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PBEFACE. 


In  these  exploding,  steamiDg  days, 
When  to  ensure  or  pelf  or  praise. 

One  must  not  stop  nor  falter ; 
When  Misses  seem  to  wish  there  were 
In  shares,  at  amf  price  per  share, 

A  railroad  to  the  altar — 

I  know  not  how  this  simple  tale 
May  suit  the  fashion,  or  prevail 

In  general  estimation ; 
I  can  but  leave  it  to  its  fate. 
And,  since  the  world  all  speculate, 

I^  have  my  speculation. 

Sometimes,  I  own,  I  greatly  fear 
My  gentle  heroine  may  appear 

To  many  tame  and  dull ; 
She's  neither  talented,  nor  great. 
Nor  bom  to  an  inunense  estate. 

Nor  even  beautiful. 
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Simple  and  quiet  ae  her  name, 
A  splendid  match  is  not  her  aim. 

Nor  does  she  seek  to  rise 
To  rank,  or  wealth,  or  power  on  earth- 
Such  things  to  one  are  little  worth. 

Whose  hope  is  in  the  skiea, 

"  What !  have  you  made  her  then  a  sain/ 
Some  fair  one  cries,  about  to  faint 

At  such  a  dreadful  book — 
■'  A  wiser  thing  you  would  have  done. 
To  wed  her  to  the  younger  son 

Of  some  expiring  duke. 


"  Yon  might  have  made  her  love  him  lon^,' 
Through  persecution,  grief,  and  wrong, 

(The  youngest  of  four  brothers)  ; 
She  should  have  braved  for  him  the  loss 
Of  wealth,  and  called  it  dirty  dross  : 

(You  could  have  killed  the  others), 

■■  You  might  liave  made  lier  soul  divine. 
Her  face  angelic — figure  fint^— 

Her  foot  so  wondrous  small. 
Ah  to  produce  a  pleasing  doubt. 
How  she  contrived  to  walk  about. 

Or,  if  she  walked  at  all ! 
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"  You  should  have  made  her  judgment  clear. 
Her  talents  great— cela  va  sans  dire — 

Her  poetry  sublime ; 
Sometimes  she  should  compose  a  sonnet 
With  ease,  whilst  putting  on  her  bonnet. 

Just  to  beguile  the  time. 

"There  should  about  her,  too,  have  been 
A  something  shadowy  and  unseen, 

Byronic,  and  intense ; 
A  height  of  soul — a  depth  of  passion — 
Joined  to  an  air  of  striking  fashion, 

And  singular  good  sense. 

*'  Though  poor,  she  should  be  always  dressed 
In  silks  or  satins  of  the  best. 

Her  hair  adorned  with  pearls ; 
She  should  refuse,  with  proper  spirit, 
Three  country-gentlemen  of  merit, 

One  marquis,  and  two  earls. 

"  And  then,  when  you  had  made  her  bear 
All  sorts  of  misery  and  despair. 

You  should  lay  on  your  steam  ; 
Make  a  railroad  concussion  first, 
Then  a  few  steamboat  boilers  burst ; 

Both  these  would  graphic  seem. 


"  You  might  just  set  a  house  on  fire, 
And  nuse  your  hero's  fame  still  higher. 

{That  incident  would  take  !) 
By  maJiiug  him  msh  in,  and  try 
I'o  save  his  family,  who  die 

Just  handy,  for  his  sake. 

"  Thus  you  might  kill  each  elder  brother — 
Boil  one — bake  one — and  crush  another — 

And  join  your  faithful  pair ; 
Then,  if  you  felt  inclined  to  do  so, 
Wind  up  with  raptures,  cake,  and  Trousseau, 

And  drop  the  curtain  there." 

Alas  !  I  fear  that  I  must  be 
Matter-of-fact,  for  what  I  see 

I  cannot  chuse  but  write  ! 
I  would  that  Nature's  self  should  rule 
Ml/  '  School  for  Wives,'  as  every  school, 

With  her  own  purest  light. 


I  look  around  me,  and  where'er 
I  turn,  lo !  grief  and  joy  are  there. 

Mingled  in  various  measure  ; 
No  stainless  virtue  can  1  find. 
No  faultless  form,  no  perfect  mind. 

No  pure,  undying  pleasure. 
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But,  happy  tiiose,  though  tempest-tost. 
On  Life's  rough  sea,  who  cherish  most 

Hopes  of  the  distant  shore. 
Who,  patient,  bend  beneath  ihe  Mast, 
Sure  that  the  sun  shall  shine  at  last. 

And  they  lAiall  grieve  no  more. 

And  happj,  too,  the  tender  wife 
Who  sheds  o'er  all  a  husband's  Efe 

The  magic  of  her  love ; 
Earth  can  afford  no  form  of  bliss 
More  pure,  more  exquisite,  than  this 

Bright  ray  fixHn  Heaven  above  ! 

'Twss  not  for  such  alone,  I  kept 
My  vigil  whilst  all  others  slept. 

Wooing  fair  fancy's  aid ; 
Twas  rather  for  the  desolate— 
Those  whom  a  hard  and  adverse  fate 

EEas  lonely  beings  made. 

For  such  there  are  bright  hopes  e'en  here, 
(Though  cold  and  dark  this  world  appear). 

High  duties  to  fulfil. 
If,  leaving  each  more  selfish  aim. 
They  make  their  object  still  the  same. 

To  do  their  Maker's  will ; 


To  wipe  the  mourner's  t«ars  away. 
To  teach  the  ignorant  to  pray, 

Pointing  the  soul  on  liigh  ; 
The  weak  to  aid,  the  poor  to  bless, 
Surrounding  all  with  tenderness, 

And  gentlest  sympathy ! 

For  such  tills  world  is  full  of  joy. 
And  hope,  tliat  nothing  can  destroy. 

And  love,  which  sAall  not  die! 
Such  look  beyond  Uiis  changing  scene 
To  realms  immortal  and  serene — 

To  Immorlalily ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Leo :  An  old  maid !— oh  horrid  I 

Car :  And  why  T  I  prithee  !  I  am  cootent  to  be  ooe. 

Unpublished  Play, 

"  Oh  !  bnt  t/ou  will  be  the  old  maid  of  the 
&mily,  yon  know,  Sosau/'  said  the  beautiful 
Florence  Bouverie,  as  she  raised  her  head  in 
answer  to  some  observation  of  her  sister's, 
from  the  intricate  pattern  she  had  been  tracing 
with  so  much  attention  as  to  seem  totally  un- 
conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her ; — 
*^  so  you  need  not  complain  of  having  to  make 
the  tea,  because  that  is  always  the  office  of 
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old  maids,  you  know,  and  has  been  from  time 
immemorial !" 

"  Well !  I  don't  know  what  it  is  aboat 
Susan  that  makes  you  always  set  her  down 
for  an  old  maid !"  observed  Bessy,  the  third 
sister ;  "  I  suppose  you  think  everybody  that's 
not  as  handsome  as  yourself  has  no  cltance  of 
marrying !  But  I'm  happy  to  think  it's  not 
so!  how  I  should  pity  myself  if  it  were! 
There  are  many  bad  things  in  this  world,  but 
to  die  an  old  maid  !  oh !  t/iat  would  be  worse 
than  all !" 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  looks,"  retaraed 
Florence  ;  "  hundreds  of  women  marry  every 
day,  who  have  no  beauty  to  boast  of,  and 
many  who  are  positively  ugly ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  Susan  ?*■  ugly  ; 
hut  there's  an  indescribable  something  about 
certain  people,  by  which  one  can  tell  that 
they  are  cut  out  for  old  maids  I" 

"PoorSusau!"  exchumed  Bessy;  "never 
mind  hef !  make  haste,  and  marry  before  her, 
and  see  what  she  will  say  then  !" 

The  subject  of  these  remarks,  who  bad  been 
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sitting  with  her  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
engaged  in  the  daties  of  the  tea-table,  here 
rose,  and  joining  the  group,  disclosed  a  coun- 
tenance, which,  though  it  certainlj  had  not 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  beauty,  was  so 
singnlarly  pleasing  in  its  expression,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  a  strong 
feeling  of  prepossession,  and  eren  of  admi- 
ration. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  observed,  as  she  drew 
her  chair  to  the  round  table,  and  took  out  her 
work,  ^^in  what  consists  the  indescribable 
something  about  me  which  Florence  talks  of; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  really  cannot  see  anything 
so  yery  dreadful  in  the  fate  of  an  old  maid !  I 
am  sure  some  of  them  are  extremely  happy !" 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  general  exclama- 
tion from  the  rest. 

^^Oh,  Susan!  what  nonsense!  you  don't 
really  think  so !  you  only  say  so  in  order  to 
be  singular !" 

"  Indeed  I  don't,"  returned  Susan,  with  a 
ludicrous  gesture  of  impatience ;  ^^  I  only  say 
what  I  think.      I  cannot  see  why  an  old 
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maid  sliould  not  be  exceedingly  happy,  always 
supposing  her  to  possess  a  contented  dispo- 
sition, without  which  nobody  can  be  happy, 
married  or  single." 

"  But  supposing  she  is  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse!- — most  old  m»ids  are,  you  know!'* 
observed  Anne,  who  had  not  before  joined  in 
the  discussion. 

"  Well!  and  pray  are  not  married  people 
often  poor !  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could 
more  easily  bear  the  privations  of  poverty  for 
myself  alone,  than  I  could  bear  to  see  my 
busband  and  children  exposed  to  them.  Be- 
sides, the  wants  of  a  single  woman  need  be 
80  few." 

"Well  done,  SuMn,  you  will  certainly  end 
by  being  one  yourself;  that  is  clear;  and  I 
would  advise  you  by  all  means,  since  you 
think  it  so  delightful.  But  I  shall  be  curious 
to  know,  thirty  years  hence,  whether  you  will 
still  talk  in  the  same  strain." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Florence,  throwing 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  gazing  with  a 
most  satisfied  expression  at  the  pattern  nhich 
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had  nearly  received  its  finishing  stroke ;  **  what 
old  maid  ever  did?  Thej  would  all  give 
their  eyes  to  be  married !  we  know  that  very 
well !  and  Susan,  of  all  people,  is  the  most 
likely  to  feel  this  regret  as  she  grows  older — 
to  pine  for  a  companion  of  some  sort.  Poverty 
she  might  bear,  and  I  dare  say  would,  very 
contentedly ;  but  with  her  kind  of  disposition, 
how  would  she  ever  endure  to  find  herself 
alone  in  the  world,  neglected  by  every  body, 
necessary  to  nobody,  with  no  one  to  love  ?" 

**  All  that  sounds  very  dreary,  I  allow," 
returned  Susan,  **  and  I  should  not  be  happy 
under  such  circumstances.  And  remember, 
before  I  go  further,  I  am  not  upholding  the 
lot  of  an  old  maid  as  more  desirable  than  that 
of  a  married  woman.  If  the  married  woman 
make  a  fortunate  choice,  it  is  certainly  not 
so.  I  can  imagine  no  happiness  equal  to 
that  of  a  wife  who  really  loves  and  esteems 
her  husband,  and  is  loved  by  him  in  return. 
Nothing  can  be  compared  to  such  a  lot.  But 
all  I  say  is,  and  I  will  maintain  it,  that  an 
old  maid  need  not  necessarily  be  wretched. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  may,  if  she  pleases,  be 
very  happy.     In  the  first  phice,  she  is  free." 

"  Free  !  the  freedom  of  an  old  maid  !  who 
ever  heard  of  that  aa  a  recomraendation  ? 
Why !  she  is  not  half  so  indepeiident  as  a 
married  woman !" 

"  A  great  deal  more  so,  I  think.  Of  course, 
I  don't  mean  in  the  common  and  vulji^ar  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  hut  in  its  more  com- 
prehensive sense.  A  married  woman  ought 
to  thuik  only  of  her  husband's  pleasure,  and 
yield  in  a  great  measure  to  his  prejudices, 
whatever  they  may  be ;  but  an  old  maid  may 
think  of  the  pleasure  of  all  the  world,  and 
belong  to  all  the  world  equally.  And  as  for 
being  lonely  and  isolated,  and  essential  to  no 
one,  I  deny  that  it  need  be  so.  She  may 
make  herself  necessary  to  all  her  friends,  if  ! 
«he  pleases,  and  be  more  sought  after,  more 
loved  and  cared  for,  than  nine  wives  out  of  i 
ten !" 

"  Oh  I  she  is  to  be  a  Miss  Becky  Dugnid  ! 
Do  all  the  commissions  of  her  acquaintance, 
take  the  boys  to  tbe  dentists,  and  make  her- 
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adf  generally  useful  I  Well,  Susan,  I  will 
certainly  accept  your  serrices,  since  that  is 
jonr  YocaticHi.  Ton  shall  hare  plenty  of  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  your  benevolent  pro- 
pensities ;  you  shall  teach  my  children,  nurse 
me  when  I  am  sick,  and  scold  the  servants. 
You  may  make  yourself  essential  enough  in 
that  way,  no  doubt ;  but  I  don't  know  that 
that  would  be  exactly  my  idea  of  happiness. 
However,  it  is  fortunate  all  tastes  are  not 
alike." 

**  Bemember,  I  don't  positively  undertake 
to  die  an  old  maid,  because  you  have  set  me 
down  for  one,"  said  Susan,  laughing,  as  she 
rose  to  prepare  the  chess-table  for  her  father, 
who  she  perceived  was  beginning  to  wake  up 
from  his  accustomed  half-hour's  nap  after 
dinner,  and  whose  opponent  she  always  was 
every  evening.  "  But,  if  it  should  prove  my 
fisite  to  be  one  (and  many  worse  things  might 
befal  me  —  to  be  unhappily  married,  for  in- 
stance), I  shall  be  very  ready  to  teach  your 
children,  and  nurse  you,  and  be  as  regular  a 
Becky  Duguid  as  you  please." 
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"  Becky  Fiddlesticks !"  cried  Charlea  Bou- 
verie,  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  had 
ensconced  himself  with  his  book,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  not  to  be  distnrbed  by  the  incessant 
chatter,  chatter,  chatter,  women  always  make 
over  their  work ;  "  depend  upon  it,  you  will 
never  have  an  opportunity.  You  will  be  mar- 
ried before  any  of  them  ;  ^  remember  I  said 
so.  If  there  is  to  be  an  old  maid  in  the  fa- 
mily, it  won't  be  my  little  Susan." 

Having  delivered  which  oracular  predic- 
tion, he  stretched  himself  out  a  little  further 
in  his  arm-chair,  and,  without  deigning  to 
notice  the  smiles  with  which  his  obser^'ation 
was  received  by  his  sisters,  resumed  his  book, 
and  again  relapsed  into  silence. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Bouverie  had 
risen,  given  himself  a  slight  shake,  as  was  his 
wont  after  his  nap,  and  finding  it  within  a 
minute  or  two  of  the  hour  when,  for  ten  years 
past,  he  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  awaking,  he 
announced  to  his  daughter  that  he  was  ready 
for  his  game  at  chess. 

Whilst  they  are  at  their  game,  and  Susan 
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18  as  usual  allowing  the  testy  old  colonel  to 
imcy  himself  by  fitr  the  best  player  of  the 
two,  I  may  as  well  initiate  my  readers  some- 
what  into  the  private  history  of  the  &mi]y 
circle  to  which  they  haye  been  introduced. 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

To  give  B  j'ouDg  geotlemaD  right  educatioi 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation. 
Swift. 

The  patieat  love, 
The  tenderness,  of  that  meek-eyed  dove; 
The  voice  that  rose  on  the  eTeniug  air. 
To  bid  him  kneel  to  the  God  of  prayer. 
The  touch  of  her  kand  as  while  and  weak. 
She  kid  it  on  his  shining  head. 

Mbs.  Norton. 

Sh?  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty. 

Tvto  GentUmen  of  P'erona. 

Colonel  Bouverie,  a  yoonger  son  of  good 
family,  had  married,  when  he  bad  little  besides 
bis  lieutenaut's  pay  to  depend  upon,  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  who,  like  himself,  had  not  much 
money,  but  who  was  sufficiently  attached  to 
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him  to  be  content,  for  his  sake,  to  braye  po- 
Terty,  abeence  from  home,  and  every  other 
eril  to  which  the  wife  of  a  subaltern  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line  b  exposed.  For  many 
years  they  were  wretchedly  poor;  she  suf- 
fered greatly  from  ill  health,  and  they  had 
much  to  contend  with.  But,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  heavy  expences  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing family,  and  their  very  limited  means, 
they  still  straggled  on,  till,  by  degrees,  with- 
out interest,  friends,  or  money,  he  advanced, 
step  by  step,  in  his  regiment  (the  same  in 
which  he  had  obtained  his  first  commission), 
and  at  last  found  himself  at  its  head — a  posi- 
tion he  had  always  coveted  beyond  any  other 
in  the  world. 

For  some  years  he  commanded  it  with  cHk- 
ting^ushed  honour,  accompanying  it  with  his 
wife  and  children  wherever  it  was  ordered, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  his  happiness  at 
that  time.  It  was  one  of  the  best  regiments 
in  the  service ;  and,  having  grown  up  in  it, 
and  followed  it  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  changes,  he  was  as  much  attached  to  it 
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as  if  it  were  his  own  child,  and  was  as  jealous 
of  its  reputation  and  as  proud  of  its  fame  as 
of  hia  own.  But,  tindtng  his  family  atill  in- 
creasing (he  had  then  eight  children),  and  his 
wife's  health  becoming  more  and  more  infirm, 
and  meeting  with  au  opportunity  of  realizing 
a  considerable  sum  by  relinquishing  the  regi- 
ment, he  determined,  most  reluctantly,  to  do 
so ;  and,  having  sold  his  commission,  he  re- 
tired into  the  country,  intending  to  devote 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
already  made  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

He  had  hardly  retired  from  the  army  a 
year,  however,  when  a  distant  relation  of  his, 
who  had  never  done  anything  for  him  during 
his  life,  and  whom  he  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  known,  died,  leaving  him  a  liandsome 
property  in  • — ■ — -shire,  and  a  clear  income  of 
two  thousand  a  year  for  his  life.  This,  to  a 
man  who  had  never  known  anything  but  the 
meet  straitened  circumstances,  was  positive 
wealth  —  affluence  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
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Bitterly  did  he  now  regret  lyiTing  sold  oat 
of  the  armj,  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
imperatiye  datj,  and  a  desire  to  make  some 
provision  for  his  children,  would  ever  have  in- 
duced him  to  quit.  Still,  it  was  delightful  to 
feel  that  he  could  now  afford  to  his  patient 
and  suffering  wife  luxuries  which  he  had  often 
sighed  to  procure  for  hen 

But  how  little  do  we  know  what  is  real^ 
for  our  happiness  in  this  world  !  This  wealth 
seemed  destined  to  prove  any  thing  but  a 
blessing  to  Colonel  Bouverie.  His  poor  wife, 
who  had  for  so  many  years  struggled  on 
amidst  hardships  and  privations  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  with  all  the  infirmities  of  a  frame 
enfeebled  by  long  disease,  had  stood  against 
so  many  storms,  now  actually  drooped  in  the 
full  sunshine  of  prosperity.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  could  endure  on,  as  long  as  her 
children  required  her  support,  as  long  as  their 
lot  in  life  seemed  likely  to  be  adverse ;  but, 
when  once  they  could  do  without  her,  when 
once  she  saw  all  fair  and  prosperous  for  them, 
she  could  bear  up  no  longer;   and,  though 
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every  care  was  bestowed  upon  her  which 
anxioua  affection  could  suggest,  every  liixury 
heaped  around  her  which  money  could  pro- 
cure, she  still  gradually  pined  away,  and  at 
last  sank  into  that  grave  which  had  been  so 
long  yawning  to  receive  her.  Poor  womaa  ! 
she  was  spared  much  misery  by  tliis  peaceful 
end  !  One  hy  one,  the  children  she  had  nursed 
with  30  mnch  care,  and  for  whom  she  had  so 
often  sacrificed  herself,  showed  symptoms  of 
the  same  delicate  constitution  which  had  been 
peculiar  to  her ;  and,  within  a  very  few  years 
of  her  death,  three  of  the  younger  ones  were 
lying  by  her  side  in  the  quiet  tomb. 

Poor  Colonel  Bouverie  could  scarcely  bear 
up  against  so  many  afflictions — he  who  in  all 
his  former  poverty  had  known  but  few  real 
griefs.  At  first  they  almost  seemed  to  change 
his  character.  He  became  melancholy  and 
morose.  But  time,  as  it  always  does,  gra- 
dually brought  with  it  a  balm  to  his  sorrow; 
and  when  years  had  passed  away,  and  he  saw 
his  five  remaining  children  growing  up  around 
him  in  all  the  vigour  and  beauty  which  the 
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fondest  parent  could  desire,  he  became  in  a 
manner  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  so  many 
others  equally  dear,  who  had  been  snatched 
away.  He  had  only  one  son  (two  of  the 
children  he  had  lost  had  been  boys) ;  and  in 
his  darling  Charles,  all  his  hopes,  his  pride, 
his  ambition,  were  centered.  Of  course  thb 
boy  was  to  be  in  the  army ;  no  profession,  in 
Colonel  Bouverie's  opinion,  equalled  that; 
and  he  had  obtained  a  commission  for  him  in 
his  own  old  regiment,  which  he  fondly  hoped 
he  might  some  day  live  to  command. 

Charles  Bouverie  was  a  fine,  manly,  high- 
spirited  youth ;  exceedingly  good-looking,  and 
a  uniyersal  favourite ;  perhaps  a  little  inclined 
to  be  self-willed  and  extravagant ;  but  that 
was  not  extraordinary,  with  a  father  who 
could  refuse  him  nothing,  and  sisters  who 
worshipped  the  very  ground  on  which  he  trod. 
Of  these  sisters,  the  one  he  loved  the  best  was 
Susan,  the  second,  and  the  plainest.  He  was 
less  proud  of  her,  indeed,  than  of  the  others : 
but  though  he  admired  them  more,  he  loved 
her  the  best.     And  as  for  Susan,  words  could 
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hardly  describe  adequately  the  extent  of  her 
devotion  to  him, 

There  was  one  peculiar  point  of  sympathy 
between  these  two ;  the  almost  sacred  vene- 
ration in  which  they  held  the  memory  of  their 
mother.  In  Susan  this  proceeded  partly,  per- 
haps, from  a  great  resemblance  in  her  own  dis- 
position to  that  of  her  lost  parent.  Those 
qualities  for  which  Mrs.  Bouverie  had  been 
most  remarkable,  were  precisely  those  that 
Susau  admired  the  most :  strong  affection, 
patient  endurance  of  sorrow,  and  a  most  ex- 
pansive and  universal  benevolence. 

As  for  Charles,  he  resembled  her  less  in  his 
mind  than  in  his  constitution,  which  in  early 
hfe  had  been  feeble  and  delicate.  He  had 
suffered  unusually  from  those  compkints  which 
are  incidental  to  children,  and  he  retained 
many  vivid  recollections  of  her  tender  care 
during  his  boyish  years ;  —  of  times  when  she 
had  hushed  him  to  sleep  on  her  bosom,  be- 
cause he  fancied  he  could  rest  there  better 
than  in  his  own  solitary  bed  :  of  times  when, 
waking  in  the  night,  he  had  beheld  her  thin 
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shadowy  fonn  bending  over  him,  and  been 
comforted  by  the  eonsciousnees  that  she  was 
near.  He  could  recal  even  now  the  tender 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  he  knelt  by 
her  side  to  repeat  the  little  prayer  she  had 
taught  him ;  and  the  sweet,  earnest  tone  of 
her  voice  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head, 
and  said,  "Bless  you,  darling  boy!  always 
remember  to  say  your  prayers,  whether  I  am 
near  you  or  not !" 

All  this  he  could  remember;  and  there 
was  something  peculiarly  endearing  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  memory  of  one  so 
patient,  so  affectionate,  and  so  self-denying. 
Her  image  would  rise  up  before  him,  pale  and 
shadowy  as  she  used  to  look,  with  that  care- 
worn face,  and  those  melancholy  eyes,  un- 
naturaUy  large  from  suffering  and  ill-health. 
But,  in  spite  of  their  sadness,  they  had  al- 
ways worn  a  look  of  tenderness  for  him,  and 
her  face  had  always  been  to  him  as  the  face 
of  a  mother. 

Sometimes  Susan  and  he  would  talk  of  her 
together ;  but  they  rarely  mentioned  her  name 
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before  the  others.  She  -was  a  kiud  of  link 
between  them ;  but  they  would  have  thought 
it  profanation  to  epeak  of  her  to  any  one  who 
held  her  memory  in  less  veneration  than  they 
did. 

Sosan  resembled  her  mother  in  disposition, 
but  not  in  face;  for  Susan  was  not  ia  the 
least  pretty,  and  Mrs.  Boa  -erie  had  been  ex- 
tremely handsome.  Yet  K  asan  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  superiority  of  expression 
over  regularity  of  feature ;  for  she  bad  not 
one  really  good  feature,  excepting  her  eyes, 
which,  though  not  large,  were  of  a  dark  liquid 
blue,  and,  to  use  a  favourite  French  expres- 
sion, "  fendus  en  amande."  But  the  softness 
of  her  countenance,  the  placid  beuevolence  of 
her  smile,  the  loring  expression  of  her  eyes — 
all  these  had  a  fascination  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist.  No  one  perhaps  ever  said 
of  her,  "What  a  -pretty  girl  that  is!"  but 
hardly  any  stranger  ever  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively for  the  first  time,  without  exclaiming, 
"What  aAWPc/  face  that  girl  has!  she  must 
be  amiable  n-ith  such  a  countenance !" 
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Stilly  in  a  familj  of  beaaties  (and  beauties 
iier  sisteis  were  admitted  to  be),  Susan  was 
considered  plain,  and  she  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  herself  called  so,  though  in 
an  ugly  family  she  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  passed  for  good-looking.  This  is  not  un 
frequently  the  case.  Erery  thing  in  this 
world,  even  beauty,  is  judged  of  by  compa- 
rison; and  there  were  few,  very  few,  who 
oould  bear  to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful 
Florence  Bouyerie,  whose  features,  com- 
plexion, and  figure,  were  all  so  faultless,  that 
the  severest  critic  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  any  one  point  which  could  be  improved. 
She  was  just  a  person  about  whose  appearance 
there  could  not  be  two  opinions.  Even  those 
who  liked  her  least,  could  not  deny  her  sin- 
gular beauty ;  and,  though  some  might  accuse 
her  of  a  bad  expression,  others  might  say  that 
she  had  none  at  all,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  that  she  bore  in  her  countenance  such 
marks  of  a  proud  and  overbearing  spirit,  as 
completely  to  mar  the  effect  of  her  beauty ;  still 
no  one  denied  that  she  was  handsome,  and  no 
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one  was  better  aware  of  it  than  herself.  She 
gloried  in  it,  and  waa  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  she  did  so.     She  would  frequently  quote 

a  speech  of  Mr. ,  the  celebrated  artist, 

who  had  taken  her  picture,  and  who  had  once 
told  her  that  never,  in  all  his  experience,  had 
he  met  with  a  more  beautiful  study  than  she 
was ;  60  exquisite  were  her  features,  so  per- 
fect the  shape  of  her  head.  No  one  could 
with  truth  accuse  her  of  want  of  expression. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  when  it  would  have 
been  better  she  had  none,  than  that  which 
flashed  from  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  spread 
like  an  angry  cloud  over  her  features ;  but 
then  she  had  brighter  moments,  when  all 
looked  joyous  and  sparkling,  and  it  was  like 
basking  in  a  ray  of  sunshine,  but  to  behold 
her  countenance.  She  was  not  generally  po- 
pular, though  some  few  whom  she  conde- 
scended to  like  were  unable  to  resist  the  pe- 
culiar fascination  she  could  exercise  when  she 
pleased.  She  was  generally  believed  to  be 
both  proud  and  Wolent ;  but  some  of  thoee 
who  knew  her  best  could,  had  they  chosen  it, 
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hare  betrayed  that  these  were  not  her  only 
infirmities  of  temper.  They  could  have  told 
of  fits  of  gloom,  which  sometimes  lasted  for 
days  together,  and,  like  a  contagion,  infected 
CTery  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ; 
of  selfishness  so  irresistible,  that,  by  the  very 
force  of  its  own  excess,  it  compelled  all  others 
to  yield  to  it,  and  thus  grew  and  strengthened 
from  day  to  day,  by  its  own  indulgence ;  of 
resentment  after  any  affront  real  or  fancied, 
which  conld  not  be  forgotten,  till  it  had  been 
satisfied  with  retaliation  of  some  kind.  In 
short,  there  were  many  who  might  have  be- 
trayed that  Florence  Bouverie,  with  all  her 
beauty,  and  talent,  and  fascination,  exercised 
(involuntarily,  perhaps,  but  still  exercised)  a 
tyranny  over  her  father's  house,  as  terrible 
and  despotic  as  that  under  which  she  herself 
laboared— the  tyranny  of  a  bad  temper. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

In  thif  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healthful  gale ! 

He  walked  hb  rounds,  and  cheered  his  blest  domain. 

Coitle  of  Indolence* 

-—--————  an  happy  place. 

Ciutle  of  Indolence. 
TaL — Say,  from  whom  T 
Luc. — That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Burgh  Weston  was  as  pretty  a  place  as 
any  in  England,  considering  its  size;  and 
every  one  of  its  inmates  thought  so.  They 
were  all  as  much  attached  to  it  as  if  they  had 
been  bom  there.  It  was,  indeed,  a  peculiarly 
enjoyable  spot ;  just  large  enough  to  comprise 
within  itself  every  kind  of  agrimentj  yet  not 
sufficiently  large  for  its  management  to  be- 
come, as  is  so  often  the  case,  a  trouble  and 
responsibility  to  its  possessor. 
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When  Colonel  Bouverie  Brst  came  to  live 
at  it,  he  found  it  much  out  of  repair ;  the 
former  proprietor  had  spent  the  last  years  of 
bis  life  abroad,  and  it  had  been  allowed  to  run 
to  complete  ruin.  This,  however,  instead  of 
proving,  as  it  might  at  first  have  appeared,  a 
misfortune,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  fortn- 
nate  circametanee.  It  gave  Colonel  Bouverie 
something  to  do ;  aad  served,  in  a  great  mea* 
sare,  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  constant  re- 
currence to  those  sorrows  on  which  he  was 
bat  too  apt  to  dwell.  He  repaired  the  house, 
improved  the  pleasure-gronnds,  and  put  the 
g&rdeu  into  proper  order ;  and,  before  he  had 
half  completed  what  had  been  originally  be- 
gun almost  with  distaste  —  and  merely  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  son,  on  whom  the  pro- 
perty was  entailed  —  he  found  himself  really 
interested  in  his  work,  and  becoming  daily 
more  attached  to  the  place. 

During  the  time  that  these  alterations  were 
progressing  (and  they  occupied  some  years), 
he  lived  a  most  retired  life,  hardly  mixing  at 
dlwith  the  neighbourhood,  and  seeing  no  one 
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but  his  daughters,  who  were  brought  up  at 
home,  under  the  care  of  a  governess.  He 
was  out  the  whole  day,  superintending  his  ar- 
rangements abont  the  estate ;  and,  in  the 
erening,  he  came  home  so  tired  with  the  fa- 
tigue he  had  undergone,  that  his  rest  at  night 
was  sound  and  undisturbed.  By  so  salutary 
a  mode  of  living,  his  health  was  preserved, 
and  his  mind  gradually  calmed,  till  his  former 
cheerfulness  in  a  great  measure  returned.  He 
was  now,  though  past  sixty,  as  active  a  man 
as  many  by  twenty  years  his  juniors,  and 
never  by  any  chance  had  a  day's  sickness,  or 
even  an  uneasy  sensation.  His  great  charac- 
teristic was  love  of  punctuality  ;  and  this  he 
rigidly  enforced.  Every  thing  throughout  the 
establishment  was  done,  as  it  were,  by  clock- 
work ;  and  a  kind  of  military  discipline  was 
kept  up  among  the  servants,  for  which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  liked  him  all  the  better. 
He  governed  his  household  as  he  had  com- 
manded his  re^ment  —  strictly,  but  not  se- 
verely. "  Servants,"  he  would  say,  "  re- 
semble soldiers;  they  like  to  know  what  is 
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expected  of  them,  and  thej  can't  bear  a  ca* 
pricions  or  unreasonable  master;  but  when 
once  they  do  know  what  their  dnty  is,  depend 
upon  it  thej  like  yon  all  the  better  for  keep* 
ing  them  up  to  it,  and  only  despise  you  for 
your  weakness,  if  you  don't  do  so." 

Upon  this  principle  he  acted,  and  it  cer* 
tainly  answered  well  with  him ;  for  almost  all 
his  serrants  stayed  with  him,  and  all  were  at- 
tached to  him,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
wannth  of  temper  which  be  amply  made  up 
for  by  his  goodness  of  heart. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  happy  family ; 
and  a  stranger,  seeing  them  in  the  quiet  sum- 
mer eyenings — the  old  father  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  outside  the  library  window,  enjoy- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  roses  and  jessamine 
that  covered  the  walls,  and  gazing  proudly 
on  the  fair  forms  of  his  beautiful  daughters, 
grouped  around  on  the  grass,  or  sauntering 
about  on  the  broad  terrace,  bordered  by  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  flowers  —  would  have 
thought  that  this  spot  was  a  little  paradise  on 
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esixthf  and  that  no  harsh  nor  unquiet  passion 
conld  venture  near  it ! 

In  their  social  winter  evenings,  too,  the 
picture  was  a  pleasing  one,  as,  congregated 
round  the  work-table  in  the  old  gothic  library, 
they  plied  their  needles,  and  conversed  merrily 
together,  the  cheerful  wood  fire  blazing  high  in 
the  large  old-fashioned  grate,  and  Colonel  Bou- 
verie  seated  near  it,  deeply  immersed  in  some 
military  book,  or  his  favourite  game  of  chess. 
What  a  pity  that  pictures  of  such  sweet  se- 
renity should  ever  be  reversed,  and  gloom  and 
discontent  should  ever  disfigure  home  scenes 
like  these ! 

At  the  period  when  our  tale  commences, 
Charles  Bouverie  was  at  home,  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment  for 
a  short  time.  His  visits  were  always  seasons 
of  the  greatest  rejoicing  at  Burgh  Weston, 
for  he  was  in  very  truth  the  enfant  gat^  of 
the  house.  Colonel  Bouverie  seemed  to  im- 
bibe new  life  from  his  presence ;  and  it  was 
happiness  enough  to  the  old  father  to  sit  and 
watch  the  fine  countenance  of  his  son,  or  to 
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listen  to  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  conversed 
with  his  sisters.   And,  considering  the  adula- 
tion he  met  with  at  home,  Charles  was  as 
httle  spoilt  as  anj  joung  man  could  well  be 
onder  such  circumstances.     He  was  exceed- 
inglj  kind  to  his  sisters ;  and  if  he  did  find 
hk  &ther  rather  prosy  sometimes,  and  apt  to 
recur  oftener  than  was  agreeable  to  that  eter- 
nal theme,  his  old  regiment,  he  bore  it  all 
Teiy  patiently  on  the  whole,  and  listened  to 
his  innumerable  questions  of  how  this  was 
done,  and  that  was  arranged,  and  why  the 
other  was  not  done  differently,  together  with 
oft-repeated  accounts  of  how  much  better 
things  used  to  be  done  in  his  time, — with  an 
equanimity  that  very  much  astonished  his  sis- 
ter Florence.     But  then  he  was  frank,  gene- 
rous, and  afiectionate,  and  his  faults,  such  &s 
they  were,  were  faults  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
heart. 

I  know  not  whether  Colonel  Bouverie 
seriously  believed  that  perfection  could  exist 
in  this  world ;  but,  if  he  did  think  so,  most 
certainly  it  was  in  the  particular  form,  nearly 
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six  feet  high,  of  hig  son  Charles,  that  he  sup- 
posed that  perfection  to  exist.  There  was  no 
one  good  quality  under  the  snu,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  for  which  he  did  not 
give  him  credit;  and  he  generally  summed 
up  his  praises  of  him  hy  what  he  considered 
nearly  the  greatest  praise  of  all,  namely,  that 
he  was  a  first-rate  oificer. 

It  was  exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  conver- 
sation we  have  related  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  one  morning,  as  Charles  entered  the 
pretty  little  morning  room  opening  on  the 
terrace,  where  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
family  to  breakfast  in  summer,  his  father  pre- 
sented him  with  a  letter,  the  direction  of 
which  was  in  a  hand  he  did  not  immediately 
recognize. 

'*  It  is  not  anything  that  will  take  you 
away  sooner  from  us,  my  dear  boy?"  said 
Colonel  Bouverie,  looking  affectionately  at 
his  son,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  hope  uot,"  cried  Susan,  ear- 
nestly; "  we  have  so  few  more  days  left  of 
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his  leave ;  he  could  scaicelj  quit  us  now,  bo 
near  the  time  when  he  most  go  at  aU  evento. 
It  really  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  all 
^valked  to  meet  him  at  Bernard  Weston. 
How  time  does  fly !'' 

''I  gaess  who  it's  from,"  said  Charles, 
taking  up  the  letter,  which  he  had  thrown 
down  beside  him  on  the  table,  as  though  it 
were  too  great  a  bore  to  open  it ;  '*  it's  from 
old  Sir  Thomas  Ditchley.  Young  Ditchley 
told  me,  just  before  I  left  the  regiment,  that 
his  father  meant  to  send  me  a  formal  inyita^ 
tation  to  Chickwell,  or  Chickweed,  or  some 
snch  place.  I  haye  no  doubt  that's  it.  He 
has  half  a  hundred  daughters,  I  know." 

"  Are  they  all  as  ugly  as  their  brother  ?" 
inquired  Florence ;  "  because,  if  they  are,  you 
wouldn't  be  in  much  danger  from  them." 

'*  But  you  are  not  thinking  of  going,  surely, 
dear  Charles  ?"  pleaded  Susan's  softer  Toice. 

^^ Going!  I  would  as  soon  go  to  Kams- 
chatka !  Ditchley  is  no  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  him,  or  his 
pompous  old  father,  either.    But,  if  I  wished 
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it  ever  bo,  I  Tvould  not  go  now,  when  I  bave 
so  few  more  days  to  spare  to  dear  home.  I 
would  rather  be  here  than  any  where  else ; 
would  not  you,  old  Ponto?"  and  he  stooped 
down,  and  patted  the  head  of  his  spaniel, 
which  as  usual  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  and  now  lay  crouched  beneath  his  feet. 
At  this  appeal,  the  animal  wagged  its  tail, 
and  looked  up  in  its  master's  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  such  intelligence,  that  one  might 
almost  have  fancied  it  understood  and  replied 
to  the  question. 

"  Poor  Ponto,  you  know  when  yoo  are 
petted  and  made  much  of,"  said  Susan,  get- 
ting up  to  prepare  him  his  usual  mess  of  bread 
and  milk.  "  How  sad  I  shall  he  when  I  have 
no  longer  Chia  to  do  for  you  I  Oh,  that  horrid 
regiment  t" 

"  Don't  talk  like  an  idiot,  my  dear,"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Bouverie,  who,  much  as  he 
disliked  losing  his  son,  was  as  jealous  aa  pos- 
sible of  any  one  setting  hira  against  his  pro- 
fession ;  "  the  boy  must  go,  and  it's  quite  fit 
he   should.     Nothing   would   vex    mc   more 
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than  to  haye  him  constantlj  away  from 
duty,  dangling  here,  and  there,  and  every 
where,  and  I  should  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
ot  Col<md  Lane,  if  he  allowed  it.  Ton  may 
think  yoarselves  lucky  that  he's  not  in  India, 
as  I  was  so  long,  instead  of  being  ccMnfortably 
Iiere  at  home.  Bat  I  can  tell  yon,  in  a  couple 
of  years  .  .  .  ." 

^'  Oh,  papa,  don't  talk  of  that,''  cried  Bessy, 
interrupting  him ;  *^  ^  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  eyil  thereof/  Nobody  knows  what  may 
happen  before  two  years ;  let  us  make  the 
most  of  him,  whilst  we  have  him,  and  not 
look  forward  so  long." 

'^  Certainly  this  visit  has  seemed  to  pass 
very  quickly,"  said  Anne ;  "  we  looked  for- 
ward to  so  many  delightful  rides,  and,  what 
with  one  thing  and  another,  we  have  hardly 
had  any.  I  must  shew  him  that « beautiful 
ride  through  Brook  Green  though,  before  he 
goes ;  I  am  sure  he  never  explored  it.  Sup- 
pose we  go  to-day." 

Whilst  the  girls  were  discussing  their  plans 
between  themselves,  in  a  somewhat  low  tone, 
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and  debating  whether  fishiug,  or  riding,  of 
walking,  should  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
Charles  had  at  last  broken  the  seal  of  his  let- 
ter, and  begun  to  read  its  contents  ;  and  just 
when,  from  the  buzz  of  voices,  the  debate 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  height,  silence 
was  restored  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which 
was  scarcely  ever  raised  in  that  house  without 
commanding  attention. 

"  You  must  brush  up  your  looks,  young 
ladies,"  cried  he,  *'  and  prepare  to  make  a 
conquest  —  here's  a  visitor  for  you.  Instead 
of  an  invitation  to  me,  this  letter  contains  a 
proposal  to  come  here." 

"  Oh,  who  ?  who  ?"  eagerly  exclaimed  the 
girls  at  once,  all  excepting  Susan,  to  whom, 
as  she  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
makmg  a  conquest,  the  idea  of  a  visitor  was 
irksome  Father  than  the  contrary,  particularly 
during  the  stay  of  her  brother. 

".Why,  my  friend,  young  Gower,  whom 
you  have  so  often  heard  me  talk  of.  He  is  a 
very  nice  fellow,  and  I  am  pleased  at  his  offer- 
ing himself  in  this  way ;  it  is  taking  me  at 


my  word,  and  not  treating  me  with  formality ; 
bat  I  know  he  is  canons  to  see  yon  all ;"  and 
the  yoimg  soldier  looked  round  upon  his  sis- 
ters with  an  expression  of  fondness  and  gra- 
tified pride  in  hie  handsome  countenance, 
which  made  him  appear  ten  times  handsomer, 

E  least  in  their  opinion. 
"  Yon  will  like  Sydney  Gower  very  much, 
',"  said  he,  turning  to  hia  father ;  '*  he  is 
sn  excellent  feUow,  very  agreeable,  and  with 
DO  nonsense ;  and,  if  he  wanted  any  other  re- 
commendation with  you  than  his  being  a  friend 
of  mine,  I  could  tell  you  that  his  father  was 
particularly  civil  and  friendly  to  me  when  we 
were  quartered  at  Chatham." 

"  My  dear  hoy,  you  know  any  friend  of 
yonr'e  is  sure  to  be  welcome  here,  and  this 
Gower  may  stay  with  ns  the  rest  of  his  life  if 
he  chooses.  Any  ooe  you  have  a  regard  for 
may  come  and  go  just  as  if  the  house  were 
his  own — ^you  know  that  well  enough." 

"  I  do,  sir,  and  therefore  it  was  I  invited 
him.     You  will  all  like  him ;  hut  take  care, 
girls,  he  is  devilish  good-looking,  I  warn  you, 
c  5 
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and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  fellows  I  know; 
take  care  of  your  hearts  !" 

"  He  had  better  take  care  of  his  own," 
was  Susan's  inward  thought,  as  her  eyes  hap- 
pened to  rest  upon  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  Florence,  actually  radiant  with  animation 
and  pleasure.  "  If  he  can  resist  /iir,  he  must 
have  a  heart  of  stone,  or  one  devoted  to  some- 
body else.  Oh,  that  she  could  look  and  be  so 
always !" 

The  prospect  of  this  arriva]  had  pven  a 
new  turn  to  the  feelings  of  this  little  cirele  ; 
the  speedy  departure  of  Charles  was  no  lon- 
ger uppermost  in  their  minds,  but  every  one 
was  thinking  of  the  individual,  unknown  to 
them,  never  even  beheld  by  them,  whom  the 
coach  was  that  day  to  deposit  at  five  o'clock 
at  the  little  quiet  road-side  inn  of  Bernard 
Weston,  and  who  would  make  his  appearance 
at  the  Ivy  Porch  probably  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards. 

The  unusual  time  the  young  Indies  lingered 
over  the  breakfast-table  that  morning  rather 
suq)ri8ed  and  discomposed  Mr.  Gilchrist,  the 
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batler,  who,  being  the  veiy  soul  of  puncto- 
ality  himself,  could  not  conceive  the  reason 
whj  the  bell  did  not  ring  for  him  to  tftke 
awaj  at  the  accustomed  time.  When,  how- 
eyer,  he  had  waited  with  displeased  impa- 
tience fall  ten  minutes  after  seeipg  his  mas- 
ter mount  his  white  pony,  and  saunter  away 
from  the  porch,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
80,  opening  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room, 
he  inquired,  in  a  tone  half-alarmed,  half- 
deprecating,  ^^  Shall  I  clear  away  the  things 
now,  ladies  ?  it's  past  ten  I  I  .  .  /' 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Florence,  rising ; 
''  by  all  means,  Gilchrist.  We  ought  to  have 
rang  before." 

At  another  time,  and  in  a  less  happy  frame 
of  mind,  she  would  have  said,  **  How  imper- 
tinent to  interrupt  us  in  that  manner !"  Even 
Gilchrist  saw  that  something  had  occurred  to 
put  her  in  good-humour,  but  he  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  changes  and  caprices  of  her 
temper  to  care  much  for  the  cause  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

There  was  plenty  of  chattering  this  mom- 
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ing,  and  Charles  had  plenty  of  questions  to 
answer  about  his  friend  ;  whether  he  were  a 
person  to  make  them  feel  shy,  or  to  put  them 
at  their  ease  ;  whether  he  liked  music  or  sing- 
ing, and  what  they  were  to  do  to  amuse  him 
in  the  evenings.  Then  his  letter  was  conned 
over,  his  handwriting  criticised,  and  inferencea 
drawn  from  it  as  to  his  character;  and  then 
Charles  was  appealed  to,  to  say  whether  they 
were  correct  or  not.  In  short,  the  young 
man  soon  found  that  it  was  in  vain  attempt- 
ing  to  read,  as  he  had  intended;  so  he  put  by 
Iiis  newspaper,  and  proceeded  to  teaze  and 
badger  them  all  in  his  own  good-natured  way, 
telling  them  first  one  thing,  and  then  another 
diametrically  opposite  ;  till,  finding  they  could 
get  no  serious  information  out  of  him,  they 
one  after  another  slipped  from  the  room,  Flo- 
rence to  give  the  necessary  orders  in  the 
house,  and  the  others  to  their  various  morn- 
ing avocations. 

Suftan  was  the  oiUy  one  who  remained  ;  she 
had  beeu  engaged  with  her  work,  and  had 
scarcely  mixed  in  the  coilversation  of  her  sis- 
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ten ;  her  curioeity  about  Mr.  Gower  was  very 

flJiglit. 

'^  Are  70a  there,  little  Susan?*"  said  Charles, 
peeping  from  behind  the  newspaper  which  he 
had  again  resumed.  **  Have  you  no  questions 
to  ask  me  about  Sydney  ?  no  curiosity  about 
his  temper  or  his  whiskers,  his  voice  or  his 
fortune  ?" 

^'  Not  much,  I  confess,  dear  Charles.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  just  as  soon  he  were 
not  coming — I  would  rather  have  you  to  our- 
seWes  whilst  you  can  remain  —  but  as  your 
friend  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  him.'* 

"  Yes,  you  must,  indeed,"  said  Charles, 
*^  for  he  is  a  nice  fellow.  I  laugh  at  those 
foolish  girls,"  he  continued,  in  a  graver  tone, 
**  for  it  amuses  me  to  see  the  little  fever  of 
curiosity  and  expectation  they  are  in  at  the 
idea  of  his  coming;  but,  seriously,  I  know 
nothing  that  would  give  me  greater  pleasure, 
than  that  Sydney  should  take  a  fancy  to  one 
of  them.  He  is  as  poor  as  a  rat  noWj  but  I 
believe  he  will  be  very  well  off  some  day,  when 
his  half-sister  dies ;  and  he  is  such  a  capital 
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fellow !  80  warm-hearted  and  good-tempered. 
And  how  he  would  dote  upon  the  u'oman  be 
loved !" 

"  Would  he  do  for  Florence  ?" 

"  Do  for  her  !  he  would  do  for  any  body, 
I  tell  you.  I  don't  know  a  better-tempered 
fellow  breathing.  A  woman  must  have  a  devil 
of  a  temper  not  to  agree  with  him." 

Susan  was  sileut  —  she  was  deep  in  the 
mazes  of  coi^ecture. 

"  It  would  be  too  pleasant  a  thing  to  hap* 
pen,  that's  the  worst  of  it,"  continued  her 
brother.  '*  When  one  wishes  for  such  events 
they  never  take  place ;  but  if  he  would  only 
fall  in  love  with  Florence,  by  George!  how 
pleased  I  should  be !  Florence  is  now  and 
then  crotchety  in  her  temper,  to  be  sure; 
but  I  do  verily  believe  if  she  were  once  mar- 
ried to  a  man  she  loved  she  might  become  an 
angel." 

Susan  made  no  answer.  Possibly  the  idea 
of  Florence  becoming  an  angel,  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstance,  might  appear  to  her 
far-fetched ;  but,  if  she  had  her  doubts,  she  did 
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not  express  them— -she  only  said  quietly,  **  I 
think  it  will  be  of  incalculable  importance  to 
Florence's  future  happiness  what  sort  of  per- 
son ghe  marries.  It  must  be  somebody  she 
respects  highly,  and  perhaps  even  fears  a 
little." 

''  She  would  not  fear  Sydney,  then ;  he  is 
not  at  all  a  person  to  inspire  her  with  fear, 
though  he  might  with  the  most  passionate  love. 
But  I  think  that's  all  nonsense.  Depend  upon 
it,  no  wife  is  the  better  for  fearing  her  hus- 
band ;  she  win  be  more  manageable  through 
love  than  fear,  and  I  suspect  that  will  be  the 
case  with  Florence." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  and  I  wish  your  friend 
and  she  may  like  each  other,  since  he  is  such 
a  nice  person." 

And  Susan  sighed.  It  was  a  a  sigh  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear-— hope,  that  she  might 
be  w^rong  in  anticipating  for  Florence  the 
stormy  future  she  had  so  long  expected  for 
her,  and  fear,  lest  she  might  have  only  too 
much  penetration,  and  turn  out  to  be  right. 

This,  however,  was  a  bright  day  with  Flo* 
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rence ;  everything  went  emoothly  with  her, 
or  rather  eveiything  seemed  to  go  smoothly, 
for  it  was  her  own  temper  that  was  altered, 
and  not  outward  circumstances.  The  old 
cook  and  housekeeper's  intellects  were  in 
reality  no  brighter  than  usual,  nor  was  Mar- 
tha, the  lame  housemaid,  one  jot  more  active 
in  answering  the  summons  of  her  young 
mistress ;  hut  Florence  would  have  laughed 
at  any  one  who  attempted  to  convince  her 
that,  on  this  particular  occasion,  Mrs.  Willis 
had  not  shewn  peculiar  intelligence  about  the  . 
dinner,  and  that  Martha  had  not  limped 
down  stairs  in  half  the  space  of  time  which 
she  usually  took  to  perform  that  opera- 
tion. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  and,  as  Florence 
sauntered  along  the  terrace  without  her  bon- 
net, enjoying  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  and  now  and  then  stopping  to  clip  off 
a  faded  rose,  or  root  up  some  tiny  weed  that 
had  somehow  or  other  made  good  its  footing 
in  spite  of  the  daily  vigilance  of  all  four  sis- 
ters, she  thought  the  air  had  uever  been  so 
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hbnjf  nor  the  weather  so  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able, hefore,  this  year.  It  was  quite  a  sin  to 
waste  it  in  doors,  so  she  sat  down  under  the 
hige  spreading  cedar*tree  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace,  which  had  witnessed  so  many  hours 
of  discontent  as  well  as  happiness  on  her  part, 
and  gaye  herself  up  to  the  dreamy  delight  of 
building  castles  in  the  air. 

Florence  was  completely  a  creature  of  im- 
pulse :  whatever  she  wished  to  do,  she  did, 
without  reference  to  any  previous  intentions 
or  resolutions  she  might  have  formed.  It  so 
happened  that  she  had  laid  out  a  plan  of  oc- 
cupation for  this  particular  morning,  which 
she  had  seriously  promised  herself  to  adhere 
to,  but  the  unexpected  intelligence  at  break- 
tsst  time  had  put  all  industrious  thoughts  out 
of  her  head ;  and  the  letter,  begging  for  a 
speedy  reply,  which  had  lain  in  her  desk  so 
long  unanswered,  must  remain  another  day, 
perhaps  another  week,  where  it  was,  without 
any  reply  being  written ;  and  the  drawing, 
which  was  daily  spoiling  more  and  more  for 
want  of  being  properly  set,  mu3t  take  its 
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chance,  for  aet  it  she  could  not  on  so  lovely  a 
morning.  It  waa  too  hot  to  do  anything  bat 
think,  and  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  de- 
lights of  the  "  dolce  far  uieute,"  enlivened 
by  sundry  little  pictures  of  a  very  flattering 
description,  which  she  conjured  up  with  great 
vividness  and  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  there  waa  Mr.  Gower, 
his  person  and  appearance ;  then  the  effect 
her's  would  produce  upon  bira;  his  admira- 
tion, scarcely  concealed  at  first,  but  gnulually 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent ;  various 
excursions  on  horeeback,  on  the  water,  and 
walks  on  the  termce,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
by  the  water  side ;  tender  glances,  timid  and 
doubtful  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming 
more  ardent  and  expressive ;  soft  epeechee, 
where  "  more  was  meant  than  met  the  ear;" 
melancholy — agitation — at  length,  an  impas- 
sioned deckration,  soft  confessions,  tears,  and 
vows  of  constancy ;  then  conferences  with 
papa,  whose  consent  was  of  course  taken  for 
granted;  rapturt^,  courtship;  and  last  of  all 
came  a  very  pretty  and  singularly  appropriate 
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cloaiiig  seene,  eontaining  visiaiis  of  trayellhig 
etrriaget  and  four,  white  faTcmn,  mechlin  lace 
reib,  bride-eake,  kc. 

These  fucinatrng  piotnres  succeeded  each 
other  mnch  in  the  same  maimer  and  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  scenes  of  a  magic  kn- 
tern ;  bnt  the  most  smgolar  part  of  this  kind 
of  second  sight  was,  that  Florence  never  grew 
tired  nor  exhausted  by  repetition ;  she  would 
go  on  conjuring  up  the  same  visions  over  and 
over  again,  with  the  same  perfect  satisfaction 
that  she  had  done  the  first  time.  It  was  re- 
markable, too,  that  it  never  once  occurred  to 
her,  in  all  the  little  history  she  had  so  vividly 
composed,  that  any  one  but  herself  could  pos- 
sibly figure  as  the  heroine.  The  idea  of  Mr. 
Gower  taking  a  fancy  to  one  of  her  sisters 
never  for  a  moment  presented  itself  to  her 
imagination.  She  had  so  incalculably  the 
advantage  over  them  in  appearance,  and  was 
80  universally  admitted  (handsome  as  they 
were)  to  be  the  Beauty  par  excellence,  as  well 
as  the  cleverest  of  the  set,  that  any  one  pre- 
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ferring  them  to  her,  or  admiring  them  more, 
appeared  to  her  a  thing  totally  out  of  the 
question.  In  her  own  opinion  she  stood 
alone,  without  a  riyal  in  her  family* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Ah !  let  me  in  Ibe  country  range! 

Tis  there  we  breathe ;  'tis  ihere  we  U»e. 

TTiere  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  id  each  stream  and  boner; 
On  every  herb  on  nhicb  you  Iread 
Are  wrilien  words,  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  rragraul  sod. 
To  hope,  and  liohaess,  and  God ! 


When  thou  grieve 


Cunningham. 
L.  E.  L. 


The  time  slipped  unheeded  by,  and  Florence 
was  still  sitting  under  the  cedar-tree,  lost  in 
thoaght,  when,  by  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors  within  the  house,  together  with  the 
rery  solid  vision  of  Gilchrist  coming  out  npon 
the  terrace,  and  looking  about  a'*  though  in 
search  of  somebody,  she  perceived  that  her 
presence  was  rerjuired  within;  and,  just  as 
she  was  emerging  from  her  retreat  to  ascertain 
what  it  was,  the  cause  was  explained  by  the 
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appearance  of  her  Bisters  upon  the  terrace, 
escorting  Miss  Mervyn,  one  of  their  nearest 
neighbours,  who  was  evidently  come  to  pay  a 
morning  visit,  and  probably  fo  take  luncheon 
with  them,  as  she  sometimes  did. 

Now  Miss  Mervyn  was  a  person  to  whom 
Florence  had  a  very  peculiar  objection ;  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  occasioned 
this  dislike,  for  she  was  the  most  worthy,  in- 
offensive, unassuming  individual  possible,  and 
Florence  could  really  give  no  better  reason  for 
it  than  that  she  was  so  queer  in  her  dress  and 
her  ways,  and  always  called  her  and  her  sisters 
"  ray  love" —  which  was  such  a  liberty  ;  and 
that  she  was  an  old  maid,  and  that  her  chris- 
tian name  was  Patty.  Still,  Florence  disliked 
her,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do,  at  the  best  erf 
times,  to  be  commonly  cinl  to  her ;  and,  most 
often,  she  was  uncommonly  rude. 

Miss  Mervyn  was  anare  of  the  young  lady's 
aversion,  but  she  was  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  not  only  profess  to  think  the  in- 
dulgence of  resentful  feelings  wrong,  but  who 
really  act  up  to  what  they  profess  ;  she,  there- 
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fore,  quietly  pursued  her  way,  bearing  with 
tbeinciyilitj  and  neglect  of  Florence  as  though 
^  did  not  see  them,  and  feeling  sincere  com- 
misemtion  for  the  suffering  which  such  unami- 
able  feelings  could  not  CeuI  to  produce  to  her- 
self— for  the  unamiable  are  always  wretched. 
On  the  present  occasion,  howerer,  such  was 
the  peculiarly  happy  frame  of  mind  of  the  self- 
^ected  Mrs.  Gower  that  was  to  be,  that  her 
reception  of  the  little  oddly-dressed  spinster 
was  surprisingly  gracious ;  and  she  even  con- 
descended to  propose  to  her  to  stay  lancheon ; 
which  Miss  Mervyn  would  undoubtedly  have 
done,  even  if  she  bad  not  proposed  it. 

Miss  Mervyn  had  a  very  sincere  interest  in 
these  girls  ;  partly  from  a  certain  affectionate 
disposition,  which  inclined  her  to  love  every 
human  being  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ; 
and  partly  because  she  thought  she  perceived 
m  some  of  them  an  excellence  of  nature,  which 
only  required  cultivation,  to  bring  forth  very 
sweet  fruits ;  and  she  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  seize  the  opportunity  which  her  hopeful  and 
trusting  spirit  assured  her  would  some  day 
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arrive,  of  imparting  a  higher  tone  to  their 
minds,  and  opening  before  them  the  treasures 
af  moral  and  intellectual  beauty,  to  which  they 
were  as  yet  complete  strangers.  Susan,  in 
particular,  was  looked  upon  by  her  with  a  very 
tender  interest,  for  she  saw  that  her's  was  one 
of  the  very  first  order  of  miuds,  and  that  it  pos- 
sessed qualities  and  dispositions  which  wanted 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit — 
that  beautiful  and  benignant  Influence  —  to 
mature  and  bring  it  to  perfection. 

As  yet  Susan  had  imbibed  but  little  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  is,  little  of  its  spirit,  for  there  were 
few  of  its  dictates  thai  she  did  not  obey;  but 
the  right  principle  of  action  was  still  wanting. 
She  admired  what  was  morally  beautiful  and 
good,  because  it  was  so ;  but  she  did  not  feel 
that  all  morality  and  goodness  are  beautiful 
only  because  they  emanate  from  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  HUpreme  will  of  God.  That 
will  was  not  her  only  law ;  nor  tlie  desire  of 
pleasing  Him  the  primaiy  object  of  her  life. 
Miss  Merv'yu  saw  this,  but  she  waited  patiently; 
ehe  was  one  of  those  who  are  content  to  watch 
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ud  wait,  and  think  thej  often  thus  peifonn 
best  their  Master's  will 

As  for  Susan,  she  could  not  diyest  herself 
of  a  strong  feeling  of  regard  and  esteem  for 
tills  little  old  maid,  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule she  constantly  heard  lavished  upon  her ; 
hj  Florence  in  particular.   She  saw  that,  with 
an  her  oddities,  she  was  sincere;  that  she  acted 
op  to  her  professions,  and  that  she  had  a  con- 
tinual, ever-springing  desire  to  do  good ;  and 
these  are  qualities  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
esteem,  even  though  their  possessor  may  wear 
thick  cloth  boots  in  summer,  and  a  cap  with- 
out strings  to  it,  and  may  have  a  trick  of 
jerking  her  head  before  each  of  her  sentences — 
which  was  the  case  with  Miss  Mervyn.     Be- 
sides, Susan  was  too  affectionate  herself,  not 
to  feel  some  regard  for  one  who  was  fond  of 
her,  and  she  could  not  doubt  that  Miss  Mer- 
Tyn  was  so.     There  was  a  certain  something, 
too,  an  indescribable  superiority  of  tone  and 
feeling,  which  Susan  could  hardly  explain  or 
define  to  herself,  but  which  does  almost  inva- 
riably make  itself  felt  in  those  who  have,  as  it 
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were,  put  by  the  things  of  this  world,  to  oc- 
capy  themselves  with  thoseof  another, — wliicl] 
commanded  her  veneration,  and  made  her  eyer 
iinwUIing  to  join  in  the  ridicule  of  her  sieters. 
She  would  rather,  indeed,  have  had  Miss  Patty, 
as  they  called  her,  less  singular ;  but  then  it 
was  impossible  to  help  perceiving  that  her 
very  eccentricities  proceeded,  not  from  a  love 
of  singularity,  or  a  fondness  for  exciting  ob- 
servation, as  18  se  often  the  case,  but  from  a  cer- 
tain want  of  observance  of  trifles,  produced  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of,  and  familiarity 
with,  higher  things.  Her  dress  might  be  ridi- 
culous and  old-fashioned  ;  but  then  she  never 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  her  dress,  except  aa 
far  as  concerned  its  neat  appearance ;  and  id 
that  not  even  Florence  herself  could  say  she 
was  deficient.  Then,  witli  all  her  oddity, 
she  was  so  simple-minded  and  good-natured, 
joining  bo  heartily  in  any  laugh  against  her- 
self and  her  own  eccentricities,  whenever  they 
were  made  apparent  to  her,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  if  nothing  else.     Susan  would  some- 
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times  feel  that  she  would  not  unwillingly  ex- 
change conditions  with  this  lonely  being,  who, 
possessing  so  few  of  the  outward  appliances 
of  happiness,  was  yet  go  happy,  and,  in  her 
little  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  lived, 
breathed,  and  moved  in  a  heaven  of  her  own — 
the  heaven  of  religion  and  universal  benevo- 
lence. 

Luncheon  was  over  at  last;  and  Florence, 
who  began  to  think  that  Miss  Mervyn  had 
given  them  quite  enough  of  her  society,  pro- 
L  eeeded  to  throw  out  sundry  broad  hints  for 
Llier  to  depart,  by  proposing  to  Charles  to 
order  their  horses,  as  they  would  not  have  too 
much  time  for  their  ride  before  big  friend's 
arrival.  These  hints  had  the  desired  effect ; 
they  produced  a  general  move,  and  Miss 
Patty  rose  to  put  on  her  little  Quaker-looking 
bonnet,  with  its  single  bow,  and  take  her 
leave ;  bat  Susan,  who  was  generally  on  the 
watch  to  soothe  the  feelings  which  Florence 
might  have  wounded  by  lier  brusqnerie  or  her 
selfishness,  followed  her  into  the  next  room, 
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and  proposed  to  accompany  her  borne,  as  she 
was  not  going  to  ride  with  the  rest. 

The  offer  was  joyfully  and  thankfully  ac- 
cepted ;  and  they  set  off  together,  by  the  short 
way  through  the  ehrubbery  and  wilderness, 
and  along  the  water's  side.  It  was  a  deliciooB, 
dreamy  summer's  day,  and  every  thing  wore 
a  look  of  peace  and  enjoyment.  The  cattle 
reclined  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  oak  and 
horse-chestnut  trees ;  the  fishes  sported  in  the 
still  water;  and  innumerable  insects  hovered 
about,  enjoying  the  blessing  of  their  short- 
lived existence ;  whilst  every  now  and  then 
the  deep  low  horn  of  an  bumblebee  among 
the  lime-trees  sounded  pleasingly  on  the  ear. 
Every  thing  looked  happy  and  at  rest ;  eyen 
the  very  weeping  willows,  stirred  by  the  soft 
wind,  bent  their  graceful  branches  into  the 
water,  as  though  tliey  courted  its  embrace, 
and  enjoyed  its  coolness.  The  very  sound  of 
its  ripple  was  delicious,  and  the  voices  of  the 
birds  in  the  overhanging  branches  seemed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  melody. 

"  How  one  wonders,"  observed  Miss  Mer- 
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ijn,  alter  a  panse,  during  which  they  had 
each  heen  enjoying  the  prospect  in  their  own 
pecoliar  manner,  '*  that  those  who  can  dwell 
amidst  snch  scenes  as  these,  should  eyer  leave 
them  for  crowded  cities,  and  Tolnntarily  throw 
away  the  privilege  of  beholding  so  mnch  hap- 
piness, and  snch  glorions  beanty  as  nature 
teems  with  I  It  seems  to  me  like  hurrying 
away  from  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  music, 
to  listen  to  jarring  discord." 

Susan  smiled.  ^^  It  is  a  discord  that  many 
delight  in,  however,"  said  she,  *^  I  suspect 
thero  are  few  who  really  prefer  the  country 
for  its  own  sake  ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I 
could  be  content  never  to  leave  it ;  I  have  no 
great  fancy  for  the  pleasures  of  a  London 
life." 

Her  companion  looked  up  smilingly  in  her 
&ce.  "  The  truth  is,  my  love,  yours  is  a 
mind  that  could  not  rest  in  the  trifling  pur- 
suits, the  petty  interests,  that  make  up  the  sum 
of  life  ordinarily  in  cities.  Still,  remember 
dear,  wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  (and  who 
iCan  tell  where  that  may  be  ?)  it  will  be  that 
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which  18  within  you,  and  not  that  which  is 
around  you,  which  will  constitute  your  happi- 
ness or  misery.  There  may  be  as  much  real 
peace,  08  much  purity  audheavenly-mindednesa, 
in  the  narrowest  alleys  of  a  town,  where  the  sun 
can  scarcely  penetrate,  as  amongst  the  wildest 
and  most  glorious  scenes  of  Nature.  In  the 
coui-sc  of  ray  life,  I  have  seen  some  striking 
instances  of  this ;  instances  of  devoted  love^ 
of  patient  endurance,  of  trusting  faith,  look- 
ing upwards  through  trials  which  must  have 
Hubdued  all  but  itself,  and  burning  bright  and 
clear  to  the  end ;  and  this  amidst  scenes  of 
misery  and  vice  such  as  would  sicken  you  to 
hear  of;  where  every  outward  sound  was  fuU 
of  discord,  and  the  face  of  the  clear  b!ae 
heavens  could  scarcely  ever  be  seen.  In  these 
cases,  the  spirit  within  was  calm,  though  all 
without  was  tumult.  Is  not  this  a  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  our  nature?  of  the  power 
of  the  soul  to  rise  above,  and,  as  it  were,  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  body  that  contains  it  ? — 
to  me  it  always  appears  so." 

"  And  yet  you  admit  that  what  is  beautiful 
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and  pleasing  to  the  senses — ^the  scenes  of  Na- 
ture, for  instance— tend  more  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  render  it  really  religions,  than  the 
life  led  in  cities  ?" 

**  Certainly ;  nothing  more  than  *  Natnre 
leads  ns  np  to  Nature's  Ood.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  abroad,  and  behold  so  much  that 
19  IcfveLj — so  many  different  means  all  con- 
dneing  to  the  same  end — the  happiness  of 
minions  of  beings,  both  rational  and  irrational 
-—and  not  turn  with  a  more  fervent  love  and 
deeper  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  them  all. 
Who  can  look  up  in  the  &ce  of  the  heavens 
on  such  a  day  as  this,  or  around  on  the  flowery 
earth  smiling  beneath  them,  and  not  imbibe 
something  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  crea- 
tion! There  is  no  worship  purer,  more 
earnest,  more  inspiring,  than  that  offered  up 
to  Gt>d  by  his  children  from  amongst  his  own 
works,  where  all  around  speaks  to  them,  as  it 
were,  of  Him ;  and  they,  the  noblest  of  his 
creatures,  do  but  raise  their  voices  with  the 
rest  in  an  anthem  of  praise  and  thanskgiving. 
But  then  this  worship  must  not  end  there ;  it 
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mast  bring  forth  fruits.  We  must  not  be 
content  with  adoring  Him  in  the  wildemesB, 
however  fervent  our  adoration,  and  doing 
nothing  more  ;  we  must  go  forth  amongst  our 
fellow-beings,  and  carry  out  the  strength  and 
truth  of  our  adoration  into  our  love  towards 
them.  Our  Saviour  said,  if  we  loved  Him, 
we  should  love  one  another ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  His  ministry,  he  was  constantly  in- 
culcating this  principle;  love  first  to  God, 
reflected  back  upon  man.  Therefore,  whoever 
possesses  most  of  this  love,  whether  he  dwell 
in  cities  or  in  solitudes,  mnst  necessarily  be 
the  most  religious  man ;  and  he  in  whom  it 
bums  stedfovSt  and  unchangeable,  where  out- 
ward circumstances  tend  rather  to  quench 
than  to  cherish  it,  as  in  the  cases  I  alluded 
to,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  possess  it  in  a 
greater  degree  than  where  all  things  tend  to 
foster  it." 

Susan  was  silent ;  she  was  wondering  to 
herself  how  she  could  ever  have  allowed  Mia 
Mervyn's  singularities  of  dress  and  manner  to 
weigh  with  her  for  an  instant  in  her  estima- 
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tion  of  snch  a  mind.  There  was  a  peculiar 
and  inexpressible  charm  in  her  conversation, 
which  had  its  nsnal  influence  over  this  young 
girl  —  the  charm  of  truth  and  earnest  sim- 
plicity. She  never  spoke  on  those  higher 
themes  with  which  her  spirit  chiefly  com- 
muned, without  a  certain  inspiration  which 
communicated  itself  to  her  hearers ;  yet  there 
uras  nothing  in  the  least  enthusiastic  nor 
overstrained  in  her  manner;  it  was  simply 
the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  love  of  heavenly  things,  that  by  that 
magic  influence  which  mind — and,  in  parti- 
cular, mind  of  a  certain  cast — exercises  over 
other  minds,  she  called  forth  their  kindred 
sympathies,  and  raised  them,  at  least  for  Che 
time,  to  the  level  of  her  own. 

And  thus  the  two  continued  to  converse, 
Susan  drinking  in  her  words  with  an  avidity 
of  which  she  had  never  before  been  conscious, 
and  wishing  that  such  intercourse  might  often 
be  renewed  in  future, — till  they  came  in  sight 
of  Miss  Mervyn's  home,  a  pretty  little  cot- 
tage, which  looked  like  what  it  was,  the  abode 
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of  peace  and  happiness.  The  roses  and  honeys 
suckles  which  entwined  the  walls  literally 
peeped  in  at  the  open  windows ;  and  eveiy 
now  and  then  the  birds  would  fly  out  from 
the  thick  ivy,  where  they  dwelt  unharmed, 
with  a  fearless  confidence  which  shewed  how 
secure  they  felt  in  their  present  shelter.  Every 
thing  around  seemed  to  partake  of  the  peace- 
ful serenity  of  the  owner.  Two  or  three  little 
children,  who  were  weeding  the  flower-beds, 
looked  ap  as  they  approached,  and  greeted 
Miss  Mervyn  with  a  smile  of  pleasure.  They 
were  poor  and  ij^QOrant,  but  they  felt  in  a 
degree  the  influence  she  exercised  over  all 
within  her  sphere — the  influence  of  love. 

"  This,"  said  she,  as  she  shewed  Susan  into 
a  small  hack  room  which  she  bad  never  be- 
fore  seen,  "  is  ray  sanctum.  From  that  win- 
dow I  can  see  the  sky  at  night  (yon  perceive 
the  prospect  is  clear  from  interruption)  ;  and 
here  I  spend  some  of  my  happiest  hours. 
This  is  my  private  room  ;  but  to  you,  my  love, 
it  shall  always  be  open.  Come  when  you 
please,  you  will  ever  be  welcome." 
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"  How  kmd  of  yon  to  say  so !  I  Bhall  profit 
by  the  permission.  Oh !  Miss  Mervyn,  joii 
cannot  think  how  much  I  envy  yoii,  how 
much  I  should  like  to  9]>end  my  life  jnst  as  yon 
tlo  yours.  At  present  I  am  so  useless !  I 
live  on  from  day  to  day,  hot  I  benefit  nobody ; 
and  this  thought  often  makes  me  melancholy. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  wasting  my  life." 

'*  Sly  love,  you  need  not  do  so.  With  eo 
many  home  affections  to  fill  your  heart,  so 
many  duties  corresponding,  how  can  you  talk 
of  being  useless,  or  of  envjing  me  ?  One  who 
pooBCsses  so  many  ties  of  kindred  should  envy 
no  one ;  they  are  so  many  opportunities  of 
nscfulness  and  bleesing,  and  whoever  neglects 
to  improve  such,  would  he  very  sure  to  neg- 
lect others  equally,  were  they  placed  in  her 
way.  But  I  will  not  moralize  any  longer ;  you 
have  had  enough  of  my  prosing  for  one  day." 

As  Susan  rose  unwillingly  to  quit  this  sin- 
^ar  being  who  had  inspired  her  with  an  in- 
terest she  could  scarcely  account  for  to  her-  ' 
*elf,  Miss  Mervyn  took  her  hand,  and,  as  she 
accompanied  her  to  the  door,  addressed  to 
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her  a  few  remarka'ble  words,  which  were  long 
after  remembered. 

"  I  thiuk,"  she  said,  "  that  we  know  each 
other  better  now  than  we  did  before  this  ' 
walk.  It  was  very  kind  in  you,  my  love,  to 
come  \nth  me,  for  I  know  you  did  it  out  of 
kindness ;  but  do  not  let  this  be  the  last  walk 
we  take  together.  I  am  a  lonely  being,  as 
you  see,  and  I  have  little  to  otfer  you  in  the 
way  of  inducement  to  come  to  my  simple 
home ;  but  remember  this,  Susan,  if  ever  I 
should  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  service  to 
you,  seek  me  without  hesitation.  It  seems 
almost  senseless  to  say  this  to  you  now  — 
young  and  happy  and  full  of  hope  as  yon 
are ;  but  there  do  come  times  when  even  the 
humblest  of  God's  creatures  are  made  mi- 
nisters of  good  to  the  fairest  and  most  bril- 
liant. Sorrow  may  come  to  all ;  and,  when 
sorrow  comes,  who  shall  say  by  what  in- 
strument the  Divine  Being  who  sends  it  may 
see  fit  to  administer  His  consolation  ?  — 
Remember  then,  ray  love,  in  sorrow,  in  doubt, 
or  in  anxiety,  come  to  me,  and  you  will  find 
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one  who  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  devote 
herself  to  yoa.** 

And  before  Snsan  had  time  to  express  her 
thanks  for  the  kindness  of  snch  offers,  she  had 
let  go  her  hand,  and  had  disappeared  within 
the  hoQse. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

Towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 

Macbeth, 

A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight! 

Castle  of  Indolence. 

Nor  need  you  blush  I 

Young. 

Will  you  sing  ? 

As  You  Like  It, 

Sweet  airs  and  song. 

Castle  of  Indolence, 

Great  was  the  care  the  young  ladies  be- 
stowed upon  their  toilettes  that  evening ;  and 
it  was  as  much  as  Sydenham  could  do  to  sa- 
tisfy the  demands,  and  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tions, of  all.  Of  course  the  imperious  Florence 
must  be  waited  upon  first ;  and  she  took  up 
so  much  time  before  her  hair  was  done  to  her 
taste,  that  the  others  were  obliged  to  manage 
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pretty  mach  as  they  could  afterwards.  Bat 
Florence's  selfishness  was  too  much  a,  thing 
of  course  to  excite  a^tonishmeut. 

Their  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gower  had 
not  yet  commenced.  Charles  had  walked  to 
Bernard  Weston,  after  his  ride  to  meet  him 
from  the  coach ;  but  he  had,  probahly,  taken 
him  round  the  park  since,  for  the  gentlemen 
had  only  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the 
drcssiBg-bell  rang ;  and  they  were  then  spied 
from  the  window  of  Anne's  bedroom,  which 
looked  into  the  courtj-ard,  by  three  pair  of 
carious  eyes,  all  inteat  upon  ascertaining  as 
far  as  possible  what  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger  might  be.  That  he  was  utterly  un- 
conscious he  wag  the  subject  of  any  scrutiny, 
might  be  seen  from  the  easy  unconcern  of  his 
lOTementa  as  he  walked  along,  now  and  then 
patting  the  head  of  Charles's  dog,  as  it  trotted 
yerj' lovingly  beside  him.  But,  perhaps,  Charles 
ight  not  he  altogether  so  free  from  suspicion 
their  being  observed :  for  at  one  moment  he 
used,  and  looked  straight  up  at  Anne's  win- 
Idow,  thereby  occasioning  a  hasty  retrograde 
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motion  of  the  three  heads  congregated  there, 
and  an  agitated  whisper,  "  Oh !  do  you  think 
he  saw  us  ?     I  hope  not " 

"  Silly  girls  !"  aaid  Florence,  assaming  a 
tone  of  superiority,  although  she  had  been  the 
foremost  of  the  group  herself.  "  What  is  there 
to  see  ?  After  all,  he  is  but  a  man,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  could  not  see  his  face,"  observed  Anne ; 
•'but  he  certainly  looks  like  a  gentleman." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Bessy,  in  something  like  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  "  but  he  is  shorter 
than  I  expected ;  he  is  much  shorter  than 
Charles." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  Charles  is  so  rety 
tall ;  few  men  are  as  tall  as  Charles." 

"  Well,  let  us  make  haste  and  dress,  that 
we  may  go  down  together ;  I  would  rather 
not  go  aloue,  would  not  you  ?" 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  excuse  for  the 
folly  of  these  girls,  that  they  were  very  young ; 
that  as  yet  they  had  scarcely  seen  or  been 
seen  by  any  of  that  important  class  of  bipeds, 
yclept  young  men ;  and  that  the  lives  they 
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led  were  so  quiet  and  monotonous,  that  the 
most  trifling  eyent  which  produced  ?arietj 
1066  at  once  with  them  into  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Florence  was  the  first  to  go  down ;  as  lady 

of  the  house,  it  was  fit  she  should  he  in  her 

phoe  to  receiye  the  guest,  and  she  required  no 

one  to  keep  her  in  countenance.  She  met  her 

.  brother  on  the  staircase. 

"Ah,  that's  right,  Florence,**  cried  he, 
drawing  her  arm  within  his  own;  "I  am 
glad  you  are  dressed  so  soon ;  come  and  he 
introduced  to  Sydney ;  he  will  be  down  di- 
rectly." 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  drawing- 
room  by  one  door,  before  the  opposite  one 
(q[>ened,  and  Florence  beheld  a  fair  good- 
looking  young  man,  rather  below  the  common 
height,  but  slender  withal,  and,  as  Bessy  had 
observed,  particularly  gentlemanlike  in  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Florence  gazed  at  him  at  first  with  a  feel- 
ing of  unmingled  curiosity ;  but  she  soon  be- 
gan to  think  how  much  he  must  be  admiring 
her  ;    he  must  be  thinking  to  himself  how 
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much  handsomer  she  was  than  even  report  haJ 
represented  her ;  he  must  be  astonifihed  at  her 
beauty.  If  he  were  so,  however,  he  kept  his 
astoaishment  to  himself,  and  not  only  seemed 
quite  composed  under  the  circumstances,  but 
far  more  inclined  to  look  out  upon  the  ter- 
race, and  admire  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
from  the  'nindows,  than  that  of  her  counte* 
nance. 

In  a  little  while  the  others  had  come  in, 
looking  as  shy  and  awkward  as  very  young 
ladies  do  on  such  occasions,  and  had  been  duly 
introduced  by  their  brother;  and  the  colonel 
&oon  after  appearing,  the  conversation  became 


The  whole  party  felt  much  disposed  to  Uk« 
the  appearance  of  their  guest ;  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  were  in  his  favour ;  he  had 
plenty  to  say  for  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
BO  glad  to  be  with  his  friend,  and  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  friend's  family,  that  the 
old  gentleman  very  soon  admitted  to  himself 
that  Charles's  report  of  him  had  been  per- 
fectly correct,  and  that  he  was  a  very  good 
kind  of  fellow,  "  with  no  nonsense." 
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^W)iat  a  pity  he  did  not  go  into  the 
armj,''  thought  the  colonel ;  *'  he  would  hsTO 
been  twice  the  man  he  is ;  and  he  woold  have 
lost  that  trifling  stoop,  which  is  the  only 
thing  I  see  in  him  to  find  &nlt  with.     Now, 

Qttirles  ^ and  the  old  soldier  looked 

with  conscious  pride  at  his  son,  and  felt  that 
it  was  indeed  Tain  to  attempt  any  comparison 
with  Charles. 

The  hall  clock  had  hardly  done  striking 
seven,  when  the  deep  tones  of  the  dinner-bell, 
(which  in  an  old  English  country-house  al- 
ways seem  to  possess  a  peculiarly  mellow  and 
hospitable  sound)  were  heard,  and  in  another 
instant  the  door  opened,  and  Gilchrist  marched 
in  precisely  as  though  he  were  marching  to 
parade,  and  announced,  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  uncommonly  like  giving  the  word  of 
eommand,  that  dinner  was  upon  the  table. 

Florence  immediately  rose,  supposing,  as  a 
matter  at  course,  that  Mr.  Gower  would  take 
her  out  as  the  lady  of  the  house ;  but,  to  her 
infinite  surprise,  and  even  mortification,  he 
turned  round  to  Anne,  who  happened  to  be 
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near  him,  and,  before  any  one  Iiad  time  to 
jrectify  his  mistake,  he  had  otTered,  and  she 
had  accepted,  his  arm,  and  they  were  proceed- 
ing together  towards  the  dining-room.  What 
Anne's  feelings  were  at  this  juncture  it  might 
be  difficult  to  determine ;  but,  possibly,  they 
were  not  of  a  pleasant  description.  She 
probably  knew  her  sister,  and  might  antici- 
pate some  awkward  consequence  from  this 
her  involuntary  assumption  of  rights  not  her 
won. 

Florence  was,  indeed,  indignant  that  she^ 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  the  beauty  par  ex- 
cellence, should  be  thus  set  aside,  and  Anne 
preferred  before  her — Anne,  who  had  scarcely 
a  word  to  say  for  herself — who  was  onlyjast 
emancipated  from  the  school-room.  It  was 
really  too  much.  She  could  not  refrain  from 
whispering  to  her  brother,  as  they  followed  the 
Others  into  the  dining-room, 

"  Your  friend  does  not  seem  to  think  much 
of  what  is  customary,  it  appears ;"  a  remark 
which    elicited    nothing   but    a   laugh    from 
Charles,  and  a  "  Never  mind,  Plo,  it'll  be  ' 
your  turn  another  time." 
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Before  they  were  all  seated,  however,  and 
Colonel  Bouverie  had  finished  the  somewhat 
lengthy  grace  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
repeating,  Florence  had  time  to  recollect  her- 
self,aDd  the  crimson  colourwhich  had  mounted 
to  her  cheeks  had,  in  a  measure,  subsided. 
She  reflected  that  it  was  impossible  Mr. 
Gower  could  have  meant  to  aiFront  her  thus 
early,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for  by  the  supposition  that  he  was 
not  aware  she  was  the  eldest.  To  be  candid, 
she  must  acquit  him  of  any  intentional  breach 
of  politeness,  though  she  might  still  have  some 
unpleasant  doubts  about  his  good  taste.  How 
could  he,  after  having  once  looked  at  her,  be 
able  to  resist  her?  and  to  prefer  another? 
is  was  wholly  unaccountable. 
She  had  plenty  of  time,  during  the  progress 
dinner,  to  make  her  own  observations  con- 
cerning him.  Poor«Anne,  who  had  still  some- 
thing of  the  bread  and  butter  smell  lingering 
about  her,  had  literally  no  conversation  what- 
ever; so,  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  on  his 
jan  to  draw  her  forth,  which  were  received 
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with  blushing  monosyllables  on  hers,  he  gave 
it  up  as  a  hopeless  concern,  and  the  conversation 
became  more  general  and  lively.  Charles  and 
he  had  plenty  of  subjects  in  common ;  plenty 
of  standing  jokes,  and  recollections  of  days 
when  they  had  shot  together,  and  rides  they 
had  taken,  and  sporting  feats  they  had  seen 
or  performed  ;  and  their  cordial  familiarity 
soon  put  the  otbers  at  their  ease.  Then 
Colonel  Bouverie  had  a  few  of  his  usual  regi- 
mental stories  to  tell,  to  which  Sydney,  warned 
by  a  wink  from  his  friend,  took  care  to  listen 
with  due  attention  ;  and  Charies  had  to  be 
questioned  upon  certain  points  of  military 
discipline,  which  he  had  answered  a  hundred 
times  before.  Then  followed  anecdotes  of 
sergeants  in  general,  and  of  Gilchrist  in  par- 
ticular, which  no  one  thought  worth  listening 
to  but  the  narrator  himself,  but  which  still 
served  admirably  to  keep  up  the  conversation  ; 
80  that  by  the  time  the  young  ladies,  warned 
by  a  nod  from  Florence,  (which  she  took  cara 
to  make  as  apparent  as  possible,  to  prove  to 
Mr.  Gower  her  rights  of  seniority)  rose  to  go, 
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tiiey  all  felt  that  the  stranger  was  as  little  for- 
midable as  any  stranger  could  be,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  agreeable,  good- 
looking  yoiing  men  it  was  possible  to  meet 
with. 

Of  course  he  was  discussed  the  moment 
they  had  emerged  from  the  dining-room ;  they 
could  not  even  wait  till  they  had  got  out 
i^D  the  terrace. 

"He  is  very  handsome,"  observed  Anne, 
glancing  uneasily  at  her  eldest  sister,  about 
whose  frame  of  mind  she  did  not  feel  quite 
cotnfortsble. 

"  Yes,  he  ia  good-looking,"  replied  Florence, 
with  a  sort  of  magnauimity,  as  though  she 
would  not  allow  her  own  private  wTonga  to 
afiect  her  judgment;  "  decidedly  good-look- 
ing, and  very  gentlemaa-like,  which  ts  even 
better ;  but  I  should  not  think  him  by  any 
DKans  clever — rather  the  contrary," 

"  Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  observed 
Susan  ;  "  I  should  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
qnickoess  and  intelligence  in  his  eye ;  he  has 
a  way  of  rather  looking  through  one.     I  bus- 
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pect  he  is  a  person  of  a  good  deal  of  obserra- 
tion,  in  a  quiet  way.'* 

"  We  differ,  then,  as  we  often  do  in  onr 
opinions ;  for  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  (and  I 
was  just  going  to  say  so  when  you  interrupted 
me)  that  he  is  particularly  unobservant.  What 
could  be  a  better  proof  of  it  than  his  taking 
Anne  in  to  dinner  instead  of  me  ?  he  ought 
to  have  known  it  was  my  place  to  go." 

'^  Oh,  but  that  was  because  he  did  not  know 
you  were  the  eldest." 

"  He  ought  to  have  known  it,  then." 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that,  poor  man ; 
how  should  he  know  unless  he  were  told? 
You  don't  look  so  much  older  than  we  do, 
that  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  the  world." 

"Depend  upon  it,"  interrupted  Florence, 
crossly,  "  any  body  that  was  at  all  quick  or 
observant  would  have  found  it  out  at  once ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other." 

And  having  thus  laid  down  the  law,  she  re- 
treated to  a  little  distance.  She  did  not  like 
to  say  what,  in  fact,  was  her  feeling — that  she 
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thought  him  deficient  in  obserration,  because 
he  had  not  appeared  to  notice  her  own  supe- 
riority, nor  pay  that  homage  to  her  beauty 
vhich  she  considered  it  deserved. 

"  What  a  pity,"  thought  Susan,  as  she 
looked  at  her  receding  form,  "  that  with  so 
many  attractions,  she  should  yet  create  for 
herself  so  mnch  misery  !  How  truly  are  Miss 
Meiryn's  words  verified  in  her  case !  it  is,  in- 
deed, that  which  is  within  her,  and  not  that 
which  is  around  her,  which  creates  her  purga- 
tory." 

The  gentlemen  soon  joined  the  group  on 
the  terrace ;  and  as  they  all  sauntered  up  and 
down,  enjoying  the  delicious  air,  and  every 
now  aiid  then  pausing  to  listen  to  the  songs 
of  the  nightingales,  which  abounded  in  the 
groves  of  Burgh  Weston,  Florence  began  to 
feel  once  more  calm,  and  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  which  was  mi- 
donbtedly  one  of  peace,  Mr.  Gower  talked 
of  Naples,  and  of  the  beauty  of  Italian  moon- 
lighti!,  till  she  longed  to  go  there  and  enjoy 
"  And  perhaps  I  still  may  some  day," 
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thought  she  —  "  perhaps  I  may  go  with 
him." 

And  her  former  desire  to  make  a  conquest 
of  him,  which  had  heen  somewhat  damped, 
returned  again  in  its  full  force. 

After  tea,  she  was  summoned  by  her  brother 
to  the  piano. 

"  Come,  Florence,"  said  she,  "  give  us  a 
song  or  two,  there's  a  good  girl,  Sydney  is 
very  fond  of  music  ■ —  are  not  you,  Sydney  ? 
particularly  of  Madame  Silvani's  ?"  and  then 
they  both  laughed,  and  Sydney  just  looked 
sufficiently  foolish  to  induce  Charles  to  go 
on  quizzing  him  upon  the  subject  of  Madame 
Silvani  for  the  next  few  minutes. 

Florence  sang  some  of  ber  Itest  Italian  airs, 
and  in  her  best  style ;  she  felt  that  a  person 
who  knew  so  much  about  Italy  would  be 
sure  to  appreciate  Italian  singing ;  and  it  was 
a  comfort  to  be  certain  she  was  not  throwing 
it  away  upon  one  unworthy  to  listen  to  it. 
She  was,  however,  a  little  disgusted  to  find 
that,  instead  of  being  instantly  attracted  to 
her  side,  as  she  had  expected  he  would  be, 
and  listening   with  delighted  and  fixed  at- 
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tention  to  her  warbling,  he  still  continued  in 

the  place  where  he  was;   till,  at  last,  per- 

ceiying  that  Anne  was  about  to  wind  a  skein 

of  silk,  and  was  looking  for  a  chair  to  put  it 

upon,  he  got  up  and  offered  hid  services  to 

bold  it  for  her.     Poor  Anne !   she  was  ut- 

terlj  overcome  at  finding  herself  the  object 

of  80  much  attention^— she,  who  had  but  just 

emerged  from  the  school-room.     She  looked 

exceedingly  foolish,  and  accepted   his  offer 

merely  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  re- 

fose  it ;    and  there  thej  sat  opposite  each 

other  very  harmoniously,  she  never  raising 

her  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  silk  she  was 

winding,  and  leaving  him  ample  opportunity 

of  observing  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  long 

dark  eye-lashes,  as  they  fringed  her  cheeks, 

and  to  wonder  what  on  earth  could  produce 

such  a  never-ending  succession  of  blushes. 

"  Well,'*  thought  Florence,  "  this  is  really 
too  much.  To  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
my  singing,  but  to  go  and  post  himself  by  that 
goose,  Anne !  What  can  he  see  in  her  to  ad- 
mire ? — he  must  be  blind  as  well  as  deaf !" 

£2 
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And  she  resolved  to  sing  no  more.  She  tras 
too  proud  to  *  waste  her  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air '  —  her  singing  on  those  who  did 
not  think  it  worth  attending  to. 

"  Is  that  all,  my  dear?"  ioquired  Charles, 
as  he  looked  round,  and  saw  her  about  to  rise 
from  the  piano ;  "  I  don't  tliink  you  have 
given  us  your  hest  choice  to-night;  —  don't 
go  yet ;  sing  something  more." 

"  Does  Miss  Bouverie  never  sing  English 
songs  ?"  inquired  Sydney,  from  his  comer. 
"  If  I  might  venture  to  ask  for  an  English 
BOng  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  never  sing  any  thing  bat  Italian,"  said 
Florence,  in  a  decided  tone,  and  at  the  same 
time  rising  from  the  instrument,  and  drawing 
up  her  beautiful  figure  to  its  utmost  height. 
Susan,  who,  as  usual,  was  occupied  at  the  tea- 
table,  and  who  from  behind  tlie  urn  was 
an  unobser\-ed  spectator  of  all  that  passed, 
thought  she  could  perceive  on  Mr.  Gower's 
countenance  a  look  of  surprise  as  her  sister 
made  this  reply  ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  were  so  or  not,  for  that  very 
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instaot  she  found  herself  summoned  by  her 

ftther  to  the  piano.     ^'  If  you  like  English 

aoogs,  Mr.  Gower,  so  do  I ;  and  Susan  there 

can  sing  you  ballads  by  the  dozen.     Come, 

Snsan^  give  us  one  or  two  of  your  simplest 

English  melodies ;    I  like  them  better  than 

all  the  Italian  brayuras  in  the  world.** 

Thus  appealed  to,  Susan  must  obey ;  and, 
endeayouring  to  conceal  the  shy  feelings  she 
could  not  quite  overcome,  she  went  to  the 
instrument.  Her  voice  trembled  a  little  at 
first,  but  its  tones  were  sweet  and  clear ;  and 
she  sang  with  such  remarkable  feeling  and 
simplicity,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
touched.  Hers  was  a  peculiar  voice ;  it  had 
in  it  a  tone  of  melancholy  which  suited  well 
with  the  sweet  and  plaintive  melodies  in 
which  she  chiefly  delighted :  it  always  seemed 
as  though  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her 
song,  and  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listened. 

Mr.  Gower  was  charmed.  He  thought  no 
more  of  Anne's  eye-lashes,  nor  of  her  blushes ; 
he  now  only  longed  that  she  would  quickly 
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dispeDse  with  his  services ;  and  no  sooner 
had  she  done  so,  than,  like  a  hoj  just  escaped 
from  school,  he  hurried  to  the  piaao,  and, 
taking  his  seat  heside  Susan,  left  her  no  alter- 
native but  to  go  on  singing  balJad  after  ballad, 
and  song  after  song,  till  at  last  she  herself, 
out  of  pity  for  poor  Florence's  feelings,  put 
a  stop  to  his  entreaties  for  "  only  one  more," 
by  observing  that  she  must  not  forget  her 
father's  game  at  chess ;  and  that  it  would  be 
too  late  to  play  if  they  did  not  begin  now. 

Florence  was  by  this  time  completely  oat 
of  humour ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew 
her  best  trembled  lest  she  should  betray  her 
feelings  before  Mr.  Gower,  and  completely 
ruin  herself  in  his  opinion.  Fortunately  for 
her,  however,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  doing 
80.  For  a  considerable  time  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  chess-players  in  their 
distant  comer;  and  afterwards,  when  he  did 
join  the  group  round  the  work-table,  hia  con- 
versation was  chiefly  directed  to  Charles  and 
Bessy,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  together ; 
whilst  Florence  kept  her  eyes  intently  fixed 
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upon  her  work,  and  never,  daring  the  rest  of 
the  eyening,  uttered  a  syllable ;   maintaining 
an  immoYeable  gravity  in  spite  of  all  her 
brother's  wretched  pons.     Nor  conld  she  even 
flatter  herself  that  by  this  conduct  she  was 
punishing  Mr.  Gower;   for  he  talked  and 
laoghed  just  as  though  she  were  not  present, 
and  never  even  so  much  as  looked  her  way. 
He  was  certainly  a  most  unaccountable  per- 
son.   But  one  thing  she  was  quite  clear  about 
—and  that  was,  that  he  was  utterly  devoid  of 
taste. 

In  short,  this  evening,  from  which  she  had 
expected  so  much  pleasure,  closed  in  stormily 
with  Florence ;  and  when  at  last  she  retired 
to  her  own  room,  and  Susan  followed  her  with 
an  amiable  desire  to  soothe,  if  possible,  her 
irritated  feelings,  the  peevish  tone  in  which 
she  returned  her  ^^  good  night,*'  and  declared 
that  she  was  tired  to  death,  told  sufficiently 
the  state  of  her  mind,  and  how  thoroughly 
she  was  disgusted  with  the  guest  whom  she 
had  expected  to  find  so  delightful.  Susan 
saw  it  was  no  time  to  say  any  thing  then ; 
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she  could  only  hope  a  night's  rest  might  dis- 
sipate the  ill-temper  that  was  brooding,  and 
that  the  morning  might  see  her  rise  with 
softer  dispositions  and  a  more  amiable  comi- 
tenance. 

A  night's  rest  did  do  wonders,  and  Florence 
made  her  appearance  at  the  hreakfast-table  ra- 
diant with  smiles,  and  more  prepared  for  con- 
quest than  ever.  The  truth  was,  she  was 
piqued;  she  had  fancied  herself  irresistible,  and 
she  found  she  was  not  so ;  she  could  not  carry 
all  before  her  without  an  eftbrt,  as  she  had 
expected  to  do.  Still,  she  would  conquer  at 
last — she  was  resolved  to  conquer — but  she 
must  employ  the  same  means  as  others.  It 
was  not  enough  to  he  more  beautiful  than  any 
body  else,  she  most  make  herself  agreeable 
also. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfection  of  Flo- 
rence's temper  during  the  whole  of  that  day  : 
any  one  who  had  not  known  her  would  have 
thought  her  an  angel.  To  her  brother  she 
was  yielding  —  with  her  sisters  playful  —  to 
her  father  submissive ;  her  sole  desire  seemed 
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to  be  to  make  herself  pleasant  to  all,  and  to 
render  every  thing  pleasant  to  their  gue^t. 
And  in  all  this,  to  do  her  justice,  she  was  not 
hypocritical— she  did  not  wish  to  appear  better 
in  his  eyes  than  she  really  was ;  it  was  simply 
that  her  vanity  was  piqued,  and  she  had  an 
object  to  gain  —  an  object  strong  enough  to 
OTercome  for  the  time  all  asperities  and  in- 
equalities of  temper. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Therefore  well  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Borneo  and  Juliei. 

So  many  ^ests  invite,  as  here  are  writ. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnished  for  this  time 
1  will  stir  about 


-You  have  your  hands  full  all 


On  this  so  sudden  business* 

Borneo  and  Juliet, 

After  some  family  consultation,  it  was  de- 
termined in  conclave  that,  during  Mr.  Gower's 
stay,  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  invite 
some  of  the  neighbours;  it  would  make  it 
more  gay  for  him ;  and  young  men  were  not 
so  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
any  of  the  young  ladies  would  turn  up  their 
noses  at  a  new  one. 

At  Curzon  Park,  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, there  dwelt  Sir  James  and  Lady  Ho* 
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noria  Carzon  and  their  daughter,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  Burgh  Weston  for  ages  ; 
they  must  be  asked  to  stay  a  few  days,  Then 
there  were  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  James  Aspiuwall ; 
and  Mr.  Lethbridge,  the  old  bachelor  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  Mr.  Howard,  the  young 
elergyinan,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
excellent  living  of  Bernal-cum-Ingleby,  with 
ias  pretty  bride,  Lady  Augusta,  who  had 
nerer  yet  been  asked  to  Burgh  Weston  at 
aQ;  besides  sundry  other  "  odds  and  ends," 
ss  Florence  designated  them,  in  the  shape  of 
widows  with  daughters,  old  maids  with  money, 
and  carates  without,  who  would  ilo  to  slip  in 
any  where,  and  till  up  gaps.  These  must  all 
be  asked  some  time  or  other,  and  no  time 
oonld  be  better  than  the  present,  when  Charles 
vas  at  home,  and  they  had  a  guest  staying 
with  them. 

Accordingly,  the  notes  were  written  and 
despatched,  and  in  due  time  answers  M'ere  re- 
ceived,  almost  all  of  them  favourable.  The 
Gnrzons  would  be  happy  to  come;  and  the 
Howards  would  come  if  they  could,  but  they 
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were  obliged,  for  Tarions  reasona,  to  leave  it 
doubtful.  As  for  Mr.  Lethbridge,  he  would 
accept,  of  course,  for  he  had  no  idea  of  ever 
refusing  an  invitation,  unless  engaged  else- 
where, and  the  colonel  received  as  usual  two 
pages  expressive  of  his  delight,  written  in  the 
most  copper-plate  hand,  and  full  of  high-flovra 
complimeuts  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  fa- 
mily. 

The  prospect  of  "  company "  in  a  quiet 
country  establishment  generally  occasions  a 
most  amusing  bustle  and  excitement  in  the 
lower  regious,  if  not  in  the  upper,  especially 
where  such  things  occur  but  seldom,  as  was 
the  ease  at  Burgh  Weston.  The  colonel  was 
not  fond  of  society  ;  it  interfered  to  a  certain 
degree  with  his  out-of-door  habits,  and  un- 
avoidably occasioned  a  want  of  punctuality  in 
the  arrangements  within — the  greatest  annoy- 
ance he  could  possibly  have  to  endure.  A 
party  in  the  house,  therefore,  occurred  but 
seldom,  and,  excepting  at  the  yearly  races,  a 
few  archery  meetings,  and  the  annual  county 
balls,  these  girls  had  been  but  little  seen  by 
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the  neighbourhood.  They  had  indeed  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Beauties  of  the 
coontj,  and  no  one  who  saw  them  enter  a 

*  B ball-room  together,  would  deny  that 

three  at  least  out  of  the  four  were  as  tall, 
stiikiDg,  and  handsome  girls  as  could  be  seen 
in  any  ball-room  in  England. 

£yen  Colonel  Bouverie  himself  contributed 
his  share  to  the  general  effect  of  the  group, 
fie  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  and 
his  tally  fine  figure,  upright  as  in  his  youth, 
his  finely  chiselled  features,  and  well  propor- 
tioned limbs,  excited  admiration  even  now, 
though  his  countenance,  which  was  singularly 
wrinkled,   and  his  head  almost   completely 
bald,  told  the  effect  of  years,  and  of  the  hard- 
ships he  had  undergone  in  earlier  life.    Alto- 
gether he  was  a  striking  specimen  of  an  old 
English  officer ;  for  no  one  who  looked  at  him 
could  doubt  the  fact  of  his  being  one ;  there 
was  something  military  in  his  carriage,  his 
walk,  and  even  in  the  very  way  in  which  he 
buttoned  his  coat,  which  was  not  intentional, 
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but  habitoal.  He  did  not  care  to  be  tfaonghb 
good-looking,  but  he  did  care  to  look  like  a 
soldier ;  and  notliing  annoyed  him  so  much 
as  to  be  called  Mr.  Bonverie,  though  he  had 
ID  fact  no  actual  right  to  the  designation  of 
Colonel. 

There  was  a  certain  sternness  in  Colonel 
Bouverie's  handsome  countenance,  which  led 
many  to  suppose  most  unjustly  that  he  was 
harsh  in  his  temper ;  and  it  was  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  was  a 
tyrant  Avith  his  daughters,  and  that  they  led 
a  most  uncomfortable  life  under  his  control. 
This  report  originated  as  moat  reports  do — no 
one  exactly  knew  how ;  but,  once  arisen, 
many  little  circuinstances  tended  to  confinn 
and  strengthen  it ;  amongst  which  were  the 
secluded  life  led  by  the  Miss  Bouveries,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  known  to  have 
complained ;  the  extraordinary  particularity 
of  the  Colonel  w  ith  rcgai-d  to  punctuality ; 
and  the  peculiar  deference  wth  which  he  was 
treated  by  his  servants,  joined  to  a  certain 
coldness  and  formality  in  hia  own  demeanour 
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towaids  ftrangen.  In  short,  he  was  believed 
to  be  a  severe  and  jealons  father,  who  kept 
lu8  beaatifdl  daughters  in  great  restraint ;  and, 
i!  he  conld  help  it,  would  never  allow  them 
to  marry. 

Some  few,  indeed,  who  were  more  inti- 
mity acquainted  with  the  int^rieur  of  Buigh 
Weston  knew  that  it  was  not  so,  and  raised 
their  voices  in  the  Coloners  defence ;  amongst 
whom  was  Miss  Mervyn :  but  they  were 
hardly  listened  to.  When  common  report 
has,  as  it  were,  once  fairly  established  a  thing, 
common  report  b  generally  considered  worthy 
of  belief ;  and  the  Miss  Bouveries  were  pitied 
for  their  hard  lot  quite  as  much  as  they  could 
have  wished,  and  certainly  infinitely  more 
than  they  were  either  conscious  of,  or  de- 
served. How  amused  would  half  the  world 
be  if  they  could  but  hear  the  comments,  the 
doubts,  and  sunnises  of  the  other  half ! — and 
what  never-ending  astonishment  would  be 
created  if,  instead  of  the  prejudices  and 
hastily-formed  opinions  of  one-half  about  the 
other,  the  real  truth  were  suddenly  placed 
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before  all !  Many  a  wonderful  story,  which 
has  excited  both  curiosity  and  horror,  would 
sink  into  a  very  simple  and  natural  circum- 
Btance,  and  many  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
heard-of character  would  turn  out  to  be  an 
exceedingly  common-place  one. 

Perhaps,  if  Sydenham,  the  Miss  Bouveries' 
maid,  (who  had  lived  with  them  for  years,  and 
was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectable 
tradesman),  could  have  known  that  Mrs. 
Long,  my  Lady  Honoria's  waiting- woman  (who 
wore  a  white  satiu  bonnet,  a  real  chantiUy 
veil,  gold  ear-rings,  and  rings  up  to  the  first 
joint  of  her  lingers,  and  who  was  wont  to 
boast  of  her  being  the  only  one  of  her  family 
who  would  condescend  to  '  go  out'},  if  she 
could  have  known  tliat  the  said  Mrs.  Long 
had  in  reality  been  bom  in  the  workhouse, 
where  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
respected  mother,  and  that  she  had  made  her 
d^but  in  service  as  maid  of  all  work  to  a  petty 
farmer,  who  paid  her  with  more  kicks  than 
half-pence — the  said  Mrs.  Sydenham  might 
have  looked  forward  to  the  said  Mrs.  Long's 
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t  with  less  awe  than  she  actualljr  did ;  and 
he  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of 
new  trimming  and  lining  the  quiet  straw  bon- 
net which  she  had  hitherto  thought  good 
enough  for  church  on  Sundays,  though  it  was 
not  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Long. 

In  like  manner,  Mrs.  Willis,  the  respect- 
able old  cook  and  housekeeper,  who,  for  the 
credit  of  her  master's  house,  was  bent  upon 
astonishing  the  neighbourhood  by  the  skill 
and  excellence  of  her  dinners,  and  was  fretting 
and  fuming  from  morning  till  night,  so  as  to 
conyince  the  kitchen-maid  that  she  was  going 
to  have  '  one  of  her  fits,'  could  have  known  how 
very  little  her  dishes  would  be  noticed  at  all ; 
and  if  they  were,  how  old-fashioned  and  me- 
diocre they  would  he  thought, — she  would, 
probaHy,  hare  been  spared  much  trouble  and 
uuciety. 

Bat  mankind  are  all  alike,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  they  all  feel  convinced  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  them,  and  that 
erery  thing  they  do,  and  say,  and  look,  is  of 

!  same  importance  to  others  as  to  them- 
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selyes.  The  artist  thinks  society  is  occupied 
with  his  paintings;  the  anther  cannot  per- 
suade himself  that  eveij  person  he  meets  is 
not  fall  of  his  last  book;  and  the  man  of 
fashion  is  convinced  that  the  world  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  admire  and  ape  his  man- 
ner and  appearance.  How  much  humility  it 
requires  to  know  our  real  place  in  the  vast 
social  universe — to  feel  our  utter  nothingness, 
excepting  inasmuch  as  we  contribute  our  mite 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Resohed  tbe  chorch't  welfare  to  ensure. 

What  angeb  would  those  be  who  thus  excel 

In  theologies,  oould  they  sew  as  well  1 

Yocwe. 

As  cirQ  and  distant,  as  those  mathematical  lines  which  ap- 
pear to  be  taking  all  possible  pains  to  approach  one  another, 

lod  get  neTer  a  jot  the  nearer  for  it. 

Devereux. 

Abasia's  highly  boni,  and  nicely  bred. 

YouNe. 

With  a  pompous  display  of  language*  that  puizles  a  plain 

otn  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

Heir  at  Law. 


Ladt  Honoria  Corzon  was  a  veij  re- 
markable person  —  a  strange  mixture  of  cle« 
▼emess,  yanity,  and  inconsistency.  By  some 
she  was  considered  a  blue,  by  others  a  metho- 
dist^  and  by  others  again  a  mere  political  en- 
thusiast. She  was,  in  reality,  all  three  by 
turns ;  and  would,  if  she  could,  have  been  all 
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three  at  once.  She  endeavoured  to  be  every 
thing,  and  to  unite  in  herself  all  knowledge ; 
and  her  boast  was  that  there  was  no  subject, 
however  light  or  abstruse,  upon  which  she 
could  not  converse  better  than  other  people. 
She  had  made  quite  a  study  of  divinity ;  there 
was  no  theological  work  of  any  note  that  she 
had  not  read  ;  and  she  was  never  so  delighted 
as  when  she  could  contrive  to  get  some  mo- 
dest young  clergyman  into  a  comer,  and  at- 
tack him  with  questions  and  discussions,  till 
he  was  fairly  overpowered  by  her  volubility 
and  great  learning,  and  was  glad  to  confess 
himself  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  her  in 
either. 

Lady  Honoria  had  certainly  a  powerful  me- 
mory. But,  though  she  could  retain  in  her 
mind  with  extraordinary  precision  the  most 
minute  variations  and  points  of  doctrine,  aa 
set  forth  in  almost  every  work  she  had  ever 
read,  it  would  have  puzzled  her  not  a  little 
to  have  stated  exactly  what  she  herself  did 
or  did  not  believe.  She  was  too  much  occa- 
pied  in  finding  out  what  mankind  had  thought 
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since  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  to  at- 
tend much  to  what  she  thought  herself,  or  to 
its  effect  upon  her  own  individual  character ; 
and  the  consequence  was  (as  it  always  is, 
where  people  utterly  neglect  the  study  of 
themselves  for  something  else)  that  there  was 
great  variety  and  inconsistency  in  her  creed, 
as  well  as  her  practice. 

Lady  Honoria  was,  moreover,  a  most  violent 
politician ;  she  knew  all  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates by  heart,  and  debated  upon  them  her- 
self with  far  greater  fluency  than  many  of 
those  whose  speeches  she  discussed.  She 
could  tell  every  question  that  had  been  mooted 
during  the  session,  and  not  only  how  every 
member  of  any  importance  had  voted,  but  the 
result  of  every  division  that  had  taken  place. 
In  short,  no  person  making  a  complete  pro- 
fession of  politics,  and  devoting  her  life  to  the 
subject,  could  have  had  more  to  say  upon  it, 
or  known  better  all  its  details,  past  and  pre- 
sent, than  Lady  Honoria.  And,  whatever  she 
discussed,  whether  it  were  tithes,  advowsons, 
or  bishoprics,  unknown  tongues,  Quakerism, 
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or  Socimaniam,  Irelaod,  Catholic  Emancipa-  , 
tion,  or  the  Poor  Laws,  it  was  all  discussed  i 
with  the  same  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  ex- 
traordinary excitement  of  manner,  which  led 
many  people  to  suppose  that  (to  use  a  vnlgar 
expression)  "  there  was  a  screw  loose  some- 
where." But  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
clue  to  her  singularities  might  be  given  in  one 
little  word,  which  would  explain  almost  every 
weakness  and  inconsistency  under  the  sim ; 
namely,  Vanity. 

Lady  Honoria's  daughter  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent person.  She,  too,  was  clever,  hut  in  a 
quieter  away ;  she  read  deep  books,  but  she 
made  no  display  of  them ;  and,  though  she 
was  in  reality  both  well  informed  and  accom- 
plished, few,  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
discover  that  she  was  bo,  would  ever  have 
found  it  out.  She  was  very  pretty ;  with 
small  delicate  features,  and  splendid  dark  eyes; 
and  her  figure,  though  considerably  below  the 
common  height,  was  exquisitely  fonned.  She 
was  proud ; — proud  of  her  mother's  family, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  ;  proud  of 
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iier  father's  riches,  which  were  veiy  great ;  and 
proud  oi  her  own  talents  and  beauty ,  which  she 
piobably  thought  more  of  than  all  the  rest. 
But  her  pride  showed  itself  to  the  world  in  a 
fflogular  way.    In  her  own  home,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  condescension  and  courtesy  of  her 
manner  to  every  guest,  even  the  most  humble. 
She  rarely  stooped  to  familiarity,  indeed,  ex- 
cept with  a  very  few ;  but  she  was  attentive, 
polite,  and  kind  to  all,  even  to  the  most  dowdy 
curate's  wife,  or  the  gawkiest  apothecary's 
daughter.     When  she  went  out  elsewhere, 
however,  she  was  a  totally  different  being. 
She  became  cold,  formal,  and  supercilious  in 
her  demeanour;  and  the  very  same  people 
whom  she  had  put  herself  almost  unnecessa- 
rily out  of  the  way  to  be  civil  to  at  Curzon, 
and  who  had  departed,  charmed  with  the  at- 
tention they  had  received  from  her,  would  be 
frozen  by  the  coldness  and  hauteur  of  her 
abardy  when  they  next  met  her  in  public. 

Of  course  this  apparent  caprice  rendered 
her  decidedly  unpopular ;  but  she  was  not  a 
person  who  cared  much  for  being  generally 
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liked,  and  Bhe  could  always  be  agreeable 
enough  to  those  whom  she  reallj  wished  to 
cultivate.  The  fact  was,  in  her  opinion  it  was 
better  to  be  feared  than  to  be  exposed  to  the 
familiarity  of  people  whom  she  thought  be- 
neath her  ;  and,  though  it  was  a  part  of  the 
high  breeding  which  belonged  to  her  exalted 
birth  to  treat  with  affability  and  condeacension 
all  those  who  were  thought  worthy  to  enter 
her  father's  house,  and  to  sink,  as  it  were,  the 
high-bom  lady  in  the  attentive  and  conrteons 
hostess,  still,  in  other  houses,  every  where 
ehe,  she  considered  she  had  a  right  to  be  as 
haughty  as  she  pleased,  and  to  show,  by  her 
manner  to  the  '  common  herd,'  that,  although 
she  did  condescend  to  come  among  them,'  she 
was  not  the  less  immeasurably  their  superior 
on  that  account. 

Such  were  the  mother  and  daughter — both 
peculiar,  and  both  from  the  same  cause, Vanity ; 
though  it  took  different  turns  in  each,  and 
manifested  itself  by  very  different  effects. 

The  father  was  not  wlthont  bis  peculiarities, 
too.     Who  is  there  that  has  not  some  distin- 
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fefoishing  feature,  of  mind  as  well  as  person,  to 
mark  his  moral  indiyidoality  ?  And  if  it  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  that,  ont  of  the  millions  of 
existing  human  faces,  no  two  are  precisely 
alike,  surely  it  is  no  less  so  that  no  two  cha- 
XBcteiB  should  unite  exactly  the  same  qualities 
of  mind  or  heart. 

Sir  James  Curzon  was  a  virtuoso  and  a  man 
of  taste :  he  was  fond  of  scientific  pursuits,  and 
deyoted  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  the 
8tady  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  collection  of 
works  of  art.    His  gallery  of  pictures  and  sta- 
tues was  one  of  the  best  priyate  ones  ;  his  li- 
brary one  of  the  most  valuable  and  recherche 
in  England  ;  and  he  possessed  more  expensive 
and  out  of  the  way  curiosities  of  all  kinds  than 
ahnost  any  other  private  individual. 

Sir  James's  manner  was  exceedingly  pom- 
pous ;  which  created  an  erroneous  impression 
of  his  character,  for  in  reality  he  was  kind- 
hearted,  and  he  had  less  pride  than  either  his 
wife  or  daughter.  But  partly  from  a  certain 
shyness  which  was  natural  to  him,  partly  from 
a  fear  of  committing  himself  by  too  hasty 
VOL.  I.  P 
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Speech,  he  never  uttered  a  word,  even  on  the 
most  comraon-plaee  subject,  M-ithout  an  air  of 
solemnity  and  deliberation  which  woidd  have 
been  awful  if  it  had  not  often  been  absnrd. 
He  was  never  kno'wn  to  assent  immediately  to 
any  observation,  however  self-evident.  If  the 
stm  shone  full  upon  his  face,  and  it  was  ob- 
served to  him  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  he  would 
pause  a  moment  to  consider  whether  he  might 
safely  agree  with  the  remark,  and  whilst 

«  deep  oD  his  front  engraven 

Deliberstiun  sat, 

would  make  two  or  three  preparatory  hums, 
tlien  clear  his  throat  with  cheerfulness,  and 
reply  with  a  singular  kind  of  alacrity,  "  Yes ; 
the  power  of  the  sun  is  considerable,  and  we 
may,  I  trust,  indulge  a  confident  hope  that  It 
will  continue  to  favour  us  with  its  exhilarating 
beams." 

This  pomposity  of  manner  made  it  no  small 
fatigue  to  hold  a  continued  conversation  with 
Sir  James  Curzon.  One  felt  like  an  unfortunate 
nurse  doomed  to  drag  a  great  fat  child  up  hill, 
the  said  child  leaning  its  whole  weight  back- 
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wards,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  hauled  np  by 
main  force.   Exactly  a  similar  dragging  of  the 
mind  was  the  result  of  any  intercourse  with 
Sir  James.  Tet  it  was  not  that  his  ideas  flowed 
60  mnch  more  slowly  than  other  people's,  but 
tliat  he  was  so  afraid  of  ever  expressing,  or 
assenting  to  an  erroneous  one.    Johnson  him- 
self, with  Boswell  at  his  elbow,  could  not  have 
been  more  particular  as  to  the  opinions  he  de« 
LVered,  or  the  words  in  which  he  clothed  them. 
Bat  then  every  thing  in  Sir  James's  house  and 
place  was  done  according  to  the  most  scien- 
tific principle,  and  he  could  explain  the  minu- 
tiflB  of  every  thing  himself,  if  one  had  but  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  him  long  enough. 

It  was  certainly  no  small  matter  of  marvel 
how  this  husband  and  wife,  so  utterly  different 
in  every  respect,  could  contrive  to  get  on  to- 
gether ;  yet  they  did  get  on  perfectly,  without 
either  of  them  yielding  the  slightest  point  to 
the  other.  Lady  Honoria  never  chattered  a 
whit  the  less  fast  because  Sir  James  was  so 
glow ;  and  Sir  James  was  never  surprised  by 
her  volubility  in  giving  her  opinions,  into  less 
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caution  and  deliberation  in  expressing  his  own. 
It  is  true,  to  every  hundred  words  which  pro- 
ceeded out  of  her  mouth,  only  one  might  make 
its  way  laboriously  out  of  his;  but  then  he 
made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  the  wondrous 
sagacity  of  his  looks.  He  was  one  of  those 
people  who 

"  By  diol  of  dark  eye-browi  strive  to  look  wise," 
and  who  seem  as  though  they  are  always  about 
to  say  some  exceedingly  good  thing  —  only  it 
never  comes ! 

Sir  James  was  hospitably  disposed,  and  more 
fond  of  exhibiting  his  curiosities  to  his  guests 
than  perhaps  they  were  of  seeing  them  Cur- 
zon  House  was  therefore  constantly  full,  and 
its  owner  had  more  than  once  hummed  and 
ha-ed,  and  looked  unutterably  solemn  at  the 
head  of  his  own  table,  when  Colonel  Bourerie 
and  his  beautiful  daughters  had  been  amongst 
the  guests  assembled  at  it.  They  had  never 
stayed  at  Curzon  for  more  than  a  single  night, 
however ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attentions 
they  had  repeatedly  received  from  the  whole 
party  — notwithstanding  that  Sir  James  had 
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on  one  occasion  had  the  gallery  lighted  up  on 
pnrpoee  for  the  Miss  Bouveries  to  see  the  ef- 
fect of  the  statues  by  candlelight,  and  on  an- 
other had  actually  offered  to  open  hia  museum 
for  their  particular  inspection — they  had  never 
quitted  the  place  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
relief  that  the  visit  was  over,  and  an  increased 
relish  for  the  delights  of  home. 

Florence  could  never  divest  herself  of  the 
idea  that  in  Miss  Curzon'a  civility  there  lurked 
i  certain  hanteur  which  was  almost  ofFenaive ; 
for  condescension  of  manner  may  be  sometimes 
even  more  galling  to  the  pride  than  actual 
neglect.  There  was  no  nature,  no  laisser  alter 
about  her,  such  as  one  might  expect  to  see  in 
a  girl  of  her  age  ;  she  seemed  as  though  she 
herself  never  forgot,  and  wished  no  one  else 
to  forget,  the  fact,  that  she  was  great,  and 
they  were  little.  In  short,  Florence  disliked 
her,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  Miss  Curzon  as  cor- 
dially disliked  Florence  and  the  whole  Bou- 
rerie  party,  not  excepting  the  amiable  Susan  ; 
and,  if  her  wish  had  been  attended  to,  the  in- 

I  litatioQ  to  Bargh  Weston  would  not  have  been 

[accepted. 
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But  Lady  Honoria  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mute  when  she  took  a  thing  into  her  head, 
and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  go  to 
Burgh  Weston  she  would.  She  liked  a  little 
society  as  well  as  most  people,  particularly 
when  (to  use  another  vulgar  expression)  she 
was  sure  to  be  able  to  play  first  fiddle  herself. 
Then  she  was  djnng  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
a  person  Mr.  Howard  was,  who,  she  under- 
stood, had  been  invited  to  meet  them— whe- 
ther he  were  as  deeply  read  in  divinity  as 
herself,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  Oxford 
Tract  Sect.  So  the  invitation  was  accepted ; 
and  the  Miss  Bouveries'  nerves  were  not  ren- 
dered more  composed  by  receiving  a  note  in 
the  rapid,  queer,  almost  illegible  scrawl  of 
Ifldy  Honoria  herself,  intimating  that  she. 
Sir  James,  and  their  daughter,  would  so  far 
condescend  as  to  make  their  appeanmce  at 
Burgh  Weston  at  the  appointed  time. 

And  at  the  appointed  time  they  did  come, 
and  were  received  in  due  form  by  Colonel 
Bouverie  and  his  eldest  daughter ;  the  latter 
of  whom  felt  any  thing  but  flattered  by  the 
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freering  formality  of  Miss  Curzon's  manuer, 
mA  the  perfect  nonchalance  with  which  Lady 
HoQoria  inquired  every  particular  as  to  who 
was  invited  to  meet  them,  &c. ; — ending  the 
whole  by  observing  very  coolly — 

"Well,  my  dear,  now  don't  keep  us  long 
St  dessert ;  I've  a  particular  objection  to  it ; 
and  you  know  you've  the  reputation  of  staying 
in  the  dining-room  till  the  ladies  are  nearly 
asleep  in  their  chairs." 

Florence  felt  very  angry,  but  she  concealed 
it  as  well  as  she  could,  and  merely  said,  "  We 
m  seldom  have  any  one  to  dine  here,  that  I 
don't  know  who  can  have  spread  such  a  report ; 
Irat  I  will  certainly  avoid  the  error  to-day." 

As  soon  as  she  had  seen  the  two  fine  ladies 
feirly  lodged  in  their  rooms,  where  a  still 
finer  lady,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Long,  was 
Boon  summoned  to  solace  them  with  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before  dinner-time,  —  Florence  rushed  up  to 
Susan,  to  vent,  in  abase  and  ridicule  of  them 
both,  some  of  the  spleen  which  their  beha- 
vioar  bad  excited  in  her  bosom :  whilst  Anne 
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and  Bessy,  who  had  been  too  shy  to  assist  in 
the  task  of  receiving  them,  listened  with  open 
mouths  to  the  recital  of  their  impertinence ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  could  edge  in  a  word, 
proceeded  to  inquire,  in  the  most  minute  and 
earnest  manner,  every  particular  concerning 
Miss  Curzon's  dress  and  appearance. 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 


Thegiiettt  wreeomel 

Borneo  and  Jmiiei. 

Have  a  care  of  jour  entertaiomeoU. 

Merry  Wive$  of  Windsor, 

Of  rank  and  riches  proud,  Geora  frowns ! 

YouNe. 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat  f 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

When  the  party  had  assembled,  Florence 
could  not  help  admitting  to  herself  that 
greatness,  after  all,  has  its  annoyances,  and 
that,  though  her  position  as  mistress  of  the 
house  might  be  flattering  to  her  vanity,  its 
cares  and  anxieties  almost  overbalanced  its 
pleasures.  She  tried  not  to  start  when  she 
heard  a  dozen  plates  smashed  to  pieces  at 
once  in  the  distant  dining-room,  and  to  look 
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as  though  she  had  not  heard  it,  thongh  CTery 
one  instantly  paused  in  their  conversation,  as 
the  long-continued  crash  sounded  dismaDy  in 
their  ears.  She  etruggled  hard,  too,  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned  when  she  found  all  her 
attempts  to  draw  Miss  Curzon  into  conversa- 
tion produced  nothing  but  the  coldest  replies 
from  that  young  lady ;  and  she  did  her  best 
in  vain  to  conceal  her  fidgeting  anxiety  at 
the  extraordinary  time  they  had  to  wait  for 
dinner — a  period  so  interminable,  that  at  last 
she  felt  convinced  something  terrible  most 
have  happened,  either  to  Mrs.  "Willis  or  her 
dishes. 

At  last,  just  as  in  a  fit  of  despair  she  was 
about  to  slip  out  of  the  room,  and  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  the  folding  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  every  one  was  disposed  to 
forgive  the  sudden  shock  which  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's military  mode  of  announcing  the  din- 
ner had  produced  to  their  nerves,  in  their  joy 
at  finding  that  it  was  at  last  on  the  table. 

Then  there  was  the  anxiety  about  how 
they  would  all  get  paired,  and  the  mortifica- 
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tion  of  hearing,  first  from  the  top,  and  then 

I  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  "  My  dear, 
Uiie  turbot  is  sadly  over-boiled." — "  Gilchri-tt, 
tike  the  venison  out  of  the  room.  Florence, 
t  am  Rorrj',  but,  I  must  send  it  away.  It 
Ls  been  kept  sadly  too  long." 
I  Florence  felt  as  if  every  one  must  be  blaming 
ber  for  the  loss  of  the  venison,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  contretemps  and  accident  that 
took  place  during  the  repast.  She  listened 
with  a  most  abstracted  ear  to  the  prosing  of 
Mr.  Lethhridge  on  one  side,  and  the  pompous 
Mntences  of  Sir  James  on  the  other;  for,  in 
reality,  she  was  following  the  movements  of 
the  servants,  and  internally  hoping  that  no- 
thing worse  than  the  upsetting  of  a  few  drops 
of  champagne  over  Miss  Curzon's  dress,  and 
the  dropping  of  liidy  Augusta's  plate  of  jelly 
,  ifi  its  way  to  her,  might  be  the  result  of  their 
^uwkwardness. 

^B  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  dinner  went 
off  tolerably  well.  There  was  uo  lack  of  con- 
versation, which  was  the  great  point.  Lady 
Honoria  had  fortunately  got  Mr.  Howard  . 
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on  one  side  of  her ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
offered  the  necessary  civilities  to  Colonel 
Bonverie,  as  master  of  the  honse,  by  compli- 
menting him  upon  his  taste,  and  the  great 
improTcment  it  was  to  Burgh  Weston  to 
have  cut  down  so  much  wood,  and  opened 
out  80  many  viewa  of  the  water,  she  turned 
to  Mr.  Howard,  and  was  soon  deep  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  Puseyites,  prison  discipline, 
the  last  prize  essay,  which  was  considered  so 
clever,  Sociniauism,  Dr.  Channing's  style,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  abstruse  theological 
works  of  the  day.  , 

Mr.  Howard  had  been  prepared  for  the  i 
sort  of  person  he  was  to  meet  in  her  ladyship ; 
he  did  not,  therefore,  tomber  de  son  haut^  as 
he  would  otherwise  have  done ;  hut,  being  a 
very  quiet  and  gentlemanlike  person  himself, 
who  had  about  an  equal  objection  to  blues 
and  raethodists,  and  thought  women  could 
not  possibly  keep  too  much  in  the  background, 
it  was  all  he  could  do  to  conceal  the  disgust 
he  felt  at  the  decided  tone  with  which  Lady 
Honoria  laid    down  the  law  upon  subjects 
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ftbout  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  oaght  neyer 
to  have  even  thought.  Still  he  listened  Tcry 
politely  to  all  she  had  to  say,  and  differed  just 
enough  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  fresh  arguments  ;  which  was  precisely 
what  her  ladyship  liked  best ;  so  that  he 
created  a  very  favourable  impression  in  her 
mind,  and  she  internally  resolved  that  he 
should  be  very  soon  invited  to  Curzon,  in 
order  that  they  might  continue  their  discus- 
ffloQs : — whilst  he,  on  his  part,  every  now  and 
-then  stole  a  glance  across  the  table  at  his 
rpretty  little  wifp,  who  (the  youngest  but 
r  one  of  six  unmarried  sisters,  and  but  lately 
emerged  from  the  schoolroom)  was  as  shy  and 
reserved  as  even  he  could  desire, — and  congra- 
tolated  himself  that  she  was  neither  a  woman 
of  learning,  a  methodist,  nor  a  politician. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  none  of  them  silent.  It  Is  an  amusing 
thing  to  listen  to  the  buzz  of  voices  round  a 
dinner-table,  all  mixed  together  in  one  ge- 
neral confusion  ;  and  then  to  take  each  couple 
separately,  and  attend  to  the  conversation  of 
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each.  Something'  of  character  may  be  learQt 
by  an  attentive  obsen-er,  even  in  such  arti- 
ficial scenes  as  these,  where  every  one  is 
smirking  and  smiling,  and  intent  upon  making 
himself  appear  (perhaps  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  usually  is),  agreeable  and  amiable. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Gower  was 
endeavouring  to  gather  from  Susan  something; 
of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  every 
person  present,  and  admiring,  at  the  same 
time,  the  beautiful  small  head  and  aristocratic 
features  of  Miss  Curzon,  who  sat  opposite  to 
him. 

"  How  very  pretty  she  is  I"  be  exclaimed, 
at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Susan. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean — Lady  Augusta  ?" 
"  Lady  Augusta !  oh,  no !  my  oppo8ite 
neighbour.  But  do  not  look  at  her  directly, 
or  she  will  perceive  we  are  speaking  of  her. 
I  never  saw  such  a  classical  head,  and  such 
an  intellectual  expression  too !  She  must 
be  clever,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,  she  is  rert/  clever." 

"  What  a  nice  friend  for  you  all." 
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"  She  is  no  great  friend  of  ours,  I 
hncy  sbe  does  not  like  as,  or  she  thinks 
OS  not  worth  cultivating ;  for  we  never  get  on 
in  our  acquaintance  with  her,  and  I  don't 
think  she  means  we  ever  shall.  But,  I  believe, 
with  those  she  likes,  she  is  very  fascinating." 

"  She  has  certainly  a  most  fa.scinating  coun- 
tenance ;  and  with  such  a  mother  too ! .  .  .  " 
glancing  towards  Lady  Honoria.  "  What  a 
contrast !" 

"  There  was  a  report  lately  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  to  Lord  Fitzalbert,  but  I 
&iicy  it  is  not  true.  He  has  been  staying 
there  lately  a  good  deal,  and  as  he  wants 
money,  it  was  thought .  .  .  ." 

"  Is  she  rich,  then  ?" 

"  Her  father  will  give  her  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  I  believe  ;  at  least,  so  the 
world  say." 

"  ReaUy  !" 

"  How  remarkably  good  the  exhibition  was 
this  year!  don't  you  think  so.  Sir  James?" 
Sosan  heard  her  brother  observe,  at  a  little 
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distance,  and  she  waited  a  moment  or  two  for 
the  reply  before  it  came. 

"Hum! — ah! — hum!  .  .  Why,  yes  !"  and 
Sir  James  spread  out  his  hands  and  bowed, 
whilst  his  countenance  assumed  its  usual  look 
of  profound  wisdom.  "  It  was  undoubtedly 
fine ;  indeed,  one  might  even  say  peculiarly 
80  .  .  There  were  some  splendid  pictures  of 
Landseer's — splendid,  indeed  !  ah  !  There  was 
a  truth  and  depth  of  colouring  in  that  one  of 
the  ...  ah  !  the  Shetland  pony  —  which  I 
think  I  might  almost  venture  to  assert,  was 
never  surpassed  .  .  ah  !  .  .  not  even " 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  but  Sir 
James  looked  unutterable  things. 

"  You  bought  one  of  Landseer's  this  year, 
I  think." 

"  Hum  !  .  .  ah  ! — yes,  I  did ;  and  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  a  very  —  ah  !  a  very  superior 
one  .  .  .  But  you  must  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  of  it  . .  .  Yon  must  come  to  Curzon, 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  .  .  Ah !  .  ." 

"  You  are  very  good ;  I  should  like  to  see 
it  exceedingly ;  but  I  am  terribly  ignorant 
upon  the  subject  of  pictures,  and  .  .  .  ." 
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"  Ah !  hum  ! .  .  ah !  —  I  have  also  a  very 
cnrions  medal ;  I  might  say,  as  curious  an 
Mtiqne,  as  —  ah  I  .  •  .  which  I  lately  pro- 
cured   *' 

Sere  young  Mr.  Mordaunt  hent  forward 
bK  little  &t  person,  to  say  something  to  Co« 
lonel  Bouverie  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
Susan  heard  no  more. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  the  timid,  girlish  tones 
o!  Lady  Augusta's  voice  caught  her  ear,  dis- 
CQssing  phrenology  with  Mr.  Lethbridge. 

"  I  was  once  very  nearly  going  to  Deville, 
but,  when  it  came  to  the  time,  I  took  fnght, 
and  sent  one  of  my  sisters  instead.  I  am 
sorry  now,  since  you  say  he  is  really  worth 
going  to.  But  cannot  you  tell  me,"  with  a 
timid  glance  at  her  husband,  ^*  cannot  you 
tell  me  some  of  my  bumps,  Mr.  Lethbridge  ? 
I  should  so  like  to  know  if  you  would  guess 
right !" 

'*  It  would  be  impossible  without  proper 
examination.  Ton  have  benevolence  strongly 
developed.'* 

"  Oh,  dear  !'*  vrith  another  glance  at  her 
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husband,  **  how  conld  you  find  that  out  ?  I 
believe  I  am  considered  lather  soft-hearted ; 
at  least,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  wasps  killed, 
and  I  fainted  quite  away  once  when  we  ran 
oyer  a  child  .  .  .  But  where  is  the  organ  of 
bencTolence  ?  —  here  ?  —  oh  !  Well,  pray  go 
on. 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  of  gaiety ;  your 
disposition  must  be  a  merry  one." 

Susan  thought  the  little  giggle  of  delight 
which  followed  this  observation  sounded  yery 
merry  indeed,  though  it  was  almost  inune- 
diately  stopped  ;  and  Lady  Augusta  looked 
round  with  a  half-shamed,  half-frightened  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  to  see  if  any  one  had 
been  observing  her. 

"  You  do  not  care  for  music ;  and  you  are 
devoted  to  drawing,"  continued  her  companion ; 
"  figures  in  particular  you  prefer,  and  excel 
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Oh  really!  Mr.  Lethbridge,  I  shall  be 
quite  afraid  of  you! — How  very  extraordi- 
nary !  you  seem  to  know  every  thing  about 
me.  And  yet,  would  you  think  it  ?  Mr.  Howard 
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does  not  believe  in  phrenology  at  all.  But, 
lam  8010,  if  he  had  heard  70a  just  now. . . . 
Imnst  tell  him.  •  •  .But  do  go  on." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  mi^t  be 

beard  the  well-known  Bounds— ^' Well^  sir, 

wb^  I  commanded  the  regiment,  it  was  never 

done,  upon  my  honour — I  never  would  allow 

it,  and  I  always  told  the  officers  so.     I  don't 

how,  by  the  bye,  whether  I  ever  mentioned 

to  you  a  very  curious  circumstance  which  took 

place  when  we  were  stationed  at  Gibraltar. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  for  I  was  an 

eye-witness ....  Sergeant  Gilchrist — the  man 

you  have  just  seen — ^he  was  at  that  time  one 

of  the  finest-looking  fellows  in  the  service . . . 

'^  I  was  quite  surprised,  Mr.  Mordaunt, 

said  Julia  Curzon,  *'  to  hear  that  you  were 

already  in  the  country.     Is  it  not  unusually 

early  for  you  to  leave  town — in  the  middle  of 

the  season  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who 
was  as  silly  as  he  was  &t,  and  who  yet  thought 
himself  clever,  and  had  a  trick  of  saying  the 
most  insupportable  niaiseries,  which  were  in- 
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tended  for  wit ;  "  I  am  not  generally  fond  of 
duck-ponds  and  cabbages,  I  confess  ;  but  my 
friend,  Wolverhampton — you  know  Wolver- 
hampton, Miss  Curzon  ? — was  obliged  to  go 
suddenly  into  Scotland,  to  his  slater,  who  is 
dying,  and  I  don't  care  for  London  without 
him  ;  so  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
pop  down  unexpectedly  upon  my  people  at 
Throckmorton,  just  to  see  what  they're  arter, 
as  the  boors  say." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  did  not  add  that  there  was 
another  small  reason  which  had  induced  him 
to  leave  London,  viz.,  the  very  decided  rejec- 
tion of  hia  fat  hand  and  large  fortune  by  the 
beautiful  Lady  Anne  Grierson,  (to  whom  he 
had  lately  thought  proper  to  offer  both)  and 
whose  dislike  to,  and  contempt  for  him, 
though  as  evident  as  possible  to  every  one 
who  saw  tliem  together,  he  was  far  too  silly 
and  self-snfEcieut  to  perceive.  Miss  Curzon 
had  heard  a  rumour  of  this  circumstance ;  and, 
as  she  had  a  peculiar  objection  to  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt, who  was  proverbial  for  running  after 
rank,  and  cringing  to  great  people,  she  was 
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ja8t  meditating  how  she  could  give  his  vanitj 
a  little  set-down,  without  too  palpably  be- 
tmying  her  intention,  when  her  amiable  pro- 
ject was  defeated  by  Florence  giving  the 
agnal  for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

Poor  Florence  had  been  on  tenterhooks  for 

the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.     Recollecting 

Lady  Honoria's  hint  when  she  first  arrived, 

in  her  anxiety  to  act  upon  it,  the  time  they 

liad  sat  at  dessert  seemed  to  her  twice  as  long 

as  it  really  was.     She  thought  Miss  Curzon 

would  really  never  finish  her  fruit,  nor  Lady 

Augusta  cease  breaking  off  from  time  to  time 

small  pieces  of  her  sponge  cake ;  and  at  last, 

when  both  young  ladies  had  fairly  drawn  on 

their  gloves,  in  token  that  they  were  ready 

to  retire,  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  catch  the 

eye  of  Lady  Honoria,  who  was  chattering 

away  to  Mr.  Howard  with  more  volubility 

than  ever,  upon  the  subject  of  Irvingites  and 

nnknown  tongues — her  eyes  fixed  so  intently 

on  his  countenance,  that  she  seemed  as  though 

she  never  meant  to  look  away  again.     In 

vain   Florence  bent  forward,  and  watched, 
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and  waited ;  still  the  indefatigable  \sdj  chat- 
tered on  ;  and  at  last  she  was  gning  it  up  as 
a  hopeless  matter,  when,  just  as,  meeting  Su- 
san's look  of  syrapathy  at  her  dilemma,  she 
glanced  significantly  at  Lady  Honoria,  and 
turned  up  her  eyes  in  despair,  she  was  caaght 
in  the  fact  by  that  lady  herself,  who  tamed 
round,  as  if  by  magic,  at  tliat  critical  mo- 
ment. Now,  Florence,  in  confusion,  gave  the 
general  how,  thereby  interrupting  Lady  Au- 
gusta and  her  sister  Bessy  in  the  midst  of  some 
most  interesting  conversation  they  were  hold- 
ing with  their  respective  neighbours. 

"Well,  my  dear!  you  certainly  did  not 
remain  too  long  to-day,"  was  Lady  Honoria's 
pohte  observation  to  Florence,  as  the  ladies 
entered  the  drawing-room, 

This  remark  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  series  of  the  most  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
birth,  parentage,  profession,  &c.  of  her  bro- 
ther's friend,  Mr.  Gower,  which  the  Miss 
Bouveries  thought  exceedingly  cool  —  not  to 
Bay  impertinent.  But  then  Lady  Honoria  was 
s  privileged  pei"son,  or  at  least  chose  to  con- 
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uder  hereelf  so ;  and  if  sbe  felt  a  desire  to 
know  any  thing,  she  always  took  the  simplest 
way  of  finding  it  oat  —  hy  asking  a  series  of 
point-blank  questions,  totally  regardless  of  the 
feelings  or  pleasure  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

Whilst  Lady  Honoria  was  thus  catechising, 
first  Florence,  and  then  Lady  Augusta,  whose 
&niily  she  was  acquainted  with,  and  about 
whom  she  seemed  determined  to  find  out  every 
porticular,  her  daughter  was  keeping  up  a 
distant  kind  of  conversation  with  the  younger 
Mies  BoQTeries,  and  at  the  same  time  coolly 
surveyiug  every  article  of  their  dress. 

In  short,  neither  of  these  fine  ladies  created 

u  all  a  faTourable  impression  of  herself,  in  the 

^^UDi]  of  any  one  present.     Even  Lady  Augusta 

^Hlt    prepossessed    against    them,    and,    had 

^E^  dared,    would   have    resisted  the    cross- 

ipiestioning  of  l^dy  Honoria ;    but  she  was 

loo  inexperienced  and  shy  to  assume  a  com- 

posnre  she  did  not  feel ;  so  she  blushingly  re- 

^nded  to  the  inquiries  of  what  was  become 

of  her  old  annt,  Lady  Susan,  and  whether  her 
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nncle  James  meant  to  leave  his  property  to* 
his  son-in-law,  or  to  his  nephew ;  and  which 
of  her  sisters  it  was  that  was  married ;  and 
whether  the  living  of  Sondes-Bassett  be- 
longed to  her  father  or  not ;  and  a  hundred 
other  similar  queries. 

It  was  quite  a  relief,  when  at  length  the 
gentlemen  came  in,  and  Lady  Honoria  pounced 
upon  Mr.  Gower,  and  began  expatiating  to 
him  upon  the  merits  of  a  celebrated  London 
preacher — leaving  Lady  Augusta  at  liherty  to 
talk  to  Susan,  whose  sweet  voice  and  gentle 
countenauce  had  already  produced  upon  her 
something  of  the  same  impression  they  did 
upon  every  one ;  though  she  fancied  it  was 
only  that  she  reminded  her  of  one  of  her 
own  sisters. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Mr.  Gower 
had  quite  ingratiated  himself  with  the  whole 
Curzon  family,  father,  mother,  and  daughter ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  liked  him 
the  best.  He  listened  to  Lady  Honoria  with 
admiring  deference ;  he  discussed  pictures 
with  Sir  James  ;    and  his  admiration  of  Miss 
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Canon's  singing  was  too  genuine  not  to  ap- 
pear 80.  She  saw  he  was  struck  with  her, 
and  she  liked  him  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  had  never  found  Miss  Cur- 
20D  80  little  disposed  to  be  gracious  as  this 
ereoing.     She  listened  to  his  stupid  attempts 
at  wit  with  a  gravity  of  countenance  which 
ended  by  disconcerting  even  his  vanity ;  and 
iiis  continual  quotations  of  what  ^^  my  friend 
Wolverhampton"  had  said,  and  allusions  to 
what  "  my  friend  Wolverhampton"  had  done, 
not  only  failed  in  exciting  the  smallest  ap- 
parent  interest,  but  seemed  to   have  quite 
a  soporific  effect  upon  her  nerves ;  for  she  did 
nothing  but  complain  of  her  excessive  fatigue; 
though,  upon  Mr.  Gower's  approaching  her, 
and  making  some  observation,  she  rallied  in 
the  most  ^astonishing  manner,  and  began  con- 
versing with  him  with  singular  interest  and 
animation. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  himself, 
"  it  is  very  unaccountable.     But,  as  Wolver- 
hampton says,  there's  no  comprehending  the 
freaks  of  girls.     I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
VOL.  I.  G 
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known,  she's  dying  to  get  hold  of  me  at  this 
very  moment.  As  for  Lady  Honoria,  it's  ai 
evident  as  possible  what  her  wishes  are.  But 
I'm  not  to  be  had  so  easily,  I  can  tell  her 
ladyship.  As  Wolverhampton  says,  one  most 
be  always  on  one's  guard  with  these  d— d 
match-making  mothers." 

And  he  retired  to  bed  with  a  very  com- 
fortable conviction  that  every  one  was  dying 
to  catch  him,  only,  he  was  not  to  be  easily 
caught ;  and  to  dream  that,  by  some  unac- 
countable means,  he  had  become  himself 
Marquis  of  Wolverhampton,  and  was  quoting 
some  of  his  own  w  itty  sayings,  instead  of  his 
friend's. 

But  there  were  some  eyes  that  night  that 
could  not  close  ;  some  minds  that  continued 
restless  long  after  all  was  quiet  in  the  house. 
Florence  was  thinking  over  all  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  evening,  and  wondering 
whether  the  party  might  be  pronounced  to 
have  gone  off  well ;  whilst  Miss  Curzon  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  banish  from  her  mind 
the  image  of  Mr.  Gower,  which  would  most 
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impertinentlj  present  itself  before  her,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
those  dark  grey  eyes  which  had  been  so  often 
and  so  intently  fixed  npon  herself  during  the 
evening,  and  which  certainly  were  the  softest 
and  most  beautifnl  she  had  ever  beheld.  Still, 
it  was  hard  they  should  obtrude  themselves 
in  q)ite  of  her.  It  was  not  often  she  was  thus 
haunted  by  a  voice  or  a  countenance. 


0  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble. 

Maebeih.- 

Clor :  I  believe  her  to  be  the  veriest  vixen ! 
Leo:  (aside.)  Me  a  vixen! — ^monster! 

Unpublished  Piajf. 

At  last  the  week  was  fairly  over ;  and  du- 
ring that  week  how  many  different  emotions 
of  pleasure,  pain,  hope,  fear,  and  jealousy  had 
been  excited  within  the  quiet  walls  of  Burgh 
Weston ! — how  often  had  Florence's  vanity 
been  hurt,  and  her  temper  tried  by  every  kind 
of  different  cause — how  frequently  had  even 
the  gentle  Susan  felt  her  indignation  roused 
by  Miss  Curzon's  cool  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, and  Lady  Honoria's  impertinent  curi- 
osity ;  and  how  frequently  had  she  laboured 
to  conceal  all  appearance  of  that  feeling, — re- 
membering  that,  as  guests   in   her  father's 
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bonse,  she  was  bound  to  bear  all  from  them, 
and  show  them  nothing  but  civility  in  return. 
How  often  had  Mr.  Mordaunt  quoted  his 
"friend  Wolverhampton/'  and  irritated  Miss 
Ciirzon  bj  his  miserable  puns,  his  spouting  of 
I^rench,  and  eternal  conversation  about  lords ! 
How  often  had  poor  Anne  blushed  rosy  red,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  when  there  was  no- 
tliing  to  blush  at ;  and  Lady  Augusta  wished 
ierself  back  in  her  own  dear  little  drawing- 
room  at  Bemal  (the  prettiest  room  in  the 
world,  in  her  opinion)  where  she  could  write 
at  her  ease,  crossed  and  recrossed  sheets  of 
particulars  of  her  first  visit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  her  sisters  at  home !    How  often  had 
her  husband  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
handsome  Miss  Bouveries,  and  answered  her 
little  half-playful,  half-jealous  look,  by  assu- 
ring her  that  he  admired  his  own  dear  pretty 
wife  ten  times  more  than  any  of  them,  and 
would  not  exchange  her  for  the  universe ! 
How  often  had  poor  Colonel  Bouverie  repeated 
over  and  over  again  the  same  stories  for  the 
amusement  of  his  guests,  and  internally  sighed 
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for  the  moment  when  he  should  he  called  to 
the  pleasing  task  of  bidding  those  guests  good 
speed  on  their  way  to  their  respective  homes  ! 

Of  all  the  persoDs  assembled  beneath  that 
roof,  the  one  wlio  had  been  the  most  irritated, 
and  had  endured  the  greatest  mortifications, 
was  Florence,  poor  Florence,  whose  vanitj 
had  led  her  to  expect  so  much  gratification 
from  her  position  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
who  had  found  only  trouble  and  anxiety 
arising  from  it.  If  any  thing  went  wrong,  she 
was  sure  to  be  blamed ;  if  the  servants  were 
less  punctual  than  ordinary,  her  &ther  attri- 
buted it  to  her  bad  management ;  and  she 
seemed  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  faults, 
the  neglect,  and  the  caprices  of  every  body 
else,  and  even  for  what  was  very  often  no- 
body's foult. 

And  then  to  have  to  endure  the  patronizing 
pity  of  Lady  Hoiioria !  "  Poor  child  !  you 
are  very  young  ;  and,  of  course,  you  can  have 
but  little  experience  yet  in  the  management 
of  an  establishment ;  but,  your  housekeeper, 
if  she  was  good  for  any  thing,  would  tell  yoo. 
You  should  never  have  so  and  so ;  or  allow 
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Bueh  a  thing  to  be  sent  up  to  table  in  such  a 
fluumer — quite  wrong,  believe  me.  I  should 
send  the  woman  away  for  such  ignorance.  But 
don't  be  discouraged,  my  dear ;  you  really 
fluuuige  it  wonderfully  well,  considering.  Pray 
wbat  wages  do  you  give  your  Mrs.  what's  her 
name  ? — very  low,  I  suppose." 

But  jPlorence  had  had  to  endure  a  greater 
mortification  still,  and  one  for  which  she  was, 
indeed,  little  prepiured,  in  the  discovery  that 
Mr.  Gower  admired  and  liked  her  less  than 
any  of  her  sisters, — Mr.  Gower,  about  whom 
she  had  built  so  many  castles  in  the  air,  whom 
she  had  felt  so  certain  of  captivating,  and  who 
was  so  very  captivating  himself.  She  had  never 
taken  so  much  pains  to  make  a  conquest  of 
any  one.     By  nature,  indeed,  she  was 

'  Well  skilled  in  the  ojsrle  of  a  roguish  eye. 
Yet  ever  well  ioclined  to  heal  the  wound ;' 

but  on  this  occasion  she  had  surpassed  her- 
self. There  was  no  art  she  had  left  un- 
employed, no  means  untried,  by  which  she 
could  hope  to  win  his  heart;  and  her  de- 
sire had  been  so  strong,  that  for  the  time  it 
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had  really  enabled  her  to  overcome,  or  rather* 
to  suppress,  all  evidences  of  her  usual  uncer* 
tain  temper.  No  one  who  had  seen  her  daring 
the  last  week,  at  least  in  society,  and  had 
knQvm  no  more  of  her,  would  have  thought 
l.er  otherwise  than  amiable,  thongh  in  reality 
her  temper  was  often  tried  to  the  utmost. 
Conscious  and  proud  of  her  beauty,  she  felt 
secure  of  pleasing ;  «he  believed  herself  to  be 
irresistible ;  and  bitter  was  the  mortification 
to  her  vanity,  when  she  found  that  she  was 
not  so. 

Her  discovery  of  this  mortifying  fact  took 
place  in  the  following  manner.  There  was 
a  small  kind  of  boudoir  opening  out  of  the 
library,  which  Florence  chose  to  consider 
as  exclusively  her  own,  and  whence  she  gene- 
rally was  in  the  habit  of  issuing  her  direc- 
tions to  the  servants.  She  happened,  one 
evening,  a  short  time  before  dinner,  to  be 
standing  at  the  \nndow  of  this  room,  lost  in 
thought,  and  almost  unconsciously  endeavour- 
ing to  twist  off  a  piece  of  jessamine,  which 
peeped  most  invitingly  into  the  room;  when 
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suddenly  she  became  aware  of  voices  and 
of  footsteps  approaching  along  the  terrace. 
It  seemed  to  her  to  be  Miss  Curzoo  who  was 
speaking ;  bat  there  was  another  voice  also, 
ind  she  was  just  going  through  the  library, 
and  out  at  the  window  to  meet  them,  whoever 
lliey  might  be, — when  she  fancied  she  heard 
ber  own  name  pronounced.  She  paused  —  ar- 
rested as  if  by  magic.  It  was  Mr.  Gower  who 
•poke. 

"Yes,  Miss  Bouverie  is  certainly  very  hanJ- 
wme,"  said  he,  as  though  in  answer  to  some 
preiiioas  remark  of  his  companion  ;  "  I  never 
«w  more  perfect  features  in  my  life ;  but  her 
expression  is  the  worst  I  ever  met  with.  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  young  lady's  temper  is  (»ne 
wluch  no  beauty  could  make  tolerable.  I  saw 
it  from  the  first  moment.  Those  splendid  dark 
eves  of  hers  can  look  very  different  from  what 
we  now  see  them." 

As  he  said  this,  they  both  entered  by  the 
librajy  window,  and  she  sat  down  close  beside 
it,  whilst  he  continued  standing  near  her.  Flo- 
ence  breathed  so  thick,  that  she  almost  feared 
G3 
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they  muBt  he&r  her  where  they  stood ;  but  sha 
did  not  dare  to  stir ;  she  listened  for  whats 
should  follow. 

"  That  IB  precisely  what  I  said  last  night 
to  mamina,"  returned  Miss  Curzon.  "  I  am. 
sure  she  is  not  good-tempered.  For  my  part, 
I  prefer  Anne,  the  heavy-looking  one  ;  she  is 
modest  and  unaffected,  though  she  is  so  silent.' 

"  Oh !  her  silence  Avill  wear  off  in  time 
she  is  almost  talkative  with  me  already.  Yes, 
she  haj?  a  fiue  countenance.  Those  large, 
sleepy  eyes — how  beautiful  they  are !  She 
blushes  so  prettily,  too,  at  every  word  wie 
says.  But  they  are  all  nice  girls,  excepting 
the  eldest.  What  a  sweet  countenance  Susan 
Bouverie  has,  without  being  at  all  pretty  I  I 
am  sure  she  has  the  temper  of  an  angel." 

"  Their  brother  is  a  friend  of  youi-s,  is  not 
he  ?"  inquired  Miss  Curzon,  without  noticing 
this  last  remark. 

"  Yes,  a  great  friend ;  and  he  is  as  nice  a 
fellow,  Charles  Bouverie,  as  any  I  know. 
Poor  Charles !  I  fancy  he  would  cut  the  army 
altogether,  if  his   father  would  allow  him ; 
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bnt  the  old  colonel  thinks  a  man  worth  no- 
thing QQless  he  is  a  soldier.     What  a  fine  old 

Lkd  he  \'S  himself,  though  !" 

Bp  "  Yes,  be  must  have  been  very  good-looking 
m  his  yonth.  But  he  is  a  terrible  tyrant  in 
his  own  family — leads  his  children  the  most 

■wretched  life  possible.  It  must  be  from  him 
ht  Miss  Florence  inherits  her  bad  temper, 
the  mother  was  a  very  gentle  person, 
though  rather  silly,  I  believe.  Ah !  there  is 
the  dressing  bell ;  I  mast  go  and  dress." 

Then  there  was  something  about  a  rose 
which  Mr.  Oower  appeared  to  be  offering 
her,  Bn<l  thanks  on  her  part,  and  a  few  words 
mi  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  But 
Florence  waited  for  no  more.  Fearful  of 
bang  discovered,  she  slipped  through  the 
window  upon  the  lawn,  escaped  along  the  ter- 

Itace,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  library 
irindows,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
nshed  down  the  steps  and  towards  the  wil- 
derness. Both  her  face  and  her  feelings  re- 
quired some  cooling,  for  the  one  was  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  and  the  other  were  irritated 
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to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  It  was  really 
too  much — «he  could  hardly  endure  to  thiuk  of 
it.  She — a  bad  expression !  she — the  only  one 
of  her  family  not  to  be  admired !  she — inhe- 
riting a  bad  temper  from  her  father !  It  was 
really  more  tlian  she  could  bear.  And  this 
from  Mr.  Gower,  too — Mr.  Gower,  whom 
she  had  exerted  herself  more  to  please  thau 
she  ever  did  any  one  in  her  whole  life  before 
— whom  she  had  overwhelmed  with  attention 
and  civility! 

So  great  was  the  irritation  of  her  mind, 
that  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  her  to  fall  in 
with  Susan,  who  had  just  parted  from  Charles, 
after  a  half  hour's  walk  with  him  in  the  wil- 
derness— always  the  greatest  treat  she  could 
liave.  To  her  (in  whom  she  often  found  a  sym- 
pathizing, and  always  an  indulgent  listener) 
Florence  recounted,  as  well  as  passion  would 
permit,  the  conversation  she  had  just  over- 
heard between  Mr.  Gower  and  Miss  Curzcm, 
^ving  vent  to  her  anger  and  mortification  by 
abusing  them  both  in  the  most  unmeasared 
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Susan  listened  in  silence ;  she  was  grieved-— 

grieved  that  her  sister's  vanity  should  have 

heea  so  wounded,  for  she  could  appreciate  the 

extent  of  the  wound  ;  grieved  that  her  oii^n 

hopes  of  Mr.  Gower  for  Florence  should  have 

proved  so  delusive ;  and  more  especially  grieved 

that  the  circumstance  should  have  happened 

before  the  Gurzons'  departure,  which  was  to 

take  place  on  the  morrow ;  for  she  knew  her 

sister  too  well  not  to  feel  almost  certain  that, 

in  her  irritation  and  resentment  at  being  so 

spoken  of,  she  would  expose  herself  to  them, 

as  well  as  to  Mr.  Gower. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  speak  ?"  cried  Flo- 
rence, impatiently,  when  she  had  exhausted 
herself  in  invectives.  "  I  suppose  you  think 
they  were  quite  right." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  !  I  think  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly wrong,  if  they  really  did  say  all 
you  tell  me  ;  but .  .  ." 

<<  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  my  in- 
vention ?    That  is  so  like  you .'" 

"  No,  not  your  invention ;  but  sometimes, 
you  know,  you  do  exaggerate  a  little.     How- 
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ever,  it  is  iu03t  mortifying  ;  and  I  feel  for  yon 
more  than  I  can  express.  The  only  thing,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  you  can  do  now,  is  to  com- 
mand yourself,  and  not  give  them  the  triumph 
of  seeing  they  have  power  to  wound  you." 

"  Wound  me  !  1  like  that ;  as  if  any  thing 
they  could  Bay  would  wound  me  !  I  assure 
you,  I  do  not  care  one  straw  about  the  matter, 
as  regards  myself;  it  is  only  on  account 
of " 

She  stopped  ;  it  was  not  very  easy  to  Bay  on 
what  account  she  did  care,  if  not  on  her  own. 

*'  All  I  mean  is,"  continued  Susan,  who 
saw  that,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  the 
only  chance  of  her  not  exposing  herself  lay 
in  soothing  her  as  much  as  possible — "  all  I 
mean  is,  that  I  trust,  for  your  own  sake,  yon 
will  not  alter  your  manner,  either  to  Mr. 
Gower  or  to  the  Curzous.     Remember  .  .  .  ." 

"  As  to  that,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  I 
can  be  the  same  to  them,  and  shew  them  fts 
much  warmth  and  kindness  as  I  did  when  I 
thought — that  is,  before  I  knew  their  unac- 
countable dislike  to  me." 
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*^  Bemcmber,  they  are  not  aware  you  oyer- 
heard  them/' 

^^  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  I  can  feel  the 
same " 

^^  Only  behave  the  same,  that  is  all ;  do 
noty  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  your  manner, 
lead  them  to  suspect  the  truth.  Tou  hare 
been  so  amiable,  so  agreeable  hitherto!  it 
would  indeed  be  a  pity ^ 

''  Tes,  and  great  use  in  my  devoting  my- 
self to  every  body  as  I  have  done.  I  might 
have  saved  myself  the  trouble,  since  the  only 
effect  has  been  to  convince  people  that  my 
temper  is  diabolical." 

^*  I  am  sure  they  did  not  say  that." 

"  Something  very  like  it." 

"  WeU,  dear  Florence,  be  advised  for  once ; 
indeed,  it  is  for  your  sake.  Do  not  confirm 
th^n  in  their  opinion  of  your  temper,  whether 
erroneous  or  not ;  shew  yourself  superior  to 
any  thing  they  may  have  said  of  you,  and 
treat  them  as  though  you  had  overheard  no- 
thing. It  is  not  easy  to  do  so,  I  know  ;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  you  will  rejoice  afterwards 
that  you  made  the  effort." 
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Much  more  she  urged  in  the  same  strain, 
till  her  sister,  if  not  conyinced,  was  at  least' 
cooled  and  somewhat  softened.  More  conld 
not  be  obtained  from  her,  however,  than  a 
promise  that  she  would  behave  as  usual  to  the 
offending  parties.  Anything  of  cordiality 
she  declared  she  could  not  feel,  and  therefore 
would  not  pretend  ;  and  Susan  felt  that  with 
this  concession  she  must  be  content.  She 
knew  her  sister  well  enough  to  be  certain  that 
she  could  not  effect  any  thing  more  than  mere 
civility :  but  it  was  only  to  be  fervently  hoped 
that  this  civility  might  really  prove  such,  and 
not  degenerate  into  positive  rudeness. 

It  was  with  no  small  anxiety  that  Florence 
was  watched  that  evening  by  one  pair  of 
affectionate  eyes ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  Susan 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  wth  her  behaviour. 
It  was  true,  she  herself  was  aware  of  a  most 
decided  difference  of  manner ;  but  to  others, 
unsuspicious  of,  and  unprepared  for,  such  a 
change,  she  believed  it  might  pass  unnoticed ; 
more  especially  as  it  was  chiefly  shewn  in 
avoiding  the  two  offending  parties,  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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The  evening  passed  off  veiy  well ;  and  when 
Florence  had  accompanied   the  Curzons  to 
their  rooms  with  all  becoming  deference,  Snsan 
was  able,  as  she  walked  np  with  her  to  her'R, 
to  oongratnlate  her  npon  the  successfhl  com- 
flumd  she  had  exercised  over  her  feelings.  But, 
alas !  she  fonnd  her  in  no  mood  for  congratu- 
lation of  any  kind ;    and,  from  the  shortness 
of  her  answers,  the  subdued   tones  of  her 
Toice,  and  the  deep  melancholy  of  her  coun- 
tenance, Susan  felt  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  most  trying  of  her 
Tarious  moods  was  about  to  commence  ;    one 
of  those  deep  and  hopeless  fits  of  gloom  to 
which  she  was  sometimes  subject,  and  which 
those  around  her  dreaded  as  they  would  th^ 
approaches  of  insanity. 

And  these  forebodings  turned  out  but  too 
correct.  The  next  morning  there  was  a  cloud 
on  Florence's  brow,  which  those  who  knew 
her  best  knew  well  would  not  soon  be 
dispersed ;  and,  though  she  exerted  herself 
strenuously  to  converse  and  entertain  her 
guests  to*  the  last,  and  pretended  to  make 
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light  of  the  head-ache  of  which  she  had  at 
first  complained  in  order  to  account  for  her 
alteration  of  manner,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  contrived  to  struggle  on,  and  per- 
form her  part  of  civil  and  obliging  hostess  to 
the  end ;  and  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  though  whe- 
ther it  were  illness,  had  temper,  or  some 
tyranny  of  her  father's,  which  occasioned  her 
depression,  was  not  so  easy  to  determine. 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  arrived, 
the  guests  departed,  and  never  did  captive  re- 
leased from  his  chains  feel  more  relieved  than 
Florence,  as  she  saw  the  wheels  of  the  last 
travelling-carriage  roll  away  along  the  well- 
gravelled  road.  The  necessity  for  exertion 
and  restraint  was  now  over,  and  she  might 
yield  to  the  dejection,  which,  like  a  heavy 
nightmare,  sat  brooding  upon  her  spirit. 

For  the  next  five  or  six  days  Florence  wm 
like  a  different  being;  moving  stealthily  about, 
■walking,  reading,  and  sitting  by  herself  during 
the  mornings ;  and,  when  forced  to  associate 
with  the  others,  (as  at  meal-times,  or  when 
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tbej  were  aMembled  in  the  evenings)  bear- 
ing na  share  in  the  general  entertainment, 
bat  maintaining  a  gloomy  and  abstracted  si- 
lence, which,  if  it  did  not  completely  destroy 
the  mirth  of  the  others,  at  least  had  the  effect 
of  considerably  damping  it. 

Mr.  Gower  conld  not  fiul  to  observe  this 
dq>res6ion ;  but  it  was,  as  nsoal,  attributed 
by  her  sisters  to  indisposition ;  and,  as  the 
pres^ice  of  a  stranger  produced  always  a  cer- 
tain restraint  upon  Florence,  who  had  too 
much  vanity  to  like  that  any  one  out  of  her 
own  &mily  should  know  quite  how  disagree- 
able she  could  be,  he  was  by  no  means  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  merely  felt  more 
and  more,  as  each  day  passed  by,  how  infinitely 
less  pleasing  and  attractive  she  was  than  her 
sisters. 

With  those  sisters  he  was  daily  increasing 
in  intimacy.  They  all  liked  him ;  he  was  so 
lively,  agreeable,  and  good-tempered,  that  it 
WIS  impossible  not  to  do  so;  and  not  even 
the  insinuations  of  Florence  could  make  him 
appear  otherwise  than  amiable  in  their  eyes. 
They  were  astonished  to  find  how  much  more 
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easy  and  familiar  they  had  grown  in  their  ih^ 
tercourse  with  him  since  the  first  arriTal  of 
their  guests ;  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  one 
of  their  family  circle — one  of  themselyes ;  he 
had  learned  the  ways  of  the  house ;  he  had 
seen  it  in  all  the  bustle  of  its  greatest  festi* 
yity,  and  now,  when  it  again  resumed  its  quiet 
regularity,  he  was  the  only  person  privileged 
to  remain.  He  knew  almost  as  much,  too, 
of  such  of  their  neighbours  as  he  had  seen,  as 
they  did  themselves,  and  could  enter  with 
peculiar  zest  into  all  their  little  standing  jokes 
about  the  peculiarities  of  each.  Together 
they  laughed  over  the  many  curious  contre- 
temps which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
week,  and  discussed  the  characteristics  of  each 
individual ;  but,  in  all  this,  he  was  never  se- 
vere, nor  ill-natured ;  and,  if  he  had  a  turn 
for  satire,  it  was  satire  of  a  very  harmless  and 
inoffensive  kind. 

Colonel  Bouverie  was  delighted  with  Mr. 
Gower,  If  any  thing  had  been  wanting,  in- 
deed, to  win  his  heart,  the  tone  of  unfeigned 
pleasure  with  which  Sydney  exclaimed,  as  they 
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sat  down  to  dinner  the  day  of  the  gnest's  de- 
parture —  "  How  delightful  to  be  once  more 
quiet,  and  without  company  I    This  is  what  I 
do  eDJoy ;"  (thereby  expressing  precisely  what 
the  old  soldier  was  himself  feeling  at  that  very 
moment) — would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
won  his  regard  at  once.     As  it  was,  Colonel 
fiouverie  could  not  say  half  enough  in  Sydney's 
praise,  nor  press  him  half  enough  to  remain 
83  long  as  he  could  spare  them  the  pleasure  of 
his  society. 

Charles  had  applied  for  and  obtained  ano- 
ther ten  day's  leave  of  absence,  and  all  was 
now  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  at  Burgh  Weston. 
Every  day  there  were  fresh  fishing-parties, 
and  riding.parties,  and  driving-parties,  and 
excursions  of  all  kinds  ;  and  no  weather  had 
ever  been  so  delightful  (early  as  it  was  in  the 
season)  nor  had  Burgh  Weston  ever  seemed 
to  look  so  lovely  before.  Even  Florence, 
when  at  length  her  period  of  gloom  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  began  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  cheerful  faces  and  prospect  around  her, 
and  to  relax  a  little  from  her  cold  and  concen- 
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fcrated  silence.  She  still  coald  not  forgiie 
Mr.  Gower,  nor  forget  the  mortification  he 
had  been  the  means  of  occasioning  ber ;  still 
less  could  she  resist  any  opportunity  of  makioj; 
a  sharp  speech  or  ill-natured  observation  about 
him.  But,  though  their  intercourse  was  al- 
ways more  or  less  constrained,  from  a  certain 
feeling  of  consciousness  on  her  part,  and  some- 
thing like  disapprobation  on  his,  still,  upon 
the  whole,  they  got  on  tolerably  well  toge- 
gether,  although,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agree- 
ment, they  rather  avoided  one  another, 

Florence  soon  found  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  prejudice  the  others  against  Sydney; 
he  had  made  too  firm  a  footing  for  himself  in 
the  regiird  of  every  one,  for  any  insinuation  of 
hers  to  he  attended  to ;  and  the  pettish  re- 
mark— ."Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  what 
you  all  see  in  Mr.  Gower  to  make  such  a  fuse 
about !  In  my  opinion  he  is  a  very  common- 
place sort  of  person ;  agreeable,  perhaps,  but 
with  no  kind  of  taste  in  the  world  " — was  re- 
ceived by  her  sisters  with  one  universal  excla- 
mation of  dissent ;  by  her  father  with  an  im- 
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patient  ^^Fsha!  my  dear!  yon  only  say  so 
becftose  the  man's  taste  does  not  happen  to  lie 
amongst  dark  beanties.     He  is  as  open,  nn- 
afected,  and  gentleman-like  a  yonng  fellow 
as  I  eyer  saw ;  and,  as.for  his  taste,  I  see  no 
&alt  to  find  with  it,  except  that  he  preferred 
an  idle  life,  to  going  into  the  army,  which 
wta  a  pity,  no  doubt."    While  by  Charles  it 
was  met  by  an  almost  angry  rejoinder :  "  Well, 
Florence,  if  you  don't  like  Sydney,  I  don't 
know  who  the  devil  you  would  like ;  for  a  man 
more  universally  popular,  or  who  better  de- 
serves to  be  so,  I  should  think  could  not  be 
found.     Depend  upon  it,  if  any  one's  taste  is 
questionable,  it  is  yours,  for  not  appreciating 
him." 

"  Very  well,"  would  Florence  exclaim  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  ^^  my  taste  shall  be  exe- 
crable, then,  since  you  will  have  it  so ;  and 
your  paragon  had  better  marry  Anne,  since 

he  thinks  her  eyes  so  fine,  and  then " 

Somehow  or  other  none  of  the  sisters  thought 
he  would  marry  Anne,  though  they  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  tell  exactly  why ;  but  there 
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is  a  certain  tact  and  penetration  abont  women 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  which  makes  them  in 
general  very  good  judges  of  what  is  or  is  not 
likely  to  take  place. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Awake  to  as  holy  and  happj  a  dretm  1 

The  dream  of  Love! 

Serenade. 

Lore  looka  not  with  the  eye§,  bat  with  the  mind. 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Mideummer  Nighi't  Dream. 

And  the  Surest  forms  of  lore  and  bliss 
Are  awake  and  abroad  in  a  night  Hke  this. 
-^^— ^^— — — —  'twas  made 
For  the  moonlight  walks  where  lovers  meeL 

Serenade, 

Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years. 

Childe  Harold. 

Six  weeks  had  parsed  away,  and,  though 
nothing  was  outwardly  altered  at  Burgh  Wes- 
ton— ^though  the  same  flowers  were  hlooming 
on  the  terrace,  and  the  same  bright  faces  (with 
the  exception  of  Charles's)  daily  assembled 
roond  the  social  board-— one  great  change  had 

VOL.  I.  H 
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taken  place — a  change,  the  vast  and  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  which,  to  the  after-life  of 
the  individual  it  concerns,  is  perhaps  hardly 
ever  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  one  of 
that  little  group  a  new  existence  bad  been 
suddenly  opened,  beautiful  and  unimagined ; 
a  light  had  been  cast  around  her  which  in- 
veHted  all  things  with  its  own  peculiar  ra- 
diance, and  made  this  life  appear,  instead  of 
the  stern  and  solemn  reality  it  is,  one  long 
bright  dream"  of  unfading  rapture.  Susan's 
whole  being  was  changed,  for  she  loved, — loved 
with  all  the  perfect  devotion,  the  beautiful 
romance,  of  a  heart  untouched  before,  and 
which  responded  now  for  the  first  time,  with 
all  its  untried  energies,  to  the  magic  influence 
of  that  passion  which  is  indeed  the  sweetest 
thing  this  earth  affords,  and,  while  it  Iflsts, 
has  power  to  change  it  into  a  paradise. 

Yes,  Susan  loved  !  She  scarcely  knew  when 
it  began,  or  how  it  grew :  she  only  knew  that 
she  loved  with  an  intensity  of  which  she  could 
hardly  have  supposed  her  own  heart  capable. 
How  strange !  it  all  seemed  so  like  a  sweet. 
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iiappj  dream !    Yet  it  was  real,  and  she  had 

wJj  to  look  at  Sydney  Gower,  and  feel  that 

it  was  mdeed  so.     So  short  had  been  the 

^od  of  their  acquaintance,  and  yet  they 

wemed  to  have  lived  years  since  they  first 

met;  and  each  looked  with  wonder  to  the 

time  when  they,  who  were  now  all  in  all  to 

each  other,  had  been  as  nothing— when  each 

liad  hardly  known  of  the  existence  of  the 

other. 

Sydney  had  begun  by  admiring  Susan  (as 
all  did)  for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
her  gentle,  yielding  temper,  and  the  unselfish- 
ness with  which  she  was  ever  ready  to  devote 
herself  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Beautiful 
as  her  sisters  were,  he  soon  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  her  superior  mind,  to  seek  for  her 
sympathy,  and  value  her  smile  above  all  others. 
He  had  seen  many  handsome  women,  had 
flirted  with  some  he  had  not  cared  for,  and 
cared  for  others  he  had  not  flirted  with ;  but 
never  had  he  sieen  any  one  whose  mind  and 
character  appeared  to  him  so  perfect,  so  irre- 
^ible,  so  completely  to  unite  all  that  is  most 

H  2 
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beautiful  and  bewitching  in  troman.  The^ 
walked,  they  conTersed,  they  rode  togethert 
at  first,  on  her  part,  with  a  kind  of  uncon* 
Bcious  and  quiet  gladness,  for  she  felt  that  she 
liked  his  society ;  but  it  neTcr  occurred  to 
her  to  consider  whether  she  liked  it  more 
than  was  prudent.  It  was  pleasant  to  fed 
that  he  was  there — that,  somehow  or  other, 
wherever  they  were,  the  wish  that  he  were 
beside  her  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  so ;  but  it  wa» 
long,  very  long,  before  she  could  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  it  was  herself  whom  he  sought, 
that  f'^  conversation  was  more  precious  to 
lim,  and  her  smile  more  coveted,  than  that  of 
any  of  her  sisters.  At  lest,  however,  con- 
Tiction  dawned  upon  her ;  and  oh,  how  sweety 
how  rapturous  was  that  conviction  !  It  was, 
indeed,  a  day  to  weep  over,  to  dream  of, 
to  enshrine  for  ever  in  the  tablets  of  her  me- 
mory.  Such  a  day  must  stand  alone  in  her 
existence — it  could  have  for  her  no  morrow. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  the  girls  had  as 
nsnal  strolled  out  on  the  terrace  after  dinner, 
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to  enjoy  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  air ;  and 
M  Sasan  sauntered  up  and  down  in  silence, 
for  she  felt  unable  to  converse,  many  and 
vuioos    were    the    thoughts   which   passed 
tbnx^h  her  mind.     She  had  discovered  tha€ 
sbe  loved,  but,  alas !  she  knew  not  whether 
ier  love  was  returned,  and  she  felt  a  bitter 
pang  as  this  thought  occurred  to  her.    What 
was  she,  what  could  she  boast  of,  that  she 
should  hope  to  win  the  heart  of  one  so  full  of 
talent,  so  admired,  so  popular  aa  he  was? 
Was  it  not  presumption  even  to  contemplate 
such  a  possibility  ?    And  yet  something  whis- 
pered an  internal  hope  that  he  did  love  her, 
ilnd  that  even  at  that  moment  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  about  her,  even  as  hers  were 
about  him. 

-  The  whole  of  that  day  they  had  passed  to- 
gether; and  wherever  they  had  been,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  whether  riding,  walk-^ 
&lg,  or  forming  part  of  the  family  group  in  the 
Ebraiy,  he  had  somehow  or  other  contrived  to 

• 

place  himself  near  her  —  to  make  her  his 
ttore  immediate  companion.     Then,  she  had 
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ca\ight  his  eyes  60  often  fixed  upon  her  coan- 

tenance,  and  with  what  an  expressioQ  .' 

the  very  thought  of  it  made  her  heart  beat 
with  something  of  the  same  rapture  it  had 
done  whilst  feeling  hereelf  under  tlie  influence 
of  his  gaze. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  rapidly  passinjf 
thi'ough  her  mind,  the  others  were  conTcrsing 
around  tier  on  a  thousand  indifferent  subjects ; 
hut  to  her  it  all  seemed  a  confusion  of  soonds, 
without  sense  or  meaning ;  she  knew  not  of 
what  they  were  speaking,  and  if  she  answered 
them  at  all,  it  was  completely  at  random. 

At  length,  however,  the  dark  forms  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  (Cliarles  had  long  since  d&. 
parted),  appeared  at  the  open  window,  and, 
with  an  exclamation  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  they  came  out,  and  she  found  herself 
immediately  afterwards  joined  by  Sydney. 
Then  followed  a  thrill  of  conscioasness,  which 
Bent  the  blood  tingling  to  every  part  of  her 
frame,  though  she  struggled  to  overcome  the 
trembling  of  her  voice  as  she  forced  herself 
to  reply  (hardly  intelligibly,  indeed)  to 
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pbseiration  of  his.    And  then  came  a  panse, 

a  pause  of  some  length,  daring  which  she 

was  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity  of  saying 

something  more,  when  she  felt  her  arm  gently 

drawn  within  his ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  be-^ 

fore  she  had  recovered  from  the  confdsion  and 

SQipiise,  they  had  qnitt^d  the  others,  and 

were  waDdng  away  in  the  direction  of  the 

wilderness.    He  was  silent ;  but  how  eloquent 

was  that  silence!   how  much  of  deep  and 

powerful  feeling  lay  unuttered,  just  hovering 

on  the  verge  of  his  lips !  and,  as  her  arm 

rested   powerless  on  his,   she  fancied — ah! 

eould  it  indeed  be  fancy  ? — that  it  was  gently, 

almost  imperceptibly,  pressed  to  his  heart. 

Oh,  the  ecstacy  of  those  moments !  who  that 

has  felt  such  can  ever  forget  them ! .  • . .  they 

may  be  remembered  indeed,  but  they  shall 

return  no  more.     Life  has  such  *but  once  to 

give. 

They  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
They  were  happy— too  happy  for  words.  As 
for  her,  she  almost  dreaded  the  sound  of  his 
•Toice,  lest  it  should  dispel  the  illusion  which, 
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whilst  it  lasted,  was  so  delieious.  At  length, 
they  reached  the  water-side,  and  paused,  just 
where  an  opening  in  the  foliage  afforded  a  long 
view  of  the  reaches  of  the  stream.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  at  that 
moment  not  even  Italy  could  have  furnished 
one  more  exquisite.  '  The  moon  was  forth,* 
and  her  light,  clear  and  unclouded,  slept  upon 
the  quiet  water,  whose  surface  was  undisturbed 
by  even  a  ripple.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred 
the  branches  of  the  weeping  willow  by  which 
they  stood,  nor  the  dark  masses  of  the  foliage 
around ;  even  the  very  nightingales  were  si- 
lent, and  the  glorious  night  seemed  to  smile 
down  upon  the  hushed  and  happy  earth,  spread 
out  beneath  it  in  all  the  magic  enchantment 
of  perfect  repose.  It  was  indeed  a  night  for 
lore;  and,  above  all,  a  night  for  aspirations 
towards  that  far  Heaven  from  which  we 
spring,  and  to  which  who  tliat  has  ever  gazed 
on  it  can  fail  to  turn  with  that  longing  which 
proceeds  from,  and  belongs  to,  an  immortal 
nature. 

At  length  Sydney  spoke ;  and  beneath  the 
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sileBt  stars,  which  seemed  to  smile  npon  their 
lore^  she  listened  with  enchanted  ears  to  the 
bst  whispered  breathings  of  his  affection,  the 
&8t  deep  outpourings  of  hb  sonl,  his  first 
earnest  tows  of  constancy ;  and  there  did  he 
leceiye  in  return  her  plighted  faith.    There, 
too,  by  the  side  of  that  tranquil  water,  did 
she  lift  up  her  heart  internally  to  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  and  implore  a  blessing  on  their 
lore.  Not  many  words  were  spoken ;  the  ful- 
ness of  her  joy  was  too  great  to  be  expressed, 
and  she  felt  that  it  was  only  in  silent  and  deep 
thankfulness  that  such  moments  can  be  en- 
joyed.   As  she  stood  there  by  his  side,  drink- 
ing in  with  inexpressible  rapture  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  scene,  a  new  existence  seemed 
to  open  before  the  charmed  eyes  of  this  young 
and  happy  girl — ^an  existence  beautiful  as  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  —  for  she  loved,  and  she 
had  promised  to  be  the  wife  of  him  she  loved  ; 
and  with  him  she  should  walk  through  life, 
scattering  his  path  with  flowers,  and,  what- 
ever clouds  might  hover  in  their  horizon,  or 
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whateTer  rtonns  bunt  OTer  thenit  he  wodA 
atill  be  there  for  her  to  worship  aad  cheddf 
•—they  would  be  together— end  ^diat  mose  of 
happiness  coidd  this  earth  afford  7 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


you  win  deal  with  himj 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufBcient  dower ; 
Your  SOD  shall  hare  my  daughter  with  consent 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

^OB,  some  time  Susan  and  Sydney  Gower 

wandered  about  beneath  the  calm  moonlight, 

forgetful  of  all  except  their  love,  and  revelling 

in  the  happiness  of  imparting  to  it  a  new« 

found  voice;    at  length,  however,  they  re-» 

membered  that  theb  absence,  if  prolonged* 

would  excite  surmises  and  wonder  at  home, 

and  slowly  they  retraced  their  steps  back  to  the 

house.     It  was  settled  between  them   that 

nothing  should  be  said  to  Colonel  Bouverie 

that  night,  but  that  the  next  morning  Sydney 

should  formally  demand  his  consent  to  their 

onion ;  a  consent  which  Susan,  at  least,  never 

doubted  would  be  readily  given. 
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How  the  rest  of  that  evening  passed  she 
could  scarcely  tell ;  it  was  all  too  like  a  dream, 
for  her  spirits  were  not  yet  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  belicTe  calmly  in  the  '  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss.'  It  seemed  to  paea 
very  quickly,  however ;  they  had  scarcely 
been  at  home  ten  minutes,  before  her  father 
was  calling  for  his  chess,  and  she  must  give  her 
attention — such  attention  as  she  could  com- 
mand  from  her  own  engrossing  thoughts — to 
him.  She  played  wretchedly,  of  course ;  so 
wretchedly  as  to  excite  his  observation ;  but 
she  heeded  it  not.  And  the  meaning  looks 
which  passed  between  her  sisters,  as  her  pre« 
occupation  was  observed,  were  not  even  per- 
ceived by  her.  She  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Sydney ;  he  was  there,  and  he  was  her 
own. 

And  their  farewell  that  night — how  sweet 
it  was  !  To  an  indifferent  observer,  it  might 
have  seemed  to  be  a  cold  one ;  but,  ah  1 
none  but  themselves  could  tell  the  thrill  of 
rapture  that  darted  through  their  frames  as 
their  bands  met,  and  each  felt  the  eilent  and  (to 
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othen)  impeiceptible  pressnre  which  told  their 

fieeret  loye.     And  his  gentle  and  whispered 

**  Good  night !    God  bless  jon  I"  falling  on 

ber  ear  like  those  strains  of  divinest  harmony 

vre  sometimes  fancy  in  enr  dreams^  and  which 

ue  inaudible  bnt  to  ns,  sent  her  to  her  pillow 

the^happiest  being  this  earth  contained-^too 

luq>py  for  any  thing  bnt  tears  of  thankfulness, 

mixed  up  with  now  and  then  a  fear  that  it 

might  be  too  precious  to  be  real. 

It  all  began  to  be  very  real,  however,  the 
next  day,  and  even  she  felt  it  so.  Her  father 
had  first  to  be  informed,  and  his  consent 
asked ;  and  the  sober  satisfaction  with  which 
he  gave  it  (always  provided  a  suitable  pro- 
Tuion  could  be  made  for  the  young  couple, 
8u£Bcient  to  render  them  independent),  proved 
that  there  was  nothing  visionary  in  the  mat- 
ter except  her  fears.  Then  she  had  to  listen 
to  the  congratulations  of  her  sisters,  mixed 
up  with  praises  of  Sydney,  remarks  on  her 
good  fortune,  and  all  the  little  particulars  of 
how  long  ago  one  had  suspected  what  was 
going  on,  and  what  another  had  construed 
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into  a  decided  proof  of  something  ;  and  tht 
exclamations  which  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession — "  Only  think  of  Susan  mar* 
tied  I  and  hardly  nineteen !  How  odd  to 
hear  her  called  Mrs.  Gower !  I  shall  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it. — Mrs.  Sydney 
Gower  !  —  well,  it  is  a  very  pretty  name.  I 
always  thought  so." 

"  Yes,  very.  And  he  is  so  amiable!  I 
do  think,  Susan,  you  are  the  luckiest  creature! 
I  shall  think  myself  very  fortunate,  I  know, 
if  mi/  husband  is  only  half  as  delightful." 

"  What  will  the  AspinwaUs  say?  and  the 
Curzons  ?  how  surprised  Ihey  will  be  !" 

"  And  dear  Charles !  I  do  wish  he  were 
here.  He  ought  to  be  the  first  to  know ;  and 
he  will  be  so  happy !" 

And  Susan's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she 
echoed  this  wish.  The  only  drawback  to  her 
happiness  was  the  absence  of  her  brother ; 
but  it  was  peculiarly  sweet  to  lier  to  feel  that 
it  was  his  friend  she  loved  —  that  it  was 
through  him  she  had  first  known  Sydney. 

"  Well,  Susan,"  said  Bessy,  in  one  of  tho8e 
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iotenab  of  haf^y  rilence  which  follow  any 
Qoosqal  bmst  of  feeling,  **  yoa  see,  notwith^ 
ftaoding  all  Florenee's  prognostics  about  yoos 
tonimg  out  an  old  maid,  you  will  be  the  first 
nanied,  after  alL    I  told  you  it  would  be  so ; 
lad  so  did  Charles.    Well,  I  honour  Sydney 
fox  his  discrimination ;   he  prefers  amiability 
to  beauty,  and  he  is  right.    You  are  cer« 
tainly  worth  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together/' 
Susan  blushed,  and  looked  distressed  at 
praise  to  which  she  was  so  wholly  unaccus« 
tomed,  that  it  sounded  to  her  like  ridicule.  ^^  In- 
deed," said  she,  earnestly,  **  nobody  can  won- 
der more  at  my  good  fortune  than  I  do  myself. 
I  can  hardly  yet  believe  it,  I  assure  you.     If 
it  had  been  one  of  you,  I  should  have  under- 
stood it;   but  what  he  could  see  in  me  to 
admire,  so  clever  and  popular  as  he  is  too  I 
so  much  f&t^-d !     It  is  indeed  extraordinary/^ 
*•  As  for  his  being  clever,  I  don't  think  him 
in  the  least  so,"  said  Florence,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  opportunity  of  putting  in  a  word 
against  him ;  "  he  b  agreeable,  certainly,  but 
not  the  least  clever.     But  then  that  does  not 
signify.*' 
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"  Well,  dear  Florence,  clever  or  not,  yott 
must  learn  to  love  him  now  for  my  sake,  or  1 
shall  be  indeed  disappointed  ;  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  see  you  prejudiced  against  him." 

*'  Prejudiced !  why  should  I  be  prejudiced?" 
cried  Florence,  indignantly  ;  "there  is  no  pre- 
judice in  saying  he  is  not  clever,  is  there  ?  I 
fiuppose  you  expect  that  we  shall  all  think 
him  as  perfect  as  you  do  ;  but  that  is  quite 
another  thing.  I,  for  one,  don't  think  him 
perfect,  I  can  tell  you." 

She  had  worked  herself  up  into  a  little  fit 
of  passion — a  thing  by  no  means  unusual  with 
her  when  Sydney'^  perfections  were  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  she  wished  was  to  hurt  Susan's  feelings, 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  really  rejoiced  very 
sincerely  at  her  engagement  and  prospect  of 
happiness :  but  she  had  never  cordially  for- 
given Sydney  for  the  offence  of  which  he  had 
been  innocently  guilty  towards  herself,  and 
she  could  not  get  over  a  certain  feeling  of  un-. 
willingness  to  hear  him  praised. 

Susan  saw  that  she  was  piqued,  'and  sud 
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no  more ;  her  own  happiness  made  her  more 
than  usnaHy  indulgent  towards  all  the  world ; 
the  oonld  pity  snch  feelings  as  Florence  was 
saffeiing  from,  and  almost  sympathize  with 
lier  for  coveting  (if  she  did  so)  the  possession 
of  such  a  treasure  as  she  considered  her  own 
Sydney. 

The  whole  &mily  were  in  a  most  amusing 

state  of  excitement  this  day;  there  was  so 

much  to  he  said,  and  to  be  thought,  and  to  be 

felt,  so  many  letters  to  be  written,  and  so 

many  consultations  between  Colonel  Bouverie 

and  Sydney,  and  then  between  Sydney  and 

Susan;  and  such  mysterious  looks  and  red 

eyes,  and  such  instantaneous  silence  whenever 

Gilchrist  opened  the  door !  It  all  looked  ^^  un« 

conmion  queer,''  as  that  pompous  individual 

sagaciously  observed  to  Mrs.  Willis,  the  house* 

keeper,  '^  and  wonderful  like  a  wedding  a- 


comin'." 


Sydney  wrote,  of  course,  to  his  father,  and 
a  certain  half  sister,  whose  approbation  and 
consent  were  even  more  necessary  still  to  his 
marriage ;  while  Susan  poured  out  the  whole 
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of  her  affectiooate  beart  in  a  long  letter  to 
Charles,  fall  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  the 
most  (Enthusiastic  admiration  of  Sydney;  in 
ehort,  just  such  a  letter  us  a  girl  would  write 
who  was  deeply  in  love  ;  cousequently  a  letter 
calculated  to  make  Charles  very  happy. 

And  when  all  this  was  done,  and  the 
epistles  were  sealed,  directed,  and  pveu  to 
Gilchrist,  with  a  little  conscious  blush  on 
Susan's  part,  and  a  strict  injunction  on  Co- 
lonel Bouverie's  to  be  sure  they  went  in  time, 
(a  caution  which  was  received  by  the  punctual 
old  soldier  with  a  grunt  of  indignation)  thft 
little  party  felt  able  to  relax  from  their  exer- 
tions, and,  after  a  day  of  so  much  excitement 
and  emotion,  to  meet  at  dinnor  with  hearts  on- 
nsually  thankful  and  happy,  indeed,  but  witk 
something  approaching  to  their  usual  tran* 
quillity. 
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CHAPTEH  XII. 

You're  like  to  have  a  ihin  aaA  (Jeoder  pittance. 

Tamiig  0/  the  Shrew. 

Tben  go,  for  I  can  smik  farenel, 
npoa  ifay  truth  celyiog. 

-^I  kDOW  bow  {iresome  I  sball  find 
The  long,  long  dayi  without  tJiee. 


Alas!  this  parting  strikei  poor  lovers  dumb  1 

Tma  Gentlemen  uf  Verona. 

Stdnet  Goweh's  father  was  the  youngest 
um  of  a  coontiy  geutleman,  who  had  more 
I  children  than  lie  had  money  to  give  them, 
I  ud  was  more  resolved  to  have  one  of  his  sons 
I  the  chorch  tlian  any  of  those  sona  quite 
liked.  Bat,  as  all  the  elder  ones  had  taken 
tsre  to  choose  professions  for  themselves,  the 
;«iiiigefit  was  allowed  no  choice  at  all ;  and 
IIm  oonsequence  was,  that  that  youngest  found 
lunudf,  through  tlic  interest  of  his  father,  at 
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one  and  twenty,  in  possession  of  a  yeiyprettjf 
living  of  fonr  hundred  a  year,  not  yeiy  &r 
from  Chatham. 

This,  with  the  six  thousand  pounds  whieh 
must  eyentually  be  his  portion,  was  all  that  , 
seemed  ever  likely  to  accrue  to  him,  and,  ia 
the  opinion  of  his  eldest  brother,  was  quite 
sufficient.  But  events  were  destined  to  tun 
out  otherwise.  The  young  clergyman  was  lo 
handsome,  so  gentleman-like,  and  withal,  so 
fascinating,  that  no  one  felt  much  surprised  afe 
the  conquest  which  it  was  soon  pretty  evident 
he  had  made  of  the  heart  of  Miss  Vyner,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  wealthy  squire 
near  Chatham.  This  young  lady  was  rather 
pretty,  very  clever,  and  still  more  headstrong. 
She  had  been  a  spoiled  child  all  her  life,  and 
it  was  a  favourite  boast  of  hers,  that  she  had 
never  said  she  would  do  a  thing,  however 
foolish  and  unreasonable,  without  sooner  or. 
later  doing  it,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  She 
was  struck  with  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  parson,  and  still  more  with  his  captiva* 
ting  address ;  and  she  very  soon  declared  that 
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ty  hook  or  by  crook  marry  him  she  would  ; 
and,  if  it  could  not  be  done  with  the  consent 
of  her  father,  it  should  be  done  without  it. 
She  had  no  opportunity,  howeyer,  of  making 
&  display  of  her  spirit  or  her  obstinacy  on  this 
occasion,  for  no  opposition  was  made;  her 
father  gave  his  consent  when  she  applied  for 
it,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  least  with  very 
little  hesitation,  and  she  found  —  not  perhaps 
without  something  approaching  to  regret  — 
that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  her  meditated  elopement,  but  that  the 
coarse  of  tJieir  '  true  love '  really  was  de- 
etiaed  to  "  run  smooth." 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Vyner  was  glad  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  only  felt 
too  gnitefiil  that  it  was  no  worse.  His 
(iaughter  was  of  so  wilful  and  capricious  a  die* 
position,  that  she  might  have  done  many 
tilings  more  foolish  than  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  good-looking  youag  clergjinan  who  was  not 
totally  unprovided  for,  and  whose  birth  and 
ooanectious  were  more  than  equal  to  her  own. 
Mr.  Vyner  had  always  had  painful  visions  of 
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the  Chatham  barracks  before  his  ejes, 
since  hiB  daughter  had  been  able  to  make  anj^ 
use  at  all  of  hers  ;  and  what  he  dreaded  mor© 
than  any  thing,  was  to  see  her  snapped  up  hj 
Bome  impudent  pennylese  Irish  captain,  of 
Bwaggering  major,  who  would  entice  her  away 
with  false  visions  of  the  delights  of  soldiering, 
and  deprive  him  for  ever  of  the  society  of  hll 
only  child,  This  was  what  he  had  feared 
but  Mr.  Gower  was  far  preferable  to  this ;  h« 
was  no  adventurer;  no  low-lived  fortune- 
hunter  ;  he  was  not  without  a  home  of  his 
own  to  offer,  though  an  liunible  one,  and  tho 
great  advantage  of  that  home  was,  that  it  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  own ;  so  that  he 
should  have  her  always  near  him,  and  thus  b« 
enabled  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  her 
husband.  She  might  have  done  infinitely 
worse ;  and,  tiiough  he  could  not  exactly 
think  it  a  suitable  marriage  for  a  girl  who 
eventually  would  inherit  Vynering  Park,  and 
more  than  five  thousand  a  year,  still,  he 
very  ready  to  be  grateful  to  his  dear  little  ob- 
stinate daughter  for  not  giving  him  a  son-Jn- 
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bw  he  must  blush  to  own,  but  one  who  was 
not  only  gentleman-like,  but  singolarly  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable. 

In  short,  the  engagement  was  formally  an- 
Bonnced,  and  Mr.  Vyner  talked  of  his  dear 
child's  aflEections  being  irrevocably  engaged, 
md  pretended  to  the  world  that  he  was 
diarmed  to  gratify  them ;  and  the  world,  in 
letnm,  pretended  to  be  equally  charmed  with 
his  disinterestedness  and  liberality.  Letters 
poured  in  from  all  the  Gowers,  full  of  expres- 
sions of  rapture  at  the  connection,  and  every 
one  congratulated  that  "deuced  lucky  fellow" 
Sydney,  and  every  one  wished  that  his  luck 
had  been  their  own;  and  every  hundredth 
cousin  who  had  formerly  looked  coldly  upon 
him  as  a  poor  connection,  and  begrudged  him, 
perhaps,  even  a  day's  shooting,  or  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  was  now  ready  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  an  earnest  request  to 
be  introduced  to  the  bride  elect.  In  short, 
Sydney  had  become  prosperous,  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  many  dear  friends  he  now 
found  he  possessed,  of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  dreamed  before. 
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The  marriage  took  place;  and  all  appa- 
rently was  joy,  and  smiles,  and  confidence ; 
but,  when  Mr.  Vyner  died  suddenly  about 
*even  months  after,  it  was  found,  by  the  sin- 
gular disposition  he  had  made  of  his  property 
at  the  time  of  his  daughter's  union,  that  either 
he  had  approved  her  choice  loss  cordially  than 
he  had  seemed  to  do,  or  that  he  had  observed 
something  in  the  conduct  of  her  husband  to 
excite  a  distrust  in  his  mind.  The  estate  was, 
of  course,  entailed  upon  Mrs.  Gower  and  her 
children,  in  the  event  of  her  having  any  ;  but, 
in  case  of  her  dying  without  issue,  it  was  not 
left  to  her  husband,  but  was  bequeathed,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  personal  property,  to 
a  public  charity,  with  which  Mr.  Vyner  had 
been  slightly  connected.  An  annuity  of  two 
hundred  pounds  was  settled  upon  Mr.  Gower 
for  his  life,  and  that  was  all. 
/  Such  a  will  of  course  excited  a  good  deal 
of  astonishment;  for,  although  Mr.  Gower 
could  not  be  called  by  any  means  a  strict 
clergyman,  still  there  "wns  nothing  in  either  his 
character  or  his  conduct  that  seemed  to  war- 
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rant  eo  complete  an  exclusiou,  so  total  a  dis- 
trast  as  such  a  will  implied.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  Mrs.  Gower  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  arraogemeDt ;  for  it  was  noto- 
rious that  she  and  her  husband  had  disagreed 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  marriage, 
Bnt,  whatever  might  have  been  her  faults  of 
temper,  she  had  certainly  no  hand  in  this 
transaction.  The  will  was  made  previous  to 
Ler  union  with  Mr.  Gower,  at  a  time  when 
abe  would  have  given  him  half  the  world  had 
she  possessed  it;  and  it  distinctly  specified 
that  its  contents  were  unknown  to  Miss  Vy- 
ner.  Mr.  Gower  could  not,  therefore,  justly 
reproach  his  wife  with  having  used  her  influ- 
enoe  against  him,  though  he  might,  and  did, 
mJ  vehemently  against  her  father  for  what 
leemed  to  him  a  moat  wanton  and  undeserved 
piece  of  cruelty. 

Prom  that  time  all  was  discord  in  their 
manage ;  and  reproaches  on  the  one  side,  and 
rwrimination  on  the  other,  rendered  them 
Iwth  as  wretched  as  any  ill-assorted  pair  ever 
"fre.     She   begun  to  suspect  him  of  never 

VOL.  I.  I 
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-having  loved  her,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  coiwl 
bat  the  suspicion ;  till  at  last  they  agreed  birt 
in  one  thing — the  cordial  wish  that  they  b&4 
never  met.     And  when,  about  a  year  and  I 
half  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Gower  died 
giving  birth  to  t^\in  daughters,  it  is  probabij 
that  nothing  but  the  peculiar  conditions  an 
nexed  to  the  will,  occasioned  her  husband 
feel  any  regret  for  her  Iosb.      By  that  w 
the  whole  of  her  property  was  settled  on  th< 
infants,  and  was  so  tied  up,  that  he  could  qoI 
touch    a  single    farthing   of  it,    except   tht 
yearly  income  allowed  him  fur  their  maim 
tenance  and  education ;  so  that  he  found  bin 
self  suddenly  reduced  from  the  control  of 
large  establishment,  and  the  partial  enjoyment, 
at  least,  of  a  considerable  income,  to  the  com 
fined  abode  and  paltry  pittance  of  a   potfl 
country  clergyman. 

It  was  a  considernble  change;  and  Mr 
Gower  felt  it  so.  But  time,  which  reconcikl 
08  to  all  change',  reconciled  him  to  this  ;  and) 
perhaps,  the  unwonted  quiet  of  Wolvertwi 
parsonage,  after  the  squabbles  and  discord  tA 
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Vrnering  Park,  where  every  thing  reminded 
bim  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  might  not  have  been  without  its  due 
effect  upon  his  mind. 

Several  years  elapsed,  and  he  married 
a^ain  ;  not  this  time  an  heiress,  but  the  very 
pretty  and  penniless  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
mg  clergyman,  who,  however,  died  within  a 
year  after  her  marriage,  liaving  given  birth 
to  a  son — -our  friend  Sidney. 

Mr.  Gower  moamed  the  loss  of  his  wife 
very  eincerely,  for  he  had  really  loved  her ; 
but  it  did  not  preveut  him  from  a  third  time 
entering  upon  the  married  state ;  more,  per- 
haps, for  the  sake  of  his  children  than  for  hia 
own.  This  time  he  chose  a  cousin  of  his  late 
wife's,  who  had  always  been  her  most  inti- 
mate friend,  and  was  also  the  daughter  of 
4  elergnnati,  with  quiet  tastes  and  pursuits. 
She  brought  him  notbiug  but  her  owti  ugly 
face,  and  about  fifty  pounds  a-year ;  but  with 
ber  he  lived  peaceably,  if  not  happily,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  presented  every 
with  a  fac-simile  of  her,  in  the  shape 
12 
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of  a  frightful  little  girl,  who  seemed  likely  to 
inherit  its  mother's  good  constitatioa,  if 
nothing  else. 

Of  course,  with  so  increasing  a  family,  his 
means  were  sadly  straightened ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  managing  powers  of  his  frugal 
wife  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  for  he  was  by 
no  means  economical  himself.  But  she  did 
contrive  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
him  comfortable  also. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  younger  of  the  twin 
heiresses  died ;  and  thus  tlie  whole  of  Mr. 
Vyner's  property  centred  in  the  remaining 
sister.  She,  indeed,  seemed  strong  enough 
to  fight  her  way  through  every  thing;  and 
every  year  she  grew  more  like  what  her 
mother  had  been,  both  in  person  and  disposi- 
tion, She  was  obstinate  and  wilful  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  even  from  the  earliest 
age  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  control 
her. 

Of  course  the  secret  of  her  great  posses- 
sions was  Boon  whispered  in  her  ear;  and 
from  the  moment  of  her  making  that  dis- 
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iTCiy  she  became  totally  unmanageable, 
'oor  Mrs.  Gower  found,  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, that  she  must  give  up  all  attempts  to 
make  any  thing  of  her ;  and  the  little  vixen 
was  allowed  to  have  her  own  way  in  the 
house,  as  a  kind  of  privileged  person,  whom 
nobody  dared  to  contradict. 

At  nineteen,  she  went  to  London  on  a  visit 
to  some  relations  of  her  mother's  ;  and  there 
she  met  with  a  yoong  lawyer,  who  was  then 
beginning  to  rise  to  considerable  eminence. 
He  was  handsome  and  agreeable  ;  they  soon 
feU  in  love,  and  married  almost  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  vast  possessions  she  would  in- 
herit on  her  coming  of  age. 

This  marriage,  strange  to  say,  turned  out 
better  than  her  mother's  had  done,  at  least, 
while  it  lasted.  They  were  really  attached 
to  each  other.  She  was  proud  of  his  talents; 
ind,  upon  the  whole,  made  him  an  aifectionate 
and  faithful  wife ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  fell 
into  a  lingering  atrophy,  the  effects  of  over- 
eiertion  in  his  profession,  she  nursed  him 
with  a  patience  and  tenderness,  of  which  few 
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who  had  known  her  previoosly  would  ha?^, 
supposed  her  capable.  He  died  at  last;  atnK 
thus  she  was  left  a  youthful  widow,  with  a> 
fine  place,  and  more  than  six  thousand  a  year 
entirely  at  her  own  disposal. 

Of  course,  every  body  supposed  that  she 
would  marry  again;  but  in  this  case,  every 
body  proved  to  be  wToug.  Slie  not  only  did 
not  marry  again,  but,  she  put  herself  com* 
pletely  out  of  the  way  of  doing  so,  by  acting 
in  80  strange  a  manner,  and  leading  so 
strange  a  life,  that  many  people  believed  her 
to  be  a  little  mad  ;  though  the  few,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  calculating 
shrewdness  and  sound  sense  with  which  she 
managed  her  afliiirs,  had  good  reason  to  fed 
certain  that  no  one  ever  possessed  their  Real- 
ties in  more  keen  and  unimpaired  vigour  than 
she  did.  In  truth,  she  merely  added  another 
striking  instance  in  her  own  person  to  the 
many  which  are  continually  presenting  them* 
selves,  of  the  strange  inconsistencies  and  ih- 
comprehensible  excesses  into  which  human 
nature  is  so  apt  to  run,  when  not  guided  and 
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restrained  by  a  higher  influence  than  any 
itself  can  afford. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  it  was 
naturallj  concluded  that  she  would  take  up 
her  abode  at  Vynering  Park,  which,  from  its 
vicinity  to  her  father's  living,  seemed  to  pre- 
sent peculiar  advantages.    But  no  such  thing ; 
the  last  thing  she  wished  was  to  live  near 
her  father,  although  the  object  of  her  former 
peculiar  and  virulent  dislike — her  stepmother 
—was  now  dead ;  and  although  he,  become 
sickly  and  infirm,  and  always  poor,  stood  pecu- 
liarly in  need  of  her  kindness.    Instead  of  her 
return  to  her  home,  the  world  was  presently 
thunderstruck  by  the  announcement  that  Vy- 
sering    Park,   with    its    beautiful   pleasure- 
irrounds,  gardens,  and  all  its  appurtenances, 
was  to  be  let  at  a  moderate  rent. 

Plenty  of  applications  immediately  fol- 
lowed^ and  the  place  was  soon  very  advanta- 
geously disposed  of;  whilst  she  bought  a 
small  and  comfortless  farm-house,  about 
twenty  miles  from  her  father's  living;  and 
there,  with  one  single  servant  girl,  established 
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lierself,  and  sank  at  once  into  the  character 
which  became  afterwards  ao  terribly  con- 
finned — that  of  the  most  rigid  and  Bingolar 
miser  the  world  ever  saw. 

All  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  done 
without  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  her  own 
and  even  her  husband's  relations.  But  she 
soon  convinced  every  body  that  remonstrance 
might  as  well  be  spared,  for  it  was  not  of  the 
least  avail.  She  was  free ;  no  one  had  any 
control  over  her ;  and  she  was  most  fully  re- 
solved that  no  one  ever  should  have  ;  and  so, 
in  the  plainest  terms,  she  took  care  to  inform 
every  one  who  ventured  to  interfere  ttHth  her, 
either  by  word  or  letter. 

Such  was  the  half  sister  to  whom  Sydney 
now  wrote,  announcing  his  engagement  to 
Susan  Bouverie,  and  whose  consent  and  ap- 
probation were  of  such  vital  importance  to  his 
future  prospects. 

Mrs.  Wrangham  had  perfect  power  to  leave 
the  whole  of  her  property  to  whom  she  chose 
— to  her  own  dirty  half-starved  maid-of-all- 
work,  if  it  so  pleased   her;   and  certainly 
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no  one  would  have  undertaken  to  say  to 
whom  she  would  leave  it,  if  she  had  not  been 
so  obliging  as  to  say  so  herself,  and  to  de- 
dare,  over  and  over  again,  that  her  brother 
Sydney  was  the  person  for  whom  she  was 
accmnolating  so  large  a  property,  and  who 
would  eventually  possess  the  whole  of  it. 

He  was  certainly  the  most  natural  person  to 

leaye  it  to ;  but  this  woujd  have  been  rather 

ui  argoment  against  him  than  in  his  favour ; 

for  Mrs.  Wrangham  was  a  person  who  seemed 

to  set  all  the  ordinary  rules,  customs,  and 

feelings  of  society  at  defiance,  and  to  take 

pleasure  in  acting  diametrically  opposite  to 

them.     But  the  truth  was,  Sydney  was  the 

only  person  for  whom  she   entertained   the 

slightest  regard.  He  was  many  years  younger 

than  herself ;  she  had  nursed  him  as  an  infant, 

and  afterwards,  as  he  grew  older,  and  passed 

through  the  different  gradations  of  childhood 

and  youth,  till  at  length  he  grew  up  into  the 

good-looking  man  he  now  was,  he  was  the 

only  being  in  her  father's  house  for  whom  she 

seemed  to  entertain  a  positive  affection,  and 

15 
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towards  whom  she  could  be  said  to  hai 
shown  it.       For    his   sake  she   had    settlet^ 
within  twenty  miles  of  Wolverton ;  for  hif 
sake  she  had  refrained  from  selling  Vynering, 
which,  but  for  him,  would  undoubtedly  havw 
gone  to  the  hammer ;  and  for  his  soke  eh^ 
would  sometimes  actually  consent  to  order  a> 
whole  joint  of  meat  for  dinner  when  he  came 
to  see  her,  instead  of  the  three  scraggy  mutton- 
chops,    which,    with    a  certain   quantity   of 
bread,  as  regularly  as  the  sun  rose  and  set, 
coiLstituted  her  own  daily  meal.     His  infla- 
ence,  indeed,  was  far  from  great ;  but  if  any 
one  had  influence  with  her,  it  was  he ;  ajid  he 
well  knew  it. 

Sidney's  father  bad  originally  intended  hint 
for  the  church  ;  but  Mrs.  Wrangham  had  de- 
clared that  if  he  were  placed  in  any  profes- 
sion whatever,  he  should  never  touch  a  shil- 
ling of  her  money ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  he  had  remained  an  idler  until  now. 
More  than  once,  when  he  had  been  staying 
with  her,  she  had  told  him  in  moments  of 
peculiar  favour,  that  if  he   married  to  her 
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liking,  and  came  to  live  near  her,  she  woald 
make  it  well  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  and 
would  settle  such  an  income  npon  him  at 
QDce,  as  shonld  render  him  independent  of  her 
hereafter,  even  if  she  shonld  ch^ge  her  mind 
afterwards  abont  making  him  her  sole  heir ; — 
*|  which,"  she  always  added,  *a  am  not  very 
likely  to  do,  nnless  yon  afiront  me  more  than 
I  suspect  yon  will,  for  yonr  own  sake." 

Still,  knowing  her  character  as  he  did, 
her  caprice,  her  eccentricity,  and,  above  all, 
her  unparalleled  obstinacy,  which  even  her 
mother's  could  scarcely  have  equalled,  he  felt 
that,  after  all,  any  dependence  upon  her  was 
a  ticklish  thing,  and  that  he  might  find,  in 
the  end,  he  had  been  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed.  It  was  not  without  feelings  of  con- 
siderable anxiety,  therefore,  that  he  de- 
qKttched  his  letter  to  her,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  await  the  result  it  would  produce. 

m 

He  waited  and  waited,  and  still  no  answer 
came;  until  at  length  he  began  to  be  con* 
nderably  alarmed,  and  to  think  that  she  munt 
have  taken  some  crotchet  into  her  head,  and 
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be-  intending  to  cut  him  altogether.  Hi*i 
father,  although  iU  and  suffering,  had  writtei* 
by  return  of  post,  and  nothing  could  be  hand- 
somer or  more  satisfactory  than  hie  letter,  &B 
far  as  it  weut.  He  was  ready  to  do  all  io- 
his  power  for  the  young  oouple,  but  then  thafc 
was  80  little !  His  income  amounted  to 
aboat  a  thousand  a  year,  two  hundred  o£ 
which  he  had  always  allowed  his  son  ;  and  he 
now  not  only  promised  to  increase  that  sti- 
pend, but  offered  him  and  his  bride  a  per- 
manent home  at  the  parsonage,  if  they  chose 
to  accept  of  it.  Three  hundred  a  year,  in- 
deed, he  said,  was  little  enough  for  a  father 
to  give  his  only  son  on  his  marriage ;  bat 
what  could  he  do  more,  when  he  had  not  the 
wherewithal  ?  No  doubt,  Clara  would  do 
something ;  he  could  hardly  think  so  ill  of 
her  as  to  suppose  she  would  not  do  something. 
But  if  Clara  meant  to  do  any  thing,  she 
chose  to  keep  her  intentions  to  herself,  for 
not  a  syllable  of  any  kind  did  Sydney  receiTe 
from  her.  His  father  wrote  again  in  a  few 
days,  by  his  desire,  to  inquire  whether  sbe 
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iiad  receiyed  his  letter,  and  to  say  (what  Syd- 
ney did  not  like  to  say  for  himself),  that  her 
Kflj  was  most  anxiously  looked  for  by  him 
and  his  intended ;  and  Mr.  Gower  also  took 
that  opportunity  of  reminding  her  of  her  fre- 
quently-expressed intentions  with  regard  to 
Sydney-— intentions  so  often  repeated,  that  if 
she  fSedled  to  act  up  to  them  now,  she  would 
be  treatilig  him  indeed  with  undeserved 
cruelty. 

To  all  this  he  received  a  short   but  re- 
spectful answer,  saying  that   she  had  duly 
received  her  brother's  letter,  and  would  give 
the  contents  proper  consideration,  and  then 
forward  her  reply  to  Burgh  Weston  ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  she  must  beg  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  more  on  the  subject,  as  it  would 
in  no  wise  expedite  her  coming  to  a  decision, 
which  she  certainly  should  not  do  at  present. 
No  reply  could  possibly  be  more  provoking ; 
and  Sydney's  first  impulse,  after  reading  her 
letter  (which  his  father  enclosed  for  his  pe- 
msal),  was  to  declare  that  he  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  to  her  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
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aad,  as  for  ever  asking  her  for  a  shilling  »rf 
her  filthy  hoards,  he  woulJ  titiirve  rather  thacK 
do  so. 

But  Colonel  Bouverie's  grave  looks,  autj 
Susan's  anxious  countenance,  soon  recalled 
biin  to  himself,  and  reminded  him  that,  thougti 
be  might  starve  himself  if  he  chose,  he  had  no 
right  to  starve  Im-,  and  that  his  father's  thou- 
sand a  year,  which  might  any  day  be  reduced 
by  nearly  half  by  his  death,  was  put  a  poor 
pittance  for  them  all  to  live  upon  now,  and 
look  to  hereafter.  It  was  true,  Susan  would 
eventually  have  five  thousand  pounds  of  ber 
own  ;  but  her  father's  life  was  a  good  one ; 
and  as  he  had  laid  out  a  good  deal  of  moaej 
upon  hie  place,  and  the  allowance  he  gave  his 
son  was  unusually  liberal,  be  did  not  think 
himself  justified — considering  that  son's  dis- 
position to  extravagance,  his  three  daughters 
still  unmarried,  and  little  except  a  life-income 
—-to  do  more  than  present  Susan,  on  her  mar- 
riage, with  two  out  of  her  five  thousand  pounds. 

As  for  Susan  herself,  she  would  most  gladly 
have  taken  all  rii^ks,  and  married  Sydney  a$ 
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he  was — upon  the  slender  pittance  they  could 
eommandy  with  the  chance  of  his  sister  doing 
something  more  for  them  in  the  end.  She 
felt  as  a  young  and  simple-minded  girl  does 
feel,  that  money  is  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  actual  happiness,  and  that  she 
could  be  happier  with  him  living  upon  a  mere 
erost,  than  without  him,  however  sumptuously 
she  might  fare.  Strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  affection,  she  had  no  fears;  and  her 
only  desire  was  that  she  could  instil  into  every 
one  else  the  same  happy  certainty  that  some- 
how or  other  they  would  be  sure  to  do  well 
enough  in  the  end. 

But,  though  Colonel  Bouverie  might  listen 
to  this  often-repeated  assurance,  and  smile  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  affection  which  prompted 
it,  it  had  not  the  power  to  convince  him  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  could  not  feel  justified 
in  allowing  her  to  marry  without  some  better 
security  for  their  "  doing  very  well  in  the 
end'*  than  her  own  presentiments  and  con- 
victions on  the  subject.  He  would  not  ac- 
tually say  that  if  all  endeavours  failed  he 
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would  withhold  his  consent :  he  was  too 
a  father  for  that ;  and,  as  he  had  struggled  Mith 
poverty  for  years,  his  child  might  do  the 
same.  But  at  least  he  would  not  give  it  till 
every  means  had  been  tried  to  save  her  from 
the  difficulties  he  himself  had  known — till 
every  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  Mis. 
Wrangham  to  reason.  Sydney  must  go  to 
her,  must  talk  the  matter  over  with  her,  and 
try  what  his  presence  and  influence  would 
do ;  that  was  the  shortest  and  best  way  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  point. 

Poor  Sydney  was  most  unwilling  to  humble 
himself  again  as  a  suppliant  to  a  person  who, 
he  thought,  had  already  treated  him  most 
particularly  ill ;  and  he  was  still  more  un- 
willing to  be  parted  from  liis  love.  But  it 
could  not  be  avoided  ;  Iier  father  was  resolved, 
and  so  it  must  be. 

A  separation  of  this  kind  is  a  trying  thing ; 
and,  what  with  the  uncertainty  of  when  he 
should  return,  and  whetlier  he  should  return 
successful,  the  lovers  felt  very  sad  when  the 
time  of  their  parting  arrived.   It  was  the  first 
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dond  that  had  appeared  on  their  opening 
horizon — ^the  first  sorrow  that  had  embittered 
the  exquisite  uid  serene  gladness  of  the  last 
few  weeks.  Since  that  delicioos  evening  when 
Aeir  love  had  first  *  passed  from  the  eye  to 
the  lip/  and  had  found  a  charmed  voice  in 
words,  the  hearts  of  each  had  been  too  full  of 
the  conscious,  yet  calm  delight  of  their  new- 
found existence,  to  admit  of  a  doubt  or  an 
anxiety  for  the  future;  but  now  it  seemed 
as  if  the  treasures  of  joy  they  had  but  lately 
discovered  might  possibly  be  snatched  away 
from  them — as  if  the  cup  might  have  been 
nused  to  their  lips  but  to  be  dashed  to  the 
ground. 

"  Think  of  me,  my  darling,"  said  Sydney, 

as  he  turned  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  face  of 

his  beloved,  and  met  her  soft,  tearful  eyes 

fixed  on  his ;  "  I  leave  you  with  a  heavy 

heart,  but  we  must  hope  it  will  be  for  good." 

"  And  if  it  should  prove  so,  dearest  Sydney, 

how  joyful  will  be  your  return !     We  must, 

indeed,  hope  for  the  best,  and  think  of  and 

pray  for  one  another.     Oh!  how  two  short 
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months  have  changed  this  world  for  me !  all 
that  I  used  to  think  bright,  looks  so  much 
brighter ;  and  what  once  appeared  gloomy 
no  longer  seems  so.  When  I  think  that  yoo 
love  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  overcome  the 
■world,  and  every  thing  in  it.  I  am  strong 
enough  to  endure  all  things." 

"  Sweetest,  you  shall  never  have  to  endare 
any  thing,  if  the  fondest  devotion  can  shi^d 
you  from  all  hann  ;  your  life  shall  indeed  be 
a  path  of  roses,  if  love  can  make  it  so ;  and 
what  happiness  to  devote  mine  to  yon !  day 
succeeding  day — no  separation — no  change- 
it  will  almost  make  this  life  too  dear." 

"But  e(erni(j/l  ah,  Sydney!  there  is 
eternity  of  bliss  hereafter ;  and  may  we  not 
hope  to  spend  it  together?  How  inexpres- 
wbly  precious  to  me  is  t/iat  hope ! — Look 
there ;"  and  she  pointed  to  the  deep  expanse 
of  blue  above  them ;  "  it  was  beneath  those 
silent  stars,  which  now  are  invisible  to  our 
eyes,  that  I  first  learned  yon  loved  me  ;  and 
I  never  look  up  at  those  glorious  heavena 
without  a  certain  mysterioua  feeling  that  there 
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will  be  our  final  resting-place,  and  that  our 
eiirthlj  lore  shall  not  die  with  these  frail 
bodies,  bat  all  which  is  pure  and  divine  of  its 
natare  shall  liye  again  in  those  undiscovered 
regions,  only  to  become  more  holy  and  more 
eel^tial  in  so  sublime  an  atmosphere.  Is 
there  not  something  imimortal  in  the  very 
nature  of  love  ? — the  bare  idea  of  change  or 
end,  is  death  to  it.  And  though  with  our 
earthly  nature  we  may  not  discern  the  un- 
troubled scene  of  our  future  rest,  still,  Reve- 
lation assures  us  that  it  is  there^  evermore 
there;  and  faith  points  upward  to  it ;  just  as 
die  stars  are  at  this  moment  smiling  above  us, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  there,  though,  to 
ov  fidnt  vision,  dazzled  by  the  light  of  day, 
w  traces  of  them  are  discernible." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  and  her  countenance 
lifted  up  with  that  peculiar  and  beautiful 
ftithusiasm  which  the  contemplation  of  higher 
and  heavenly  things  hardly  ever  fails  to  pro- 
duce, and  which  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  our  nature  with  what  is  divine  and 
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immortal,  her  lover  gazed  on  her  with  a  de^ 
gree  of  admiration  and  respect  he  had  not  felt 
before.  Perhaps  at  that  moment  he  felt  the 
superiority  of  her  mind  over  his  own* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Chi  se'  tu  che  vicni  T 

Dante. 

Fer :  But  you,  oh !  you. 

So  perfect  and  to  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creatures'  best 

TempesL 

Fer : I  do  beseech  you. 

Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  dreams. 
What  is  your  name  f 

Tempest. 

They  had  parted ;  and,  though  Susan  felt 
^  oppression  of  spirits  she  could  not  shake 
off,  and  a  certain  listlessness  and  painful  voi'd, 
^tich  all  who  have  loved,  and  have  been  se- 
pamted  from  the  object  of  their  love,  must 
Jiave  more  or  less  experienced,  she  exerted 
kerself  to  affect  as  much  cheerfulness  as  she 
could  in  the  presence  of  others.  Florence, 
Jnider  such  circumstances,  would  have  shut 
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herself  up  in  her  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
avoiding  all  society  and  converwatiou.  But 
this  was  not  Susan's  way  of  enduring:  the 
trials  of  life.  She  kjiew  that  her  father  andl 
sisters  would  all  feel  quite  som-  enough  for 
her,  and  pity  her  quite  sufficiently,  ivithouC 
her  ti-ying  to  excite  their  pity ;  and  she 
would  not  give  them  lause  to  be  sorry  for 
themselves,  by  mal  her  own  gloom   bo 

apparent,  that  they  muttt  inevitably  l»ecoine 
gloomy  too.  She  wa  -eady  to  converse,  and 
be  sociable  as  usual,  ii  id  quite  ready,  when 
the  others  had  set  ^  for  their  ride,  to  be 
Florence's  coTui)anioii,  and  walk  with  her 
wherever  she  chose  to  go. 

Florence  nither  wondered  at  Susan's  volun- 
teering this,  and  perhaps,  in  her  heart,  lAe 
might  snspect  her  of  something  like  want  of 
feeling ;  but,  if  any  one  in  the  world  were  un- 
deserving of  such  a  suspicion,  it  was  Susan. 
Herthoagbts  were  not  the  lessengrossed  by  her 
absent  lover,  because  she  refrained  from  mnlriwg 
bim  the  conetant  theme  of  conveisation ;  aod 
she  did  not  feel  the  less  redly  sad  at  heaft 
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because  she  struggled  hard  to  assume  a  cheer- 
ful countenance.  Every  winding  in  their 
filth,  every  glimpse  of  the  water,  reminded 
her  of  him  who  had  so  lately  been  walking 
with  her  under  the  shade  of  those  trees,  ren- 
ilering  the  scene  so  much  more  lovely  hy  the 
magic  of  his  presence  ;  and,  although  whe  was 
constantly  repeating  to  lierself  that  but  a  few 
dajs  would  pass  away,  and  he  would  probably 
be  there  again,  still  she  was  conscious  of  an 
nnaccountable  depression  of  spirits ;  every 
thing  around  her  had  suddenly  become  tame 
»nd  uninteresting,  and  in  her  eyes  had  lost  its 
fiiann. 

The  sisters  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their 
walk,  conversing  as  they  went  upon  various 
U^ics,  when  they  were  accosted  hy  an  Irish 
beggar,  who  followed  them  so  long,  and  was 

^persevering  in  hiw  entreaties  for  charity, 
,  although  they  felt  great  doubt  as  to  the 
Bth  of  his  story,  they  were  at  last  induced 

b  give  him  a  trifle  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
^ortiinities.     This  had  the  desired  effect  ; 

h  left  them  ;  but  he  had  not  lung  retreated 
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before  Florence,  chancing  to  look  to  tlieir 
observed  a  womao  at  a  little  distaace, 
eemed  to  be  attentively  obsen-ing  them. 
vas  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  p&tb 

\  led  from  the  town    of  M ,  awl 

emed  irresolute  whether  to  a<lvance  or 
recede. 

"  Upon  my  word,  v  seem  to  be  heset  V 
beggars  to-day !"  ex  imed  Florence,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  there  is  an  ther.  I  dare  say  the 
Irishman  has  told  hei  tie  got  some  money ; 
but  she  shall  not  have  any  thing,  I  am  dete^ 
mined ;  we  should  have  a  dozen  more  upon 
us  in  no  time." 

"  She  looks  more  decent  than  the  man  did, 
at  all  events,"  returned  Susan,  '*  so  we  may 
as  well  a^k  her  what  she  wants.  She  seem* 
as  if  she  had  lost  her  way." 

As  Susan  spoke,  she  approached  the  poor 
woman,  wlio  stood  still  to  await  their  coming. 
Her  clothes  were  worn  and  sliabby,  hut  they 
had  still  some  pretensions  to  neatness,  and  it 
was  evident  that  pains  had  been  taken  to  make 
them  look  as  decent  as  possible.     She  was  id 
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moarning,  and  her  bombazeen  dress,  which  had 
once  been  black,  had  become  brown  from  long; 
use,  aiid  her  large  bonnet  was  terriblj  sliabbj, 
bat  the  neat  widow's  cap  beneath  it  looked 
dean  and  tidy,  and  altogether  her  appearance 
Was  certainly  not  that  of  a  common  beggar ; 
she  looked  more  like  a  decayed  fanner's  or 
tradesman's  wife,  wlio  had  seen  better  days. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  good  woman?" 

inquired  Susan,  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  for  it 

was  not  in  her  nature  to  be  harsh  to  any  one, 

least  of  all  to  one  who  seemed  in  distress. 

"  Oh,  ma'm,  I  have  lost  my  way.     I  was 

^wing  to  M ,"  (a  small  town  close  by) 

Hrto  sec  my  brother,  who  is  taken  ill  there, 

Hpd  I  was  told  I  could  get  a  short  way  some- 

wnere  across  here,  and  so  save  myself  a  good 

bit  of  distance ;  but  somehow  or  other  I  liave 

.  the  right  turn,  I  suppose,  and  now  I 

|)'t  know  where  to  go,  no  more  than  .... 

1  afraid,  ladies,  I  have  no  business  here. 

i  this  is  a  private  place,  .  .  .  but  I  have 

Bced  so  fer  to-day,  and  I  am  quite  worn 

l^and  ..,.*' 

■TOL.  I.  K 
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She  did,  indeed,  look  ■worn  out.  The  peP- 
Bpiration  was  standing  in  large  drops  upon  her 
brow ;  her  eyes  were  sunk,  and  Snsan  conld 
see  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  she  sup- 
ported herself.  All  her  compassion  was  roused 
in  an  instant;  the  woman's  appearance  was 
80  respectable,  so  little  like  that  of  a  common 
impostor,  or  one  who  lived  by  charity,  and, 
moreover,  she  was  so  evidently  suffering,  that 
it  would  be  barbarons  to  refuse  her  assistance. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  Florence's  whispered 
assurances  that  it  was,  probably,  all  a  mere 
invention  to  excite  their  pity,  she  turned  to 
the  poor  woman,  and  spoke  to  her  kindly  and 
encouragingly. 

"  If  you  like  to  sit  down  on  that  bank  and 
rest  yourself,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so  as  long 
as  you  please ;  or,  if  you  feel  able  to  walk  aa 
for  as  that  house  you  see  yonder  among  the 
trees,  I  wiU  order  you  some  refreshment,  and 

afterwards  put  you  in  the  right  road  to  M . 

You  have  gone  very  little  out  of  your  way, 
but  you  look  so  tired,  that  I  think  you  had 
better  not  attempt  to  go  on  till  you  have 
rested." 
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<' Thank  yon  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
joung  lady/'  said  the  poor  woman,  with  real 
gEatitade ;  *^  I  am,  indeed,  so  tired,  I  don't 
bow  how  to  stand.  I  shall  he  most  thankful 
to  rest  for  a  few  moments.  I  have  tasted  no- 
thing since  morning,  ladies." 

"Well,  Snsan,"  said  Florence,  "if  you 
choose  to  make  a  companion  of  this  woman, 
yon  may,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  continue 
mj  walk ;  only  don't  leave  her  in  the  dining- 
room  with  the  silver  spoons,  that's  all ;  or  you 
may  chance  to  find  that  her  fatigue  is  less  real 
than  yon  imagine." 

Snsan  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  woman,  who 
eonld  not  but  have  overheard  this  speech,  and 
who  looked  too  respectable  not  to  be  hurt  by 
it  if  she  had ;  bnt  she  said  nothing,  and  she 
and  her  sister  separated ;  Florence  to  pursue 
her  walk,  and  Susan  to  accompany  the  stranger 
to  the  house. 

"  I  have  come  a  weary  way,  indeed,"  said 
the  poor  woman,  "and  I  am  little  used  to 
walking  so  far  on  a  hard  road.  I  am  sure, 
ma'am,  it's  really  good  of  you  to  take  pity  on 
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a  poor  body  in  this  way,  and  a  atiangeri  too* 
I*m  reiy  thankfol.'* 

^*  You  are  weloome,  I  am  son,  mj  godi 
woman/'  said  Snsan,  kindly ;  *^  a  little  fboi 
and  rest  are  not  much  to  bestow  on  a  lidkMN 
creature,  who  stands  as  much  in  need  of  thM 
as  yon  seem  to  do.** 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Susan  oflRBnii 
to  take  her  down  to  the  housekeeper's  rooui 
where  she  might  rest  as  long  as  she  pleaMd, 
and  make  a  hearty  meal ;  but  this  invitatin 
was  refused;  she  would  rather  rest  in  As 
hall,  she  said,  if  she  might  be  permitted  to  do 
80,  for  she  saw  the  other  young  lady  suspected 
her ;  and,  indeed,  she  did  not  wish  to  intrude 
herself  upon  any  one.  She  would  be  happier 
to  rest  in  the  hall,  and  she  would  be  most 
thankful  for  the  indulgence. 

Susan  could  almost  have  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  entreat  her  pardon  for  the  suspicicm 
her  sister  had  implied ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
that  she  herself  was  without  any,  she  left  her, 
and  went  do^n  stairs ;  and,  haying  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Willis  a  plate  of  cold  meat  and  a 
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^  of  wine,  she  took  them  up  to  the  stranger ; 
and  the  gratitude  and  eagerness  with  which 
she  instantly  hegan  to  deyour  the  food,  proved 
bow  greatly  she  had  stood  in  need  of  it 

"  Bless  you  a  thousand  times  for  this  meal, 
my  dear  young  lady,'*  said  she,  when  she  had 
finished ;  '^  it  has  completely  reyiyed  me ; 
and,  indeed,  I  wanted  food  sadly.  I  can  offer 
jou  nothing  but  the  thanks  of  a  poor  helpless 
widow;  but  they  say  such  actions  don't  go 
unrewarded,  and  your  charity  will  return  into 
jour  own  bosom." 

When  she  had  rested  some  time,  Susan  un- 
xlertook  to  put  her  into  the  direct  road  to 

M ,  which  was  only  a  short  way  from 

3urgh  Weston.  It  was  strange,  but  she  felt 
her  own  heart  lightened  of  half  its  load  as  she 
went  along ;  the  consciousness  of  haying  done 
a  kind  action — of  haying  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved a  suffering  fellow-creature— had  lessened 
her  own  sorrow  in  an  unaccountable  manner : 
80  true  is  it  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  chari- 
ties and  sympathies  of  our  nature — our  selfish 
happiness  may  always  more  or  less  be  found  ; 
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and  he  who  exercises  these  dispositioiiB  most, 
and  brings  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  p«^ 
fection,  has  best  fultiUed  the  aim  c^  his  exut> 
ence.  Susan  thought  of  Sydney  with  less  sad- 
jiess  than  before  ;  he  would  have  approved  of 
her  conduct  had  he  seen  it,  and  there  wm 
mucii  sweetness  in  that  thought. 

As  they  pursued  their  way,  Susan  endes* 
Toured  to  leani  something  of  the  history  of 
her  companion ;  but  she  found  her  very  re- 
served about  herself, — perhaps  from  a  certiun 
feeling  of  shame  at  what  she  was  now  sunk  to, 
for  she  had  evidently  seen  better  days ;  per- 
haps from  the  effect  of  affliction, — for  affliction 
not  unfrequently  produces  reserve.  She  spoke 
of  her  deceased  husband,  however;  and  with 
a  simple  tenderness  which  proved  to  Susan 
that  that  tie  had  not  been  broken  withoot 
deep  and  bitter  agony.  Whoever  ant!  what- 
ever he  had  been,  it  was  clear  that  one  heart 
had  loved  him  well. 

"And  ever  since  he  died,"  eaid  the  poor 
widow,  "  I  have  been  a  different  creature. 
If  I  had  had  a  child  of  his  indeed,  to  cherish 
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for  his  8^e bnt  I  haye  none ;  and 

there   is    nothing  left  for  me  to  care   for 

Sogan  inquired  no  more ;  she  felt  she  had 

no  right  to  introde  upon  the  sorrows  of  one, 

who,  however  humble,  had  still  the  same 

feelings  as  the  richest  and  highest ;  but,  as 

Ae  looked  at  her  faded  mourning,  and  worn 

oat  shoes,  and   the  shabby  bonnet    which 

shaded  a  countenance  that,   although  thin 

and  sallow,  was  still  not  actually  unpleasing, 

ahe  felt  a  longing  desire  to  offer  her  money, 

but  scarcely  knew  how  to  do  so.    There  wa.s 

something  so  respectable  in  her  whole  air  and 

maimer,  notwithstanding  her  evident  poverty, 

that  Susan  doubted  whether  it  might  not  be 

an  offence  to  tender  such  assistance.     She 

woold  try  the  experiment,  however ;  and  with 

a  timid  earnestness,  which  spoke  volumes  for 

the  delicacy  and  kindness  of  her  heart,  she 

made  the  offer,  and  half  drew  forth  her  purse 

to  view  as  she  did  so. 

The  widow  turned,  and  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment;   and  Susan  thought,   nay,   felt 
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Bure,  that  she  saw  a  tear  in  her  eje,  as  sbe 
said,  in  a  touched  voice,  "  ^o,  dear  young 
lady,  I  am  uot  quite  suak  so  low  as  that — I 
am  not  a  beggar,  whatever  my  appearance 
may  seem  to  denote.  Keep  your  charity  for 
some  one  who  needs  it  more ;  but  take  the 
warmest  thanks,  the  siucerest  gratitude,  of 
one  who  has  met  with  little  kindness  in 
this  world,  and  who  will  never,  never  forget 
yours  while  she  breathes.  It  will — indeed  it 
will,  return  into  your  ovm  bosom,  and  be  a 
blessing  to  you." 

"  But  why  should  you  refuse  me  r"  pleaded 
Susan,  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  su- 
periority of  her  companion,  and  thinking  it 
was  merely  pride  that  prevented  her  from  ac- 
cepting the  assistance  she  probably  needed ; 
"  indeed,  it  is  not  as  charity  I  oflTer  it ;  but  I 
ask  you  rather  to  accept  it  as  a  satisfaction 
to  myself.  No  one  will  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter;  and  you  say  your  brother  is  ill: 
for  his  sake,  at  least,  if  not  for  your  own  ..." 

"  My  brother  is  not  rich,  indeed,  but  he 
has  enough  for  his  wants,  without  robbing 
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the  poor  of  what  should  be  theirs.  No,  dear 
lady,  keep  your  money.  I  have  eaten  of  your 
bread,  and  drank  of  your  cup,  and  rested  be- 
neath your  roof;  and  I  will  take  nothing  more 
away  with  me  than  the  remembrance  of  your 
Idndness,  which  shall  neyer  pass  from  my 
niind.  Tell  me  your  name,  that  I  may  know 
whom  to  think  of  in  my  prayers." 

Snsan  smiled  at  the  request,  but   imme- 
diately told  her. 

"Susan  —  Miss  Susan  Bouverie.     I  shall 
not  forget  it,  and  I  shall  pray  that  you  may 
be  happy  through  life.     But  you  will  be  so, 
eyen  without  the  prayers  of  such  as  I  am. 
One  like  you  can  have  no  troubles,  no  anxie- 
ties.    What  can  you  know  of  grief?" 

"  We  all  have  our  troubles,"  replied  Susan, 
gravely ;  "  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor." 

"  And  have  you  any,  then,  my  dear  young 
lady  ?  I  could  not  have  thought  it.  With 
that  sweet,  kind  face,  who  would  grieve  you  ? 
But,  perhaps,  you  grieve  for  some  one  else — 
you  have  lost  some  dear  friend  ?  or,  may  be, 
you  ha^e  known  the  heart's  love  which  comes 
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once  in  a  lifetime,  and  breaks  the  heart  when 
it  leaves  it ;  or  you  are  thinlring  of  one  who 
is  absent,  or ... .  WeU,  it  don't  matter 
your  grief  is ;  it  will  pass  away,  bdiefo 
one  like  yon  cannot  snffiar  long.** 

And  Snsan  felt  a  singular  kind  of 
in  the  assurance. 

They  had  reached  a  little  gate  wliidi 
rated  the  woods  of  Burgh  Weston  ftmn  the 
high  road ;  and  it  was  getting  time  for  Smaii 
to  return  home. 

''That,**  said  she,  *'is  the  high  imd  to 

M ;  you  cannot  possibly  miss  it.    Bvt 

are  you  sure  that  yon  can  walk  the  mile  wad 
a  half  fsurther,  without  assistance?** 

^^  Perfectly ;  the  refreshment  I  hare  takeu 
has  completely  revived  me.  Farewell,  then, 
dear  young  lady ;  bless  you  for  your  aid !  but, 
above  all,  for  your  kindness  and  sympathy, 
which  were  more  welcome  still.  They  were 
not  bestowed  upon  one  who  is  ungrateful. 
Blessings  on  you  ! " 

And  before  Susan  was  even  aware  of  her 
intention,  she  had  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed 
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M$  earnestly  to  her  lips.     Iq  another  instant 


Sosan  watched  the  interesting  stranger,  till 

4e  was  nearly  out  of  eight,  and  then  tarnt- d 

T  own  steps  towards  home,  full  of  the  sweet 

■jWntentment,  the  peaceful  satiafaction  of  bav- 

g  done  a  kind  and  sympathising  action.    As 

f^be  took  her  way  through  the  woode,  in  the 

I      long  evening  shadows,  whilst  now  and  then 

^^1  bright  ray  from  the  setting  sun  penetrated 

^ffiielween  the  dark  stems,  and  illumined  her 

^path,  her  heart  was  full,  exquisitely  full  of 

Sydney  and  her  love.     She  pictured  him  to 

derself  during  almost  every  step  of  his  lonely 

journey  [enlivened,  she  hoped,  sometimes  by 

tiioughts  of  her),  his  arrival  at  Plashetts,  his 

meeting    with    his    sister ;    and,    oh !    how 

earnestly  did  she  hope  that  that  sister  might 

receive  him  as  he  wished  !     "  Ah !"  said  she 

w  herself,  "  if  she  did  but  know  how  happy 

she  could  make  two  hearts,  and  how  easily, 

sorely  she  would  not  hesitate !     It  does  one 

w  much   good    to  see   others   happy,    even 

I  though  one  may  not  be  happy  one-self." 
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She  little  dreamed,  whilst  she  was  thus 
speculating  about  Sydney's  sister,  that  she 
had  been  spending  the  last  hour  in  company 
with  her ;  that  the  poor  widow,  in  her  shabby 
weeds,  and  threadbare  bonnet,  whom  she  had 
so  kindly  assisted,  was  no  other  than  the 
wealthy  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham ! 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

^'  -^— — — Lore  news,  in  ftuth! 

MerduaU  of  Venice. 

^^''  Resolutkm  must  come  to  me,  or  I  shall  never  hare  one. 

Love  for  Love. 

^^'-  For  what  I  wiD,  I  willy— —and  there's  an  end. 

Two  QenUemen  of  Venma, 


"^  '  ■        and  cobbled  shoes  she  wore, 

^  learee  good  morsel  all  her  life  did  taste, 
^  both  from  back  and  belly  still  did  spare 
10  fill  her  bags  and  riches  to  compare. 

Spenser^M  Faery  Queen. 


*^  ■    ■       and  pick  up  something  daily. 

The  Iron  Chest. 

woomy's  a  very  useful  broom. 

Vet  fbuuld  not  ceaseless  hunt  about  the  room 

To  catch  each  straggling  pin- 
Too  oft  economy's  an  iron  rice 
libat  squeezes  e'en  the  little  guts  of  mice. 

WOLCOT. 

In  due  time,  Susan  received  a  letter  from 
Sydney  —  the  first  he  had  ever  written  her. 
Oh !  the  delight  of  a  letter  from  one  we  love 
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with  such  a  love  as  hers !  what  words  can 
express  it  ?  the  throb  of  ecstacy  when  ^ 
first  behold  the  well-known  hand ;  the  interest 
with  which  each  character  of  the  direction  is 
examined  ;  the  wonder  what  words  we  shaD 
find  within,  and  whether  the  tenderness  thej 
express  will  satisfy  our  longing  hopes ;  and, 
lastly,  the  silent  and  wrapt  delight  with  which 
we  devour  every  word,  and  our  eyes  sparkle, 
and  our  pulses  beat  as  though  we  heard  them 
uttered  ?  for  it  is  the  beloved  one  who  writes, 
and,  in  spite  of  time  and  distance,  his  heart 
speaks  to  ours ;  and  we  see  his  spirit  and  his 
love  in  every  word  his  hand  has  traced.  A 
lover's  first  letter  is  indeed  an  event  in  life. 

Sydney's  news  was  good  as  far  as  it  went ; 
for,  although  the  first  three  sheets  of  his 
epistle  contained  nothing  to  interest  any  one 
but  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addresse<l, 
still  he  did  find  space  to  mention  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  essential  points.  His 
first  destination  had  been  his  father's  house ; 
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and,  after  Btajring  there  one  nighty  and  be- 
oatoing  more  convinced  than  ever  that  they 
could  all  live  together  as  happily  and  com* 
fortably  as  possible  at  W<dverhampt<»i  rec- 
toiy,  where  there  was  an  avenne  of  lime-trees 
tbat  wonld  be  continoally  reminding  Snsan 
of  ker  own  dear  Burgh  West<m,  and  precisely 
tbe  8<»rt  of  flower-garden  she  would  most  de- 
light iU)    he  had   proceeded   to   Plashett's 
Faim,  where,  to  his  great  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, he  had  found  his  sister  was  not. 
She  had  left  home,  her  servant  said,  two  days 
before,  and  was  gone,  she  believed,  to  London ; 
hat  of  this  she  could  not  be  positively  cer- 
tain.    Now,  however,  came  the  good  news. 
This  servant  girl,  a  poor,  half-starved,  ignorant 
creature,  almost  incapable,  as  Sydney  knew, 
of  forming  an  idea  of  her  own  unassisted,  had 
told  him  that  her  mistress,  upon  receiving  his 
letter  some  time  before,  announcing  his  in- 
tended marriage,  had  informed  her  of  it ;  and 
that  when  Mrs.  Wrangham  had  left  home, 
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she  had  said  that  her  going  was,  in  eome  way, 
connected  with  this  event,  though  ia  what 
way  the  girl  was  unable  to  tell. 

This  looked  well,  Sydney  thought.  If  hta 
sister  were  gone  to  London,  it  was  probably 
in  order  to  make  some  arrangement  with  re- 
gard to  a  settlement  upon  him  ;  this,  at  least, 
seemed  the  most  likely  solution :  and  they 
might  allow  themselves  to  hope  it  might  turn 
out  so,  and  that,  when  her  arrangements  were 
completed,  she  would  condescend  to  acqimnt 
him  with  them.  He  was  resolved  to  follow 
her  immediately  to  London,  where,  if  she 
really  were  gone,  he  ehoald  be  sure  to  find 
her  at  the  house  of  a  connection  of  her  bos* 
band's,  whom  she  sometimes  visited.  Susan 
should  hear  from  him  again  as  soon  as  he  had 
any  thing  decisive  to  communicate. 

Colonel  Bouverie  thought  this,  upon  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  Her  having  mentioned  her 
brother's  engagement  to  the  servant,  the  in- 
stant she  had  learned  it,  and,  without  any  ex- 
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pression  of  disapprobation,  certainly  looked 
well ;  and  her  leaving  home  at  snch  a  time, 
and  avowedly  for  some  purpose  connected 
with  him,  could  hardly  be  construed  into  a 
measure  of  hostility.  It  was  decidedly  good 
newB|  and  they  might  all  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  speedy  and  fortunate  result. 

Four  days  more,  and  all  suspense  was  over ; 
and  the  fortunate  result  had  actually  taken 
place.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows. 
Sydney  had  been  to  London  soon  after  he 
last  wrote,  had  gone  straight  to  the  house  of 
his  sister's  relation,  and  had  made  every  in- 
qniiy  respecting  that  sister,  but  in  vain ;  he 
could  learn  nothing  whatever  about  her,  ex- 
cepting that,  if  she  was  in  London,  she  most 
certainly  was  not  there,  and  never  had  been. 

He  called  at  Messrs.  C 's,  her  bankers, 

but  they  denied  any  knowledge  of  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Bingley,  her  man 
of  business,  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
give  the  slightest  clue  as  to  where  she  might 
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md:   he  declared  he  had  receited 
from  her  lately  ;    no  notice  nor  cOQt- 
ation  of  any  kind ;  and  he  was  as  igno- 
r        )f  her  movemeutB  as   Sydney  himself 
oould  be. 

Sydney  was  now  tUy  disheartened.  If 
this  were  true,  it  w  ich  to  be  feared  that, 

even  if  she  were  in  I  !on,  her  business  there 
did  not  afFect  him.  [e  knew  not  what  to 
do,  nor  where  to  si  a  person  who  seemed 
reaolTed  to  be  consisti  only  in  one  respect ; 
namely,  in  contriving  to  perplex,  disappoint, 
and  worry  every  body  connected  with  her. 

Sydney  continued  in  London  some  daya 
longer,  making  every  possible  inquiry  about 
his  sister,  but  with  no  good  result.  At  last, 
however,  he  was  thunderstruck  by  a  letter 
from  his  father,  informing  him  that  Mre. 
Vyoer  Wrangham  had  just  been  at  Wol- 
verton,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  him  ; 
that  she  had  expressed  considerable  annoy* 
aiice  when  she  found  he  was  not  there,  and 
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M  retamed  to  Plashettti  desiring  her  father 
tonld  write  to  him  to  come  to  her  iimne* 
diatelf. 

Sydney  felt,  on  leceiring  this,  much  as  a 
man  does  who  has  been  searching  for  his 
spectacles  in  every  cranny  and  comer  all  oyer 
ibe  house  ;  and,  at  last,  when  he  despairs  of 
erer  finding  them  again,  discovers  that  they 
bftTe  been  quietly  perched  npon  his  own  nose 
the  whole  time.  He  was  half  inclined  to 
think  she  had  never  left  her  home  at  all,  but 
had  hid  herself  in  some  comer  of  it  during 
Ub  Yirit,  merely  to  give  him  a  useless  journey 
toliMidon. 

It  was  certainly  very  unaccountable.  The 
Met  unaccountable  part,  however,  was  yet 
to  come.  Instead  of  the  coldness  with  which 
he  had  expected  she  would  receive  him,  and 
Ikbea  to  the  story  of  his  love,  she  met  him 
with  most  unusual  warmth  and  kindness ;  ap- 
proved of  his  ragagement  beyond  all  things ; 
and,  before  he  had  time  to  put  in  a  word  for 
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his  intended,  electrified  him  by  dedaih^g  thdF 
of  all  the  girls  throughout  the  whole  of  thr 
United  Kingdom,  Susan  BouTorie  wm  HI 
only  one  she  should  really  cordially  Ski  ili^ 
sister-in-law. 

Sydney  could  only  listen  in  mute  nitonMh 
ment,  and  suppose  that  she  must  hate  henl 
something  very  much  in  Susan's  praise  dnmf 
her  absence  from  home.  But,  of  all  her  oapriflfl^ 
this  was  the  most  singular,  because  the  nMMk 
agreeable.    Whatever  were  its  cause,  ke  hif 
no  reason  to  complain  of  it,  and  he  found  Uq* 
self  peculiarly  ready  to  forget  all  the  anxiety 
and  annoyance  she  had  lately  been  occasioning 
him,  when  she  announced  her  intention  <rf 
immediately  settling  upon  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  Vynering  Park,  and  an  income  of  fiw 
thousand  a  year  ;  and  at  the  same  time  put 
into  his  hands  the  rough  copy  of  a  letter  she 
intended  to  send  to  her  lawyer,  containing 
instructions  to  make  immediate  arrangements 
to  that  effect. 
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Vynering  Pork !  the  object  of  all  his  hopes 
and  ambition !— ^ould  it  indeed  be  true  ? .  • .  • 
A  few  hours  had  produced  a  wonderful  change 
in  his  prospects.  There  was  a  difference  be- 
tween Wolverton  rectory  and  five  hundred  a 
year,  and  Vynering  Park  with  five  thousand ; 
and  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  delight  and 
pride  of  being  able  to  offer  such  a  home  and 
such  an  income  to  the  girl  who  had  been  so 
ready  to  be  satisfied,  for  his  sake,  with  his  own 
flcanty  pittance  and  his  father's  parsonage. 

How  much  did  Sydney  now  admire  Colonel 
Boayerie's  firmness  in  resisting  all  iutreaties, 
and  declaring  that,  until  erery  effort  had  been 
made,  he  would  not  consent  to  their  union. 
We  are  all  ready  enough  to  admire  a  person's 
conduct  when  its  result  happens  to  be  favour- 
able to  our  wishes ;  but,  whether  we  are  equally 
unprejudiced  when  its  consequences  are  less 
pleasant,  is  another  question.  We  all  estimate, 
too,  very  highly,  those  qualities  we  do  not 
ourselves  possess;   and  Sydney's  great  and 
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belming  defect  was  weakness  of  cha- 
— a  certain  softness  and  yieldingness  of 
ition,  which,  however  amiable  it  migbC 
'  him  in  every-day  life,  preTented  him 
)m  erer  rising  to  anv  thing  hif^lier  than  mere 
amiability,  a  1  in  his  way  in  a  hun- 

dred instances 

Nothing,  howe'  smed  to  stand  in  his 

way  now ;  then  t  one  drawback  to  his 

happiness,  and  t  anly  a  temporary  one; 

his  sister  wished  hii  go  again  to  London, 

and  he  knew  her  too  well  to  resist  her  wishes, 
or  attempt  to  thwart  her  at  a  time  like  this. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  yon  independent  of 
me,  Sydney,"  said  she,  when  he  ventured  to 
express  a  desire  to  return  to  Burgh  Weston 
first,  were  it  only  for  a  few  da}'B ;  "  and  yon 
can  then  do  as  you  like  without  reference  to 
me,  and  cut  me  altogether  if  you  choose,  which 
your  wife  will  never  do,  I  am  certain.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  must  do  as  /  please 
now,  and  I  please  that  you  should  go  to  town 
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St  ODoe.  You  ought  to  wish  it  yourself,  for 
the  sooner  you  go,  the  sooner  you  will  he  mar- 
ried, and  you  cannot  he  married  too  soon  to 
aeh  a  girl  as  that.  For  my  part,  I  think,  if 
I  were  you,  I  would  not  go  near  her  again  till 
I  shoold  have  to  leave  her  no  more/' 
I  '*  Have  you  seen  her  then  ?  do  you  know 
her?  you  speak  as  if  you  did." 

''What  nonsense  I  —  but  do  attend  to  me, 
I  beg.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  go  to  to\iii 
dxmt  those  settlements.  Mr.  Bingley  writes 
iBe  word  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
you  know  I  have  left  several  of  the  details  for 
yon  to  talk  over  and  decide  upon  when  you 
eeehun.  Then  there  are  my  diamonds.  I  mean 
70Q  to  get  them  from  the  banker's,  and 
hare  them  reset  for  your  bride ;  and  you  must 
raperintend  the  doing  of  it  yourself,  otherwise 
it  will  be  done  badly." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister, " 

"  Don't  dear  sister  me !  I  choose  to  have  it 
80,  and  you  know  when  once  I  have  said  a 
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thing,  I  always  keep  my  word,  as  my  moth&^ 
did  before  me.  There  is  nothing  like  dedsHMP 
in  this  world,  and  knowing  one's  own  nund.'* 

^*  But  I  don't  like  to  rob  you  of 
monds,  eyen  for  my  Susan." 

**  Ifever  muid  what  you  like !  -— it  is 
I  like,  and  not  what  you  like,  that 
Have  I  much  need  of  diamonds,  think 
here? — or  am  I  likely  to  wear  them  V 

And  she  looked  up  from  her  work  with  ^ 
little  shrewd  glance  at  her  brother,  which  jQHH^ 
veyed  avast  deal  of  qniet  meaning  to  hfa  miadU 
He  glanced  at  her  shabby  figure,  dressed  ji. 
the  old  bombazeen  gown  which  she  had  po^ 
sessed  ever  since  her  husband  died,  as  she  sst 
mending,  with  infinite  patience,  with  an  en<ff^ 
mous  needle  resembling  a  skewer,  and  a  brass 
thimble,  a  pair  of  most  ancient-looking  shoes, 
which  had  been  worn  by  some  unusual  exer- 
cise lately,  into  larger  holes  than  even  she 
could  bear;  and  he  thought  to  himself  that 
there  was  certainly  not  much  analogy  between 
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the  idea  of  diamonds  and  such  a  figure ;  and 
that  they  might  as  well  serve  to  ornament  the 
person  of  his  own  simple-minded  Susan,  as  lie 
eoncealed  for  ever  in  his  sister's  jewel-box, 
tUHler  the  care  of  his  sister's  banker. 

That  poor  Sydney  was  not  actually  starved 
daring  the  three  days  his  sister  thought  proper 
to  keep  him  with  her  at  Flashetts,  was  reaUy  ex- 
traordinary;  though  she  seemed  to  have  re- 
solved that,  to  make  up  for  her  wonderful  ge- 
nerosity to  him,  she  would  punish  herself,  and 
prove  to  the  astonished  world  how  little  it  was 
possible  to  support  life  upon.     No  cottager's 
^e,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  the  fear  of 
the  workhouse  before  her  eyes,  and  nothing  but 
her  husband's  labour  to  depend  upon,  ever 
enforced  a  system  of  more  rigid  economy  than 
did  this  heiress  of  thousands.    Strong  in  eon^ 
8titiition,and  abstemious  by  nature,  she  seemed 
to  require  none  of  those  comforts  or  indul- 
gences which  others  either  really  require,  or 
&Qcy  they  do,  and  end  by  requiring  from  the 
VOL.  I.  L 
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mere  force  of  habit.  She  never  took  h&t 
oftener  than  twice  a  day —at  faieak&Bt 
dinner ;  the  former  always  consisting  of  osU. 
milk  and  dry  bread,  and  the  latter  of  thBM 
mutton  chops,  potatoes,  and  a  small  qnantlly 
of  bread.  Ho  tea,  coffee^  beer,  wine,  Mt 
eggs,  ever  found  their  way  within  her  doony^ 
at  least  for  her  use.  On  Sundays  she  allowed 
herself  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  buttn; 
and  sometimes,  as  a  very  great  treat,  she  would 
have  a  tart,  when  blackberries  were  in  season, 
and  might  be  found  on  every  hedge.  If  othing 
delighted  her  so  much  as  to  gather  enough 
mushrooms  to  make  a  dish,  because  they  cost 
nothing ;  and  it  wore  out  her  shoes  so  much 

less  to  walk  in  the  meadows,  where  they 
were  to  be  found,  than  on  the  roads,  which 
furnished  nothing  but  flints.  Her  firing  cost 
her  next  to  nothing ;  she  never  had  a  fiire, 
either  in  her  sitting-room  or  bed-room,  the 
whole  year  round,  always  declaring  she  was 
more  comfortable  without;    and   certainly. 
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either  from  habit,  or  the  strength  of  her  de- 
aie  to  saTe,  she  nerer  appeared  to  suffer  the 
slightest  inconyenience  from  this  practice, 
though  her  wretched  servant  girl  would  come 
<Nit  of  the  room  where  she  sat,  looking  as 
pinched  and  blue  as  possible.  There  was  oc- 
cagionally  a  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  but,  what 
^th  the  sticks  she  made  the  unfortunate 
[  drudge  collect,  and  the  fir-cones  she  herself 
brought  home,  there  was  seldom  any  occasion 
for  coak,  and  they  were  very  rarely  used. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  and 

penurious  mode  of  living,  she  was  known  to 

do  generous   things  sometimes.      She   once 

paid  ten  poxmds  for  the  rent  of  a  poor  woman 

viho  was  on  the  point  of  being  turned  out  of 

doors,  and  whose  child  was  at  the  time  lying 

dead  in  the  house ;  and,  on  another  occasion, 

hearing  by  accident  that  the  servant  girl  of  a 

neighbouring  farmer  had  been  robbed  of  all 

her  little  accumulated  savings  by  a  labourer, 

who  had  since  absconded,  and  that  her  mar- 

L2 
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riage,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  imme--^ 
diately,  had  been  put  off  in  consequence,  she^* 
id  her  a  bauk  note  of  thirty  pounds, 
t  explanation  or  comment  of  any  kind, 
e  girl  never  knew  from  whence  this 
!Cted  windfall  proceeded.  What  vras 
1  able,  too,  was.   that  she  had  none  of 

that  ]ileasure  in  the  al  possession  of  gold 
which  raisers  are  so  to  feel ;  she  took  no 
delight  in  hoarding  ip  for  itself,  oor  in 
looking  at,  nor  com  it.  There  was  none 
of  the  Harpagon  about  her;    it  was 

a  desire  to  make  at  of  every  thing — a 

horror  of  the  smalit  thing  being  thrown 
away  or  wasted — a  desire  to  make  every  thing 
go  twice  as  far  as  it  ought  to  do — that  pro- 
duced her  peculiar  species  of  avarice.  Every 
thing  must  be  turned  to  account;  and  the 
neighbours  used  to  say  of  her,  that  if  some 
one  were  to  send  her  a  parcel  of  flints,  sIm 
wonld  contrive  to  make  something  oat  of  thdr 
skins!     She  never  could  endure  to  give  or 
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throw  away  a  single  article  of  her  clothing  till 
it  was  90  worn  oat  that  it  would  scarcely  have 
served  the  poorest  heggar;  and,  even  in  that 
comlitiou,  it  was  more  than  she  could  do  to 
lam  it,  for  it  would  still  serve  for  rags,  and 
rags  would  fetch  money.  Still,  she  had  a 
strange  kind  of  pleasure  in  getting  rid  of  an 
old  thing,  when  she  really  was  convinced  that 
it  could  not  by  any  possible  means  be  made  to 
serve  any  longer.  She  never  was  better  pleased 
in  her  life,  than  when  she  had  given  Maggy, 
for  firewood,  the  remains  of  two  worn-out, 
rotten  old  chairs,  which  had  been  pnt  away 
s»  lumber  in  the  garret,  when  the  liwt  tenant 
quitted,  but  which  she  had  contrived  to  make 
use  of  herself  ever  since.  She  felt  n  com- 
fortable certainty  that  the  most  had  indee<l 
l>een  made  out  of  those  chairs — no  human  in- 
gennity  conld  have  done  more  with  them  ;  and 
CTen  their  very  destniction  was  not  thrown 
sffay ;  they  would  serve  to  cook  a  dinner  by, 
and  su  save  a  farthing's  worth  of  wood. 
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The  heaps  of  rubbish  she  possessed  in  erei; 
part  of  the  house  were  something  almost  in- 
credible, and  of  course  were  constantly  increas- 
ing, for  it  was  a  positive  impossibility  to  her 
to  resist  collecting  more,  when  she  had  the 
opportunity.  She  had  piles  upon  piles  of 
crowquills,  far  more  than  she  could  count ; 
yet,  when  by  dint  of  long  use,  she  had  really 
worn  one  so  completely  to  the  stump,  that 
even  she  could  write  with  it  no  more,  she  had 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  destroying  it,  and  con- 
gratulating herself  that  she  had  at  least  got 
rid  of  one  of  her  collection,  though  perhaps 
the  very  same  day  she  would  bring  home  a 
dozen  or  two  more. 

It  was  the  same  with  every  thing  else.  It 
was  "  pine  fort  qu'elle  "  to  see  a  bit  of  wool 
hanging  on  a  thorn,  and  not  carry  it  home : 
it  might  serve,  some  day  or  other,  either  to 
stuff  a  pincushion,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
though  she  had  wool  enough  to  stuflf  a  thoo- 
sand  pincushions  already.     To  meet  with  a 
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^^y  pin  or  needle,  by  accident,  was  a  positive 

^^^nt ;  and  she  had  balls  and  balls  of  twine 

^d  packthread,  which  she  had  collected  in 

tJi©  conrse  of  years,  by  carefully  preserving 

^ery  bit  that  came  round  a  parcel  or  package. 

New  writing-paper  was  a  luxury  she  never 

indulged  in :  the  covers  of  the  business  letters 

she  received,  did  perfectly  well  to  write  all  her 

answers  upon,  and  the  seals  were  used  up 

Again  as  sealing-wax. 

And  yet  this  was  the  woman  who  was  not 

only  rolling  in  weal  th,  but  who  could  bring 

herself  to  part  with  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to 

another— and  that  not  grudgingly — not  after 

long  and  painful  struggles,  but  without  the 

snaallest  hesitation  or  reluctance ;  for  she  had 

made  a  determination  to  do  so  during  her  in- 

^rview  with  Susan,  and  had  never  swerved 

from  it  since.     It  was  a  singular  species  of 

^^consistency — a  kind  of  mania — the  result  of 

Wg  undisturbed  indulgence  of  what  at  first 

^  only  been  a  strong  dislike  to  waste  and 
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extravagance,  but  which  had  grown,  and  iiB:;' 
creased,  and  gathered  strength  with  years,  til^^ 
at  last  it  had  resolyed  itself  into  the  dreadfti^ 
and  withering  parsimony  we  have  described. 
Had  any  one  possessed  influence  enough  will 
her  to  have  counteracted  this  disposition  in  its 
eariier  growth,  its  evil  consequences  might 
have  been  lessened  at  least,  if  not  wholly  ob- 
viated ;  but  her  misfortune  had  been  that  she 
was  free — free  to  coinmit  any  folly,  or  go  into 
any  extreme  she  liked  ;  and  her  natural  self- 
will  and  obstinacy  of  temper  had  made  her 
resist  every  attempt  at  persuasion  which  her 
friends  in  earlier  times  had  employed.  She 
had  no  fixed  principles  of  religion,  no  strong 
conviction  of  accountableness  to  her  Maker, 
to  keep  her  from  error ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  first  caprice  which  came  aorosa 
her,  acquired  undisputed  sway.  She,  who 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  slightest  con- 
trol, the  smallest  interference  from  any  one, 
had  sabmitted  herself  to  the  authority  of  a  fiv 
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more  despotic  master  than  any  she  could  have 
found  amongst  her  fellow-creatures — the  iron 
nile  of  habit — which  had  bound  her  with  si 
chain  80  strong,  that  nothing — not  even  self- 
ishness itself — had  power  to  break  it. 
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"  He  who  hai  aeea  that  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  good- 
aestofthe  humao  heart,  and  the  eternal  will  of  God,  are  bet 
oue  great  harmony,  is  the  oaly  happy,  and  the  only  re&gicn 


She  wearied  HeaTen  nith  her  pray  en. 

She  nasted  life  nith  tean, 
Wbilit  every  moiniug  brought  her  bopea. 

And  every  evening  fears. 


Almost  the  first  person  to  whom  Sttsai 
hastened  to  communicate  her  happy  proBpeob 
was  If iss  Iferryn,  whom  she  went  to  see  oi 
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Purpose;  well  knowing  that  nothing  would 
?ve  the  little  wann-heaited  old  maid  so  much 
pleasure,  as  to  hear  that^she  was  happy,  and 
About  to  be  so  much  happier. 

The  news  was  told  without  any  strong  ex- 
pressions of  delight,  though  not  without  some 
embarrassment ;  but  there  were  the  sparkling 
eyes,  the  happy  smile,  and  blush  of  conscious 
loTB,  which  showed  sufficiently  that,  though 
the  tongue  was  not  eloquent,  the  heart  was 
dancing  in  all  that  flood  of  rapture,  which 
springs  from  the  sudden  discovery  of  its  own 
liidden  but  mighty  powers  of  loving,  and  the 
ne^r-found  possession  of  one  on  whom  to  la- 
vish them. 

Miss  Mervyn  saw  this,  and,  strange  as  it 
n^y  appear  to  the  prudent  and  the  worldly,  she 
never  even  inquired  whether  Mr.  Gower  were 
rich,  nor  whether  it  were  considered  "  a  good 
connection.''  It  was  sufficient  for  her  to  per- 
<5eiye  that  there  was  love,  "  the  heart's  love, 
^t  comes  once  in  a  life,"  on  Susan's  side,  at 
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least ;  and  now  her  only  anxiety  was  to  knov* 
that  he  was  worthy  of  that  love. 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  when  Susan  had  don^ 
speaking,  "  I  know  all  that  you  wottld  telC 
me,  but  cannot ;  and  I  give  you  joy,  my  love. 
You  have  found  that  which  gold  can  never 
buy  —  a  heart  into  which  you  may  pour  out 
your  own,  and  to  which  you  will  owe  the 
greatest  happiness  in  life — the  exercise  of  the 
most  sublimp  feelings  of  your  nature.  I  can 
sympathize  with  you,  Susan,  though  yon  may 
believe  it  to  be  impossible.  I  can  imagine 
all  the  exquisite  sensations  with  which  you 
look  around,  and  feel  that  for  the  first  time 
you  really  exist,  and  appreciate  as  yon  ought 
the  glorious  beauty  of  creation.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  time,  this  spring-time  of  love,  so  full 
of  sweet  svTupathies,  and  inexplicable  harmo- 
nies, and  that  hush  and  repose  of  spirit  which 
comes  from  the  fiiluess  of  satisfied  affections. 
But  it  cannot  last  always  thus.  Yon  mast 
clierisli,  whilst  you  are  grateful  for  it,  and. 
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above  all,  pray  that,  in  loving  the  creature  80 
devotedly,  you  may  not  forget  the  still  higher 
worship  of  the  Creator.  Let  eternity  be  often 
in  your  thoughts,  my  love — the  heaven  you 
must  both  look  to  hereafter.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  such  things,  vrhen  the  present  is  so 
bright,  that  it  seems  as  if  heaven  itself  could 
waicely  be  brighter.  But  the  present  will 
fcde,  and  heaven  will  last  for  ever.  Pray, 
therefore,  to  love  so  on  earth,  that  your  love 
nwty  be  perpetuated  in  future  worlds." 

"I  do,"  replied  Susan,  earnestly;  "  that 
pnyer  is  continually  in  my  mind.  I  can  ima- 
gine no  heaven  without  him,  and  my  constant 
dedie  is,  that  I  may  be  worthy  to  meet  him 
'^  *the  courts  above.'  I  know  that,  though 
^  i8  smiling  around  us  now,  a  thousand 
^ngs  mat/  happen,  a  thousand  changes,  death 
itoelf  .  .  .,"  and  she  shuddered,  and  turned 
pde,  "  death  itself  may  enter  our  dwelling, 
Mid  snatch  him  from  me ;  and  then  . .  *.  what 
^  remain  to  me  but  the  hope  of  future 
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reunion  ?  .  .  .  .     Such   thoughts  often  mafe^ 
d,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  my  hapj>»" 

bey  should  not  do  so ;  and  if  yon  wer^ 
familiar  with  them,  I  think  they  wouUi 
Death  loses  much  (if  not  all)  of  it^* 
vvht^n  looked  n™iti  in  the  right  spirit  ^ 
not  as  the  relactan  agonizing  Beparatioi^ 

of  soul  and  body,  is  the  short  link  be — 

tween  time  and  ira  rtality  —  the  passage' 
from  a  life  of  disc  and  preparation  to  as 

eternity  of  incon(  le   happiness.     It  is 

true  there  must  a!  je  bitterness  in  part 

ing  from  those  we  love,  especially  when  we 
know  that  they  are  gone  to  '  that  undiscovered 
country,  whence  no  traveller  retunis.'  But, 
if  the  &ith  be  only  strong,  and  the  submisBifHi 
what  it  should  be,  the  heart  bood  tonm  front 
the  contemplation  of  its  own  selfish  Borrow, 
to 

'  Holy  hc^  of  nobler  tiioe  to  eoine/ 

the  hope  of  following  the  beloved  one  wli«e 
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there  shall  be  no  more  parting ;  and  it  learns 
to  repeat  with  thankfulness  those  beantifiil 
wordsy  and  to  rejoice  meanwhile :  ^  I  shall  go 
'  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.' " 

Susan  sighed ;  she  felt  how  fSEir — ^how  yery 
hi  her  feelings  were  from  snch  submission  as 
this.  If  she  were  called  to  give  up  Sydney, 
eouU  she  submit  ?  • .  No !  she  would  rather 
die  herself,  a  thousand  deaths  !  her  spirit  lifted 
itself  up  within  her  at  the  thought  of  losing 
him ;  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  live  for, 
if  he  were  taken — she  could  not  bear  it ! 

Miss  Merryn  read  something  of  the  feel- 
ings that  were  passing  in  her  mind  ;  and  at 
that  moment  she  felt  that  not  eyen  to  be  loyed 
V  Susan  was,  nor  to  know  once  more  the 
s«ne  enthusiastic,  joyous  heart  of  youth,  would 
she  exchange  conditions  with  her.  The  un- 
certain lot  of  one  who  has  staked  her  whole 
^Ppiness  upon  the  faith  and  existence  of  a 
mortal  like  herself,  does,  indeed,  seem  far 
&om  enyiable  to  a  being  who,  like  Miss  Mer- 
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vyn,  has  deliberately,  and  from  connctiocVy 
chosen  "  that  better  part  which  shall  iieveJ^ 
len  away  from  her" —  who  has  freelj?" 
herself  up  to  God,  to  be  and  to  do  as 
please  Him  ia  this  world ;  hoping  to 
th  Him  in  another.     She  could  ft-cl 
flfllio-htfril  «,>rAn;ty  that  Ui  her  heart 
there  was  no  rose  -n,  that  htrr  trea^tire 

was  where  it  never  c  J  change  tiov  fade,  in 
that  heaven  to  whicl  3  had  been  stcdfastly 
looking,  through  w  ears  of  loneliness  and 

sorrow,  with  a  powe  ind  upspringing  faitli, 
which  only  grew  I  >r  as  time  advanced, 

and  immortality  appr       bed  more  near. 

Oh  happy,  thrice  happy  such  a  faith  !  "What 
riches,  or  honours,  or  Imman  love,  can  pro- 
duce lialf  the  exquisite  joy,  the  peace  of  mind, 
that  is  felt  by  the  really  religious — the  really 
resigned — those  who  can  say  in  all  circum- 
stances  and  relations  of  life,  not  with  the  lipa 
merely,  but  with  the  whole  truth  and  ferroor 
of  tiie  spirit,  "  Thy  will  be  done !"  those  who 
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hare  "taken  up  the  cross,"  and  not  only 
"followed  Christ,"  but  have  given  up  all  for 
Hig  sake.  This  life  is  for  such  but  a  foretaste 
of  the  heaven  to  which  they  are  aspiring — ^for 
neh  "  Death  has,  indeed,  no  sting,"  and 
Eternity  no  terror. 

Something  of  these  thoughts  was  passing 
through  Miss  Mervyn's  mind,  as  she  gazed 
with  affectionate  solicitude  on  Susan,  and  felt 
how  much  of  trial  and  sorrow  might  still  be 
in  store  for  her,  notwithstanding  the  bril- 
liancy  of  her  present  prospects,  before  the 
great  and  hard  lesson  had  been  learned,  which 
this  life  of  discipline  is  meant  to  teach — sub- 
niission  to  the  will  of  God. 

"And  so  you  will  soon  be  leaving  us,  my 
love,"  said  she,  at  length,  playfully  patting 
Susan's  shoulder  as  she  sat,  forming  airy 
^ons  of  happiness  for  the  future.  "  Well, 
tkey  will  miss  you  at  home.  But  you  go  to 
^dertake  even  higher  duties,  and  happier 
ones;  and  for  your  sake  they  must  rejoice." 
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Susan  blushed.  It  seemed  as  if  Miss  Mel 
vyn  had  power  to  read  her  inmost  thought] 
She  hoped  she  had  not  read  as  well  the  fee 
ing  of  compassion  with  which  she  had  be« 
gazing  around  on  the  walls  of  that  litti 
dwelling,  and  thinking  to  herself  how  sad 
must  be,  to  have  nothing  better  to  look  fo 
ward  to  than  a  life  spent  in  that  dull  hom 
with  no  one  to  lore,  no  one  to  be  cherislu 
by,  no  one  to  live  for.  To  her  such  on  e 
istenee  seemed  an  aimless,  hopeless  monotooj 
a  kind  of  vegetation. 

But  Susan  had  got  into  a  habit  lately,  < 
pitying  the  whole  world.  Every  one  desem 
compassion  in  her  eyes,  who  had  not  tl 
same  causes  of  rejoicing  as  herself.  Coo] 
she  have  known  the  feelings  of  ardent  d 
votion,  of  happy  faith,  and  grateful,  trustti 
peace,  that  dwelt  within  that  humble  abod 
filling  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  ai 
light  that  would  not  be  found  in  palaces, 
conld  she  have  listened  to  the  hopeful  ai 
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ghd  prayers  which  daily  arose  from  the  soli- 
tude of  that  little  chamber,  the  oatbreathings 
of  a  heart  beating  with  anatterable  love  to- 
nrds  its  Creator  and  all  mankind  —  perhaps 
instead  of  pitying,  she  would  rather  have 
e&Tied  the  lot  of  her  who  dwelt  there.  But 
how  little  do  we  know  the  real  state  of  those 
irhom  we  envy  or  compassionate !  We  are 
80  apt  to  think  of  their  outward  circnmstanceSy 
ttt  their  inward  feelings,  when  we  speculate 
(ft  their  happiness  or  misery. 

^  Tes,  I  suppose  I  must  soon  bid  farewell 
to  dear  Burgh  Weston,''  said  Susan,  in  reply 
to  the  remark  of  her  companion  ;  and  there 
W  a  sigh  as  she  said  so ;  **  but  Yyneriug  is 
Bot  very  fiir,  you  know,  and  we  can  always 
come  here  for  a  time  every  year.  But,  dear 
lOtt  Mervyn,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
You  must  come  to  Vynering ;  I  am  very  ig- 
norant, very  inexperienced,  you  know  ;  and 
yrt  I  am  anxious  to  do  as  much  good  as  I 
can ;  and  there  will  be  great  opportunity  at 
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Vynering.  You  must  come  and  teach 
how  to  be  useful  there.  I  do  so  regret  i 
that  I  have  not  seen  more  of  you  lately,  aw 
accompanied  you  more  frequently  in  you 
visits  to  the  poor  here !  I  feel  as  if  I  hs 
thrown  away  an  advantage  I  may  never  bai 
again — the  benefit  of  your  experience  d 
example," 

Miss  Mervyn  smiled.  "  You  have  be( 
too  happy,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  to  CM 
here  much ;  if  you  had  been  sorrowful,  pe 
haps  you  would  have  sought  me.  I  doi 
know  how  it  is,"  she  continued,  plaj'fully  pi 
venting  Susan  from  uttering  the  earnest  i 
nial  she  was  beginning ;  "  I  suppose  it 
because  I  am  a  lonely  recluse,  and  peop 
fancy  I  must,  therefore,  be  mehincholy  ;  bll 
in  general,  it  is  the  afflicted  that  find  oat 
dwelling :  the  young,  and  the  gay,  and  tl 
beloved,  have  others  to  sympathise  with  thel 
But  although  I  can,  from  my  inmost  heal 
'rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice,'  still. 
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suppose,  my  peculiar  faculty  lies  rather  in 
'  weeping  with  those  who  weep  ;'  for  I  am 
eertainly  more  often  called  to  the  latter  office 
dum  the  former.  But  I  once  told  you,  my 
lofei  that  if  ever  yon  should  need  counsel,  or 
anigtance,  or  cansokUion,  if  you  would  come 
to  me,  as  far  as  my  poor  powers  could  go,  I 
would  most  joyfully  afford  them  ;  therefore, 
ilthough  I  do  not  often  willingly  quit  my 
cottage,  if  I  can  be  of  any  comfort  or  sendee 
to  yon  in  your  new  home,  you  have  only  to 
nmmon  me,  and  I  wiU  come/' 

'^Thank  you,  thank  you ;  how  kind !  It  will 
be  ihnost  like  being  still  at  Burgh  Weston,  to 
luiTe  you  with  me.     I  shall  be  so  happy !" 

Such  happiness  would  have  been  very  in- 
explicable to  Florence,  who,  when  she  met 
ber  sister  issuing  from  the  little  green  gate 
^h  enclosed  Miss  Mervyn's  domain,  greeted 
her  with  the  exclamation  of, 

** Well,  Susan — been  sentimentalising  again 
with  that  little  old  quiz  ?     How  you  can  do 
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eo,  Buch  a  bore  as  elie  is !  But  you  always 
h(  Q  inclination  to  tnm  methodist.  It  iff 
1  Sydney  is  uot  disposed  that  way  ;  other- 


don't  think  Miss  Mervyu  the  least  me- 
tical,"  returned  Susan, smiling;  "neither 
ao  J     nd  her  a  bore.     She  may  be  singular  in 
some  of  her  ways ;    i       people  live  so  long 
alone,    without   cc  ting    peculiarities  of 

some  sort.     1       theri    is  so  much  warmth  of 
heart  and  real  (  ce  about  her,  that  X 

only  wish  I  v        i  s  good — half  as  nea^ 

heaven  as  she  is." 

"  Well,  I  don't  kn  how  near  heaven  si 
may  be,  but,  I  think,  whilst  she  does  con-*' 
descend  to  remain  on  earth,  she  might  do  ^H 
little  more  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hav^i 
no  notion  of  people  setting  themselves  up  to^^ 
be  so  much  better  than  their  neiglibours,  and.  j 
living  always  in  the  clouds,  and "  ^ 

"  As  for  setting  herself  up  for  better  than 
her  neighbours,  you  little  know  her,  if  you    ' 
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think  she  does  so.  There  is  not  a  more 
humble  creature  existing ;  even  yon  cannot 
think  more  meanly  of  her  than  she  does  of 
hereelf.'* 

'^  Ah !  that  is  what  all  the  methodists  say ; 
thej  all  talk  a  great  deal  about  their  being  so 
had  and  so  corrupt,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ; 
hut  they  octBsif  they  thought  themselves  the 
only  people  worth  speaking  to.  Well,  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  friend.  I  hope  she  approves 
rfyour  marriage,  for  of  course  you  have  been 
telling  her  all  about  it ;  or  does  she  think 
you  had  better  give  it  up  altogether,  and  live 
*  life  of  *  single  blessedness,'  like  herself?" 

Susan  laughed.  **  She  has  not  tried  to  per- 
vade me  to  do  so  as  yet,"  replied  she ;  "  per- 
^6  because  she  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
fihe  might  not  succeed.  No ;  she  was  de- 
lighted when  I  told  her — as  I  knew  she  would 
be;* 

"  Well,  there  is  some  generosity  in  that ; 
for  of  course  she  would  give  her  eyes  to  be  in 
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yoar  place.  However,  Sueau,  I  am  glad  yon 
will  soon  be  ont  of  her  way ;  for  I  think  if 
you  were  to  see  much  of  her,  she  might  gain 
too  great  an  influence  over  you.  You  know 
I  always  said  you  had  rather  a  vocation  for 
the  8tate  of  an  old  maid ;  and  I  am  sure  yon 
are  more  than  half  inclined  to  become  meth(^ 
distical ;  and  as  both  these  amiable  qualifica- 
tions are  combined  in  the  little  dowdy  pereoo 
of  Miss  Patty,  it  is  just  as  well  .  .  .  ." 

"That  the  little  dowdy  person  of  M'tm 
Patty  should  come  to  stay  at  Vyneriug  when 
I  am  married,"  interrupted  Susan  —  "  that  il 
precisely  what  I  think ;  and  so  I  have  jugt 
been  asking  her,  and  she  has  promised  to 
oome.  She  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  herself  how  far  the  married  state 
is  preferable  to  the  single ;  or,  if  she  is  in- 
clined to  jealousy,  of  envying  me." 

*'  Are  you  serious  ?"  interrupted  Florence, 

pausing  in  her  walk,  and  fixing  her  eyes  full 

I  upon  her  sister's  langhing  countenance;  **do 


i 

i 
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fOQ  mean  tliat  you  have  really  asked  her  to 
yjnering  ? — ^that  creature  ?" 
""That  creature !— I  really  have !" 
''Well!"  ejaculated  Florence,  in  a  tone 
wUch  absolutely  defies  description ;  **  then  I 
kre  nothing  more  to  say.  I  had  no  idea  it 
wu  80  bad  as  that.  Ton  must  be  fiir  gone 
indeed.  Poor  Sidney  I  what  a  prospect  for 
kimr 

And  so  great  was  her  horror  at  so  decided 
&  proof  of  what  she  considered  alienation  of 
obdin  her  sister,  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
tdk  she  maintained  an  almost  unbroken 
dence. 


IHine  passed  away,  and  Susan  found  it  more 
more  difficult  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
^  prolonged  separation  which  Sydney  as- 
wred  her  was  ineyitable.  She  felt  that  she 
^oidd  rather  have  foregone  Mrs.  Wrangham's 
diamonds  altogether,  if  she  might  have  had 
^e  enjoyment  of  her  lover's  society  instead. 

▼OL  I.  M 
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Ten  days — ten  weaiy  days  had  already  passed 
■ftway,  since  he  had  left  her,  and  now  it  might 
be  ten  more  before  he  could  retmn ;  and  all 
for  the  mere  caprice  of  a  wealthy  relation, 
who,  generous  as  she  had  proved  herself  to  he 
towards  them,  seemed  determined  to  be 
tormenting  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  a  trial,  and  she  felt  it  to  be  so. 
Still,  when  she  compared  it  with  what  she 
might  have  had  to  bear — with  the  suspense 
and  anxiety  she  might  have  been  enduring  at 
this  time,  but  for  the  interference  of  this 
same  rich  relation — she  felt  she  had  no  right 
to  complain.  Sydney's  letters,  too,  were 
full  of  tendemes— she  was  so  evidently  half- 
frantic  himself  at  the  delay — that  she  felt  tho 
least  she  could  do  was  to  make  light  of  fu 
8haro  of  the  annoyance. 

They   were    perpetually   writing   to   eac 
other ;    not   a   day  passed  withoat  a  letti 
being  either  despatched  from,  or  receivedat. 
Burgh  Weston  ;  and  the  astonished  iuqiiiiyi 
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^  Whjf  Susan,  what  can  all  that  long  letter 
beabont?  What  can  Sydney  find  to  say  to 
jon  to  fill  np  three  whole  pages,  and  crossed 
too  r  generally  produced  a  smile  on  Susan's 
purt,  and  an  assurance  that  she  never  could 
&d  room  enough  to  get  in  half  she  had 
tosay. 

At  length,  however,  there  came  a  little 
pause  to  their  correspondence;  a  pause  of 
odIj  one  day  indeed,  but  still  Susan  felt  dis- 
^pointed  when  she  found  there  was  no  letter 
M  wobL  However,  it  only  served  to  increase 
4e  Talue  of  the  one  she  did  receive  the  day 
aftor. 

But  then  came  a  longer  pause — a  pause  of 
Stc  days — and  no  news,  not  a  word  from 
london,  and  she  began  to  feel  very  fidgety 
and  impatient.  Every  morning  she  went 
down  to  breakfast  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
counted  the  minutes  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Jetter-bag;  and  every  morning  she  watched 
ker  father  slowly  open  it,  and  draw  forth  letter 

M  S 
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after  letter,  bat  still  none  that  looked  like  his. 
And  then  followed  the  disappointment  which 
every  day  made  worse ;  and  the  feeling  of  irri- 
tation when  she  was  conscious  that  her  father's 
eyes  were  upon  her  ;  and  the  effort  she  had  to 
make,  before  she  conld  reply  with  the  cheer- 
fulness and  apparent  unconcern  she  wished 
to  do,  to  his  half  laugliing,  half  sympathis- 
ing observation,  "  My  dear  Susan,  no  letter 
from  Sydney !  what  can  the  fellow  be  about 
that  he  does  not  wTite  ?" 

Then  came  the  sinking  of  spirits,  when  she 
reflected  that  another  long  day  must  be  got 
through  before  she  could  hear  from  him,  and 
the  disposition  to  be  fretful  and  impatient 
with  every  body  and  every  thing,  and  the 
annoyance  with  herself  for  being  so  an- 
reasonable. 

All  this  was  very  trying.  But  what  she 
found  more  trj-ing  still  was,  strange  to  say, 
the  next  letter  she  did  receive  from  Sidney. 
There  was  something  about  it  which  did  not 
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eatis^  her.  What  it  was  she  conld  hardly 
teU.  It  was  not  Ofnly  that  it  was  shorter  than 
TiBoal ;  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
80  exclosively  foil  of  thought  and  tenderness 
for  herself  as  his  letters  usually  were.  There 
^ere  plenty  of  excuses,  however,  for  not  hav- 
ing written  sooner.  He  had  had  so  much  to 
do,  really  he  had  not  had  a  minute  to  spare. 
He  feared  she  must  have  wondered  —  have 
tbanght  him  remiss ;  but  she  must  forgive 
l^un,  for  it  had  been  positively  impossible  to 
^te  before. 

Nearly  a  page  was  taken  up  in  excuses  of 
tl^  kind ;  and  then  followed  a  long  account 
of  a  dinner  he  had  had  at  the  Curzons,  whom 
lie  liad  chanced  to  meet  at  the  jeweller's,  and 
^  play  to  which  he  had  accompanied  them 
t^o  days  after.  And  this  dinner  and  this  play 
^^^tned  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
I^is  mind ;  or  rather  the  Curzons  had  ;  for  a 
"^'^ch  larger  portion  of  his  letter  was  devoted 
^  the  subject  than  Susan  liked. 
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She  felt  more  depressed  than  elated  by  tt»* 
perusal  of  this  letter  ;  she  had  been  bo  full  O^ 
hope  in  the  morning,  so  ready  to  invent  e*-- 
cuses  for  his   silence,  and  at  all  events  t<^ 
think  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  musr* 
be  right,  that  she  could  hardly  imagine  ther^ 
was  any  disposition  in  herself  to  find  fauL** 
with  him.    She  had  opened  his  letter  witK^ 
a  heart  beating  with  love  more  intense  per"'-" 
haps  than  she  bad  ever  felt  for  him  befores^ 
and  expecting  to  find  something  in  it  eorre— —^ 
spending  to  this   affection,    something    tha^-^ 
should   prove   she  had   been   occupying  hi^^ 
thoughts  as  constantly  as  he  had  been  ooon* 
pying  here.     But  she  looked  in  vain  for  any — 
proof  of  the  kind ;  and  she  was  chilled  aniL 
disappointed.      She   felt   she   would   almost^ 
rather  have  received  no  letter  at  all,  than 
such  a  letter.    Yet  she  blamed  herself  for  en- 
tertaining such  a  thought. 

A  certain  melancholy  presentiment  would 
steal  over  her  in  spite  of  herself,  that  be  did 
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nut  love  as  she  did,  that  bis  affection  was  ]es» 

itroDg  and  unchangeable  than  hers.    She  felt 

r|he  could  not  have  neglected  him — she  could 

Kt  intentionallt/  have  caused  him  uneasiness 

IT  Buspense — she  never  would  have  allowed  a 

lay,  or  a  dinner-party,  or  any  thing  else,  to 

interfere  with  her  writing  to  him.     But  then 

she  was  a  woman ;  and  it  is  the  place  of  wo- 

I  Ben  to  be  more  thoughtful,  more  considerate 

Ifif  the  feelings  of  others,  than  men  ;  it  is  thm 

f  peculiar  duty — a  duty  which,  it  must  be  con- 

ftwed,  they  have  abundance  of  opjiortunity  of 

I  exercising  through  life.     Yes  ;  she  would  try 

I  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  impression — she 

I  would  be  satisfied  and  grateful — she  who  had 

PK  much   to  be  grateful  for.     Perhaps  she 

Blight  not  be  able  to  enter  into  his  difficulties, 

the  bustle  of  business  he  might  be  engaged 

in;  she  might  have  been  very  unjust  towards 

titn,  and  she  would  be  so  no  longer. 

And  Susan  felt  quite  ashamed  of  her  injus- 
tice, when  a  few  days  afterwards  she  received 
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another  letter  from  him,  as  full  of  tenderaeei 
as  even  she  could  desire.  But  then  came 
another  pause,  longer  than  any  previous  one, 
and  again  she  began  to  feel  restless  and  un- 
easy ;  and,  when  at  length  he  wrote  agwn,  it 
was  iu  so  short  and  hurried  a  manner,  that 
all  her  former  wretchedness  returned. 

Alas !  from  that  time,  she  had  nothing  but 
wretchedness.  Day  after  day  passed  by,  and 
still  he  did  not  wTite ;  and  Colonel  Bouverie 
began  at  last  to  wonder  and  look  grave,  and 
the  girls  to  feel  anxious,  and  think  it  very  ex- 
traordinary ;  whilst  poor  Susan  herself  was 
daily  becoming  more  dejected,  though  she 
still  did  her  utmost  to  seem  cheerful  and  cod- 
tented.  She  sometimes  wondered  what  Syd- 
ney would  feel,  if  he  could  but  know  the  Buf- 
fering be  was  occasioning  her  by  his  thon^t* 
lessness.  She  had  never  till  now  known  the 
bitterness  of  '  hope  deferred,  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick;'  and  from  her  very  inmost 
soul  she  could  pity  every  one  who  did.     She 
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soaioelj  knew  which  was  most  hard  to  bear, 
the  sleepless  nights  when  she  lay  tossing 
about,  her  mind  lost  in  vain  conjectures  con- 
cerning her  loTer ;  or  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  morning  when  the  words,  "  No 
letter,  my  dear,^  were  repeated  again  and 
again ;  or  the  misery  of  enduring  the  remarks, 
and  conjectures,  and  surprise  of  her  sisters, 
and  the  cool  disapprobation  of  her  father ;  or 
the  affectionate  letters  of  her  brother  Charles, 
^  of  congratulations  and  messages  to  Syd- 
ney, and  inquiries  about  when  the  wedding- 
%  was  to  take  place.  • 

Each  of  these  had  its  own  peculiar  bitter- 
ness, and  Susan  felt  that  it  must  take  a  long 
period  of  happiness,  and  a  great  deal  of  even 
Sydney's  tenderness,  to  make  up  to  her  for 
all  she  had  endured,  and  was  still  enduring  on 
his  account.  Her  spirit  was  becoming  worn ; 
and,  what  was  worse  than  all — what  she  could 
"^  up  against  less  easily  than  aU  the  rest — 
her  fjEtith  in  him  was  beginning  to  be  shaken. 

M  2 
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A  short  time  ago,  she  had  believed  nothin 
on  earth  could  shake  it ;  but  now  she  kne' 
not  what  to  think. 

She  often  longed  to  go  to  Miaa  Meny 
and,  opening  her  heart  to  her,  seek  sympatl 
where  she  was  very  sure  to  6nd  it.  But 
certain  superstitious  feeling  always  prevent 
her  from  doing  so.  Miaa  Mervyu  had  U 
her,  if  ever  she  was  in  sorrow,  to  come  to  1 
for  consolation ;  but  Susan  did  not  like 
confess  she  was  in  sorrow ;  it  would  be  i 
mitting  a  doubt  of  the  truth  and  faith  of  1 
lover,  and  thia  idea  was  intolerable.  S 
would  not  for  the  world  that  Miss  MervyD 
any  one  should  imagine  he  bad  a  fault.  J 
she  would  keep  out  of  the  way  of  her  sj 
pathy  altogether. 

But  whilst  her  spirits  were  thus  wearing  at 
with  anxiety  at  her  lover's  unaccountable  n 
lecf,  she  still  continued  writing  to  him — nol 
often,  indeed,  as  she  had  done — how  could  si 
but  still  frequently ;  she  would  not  negl 
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liim,  however  much  he  might  neglect  her ;  she 
would  give  him  no  cause  to  complain,  however 
much  ghe  might  think  herself  injured.  And 
as  mnch  as  possible  she  refrained  from  re- 
proach, though  her  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
were  expressed  in  pretty  plain  terms.  She 
^  resolyed  to  believe  him  blameless,  till  he 
lumself  forced  her  to  see  that  he  was  not  so. 

At  length,  after  many  weary  days,  days 

^ch  seemed  like  months  of  suspense  and 

*Sony  to  her,  a  letter  came ;  not  a  few  hasty 

^^Is  of  excuse  for  his  neglect,  as  he  had  once 

^'  twice  sent  before ;  but  a  letter  which  at 

^fiee  determined  her  how  to  act.     And  then 

^'^'pense  was  over. 

-But  we  must  not  anticipate  events. 


'Ci' 
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This  endless  taem  of  brick— 
I  am  bI)  ftlone — 


"   ■— '  '-  In  B  fine  frenty  rollinjj 
Dotb  glance  from  Heaven  to  earth — fnwi  earth  to  Haai 
Midttemn«T  Night'*  Z>rM 

We  liave  been  raised  bj  a  itrange  freak  of  fortima 
Dothing. 


NoTBiNQ  could  possibly  exceed  Syd 
Gower's  anoojajice  at  having  to  go  to  to 
Independent  of  the  desire  he  most  natiu 
feel  to  be  with  his  love  at  sach  a  time, 
had  no  interest,  no  occupation  there,  an 
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^^  just  the  time  of  year  when  London  is  pe- 

culiarij  empty  and  doll.     He  had  not  a  crea* 

^^  to  speak  to,  and  nothing  to  do  bnt  to 

lounge  abont  from  one  jeweller's  shop  to 

bother,  or  go  and  call  npon  Mr.  Bingley,  his 

Aster's  lawyer,  and  listen  to  details  and  ar* 

i^&ngements,  many  of  which  he  scarcely  nn- 

^lerstood,  and  all  of  which  (howeyer  pleasant, 

when  considered  as  proofs  of  his  being  shortly 

to  become  the  possessor  of  Vynering  Park, 

wd  five  thousand  a  year)  were  still  diy  and 

^ii^teresting  enough  in  themselyes.     Sydney 

^te  by  nature  and  habit  peculiarly  gregarious; 

tl^ere  was  nothing  he  disliked  so  much  as 

^iixg  alone;  and  he  found  himself  in  the 

^dst  of  this  great  and  populous  city,  a  lonely 

^^itig. 

-As  he  was  one  day  endeavouring  to  while 
*^ny  an  hour  at  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  in  look- 
^S"?  for  the  twentieth  time,  over  the  collection 
^  jewellery  there,  he  heard  a  slight  confusion 
'^Idnd  him,  and  turning  round,  perceived  Lady 
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HoQoria  Curzon  and  her  daughter,  who  1 
just  entered  the  shop.  Sydney's  mani 
were  peculiarly  gentleman-like  and  pleasii 
but  there  was  a  degree  of  shyness  abont  1 
(rarely  seen  in  those  who  have  mixed  ao  m 
in  the  world  as  he  had  done)  which  preven 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  on  s 
occasions,  as  many  people  might  liave  do; 
and  he  waited  for  some  mark  of  recognit 
on  their  part,  before  he  should  advance  i 
enter  into  conversation  with  them.  The  c 
dial  and  affable  greeting  of  both  ladies,  h 
ever,  the  instant  they  perceived  him,  put  1 
at  once  at  his  ease ;  and  in  another  mom 
he  was  by  their  side,  discussing  the  me 
and  taste  of  the  ornaments  they  were  eian 
ing,  and  quite  delighted  to  have  at  last  i 
with  somebody  to  speak  to. 

Nothing  could  exceed  their  civility  ;  t] 
expressed  themselves  delighted  to  have  £U 
in  with  him ;  London  was  so  entirely  • 
serted,  that  it  was  really  an  event  to  hi 
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met  with  an  acquaintance,  and  they  hoped 
Ihey  should  see  a  good  deal  of  him  whilst  they 
munuied.  Sir  James  waa  not  well,  Lady 
ffoQoria  said,  and  they  had  come  up  to  town 
tiiat  be  might  be  under  Halford  ;  and  ghe  did 
not  know  how  long  they  might  have  to  stay. 
It  was  unfortunate  at  euch  a  dull  time  of 
year;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  allowed,  they 
toeant  to  go,  for  a  week  or  two,  to  their  villa 
St  Richmond,  where  Sir  James  could  still 
ittve  the  benefit  of  London  advice,  without 
tlw  desagrfiment  of  Loudon  coniinement. 

Sjdney  wondered  whether  they  had  heard 

at  his  engagement  to  Susan  Bouverie  ;  he  eup- 

pwed  they  must  have  done  eo  before  they 

L^icted  Curzon  Park ;  but  an  observation  of 

linlia  Carzon's  soon  convinced  him  they  had 


"You  staid  some  time  longer  at  the  Bou- 
lieries  after  we  left  you  there,  I  think,"  said 
I  the;  "it  must  have  been  very  duU ;   was  it 
I  always  think  Burgh  Weston  must  be 


wn'Es.     ^^1 
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the  dullest  house  in  the  world  to  be  at  loi 
any  time  ; — the  colonel  with  his  long  storiw, 
and  the  girls  with  nothing  to  say  for  them' 
selves,  excepting  the  eldest,  indeed,  who  talk 
a  great  deal  too  much." 

"  I  did  not  find  it  dull,"  replied  Sydne; 
with  a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment  in  t 
manner.  He  was  thinking  how  he  could  i 
form  them  of  the  fact  of  his  engagement 
Susan ;  but  he  felt  awkward  and  shy  abo' 
doing  so.  He  knew  Miss  Curzon  did  not  HI 
the  Bouveries;  and  he  had  not  courage 
brave  her  disapprobation  of  his  choice.  I 
remained  uncomfortably  silent. 

"  You  never  came  over  to  Curzon,  as  yi 
promised,  Mr.  Gower,"  said  Lady  Honori 
"  Sir  James  waa  really  disappointed  ;  he  bi 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  show  you  \ 
gallery." 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  good.  It  w 
not  forgetfulness  of  your  kind  invitation ;  b 
I  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bouveries.     i 
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some  future  time,  however,  when  you  return 
to  Carzon,  I  shall  hope  to  pay  my  respects.'' 

"  Oh !  futore  time !  For  my  part,  I  never 
tnst  to  futuie  times.  There  is  no  saying 
triiare  we  may  all  be  at  a  future  time— 
what  may  have  become  of  us." 

^  Shall  you  be  absent  long,  then  ?  Do  you 
tlunk  of  going  to  any  distance  7" 

''  Oh !  no,  no !  but  the  state  of  the  country 
is  such,  that  really  one  don't  see  one's  way  at 
al  Ministers  are  going  on  in  such  an  ex- 
tnordinaiy,  such  an  unheard-of  manner,  that 
tl^  can  be  but  one  end  of  it — ^ruin,  utter, 
OTenrhelming  ruin,  to  the  whole  nation.  I 
confess  (speaking  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone)  I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  it  at  all. 

That  speech  of  Mr.  L 's  at  the  meeting 

&t  Birmingham  —  the  most  unconstitutional 
thing  I  ever  read  in  my  life ;  positively  full 
of  revolutionary  principles  from  beginning  to 
^i  But  what  can  you  expect  with  such  a 
government,  made  up  of  all  the  riff-raff  of  the 
country  ?    I " 
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Her  ladyship  had  worked  hezself  iqp  iiti 
a  little  frenzy,  as  was  her  wont  on  these  qeq» 
sions';  and  she  kept  twisting  and  taming  dboo^ 
and  first  taking  up  one  thing  and  then.anothfF 
from  the  counter,  and  putting  them  dow ' 
again,  till  the  shopman  b^gan  to  think  Ap* 
must  certainly  be  a  little  demented. 

'^  It  is  an  unprecedented  state  of  thim^* 
continued  she,  with  increasing  vehemence; 
"  perfectly  unprecedented.  Depend  upon  it^ 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  natioml 
convulsion !  No  one  who  has  a  thinking 
mind  can  entertain  the  smallest  shadow  of  I 
doubt  of  it." 

Sydney  would  not  hazard  a  contradiction. 
He  would  be  sorry  to  betray  his  own  want 
of  a  ^  thinking  mind,'  by  confessing  that  he 
had  very  great  doubts  of  it.  Fortunately  his 
opinion  was  not  required. 

'^  The  fact  is,"  continued  she,  again  lowering 
her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  ^^  things  are 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  they  cannot  right 
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themselYes  without  a  struggle  of  some  kind. 

yifisA  can  be  said  when  a  minister  of  the 
oown  gets  up  and  makes  such  a  speech  as 

Lord  A made  on  the  tenth  of  June,  in 

the  House  of  Gonunons  ?  You  remember  it, 
of  course ;  as  unconstitutional  as  any  speech 
that  ever  was  made— horrible !  I  said  to 
lord  J  the  other  day — ^I  said  (I  know 

Urn  lery  weU,  and  he's  by  far  the  best  of 
ihem,  bad  as  he  is — ^he  disapproves  of  many  of 
their  measures,  I  know) — I  said  to  him  the 

other  day — I  said,  *  Now,  Lord  J ,  per- 

vak  me  just  to  put  a  question  to  you,  one 
^gle  question,  and  answer  it  if  you  can.  I 
H^  you  can't ;  but  just  see  if  you  can  answer 
H  m  any  way.  Only  let  me  put  it  to  you 
&uly — ^this  one  question,  that's  all.  What 
do  you  suppose — now,  what  do  you  suppose 
w  to  become  of  our  church  ?  Do  you  suppose 
we  shall  have  any  church  at  all  in  another 
year  or  two  ?  I  just  want  to  ask  you  that — 
^  one  question.    What's  to  become  of  the 
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church  r  answer  me  that,  and  I'm  satisfied; 
Of  course,  he  couldn't ;  I  knew  t&at  yeiy  wefl 
But  what  can  you  expect  with  such  a  set  ol 
men  ?" 

"  You  forget,  mamma,"  said  Julia,  qnietlr, 
"  that  perhaps  all  this  time  you  may  be  talk- 
ing to  a  Whig.  Mr.  Gower  may  not  see  any 
harm  in  '  this  set  of  men,'  as  you  call  them.' 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  Sydney,  struggling 
to  get  in  a  word,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  any 
strong  political  feelings  of  any  kind.  I 
no  Radical,  certainly,  but,  if  any  thing,  I  ifr 
cline  rather  to  Whig  principles,  probably  nion 
because  my  family  have  always  done  so,  t 
from  any  great  reflection  of  my  own  on 
matter.    I " 

But  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a  perfect  toP 
rent  of  volubility.  These  were  times  whi 
every  one  ought  to  know  his  own  principle! 
and  weigh  them  well ;  they  were  awful,  criticd 
times ;  and  it  weis  impossible  for  any  thinkinj 
mind  to  avoid  perceiving  that  the  fulfilmen 
of  many  of  the  prophecies  was  actually  takiq 
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](>lace.  A  vast  convulsion  was  at  hand,  was 
netoally  beginning ! 

Sydney  was  amazed  at  the  confidence  with 
vbichLady  Honoria  spoke ;  he  almost  thought 
ttat  something  must  have  occurred,  of  which 
he  had  not  heard — some  excitement  of  popular 
ieding.  He  ventured  to  inquire  whether  this 
were  the  case. 

Oh!  no!  no!  there  had  been  no  disturbance 
tt  yet ;  all  was  outwardly  quiet,  but  it  was 
the  deceitful  calm  which  precedes  a  storm  ; 
that  storm  would  soon  burst,  and  carry  all 

before  it  •  ...     That  speech  of  Mr.  L ^"s 

A  the  meeting  at  Birmingham  clearly  proved 
it— revolutionary  —  positively  revolutionary. 
Had  not  Mr.  Gower  read  that  speech  ?  was 
it  possible  7  Oh  he  must  read  it ;  and  he 
would  at  once  see  it  in  precisely  the  same 
fight  that  she  did ;  if  not,  she  would  be  happy 
to  argue  the  point  with  him ;  but  she  was 
certain  that  every  thinking  mind  must  be  con- 
Tznced  after  reading  that  speech  that  a  poli- 
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tical  convulBion  was  at  hand — a  vast  con^ 
sion,  the  consequences  of  whidi  no  hni 
being  could  possibly  calculate. 

Sydney  could  only  hope  that  she  mi 
look  a  little  too  nmch  on  the  dark  side  of 
picture ;  hut,  considering  her  ladyship's  1 
conviction  of  the  inevitable  and  immediate 
currence  of  this  vast  political  conTukion, 
almost  wondered  she  could  think  of  invit 
him  to  dinner  for  the  ensuing  day.  For 
next  four-and-twenty  hours,  however,  all  mi 
be  safe,  and  he  parted  from  the  two  lai 
with  a  very  lively  trust  that  it  would  t 
out  so.  ' 

And  it  did  turn  out  so.  No  conyiilsioi 
any  kind  interfered  to  prevent  the  fulfilm 
of  his  engagement  in  Stanhope  Street,  an* 
seyen  o'clock  he  made  his  appearance  thi 
and  found,  Sir  James,  who  was  too  great 
invalid  to  go  down  to  dinner,  establishec 
the  drawng-room  ;  and  Miss  Curzon,  lool 
prettier,  more  interesting,  and  more  grac 
than  ever. 
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Tliere  were  three  other  persons  also  of  the 
1  partj,  to  whom  Sydney  was  immodiately  in- 
Kiuced ;  an  Italian  eculptor,  a  well-known 
wical  composer  of  great  eminence,  and  the 
inghter  of  the  latter,  a  young  lady  of  '  a 
rtaitt  age,"  who  was  dressed  in  a  pink  gauze 
Ti,  over  apiak  satin  slip' — pink  satin  shoes 
ind  had  huge  coral  ornaments  round  her 
tok.     This  fair  damsel  was  considerably  dis- 
to  be  large,  bat  it  was  evident  that, 
bungh  it  had  pleased  Nature  so  to  fashion 
Itt,  it  by  no  means  pleased  herself ;  for  her 
"■wust  was  tightened  in  to  a  degree  which  was 
piinful  to  look  at,  whilst  every  other  part  of 
t«  person  seemed,  in  sympathy  with  this  un- 
ralBml  compression,  to  have  swelled  itself  in- 
dignantly to  twice  its  natural  size.     Tliere 
kmu  a  certain  commonness  about  this  young 
idy,  from  the  very  top  of  her  high  tortoise- 
Aell  comb,  to  the  sole  of  her  great,  fat,  ill- 
i  foot,  (which,  by  dint  of  pressure,  actu- 
llly  hung  in  little  mountains  of  flesh  over  each 
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(dde  of  her  shoe)  that  it  was  impoaBilib  no!  il»* 
peicdre  at  the  first  glance.    Bnt^  ithxfljf^ 
pearanc^  was  bad,  her  mannen  were  &r  VQMu*  j 
Burstmg,  not  with  tight  ladng  alone^  iHfe* 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  importanoey  and  Up^ 
father's  tmriyalled  celebrity,  she  seemed  ttr' 
think  that  she  conld  not  aflfoct  too  independoife    | 
and  d4gSLg6  a  manner ;  and  what  woold  itM  '  ^ 
been  a  most  nnpleasing  and  tranchant  tonelK 
a  yomig  lady  of  the  first  position  in  sometyt 
in  her  became  positively  disgusting  and  ofBsor 
sive.    Yet  this  specimen  of  yulgar  assuraiice 
was  endured  for  the  sake  of  her  father,  who» 
although  as  conceited,  impudent,  and  vulgar  as 
herself,  was  still,  on  account  of  his  unrivalled 
talent  as  a  singer  and  composer,  gladly  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  first  circles. 

Sydney  was  amused  at  the  extreme  civility 
vrith  which  Miss  Curzon  treated  this  pink 
lady,  to  whom  she  herself,  with  her  small  clas- 
sical head,  exquisitely-shaped  features,  and 
quiet  thorough-bred  manners,  presented  so 
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Stinking  a  contrast.  He  looked  at  her  with 
aidmiration,  as  she  sat  there  listening  with  the 
most  perfect  politeness  to  Miss  Kingscote's 
Tolgar  boastings  of  her  intimacy  with  ladies  of 
bij^  rank,  or  accounts  of  the  yarious  greai 
places  to  which  she  and  her  father  were  in- 
Tited  during  the  autumn.  Any  one  who  did 
not  know  her,  would  hare  thought  that  Miss 
Cuzon  was  totally  unconscious  of  any  thing 
like  Tolgarity  or  pretension  in  the  manner  of 
her  companion ;  so  well  did  she  conceal  the 
disgust  it  really  excited  in  her.  But  there  is 
no  greater  proof  of  good  breeding  than  a  per- 
fect self-possession,  and  apparent  unconscious- 
Mas  of  any  peculiarity  or  defect  in  those  who 
^  addressing  us ;  and,  if  there  were  one 
^g  more  than  another  upon  which  Julia 
CorzoQ  did  pique  herself,  it  was  upon  her  per- 
fect breeding. 

^And  I  suppose  you  will  go  first  to  Lord 
Harerfordwest's  ?  It  is  in  your  way  to 
Cttisgroye  Park,  if  I  remember  right  ?" 

VOL.  I.  N- 
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"  Oh  yes,  it's  all  iu  the  way ;  but  if  it  w 
pa  would  certainly  go  there,  because 
Averfordwest- — she's  such  a  very  great  ! 
of  his !  She's  so  partial  to  im ;  it's 
quite  droll.  I  always  say,  I  wonder 
Averfordwest  ain't  quitejealoas.  I  shoa 
if  I  was  im." 

"  You  were  there  last  year  ;  in  Aug- 
think,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  in  September,  'cause  of  the  shoi 
Pa's  very  partial  to  shooting,  and  he 
out  several  times  with  the  gentlemen, 
never  could  ear  he  killed  any  thing,  (hei 
gave  a  great  horse-laugh).  Lady  Avei 
west,  she  used  to  laugh  and  say,  she  th< 
he  wouldn't  do  much  arm  among  the 
serves.     It's  a  fine  place,  Averfordwest 

"  I  never  was  there ;  but  I  have  hei 
is  a  very  fine  place." 

"  Oh  law !  I  think  it's  the  andsomest 
I  ever  was  at,  except  the  Duke  of  A — 
thnCs  andsomer  still !  there's  such  a  spl 
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We  there,  and  I  delight  in  lakes,  they're  so 
^^timentaL      Such  a  nice  family  they  arc 

I  think  the  daughteis  so  andsome  !" 
r  "  They  are  generally  considered  so.     Lady 
■Anne  was  quite  the  beauty  of  the  season  this 
year." 

"Oh  law!  Anne  ain't   my  iavonrite !     I 
think  Marcia  so  much  the  andsomest." 

*Anne'and  'Marcia!'  of  aduke'g  daughters 
oo  doubt  thought  MissCurzon  to  herself — 
t '  Julias '  me,  when  my  back  is  turned ! 
f  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Kingscote  was  hold- 
j  forth  in  another  style  of  boasting  to  Sir 
,  The  great  pride  of  this  little,  fat,  curly- 
ided  individual,  was  to  be  thought  in  the 
intimate  confidenoe  of  those  noblemen  whose 
fcendship  he  believed  himself  to  possess.  He 
J  affected  to  be  acquainted  with  all  particulars 
|idating  to  their  most  private  ailairs,  and 
r  boasted  that  they  were  always  consulting  him 
l-^D  points  of  the  most  important  and  deli- 
l«Ue  nature.  At  this  moment,  he  was  speaking 
N  2 
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of  a  marriage  which  had  lately  taken  plac« 
between  a  young  lady  of  very  high  rank,  and 
the  penniless  younger  son  of  a  nobleman  -she* 
had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  Both  parties  he  con- 
sidered as  his  intimate  friends. 

"  Why,  Sir  Jame^,  you  see  I  stood  in  a  lery 
delicate  position,  situated  aa  I  was  between 
the  two ;  both  consulting  me  in  the  most  con- 
fidential manner.  The  fact  is,  sir  (I  may  say 
it  to  you,  though  I  would  not  have  it  ffr 

further),  but  Lord  L opened  his  whole 

mind  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  singu- 
larly distressed  because  of  the  ex^ray-ordinarj 
delicacy  of  my  position.  I  am  often  placed 
in  rery  delicate  circumstances,  Sir  James. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  many  of  my  noble  friends 
who  do  me  the  honour  to  vally  my  opinion  , 
very  igh  indeed ;  and  they  consult  me  open 
points  which — which  you  would  hardly  ima- 
^pne  or  conceive ;  and  it  requires  an  astonish- 
ing deal  of  care,  and,  I  may  say,  even  circum- 
spection on  my  part  to  avoid  wielding  an  in- 
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flvenee  which  I  should  be  yeiy  sorry  to  wield. 
Standing  behind  the  scenes  as  I  do  in  so  many 
noble  funilies,  and  made  quite  an  ongfong  dee 
ftn/meel  of,  I  might  really  influence  the  fate 
of  thonsands.    Lord  L  said  to  me  the 

other  day,  when  he  was  speaking  in  an  ex- 
tras-ordinary confidential  strain  about  his 
daughter — says  he,  '  Now,  Kingscote,  what 
do  ^otf  think  of  this  marriage  ?'  Of  course, 
8b  James,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  felt  the 
nngolar  delicacy  of  the  question,  and  what  a 
respcmsibility  rested  with  me  in  answering  it ; 
Md  I  was  really  quite  OYcrcome  for  the  mo- 
o^ent.  It  was  distressing.  The  young  man, 
A  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  all ;  a  very 
nice  fellow  too — a  wonderfully  nice  fellow. 
Of  course,  I  saw  that  Lord  L  "s  cue  was 
«o  get  at  my  opinion — ^that  was  what  he  was 
fanning  at.  You  will  allow  it  was  a  very  deli- 
^  position  to  be  placed  in." 

Sir  James  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  at 
^Ting  to  answer  this  question.     He  bowed, 
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spread  forth  his  hands,  hemmed  twice,  aacJ 
then  said — 

"Why — upon  my  word — ah.'^I  should 
be  very  much  disposed — ah  ! — " 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kingscote,  intermpt- 
ing  him,  "  I  answered  with  exfrqy-ordinary 
caution.  I  was  most  guarded  in  what  I  said; 
and  his  lordship  was  evidently  disappiDted. 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  knew  he  vallied  my 
opinion  so  igh.  Ten  to  one,  if  I  had  said  any 
thing  positive,  he  would  have  gone  and  hacted 
oft'  and  upon  what  I  let  drop,  and  that  would 
have  been  so  distressin  to  my  feelings.  In 
fact,  I  never  could  have  got  over  it." 

He  waa  here  interrupted  by  Lady  Honoria, 
who  rather  enjoyed  breaking  into  people'* 
conversation. 

"  Mr.  Kingscote,  you  remember  yon  are 
positively  engaged  to  us  at  Curzon  this  au- 
tumn. We  expect  the  Duke  of  S  ,  and 
we  must  have  you  whilst  he  is  there." 

Mr.  Kingscote  looked  exceedingly  import* 
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ant,  and  shook  his  little  black  curly  hair  till 
nobody  could  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  peculiar 
flceit  of  the  pomatum  with  whidi  he  had  be- 
dnbedit. 

"Why,    Lady  Onoria,"  said  he,   "I'm 

alnyi  imeommon  ready  to  come  to  Curzon, 

I  awtre  yov ,  and  so  is  Enrietta— ain*t  you, 

uy  dear  ?    And  Vre  no  sort  of  objection  to 

OMetiog  is  royal  ighness,  who's  always  been 

^  partial  to  me,  I'm  bound  to  say.     But  I 

^lon't  know — there's  my  friend  Lady  Ayerford- 

^'^  is  so  very  pressing  that  Enrietta  and  I 

**^d  staythere  I  don't  know  how  long." 

^ere  he  was  interrupted  by  the  announce- 
^'^^t  oi  dinner,  and  they  all  had  to  proceed 
"^^'^Ti  stairs.  During  the  repast.  Lady  Ho- 
^^Ha,  as  usual,  engrossed  the  greater  share 
^  the  eonTsrsation ;  though  it  was  somewhat 
^  %  trial  of  skill  between  her  and  Mr.  Kings- 
^ote,  which  should  chatter  and  lay  down  the 
l*w  the  most.  Of  course,  politics  were  dis- 
cussed ;  and  her  ladyship  became  yehement  in 
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support  of  her  theory  of  vast  conTiilnoHfi^ 
dreadful  crises,  and  unirersal  ruin  impending'  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Kingscote  contented  himself  witt* 
just  opposing  her  sufficiently  to  urge  her  on  i 
and  boasting  of  the  singtilar  influence  b^ 
mit/ht  exercise  if  he  chose  it,  OTer  the  mosfc 
influential  men  of  the  day,  and  the  peculiaf 
delicacy  of  his  position,  owing  to  the  promi- 
nent leaders  on  both  sides  continually  seeking, 
by  means  of  hia  pupils,  to  get  at  his  opinion 
and  advice. 

In  the  mean  time,  Julia  Curzon  and  Sjdn^ 
Gower,  who  were  seated  next  each  other,  con- 
trived, under  cover  of  the  volubility  of  these 
two,  to  have  some  very  pleasant  eonversatioD 
together.  He  had  found  her  extremely  agree- 
able at  Burgh  Weston,  but  she  was  still  more 
80  now ;  and  there  were  few  people  who  could 
be  more  lively  and  amusing  than  she  could 
when  she  chose;  though,  to  see  her  as  she 
sometimes  was,  any  one  might  have  thon^t 
she  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself.     She 
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had  taken  a  peculiar  fancy  to  Mr.  Gower 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  at 
Baigh  Weston,  and  each  time  that  she  saw 
bim,8he  thonght  him  handsomer  and  more 
bsdnating  than  the  last.  She  had  never  been 
eonscions  of  so  strong  a  desire  to  make  herself 
Agreeable  to  any  one ;  and,  in  finding  him  de- 
figfatfiil,  she  was  herself  snre  to  become  so. 
They  talked  of  the  Kingscotes,  and  she  told 

kim,  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  Duke  of  S , 

who  generally  spent  at  least  six  weeks  at  Cur- 
zon  every  year,  was  never  satisfied  unless  Mr. 
KingBcote,  or  some  other  person  of  the  same 
kbd,  were  there  to  afford  him  entertainment. 
"He  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  you 
know,  and  he  will  have  nothing  but  the  best ; 
so  manuna  generally  has  the  Kingscotes  and 

Signora  Qt ,  whilst  he  is  with  us.     That  in 

the  reason  why  we  are  so  civil  to  these  people. 
Malibran's  death  was  a  great  blow  to  us,  for 
the  duke  was  so  fond  of  her,  and  she  was  an 
^peeable  person.     But  this  girl — you  cannot 
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conceive  the  nuisance  she  is  !  so  forward  and 
conceited,  and  so  difficult  to  please ;  no  on^ 
who  comes  to  the  bouse  can  endure  her.  Stilly 
pne  must  have  her,  for  he  would  not  com* 
without  her,  I  suppose  he  hopes  that,  by 
dragging  her  about  with  him  to  all  the  great 
houses  he  goes  to,  he  will  at  last  succeed  in 
manying  her  to  some  grandee  or  other.  She 
will  have  all  his  money." 

Sydney  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  aald. 
"  Could  any  one  be  deluded  into  marrying 
such  a  creature  as  that,  for  any  money  ?" 

"  It  IB  difficult  to  imagine  it ;  but  I  sup- 
pose she  does  not  think  so." 

*'  Well,  I  admired  your  patience  up-stairs, 
when  she  was  talking  to  you;  you  looked 
quite  interested.  I  could  not  have  concealed 
my  feelings  as  you  did  yours." 

"  Oh,  I  always  do  so!  that  was  nothing — 
only  ten  minutes  '  durance  vile.'  You  should 
see  me  at  Curzon,  when  I  have  her  for  days 
together.     I  confess  that  is  a  trial ;  but  I 
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bear  it  admirably.  She  thinks  I  delight  in 
ber;  aad  a  partiQolar  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  she  had  said  I  was  a  sweet,  pleasant 
companion,  and  so  partial  to  hec !" 

"And  are  you  eqnally  insincere  with  all 
jm  gaests  ?  At  this  moment  that  you  are 
oonde^eending  to  bestow  your  notice  upon 
soeh  a  worthless  individual  as  myself,  are  you 
intenmlly  thinking  '  What  a  bore  this  man 
is !  when  will  he  take  himself  away,  and  re- 
lieve me  from  the  effort  of  bestowing  upon  him 
my  agreeable  conversation,  and  affecting  to 
be  interested  in  his  r  " 

Jolia  Curzon  turned,  and  fixed  her  eyes  in- 
tently upon  him  as  he  said  this.  There  was 
&  smile  on  her  countenance ;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  she  blushed  —  slightly 
bloghed — at  the  same  time;  and  there  was 
certainly  something  very  gentle  and  capti- 
^ting  in  her  reproachful  expression,  as  she 
«ttd  softly, 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  that  possible, 
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80  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  If  I  tliougt  ■*• 
you  really  suspected  me  of  insincerity  witt» 
you,  I .... " 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  and  si 
looked  down  half  irresolutely,  whilst  Sydney^    ' 
was  conscious  of  a  softer  emotion  towards  her 
at  that  moment  than  she  had  eyer  before  ei 
cited  in  his  mind.     There  was  something  very 
flattering  in  being  liked  hy  the  fastidious,  ex-     ' 
elusive  Jnlia  Curzon. 

It  was  strange,  but  he  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  allude  to  big  engagement  to  Susan  in 
Julia's  presence,  although  he  perceived  that 
she  was  totally  ignorant  of  it.  The  Bouveriea 
had  been  mentioned  once  or  twice  between 
them  during  the  evening,  and,  as  usual,  some- 
what slightingly  on  her  part ;  yet,  such  was 
the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  his  character, 
that  he  actually  had  not  had  courage  to  avow 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  be 
Btood  with  relation  to  them.  If  she  faad 
spokeu  in  their   praise,  he  would  most  on- 
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donbtedly  have  done  so;  but,  as  it  was, 
perceiving  a  decided  feeling  of  dislike  to  them 
on  her  part,  he  conld  not  bring  himself  to 
make  the  effort.  Thus,  the  very  circumstance 
which  ought  to  have  made  him  come  boldly 
forward  and  declare  his  engagement,  and 
would  have  done  so  with  a  person  of  a  stronger 
character,  acted  npon  his  weak  and  vacillating 
one  so  as  to  keep  him  silent. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Kingscote  was  of 
course  requested  to  perform,  and,  after  various 
P&negyrics  of  himself,  and  observations  that 

Uti  A ,  and  Lord  G ,  and  the  Duke 

of  W— —  thought  he  had  actually  surpassed 
Wniself  in  his  compositions  this  year,  he  con- 
descended to  favour  the  company  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  powers,  which  were  certainly 
extraordinary.  Miss  Curzon  afterwards  sang 
some  duets  with  him,  to  which  Sydney  listened 
captured,  whilst  Lady  Honoria  kept  jabber- 
^  French  at  an  amazing  rate  to  the  poor 
J^-starved  Italian  sculp^tor,  who,  being  the 
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only  person  iu  the  company  wjio  had  ne' 
heard  Mr.  Xiiigecote  before,  did  his  best 
be  allowed  to  listen  now,  by  endeavouring 
flatter  the  maternal  vanity  of  the  indefi 
gable  lady  by  bis  side,  and  kept  every  u 
and  then  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  quelle  voii 
vissante ;  mais  Mademoiselle  chante  com 
unange! — quel  talent  sup^rieur!  mon  Die 

These  compliments,  however,  were  apeet 
drowned  by  Lady  Honoria's  anglicised  Fren 

"  Oui,  oui !  trds  vrai,  tr^s  vrai !  mais 
tendez  ^  moi,  s'il  vous  plait.  Ce  que  je  pe 
8ur  ce  point,  est,  que  si  vous  vouliez  vt 
dans  ce  ville,  vous  pourriez  arranger  tr6s  I 
— tr^s  ;  parceque  Sir  James  et  moi  conuo 
plasieurs  persoiines  de  considerable  importa 
ici,qui  u'objecteroient  pas  d'acheter  vos  cho 
et. . . ." 

"  Ah,  madame !  vous  &tes  infiuiment  boii 
je  suis  p^ndti-^  de  recounoissance.  Oseroi 
Dependant. ..." 

"  Je  a'ai  pas  fiui.  Monsieur  qml-e 
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BOm.   Premierement,  il  y  a  la  Due  de  B— — 9 


qui  «r  promis  fiddement  d'acheter  deux  sta- 
tues, et  I^rd  A ,  qui  m'a  dit  trois  jours 

fV^^a    •    «    • 

And  80  on  ad  infinitum. 

Before  Sydney  took  his  leave.  Lady  Ho* 
iioria  had  invited  him  to  accompany  them, 
the  next  night  but  one,  to  the  Haymarket, 
where  they  had  taken  a  private  box.  In  their 
present  absolute  dearth  of  society,  so  pleasant 
and  gentleman-like  a  companion  as  he  was, 
was  qnite  an  acquisition,  and  her  inyitation 
was  given  as  graciously  as  possible,  whilst  the 
heautifol  dark  eyes  of  Julia  Curzon  said,  as 
plainly  as  eyes  could  say  any  thing,  "  Do 
come." 

Sydney  was  not  a  person  to  receive  such 
Jwivances  with  coldness.  Wondering  all  the 
wine  what  their  reason  could  possibly  be,  for 
treating  him  with  such  marked  attention — 
^hey  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  so  proud 
^d  exclusive — he  still  could  not  help  feeling 
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flattered  at  the  exception  tLey  seemed  res 
to  make  in  his  favour;  and  he  departed  1 
solitary  lodgi:  dream  by  turns  of  S 

Bouverie,  Lady  iioria's  exeetahle  Fr 
Miss  Kingscote's  at,  flounder-like  feet 
— shall  we  cor  t  ? — the  beautiful  sou 
ciuating  Julia  m !  JH 
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qull  donnoit  k  la  reoonnoissanee 
De  ramour  aupres  d'elle  eut  Tenti^re  appareDce. 

Ariane, 

^^^  is  thj  grief?  give  me  to  know  the  cause. 

Mourning  Bride, 

^n: what  a  change  is  here ! 

^Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 

^  >ooo  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love  then  lies 

^ot  truly  in  their  hearts,  hut  in  their  eyes. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 


for  now  my  love  is  thawed. 


^^hkAi,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
^cars  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

foK  the  next  few  days  Sydney  Gower  was 

peipetually  with  the  Curzons.     At  the  play, 

tiie  thinking  mind  of  Lady  Honoria  had  been 

^  much  engrossed  by  political  discussions 

^th  a  Tory  peer  of  her  acquaintance,  to  attend 
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much  to  him ;  ^nd  he  had,  therefore,  natn- 
Tally  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  fair  Julia,  -who 
was  more  agr«eablc  and  encoura^ng  than 
ever. 

The  next  day,  as  m  duty  bound,  he 
had  called  in  Stanhope  Street,  and  sat  a  con- 
Biderable  time  chatting  with  the  ladies ;  and 
the  visit  had  ended  by  Sir  James's  inviting 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Richmond  for  a 
few  days,  whenever  they  should  be  allowed 
to  go  there.  He  could  ride  up  every  day  to 
London,  he  said,  if  his  business  required  his 
attention,  and  return  again  to  Richmond  to 
dinner. 

At  first,  Sydney  was  inclined  to  refuse  this 
invitation.  He  could  scarcely  account  to 
himself  for  their  great  civility,  so  apparently 
without  a  motive  ;  and  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  practising  a  species  of  deception  upon 
them  by  not  informing  them  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Susan  ;  yet  every  day  he  felt  it  mora 
and  more  impossible  to  do  so.    They  would 
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ihmk  it  80  extraordinary  that  he  had  not 
ikBQtioned  it  before ;  and  Miss  Ourzon  in  par* 
tioolar  had  q>oken  so  slightingly  of  the  Bon* 
verie  £unily  npon  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  it  wonld  be  too  awkward  to  have  to  tell 
kt  be  was  shortly  to  be  married  to  one  of 
them.  No;  he  positively  conld  not  speak 
d  It  before  her.  He  would  so<hi  be  retum- 
iigto  Bnrgh  Weston, too;  and  then,  of 
eotine^  his  engagement  would  become  gene* 
oHy  known,  and  they  would  hear  of  it  in  the 
Mtuml  course  of  things.  He  did  not  care 
km  loon  they  heard  of  it,  provided  it  were 
lot  fiem  himself.  His  business  in  London 
Attt  shortly  be  concluded,  and  then  he  could 
fat  away.   It  would  be  a  relief  to  get  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  seemed 
M  reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy  him- 
leif  at  Biduaond,  since  he  had  the  opportu* 
witj  of  doing  BO,  instead  of  expiring  of  ennui 
in  London.  The  Curzons  could  have  no  mo* 
the  for  their  civility  beyond  that  of  mere 
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good-nature,  and  a  preference  for  kts  Bode^, 
rather  than  none  at  all ;  and  as  for  Min 
Curzon,  though  she  -was  so  amiable  and  con- 
descending now,  and  seemed  to  lay  herself  out 
BO  much  to  be  agreeable  to  liim,  it  was  pro- 
bably only  because  she  happened  to  have  no- 
body better  to  be  agreeable  to. 

These  reflections  half  determined  Sydney 
to  accept  the  invitation  and  go  to  Richmond ; 
and  all  his  doubts  were  soon  after  pat  to 
flight,  when  Julia  turned  round,  and,  ob- 
serving an  expression  of  irresolution  in  hti 
countenance,  said,  with  a  kind  of  half-blushr 
ing,  half-playful  earnestness,  which  was  rerj 
winning, 

"  Oh  !  you  miist  come,  Mr,  Qower,  or  we 
shall  think  you  wish  to  avoid  us  altogether. 
You  would  not  come  to  Curzon,  yon  know, 
notwithstanding  your  promise ;  so  you  are 
bound  to  come  now,  unless  you  wish  to  shew 
that  you  dislike  our  society." 

He  was  certainly  very  far  from  v^shing 
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vxj  8uch  thing,  or  that  she  should  think  so. 
Her  look,  her  tone,  decided  him ;  and  he  pro* 
mised  to  go.     Bat,  as  it  was  doubtful  which 

I 

I  4if  the  doctors  would  allow  Sir  James  to 
r  kaye  town,  he  had  an  excuse  for  calling  al- 
ifioet  every  morning  to  inquire  about  their 
plans ;  and  they  were  always  at  home,  and 
\  i^yparently  delighted  to  see  him.  And  he 
would  sometimes  remain  there  for  an  hour  or 
two  talking  to  Miss  Curzon,  who  never  quitted 
the  drawing-room,  whilst  Lady  Honoria,  who 
did,  was  running  in  and  out  of  Sir  James's 
dressing-room,  and  consulting  with  the  doc- 
tors, and  tormenting  the  servants ;  and  every 
now  and  then  coming  in,  to  make  a  few  hur- 
ried remarks  about  the  crisis  that  was  im- 
pending, and  inquire  Sydney's  opinion  there- 
upon, which  she  scarcely  ever  stopped  to 
listen  to. 

These  t6te-&-t6te8  were  growing  dangerous, 
though  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  any  one 
that  they  might  turn  out  so.    Julia  Curzon 
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was  every  day  becoming  more  smitten  witk 
her  handsome  companioD ;  and  as  for  lun, 
without  admitting  it  to  himself,  or  dreaming 
for  an  instant  of  b  ing  nnfaithful  to  Susan* 
he  was  daily  becomiug  more  and  more  ia— 
fatuated  by  Julia,  more  flattered  by  her  eri- 
dent  preference,  and  more  engrossed  by  hi* 
attentions  to  her. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  some  days  ;  till« 
at  length,  Sir  Henry  Halford  decided  th&i 
Sir  James  might  leave  ttcwn ;  and  accordinglj 
the  family  removed  to  Richmond  one  morn- 
ing, taking  with  them  a  niece  of  Lady  Hono-" 
ria's,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  coontiy^ 
and  was  to  spend  some  weeks  with  them  aCS 
Curzon  when  they  should  return  there. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  England  morw 
perfectly  lovely  than  Bichmond,  cockney  as 
it  may  be.  Sir  James's  villa  was  near  tbe 
river ;  and  its  beautiful  lawns  and  groTea 
were  as  quiet  and  retired  ns  though  they  bad 
been  fifty  miles  from  London.     Here  Julia 
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.  aod  her  companioiis  spent  molt  of  their  timet 
eajojmg  the  freedom  and  freihness,  kfter  the 
beat  and  confinement  of  London ;  ind  the 
fermer  beginning  to  awake  to  the  first  dilicions 
Mosdonsness  of  her  own  feelings ;  the  first 
intoxicating  hope  that  she  was  belOTid  in 
tetom. 

Sydney  and  Jnlia  were  continually  together. 
Her  consin,  indeed,  a  ^ddy,  light-hearted  girl* 
itways  formed  a  third  in  their  more  distant 
excursions ;  bat  there  were  many,  many  tno* 
Wats  when,  by  the  placid  river,  or  in  the 
^7  groves  around  the  house,  or  in  the 
kcautifdl  flower-garden,  with  its  velvet  turf 
ttd  delicious  flowers,  they  were  alone ;  and  in 
tbofle  moments  of  solitude,  if  actual  words  of 
lore  did  not  pass  between  them,  love  was  in 
^e  heart  of  one  at  least  —  love  which  eaph 
day  was  rendering  stronger. 

As  for  the  other,  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  say  what  was  the  nature  of  his 
feelings.     He  was  in  a  kind  of  dream;   a 
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dream  too  pleasing  to  dispel :  and  yet  he  was' 
far,  very  far  from  happy ;  for  his  conscience 
was  continually  reproaching  him.  His  vanity 
indeed  was  flattered  by  the  preference  of  one 
whose  beauty  and  talents  he  rated  perhaps 
even  more  highly  than  they  deserved  ;  and 
there  were  moments  when  he  really  believed 
he  felt  pomething  more  than  admiration  for 
Julia  Curzon — something  too  much  like  lore. 

But  these  moments  of  tenderness,  to  whkli 
he  was  often  on  the  very  point  of  yielding 
whilst  in  her  presence,  were  always  succeeded 
by  a  pang  of  the  bitterest  anguish  when  he 
thought  of  Susan;  —  Susan,  whom  he  was 
treating  so  dishonourably,  so  cruelly ;  whose 
letters  he  was  continually  receiving,  full  of 
wonder  and  grief  at  his  long  silence,  and 
anxious  fear  lest  he  might  be  ill. 

What  could  he  do  ? — he  was  torn  with 
doubts  and  contending  emotions.  Sometimes 
he  thought  of  going  suddenly  to  London, 
without  saying  any  thing  of  his  intention ; 
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and  "mtmg  something  afterwards  to  Sir  James 
by  way  of  excuse — any  thing  to  account  for 
his  hasty  departure.  Sometimes  he  resolved, 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  he  would  make  an 
effort,  and  inform  Julia  Curzon  of  his  engage- 
ment. But  his  courage  always  failed  him 
when  it  came  to  the  point.  Weak  in  this,  as 
he  had  been  on  erery  important  occasion  of 
his  life,  he  went  on  from  day  to  day,  always 
wretched,  always  disturbed  with  doubts  and 
remorse,  and  yet  yielding  to  circumstances; 
ntterly  unable  to  rise  above  them,  or  to  sum- 
mon strength  to  do  that  which  he  felt  to  be 
his  duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  each  day  made  matters 
worse;  for  his  evident  depression  was  attri- 
huted  by  Julia  to  any  thing  but  the  right 
<^ttse.  She  believed  that  he  loved  her,  but 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  her  so ;  and,  lis- 
tening only  to  the  dictates  of  her  o\mi  passion, 
^thout  any  regard  to  prudence,  she  sought 
^y  every   means,   every   fascination   in   her 
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power,  to  draw  him  on  to  a  confession  <ti  1 
love,  which  she  now  coveted  more  than  all 
riches  and  grandeur  in  the  world.  She  ki 
bnt  little  of  hia  cireurasfances,  and  she  a 
still  less.  She  rather  imagined,  indeed,  f 
what  she  had  heard  at  Burgh  Weston,  1 
he  was  poor  at  present,  though  some  daj 
would  be  well  provided  for ;  hut  snch  tlli 
were  become  secondary  considerations  v 
her  now;  she  was  in  love — for  the  first  t 
in  her  life,  really  and  truly  in  love — and  J 
Curzon  was  not  one  to  think  of  any  thing 
the  gratification  of  her  passions,  when  t\ 
passions  were  once  strongly  excited.  She 
been  all  her  life  a  spoiled  child,  with  nc 
wish  ungratilied ;  and,  under  a.  calm,  < 
often  a  cold  exterior,  she  concealed  a  wil 
the  most  headstrong  and  ungovernable  ki 
which  had  never  yet  learned  to  brook  coat 
and  was  not  likely  to  endure  it  now.  I 
knew  her  parents  were  ambitious  for  her,  i 
she  had  hitherto  been  ambitious  for  hers« 
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but  tliat  Tas  over  now.     LoYe  bad  arisen  in 

Iter  heart ;  and  the  splendid  marriage  she  had 
aluTip  eonteniplflted  making,  was  regarded  as 
*  matter  ntterly  beneath  her  thoughts,  when 
Bompared  with  the  delight  of  giving  up  her- 
Mlf  and   all  she  possessed  to    the  man  she 
loted,  and  devoting  her  life  to  liim. 
I       Julia  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  any 
BiRiotis  oppo)<itioo  on  the  part  of  her  parents. 
^Rf  she  could  give  up  her  ambition  for  hei-self, 
I     BTely  they  might  give  up  theirs  for  her,  wlien 
W  happiness  was  positively  at  stake.     At 
Bfrt,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a  few  regrets,  a 
Mrtain  relnctance  on  their  part,  a  feeling  that 
*liewas  throwing  herself  away;  but  all  this 
»oiiM  pass  away  when  they  saw  she  was  de- 
I*riiiioed,  and  that  she  really  loved ;  and  she 
^if  hCTself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  pas- 
"M  ulie  w^s  indulging,  without  a  fear  or  an 
Mjiety  concerning  the  smoothness  of  her  true 
hvt'i  conree. 
Her  father  and  mother  suspected  nothing  of 
o  2 
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all  this.  Thej  were  both  proud ;  and,  if 
there  was  one  quality  more  than  another  that 
(are  their  daughter  credit  for  inheriting 
themselves,  it  was  pride- — 'pride  of  her 
and  position  in  life.  The  last  thiiig  that 
of  them  would  have  thought,  of  as  pw* 
«-™il,l  ;.o  tlint  Jtilja,  their  own  heautifiji, 
n       'd,   aristocra  ilia,  should  dnsiin  f>f 

connecting  hers  i  «ny  one  whose  birth 

was  not  at  least  eqi  o  her  own.  And  Mr. 
Gower,  a  person  »  family,  no  faithion,  no 

notoriety,  whose  name  they  never  re- 

membered tohaveh  till  lately — theyTrooid 
as  soon  have  drean  f  her  falling  in  loi 
witli  Mr,  Kingscote,  as  with  him. 

How  frefjuently  is  this  kind  of  inconsds- 
tency  seen  !  How  often  will  parents  not  onlj 
allow  their  children  to  associate,  but  actuall? 
encourage  them  to  form  iatimacies  with,  per 
sons  whom  on  no  account  whatever  woold 
they  permit  them  to  marry  ;  forgetting  that, 
after  all,  love  will  spring  up,  in  spite  of  po- 
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Terty,  and  that  even  the  most  humbly-boni 

possess  liearts  and  eyes,  as  well  as  the  noblest. 
Sir  Jamea  and  Lady  Honoria  both  liked 

Sydney  Gower,  and  both  enjoyed  his  society ; 

bat  it  never  occurred  to  them  that,  if  they 
fcund  him  fascinating,  their  daughter  might 
do  BO  too ;  and  that,  if  they  prized  his  society 
so  much  as  to  think  it  worth  endeavouring  to 

Ktain  for  »  time,  she  might  possibly  chance 

to  diiak  it  worth  retaining  altogether. 

It  was  impossible  that  things  could  go  on 
long  as  they  were  now  doing ;  it  was  too  uii- 
totaral  and  feverish  a  state  to  last ;  and  the 
trials  came  at  length.  One  eveniBg,  when 
«ulia  bad  been  more  than  usually  fascinating 
md  devoted  to  Syduey,  and  he  bad  been  lia- 
teaing  enraptured  to  her  singing,  which  had 
power  to  make  him  forget  almost  every  thing 
wcept  herself,  she  seized  the  opportunity  of 
tile  rest  of  the  party  being  engaged  at  whist 
Bi  the  adjoining  room,  to  ask  him  in  a  low 
i?oice  the  reason  of  his  depression, 
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"  I  see  yoa  are  not  happy,"  flaid  she  f 
"  tell  me  what  it  is  that  ditstresses  you ;  give 
me  this  mark  of  confidence  for  once." 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind,  more  encou- 
raging than  her  nmiiner ;  and  she  meant  it  to 
be  80,  for  she  believed  it  was  encoaragement- 
he  needed.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  pke«d 
himself  beside  her. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  interest  yourseir 
about  me,"  said  he;  "and  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  am  unhappy,  vert/  unhappy ;  but  to  tell 
you  the  cause,  would  be  to ." 

"  Tell  it  me  still,"  said  she,  fixing  her 
sparkling  eyes  full  on  his  countenance,  with 
an  expression  most  difficult  to  withstand ; 
"  trust  to  my  sympathy — try  me." 

"  Ah !  yoa  would  despise  me,  and  that  I 
could  not  bear.  I  coold  not  endare  your 
contempt,  although  I  have  deserved  it,  I 
have  acted  weakly,  unworthily " 

"  I  am  Bure  /  should  not  think  so ;  I  nerer 
could  despise  yoa.     What  can  I  lay  to  in* 
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spire  you  with  confidence  ?  —  listen  to  me ;" 
and  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a 
gentle  touch  that  thrilled  through  every  nerve 
of  his  firame ;  '^  what  if  I  promise  to  approve, 
nnder  all  circumstances,  whatever  you  may 
confess  ? will  you  not  tell  me  then  ?" 

She  paused,  blushing  at  her  own  boldness ; 
^ibt  he,  in  his  turn,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
Rowing  countenance,  and  felt  that  he  was 
Wred.     At  that  moment  Susan  was  forgotten. 

"  Oh !  Julia,"  cried  he  at  length,  over- 
oome  by  an  emotion  too  powerful  to  repress, 
"  what  can  I  tell  you  ?  You  know  not  the 
sorrow  you  have  brought  upon  me — and  not 
on  me  alone !  Why  did  we  ever  meet  ?  or 
lather  why  did  I  not  fly  from  you  before  it 
^  too  late,  whilst  I  could  still  hope  to  for- 
get you  ?" 

"  But  ^y  should  you  wish  to  forget  me  ?" 
she  inquired,  tenderly ;  "  I  would  not  have 
you  do  so— I  would  live  in  your  remembrance 
e?er,  and  desire  no  more." 
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As  these  words  were  uttered,  she  tool 
down,  and  her  face  crimsoned  with  shfime 
her  own  confe  '  She  felt  she  could 

no  more.     T  mpossible  he  could  f 

doubt  or  mista 

He  did  not  ,     Utterly  overcome 

the  sight  of  h'  ition,  and  excited  by 

tenderness  she  <  not  conceal,  nor  he  w 

stand,  he  poured  forth  his  heart  to  her,  a 
in  words  of  passionate  devotion,  declared  h 
self  her  captive,  her  slave. 

It  was  a  moment  of  delirium,  of  pas^ioi 
intoxicating  whilst  it  lasted ;  bat,  oh !  1 
nnlike  the  pure  and  exalted  tenderness, 
overflowing  of  the  spirit,  with  which, 
ueath  the  calm  moonlight,  he  had  offered 
heart  to  Susan  Bouverie  not  many  weeks 

fore  ! Then,  not  a  feeling  of  fear  oi 

remorse  had  troubled  the  perfection  of 
happiness ;  then,  be  had  been  free,  and  fnl 

hope ;  but  now 

Yet  it  was  over in  a  few  mome 
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rie  bad  confessed  the  whole  ;  his  former  love, 
I  its  engagement,  and  the  change  which  so 
I  short  a  time  had  been  able  tu  effect  in  his 
L  fcesrt ;  and,  strange  to  say  (such  is  the  power 
%Bt  lore),  she  listened,  and  she  did  not  spurn 
van  from  her  presence. 

"  Wbo  ILitenx  once,  nill  luten  twice  1 
Her  beut,  be  sure,  is  out  of  ice." 

It  ended  in  her  forgiving  all ;  his  deception, 
Bi  desertion  of  another,  his  love  for  herself — 
le  who  had  so  lately  loved  that  other ! 
At  first,  indeed,  a  feeling  of  indignation  at 
tring  been  so  deceived,  at  being  offered  only 
place  in  hie  aifectione  which  he  con- 
another  to  have  so  lately  occupied,  did 
Julia  Curzon's  cheek  to  bum,  and  her 
to  flash  with  angry  jealousy.  But  then 
ere  was  the  triumph  of  having  supplanted 
It  other ;  and  a  few  whispered  words  of 
wfrom  him,  a  few  assurances  that,  whatever 
might  have  felt  for  Susan,  she  was  now 
far  more  to  him  than  Susan  had  ever 
05 
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been ;  that  henceforward  his  every  I 
and  feeling  would  be  hers,  and  hers  alone; 
and  that  every  thing  was  forgotten  in  the 
rapture — the  inexpressible  gratitude  inspired 
by  her  affection :  all  thie  had  power  to  dispel 
her  irritation,  and  open  her  heart  once  more 
to  the  sweet  influence  of  love.  I 

And  in  the  moments  of  passionate  excitoj 
ment  that  followed,  Sydney  believed  that  M 
really  loved  her — that  he  felt  all  he  was  CJCi 
pressing,  and  that  Julia  Curzon  was  moi4 
dear  to  him  than  his  own  gentle,  disinterested 

Susan  had  ever  been  ! Oh  !  the  weak^j 

ness,  the  melancholy  weakness  of  homad 
nature!  But  when  he  retired  to  rest  thai 
night — when  he  Tvas  once  more  alone,  and  abN 
to  commune  with  hie  own  thoughts — then,  and 
not  tilt  then,  did  all  the  uncontrollable  bit^ 
temess  of  remorse  come  upon  him  with  iti 
terrible  force.  "What  had  he  done  ?  Ht 
bad  ruined  the  peace  of  one  young  and  trust" 
ing  heart  that    had  devoted   itself 
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Sosan  and  he  mnst  henceforward  be  as  stran- 
gers ;  all  was  oyer  between  them  ;  he  could 
00  longer  offer  the  affection  she  had  once 
poesessed ;  and  he  knew  her  too  well  not  to 
be  <^rtam  that,  even  if  he  were  still  ready  to 
Ailfil  his  share  of  the  engagement,  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  perform  hers  when  once 
rile  should  discover  the  change  in  his  feelings. 
And  how  could  she  fail  to  discover  it  ?     He 

could  no  longer  pretend  for  her  the  tender- 
ness he  was  professing  to  another ;  and  al- 
ready her  letters  proved  that  her  suspicions 
were  excited. 

Yet,  what  was  to  be  his  future  ?  what 
keiB  ?  He  dared  not  think.  What  would  her 
fcmily  feel  when  they  should  learn  his  base 
desertion  of  her  ?  Charles  Bouverie  too — the 
Ueud  who  had  first  introduced  him  at  Burgh 
Weston — who  had  welcomed  him  so  kindly 
to  hig  father's  house — what  would  be  his  feel- 
^gB,  his  opinion  ? 

Sydney    shrank,    abashed,    before    these 
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thoughts,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  escapi 
from  them ;  they  would  not  be  banished 
"WTiichever  way  he  turned,  disgrace  seeme 
to  stare  him  in  the  face.  Even  bis  sistt 
would  spurn  him  with  indignation  foi  tb 

part  he  had  acted And  all  this  froi 

weakness ;  nothing  but  the  most  deplorab 
weakness.  How  different  had  been  hie  pr 
spects  and  feelings  when  he  had  first  m 
Julia  in  London !  And  had  he  on  that  oe* 
sion  had  the  iirmness  to  avow  his  engag 
ment,  all  had  been  well ;  but  be  had  yield 
to  a  feeling  of  false  shame,  and  from  that  n 
ment  it  had  been  impossible  to  him  to  bra 
the  chain  which  bound  him.  Vanity,  too,  h 
soon  crept  in — flattered  vanity  !  and  then  i 
was  over. 

Sometimes  he  asked  bimfielf  whether 
really  cared  for  Julia — whether  it  were  i 
all  a   delusion,    a    changeful    dream,    whi 
would  pass  away,  and  leave  his  heart  as 
had  been  before  ?     But  he  could  not  flatl 
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r  that  it  was  so.  His  feelings  for  Su- 
san imd  certainly  altered  inconceivably  within 
the  last  month.  It  was  inexpressibly  painful 
to  him  to  think  of  her  at  all ;  and,  though  he 
might  still  cherish  for  her  a  certain  tender- 
ness aod  regret,  he  no  longer  felt  the  yearn- 
ing love,  the  earnest  admiration,  she  had 
called  forth  in  him  at  first.  He  admired 
Jnha  far  more  ;  there  was  a  decision  of  cha- 
racter, a  force  of  will,  a  certain  commanding 
power  about  her,  which,  to  one  so  wanting  in 
those  qualities  himself,  possessed  a  peculiar 
charm.  Her  stronger  mind  exercised  a  sin- 
gular control  over  his  weaker  one  :  and  the 
iiflaence  of  love,  powerful  as  hers,  was  felt 
to  be  irresistible. 

But  how  was  he  to  act  ?  Would  her  pa- 
ftnU  consent  to  their  union  ?  He  conld  not 
think  it.  Of  himself  he  had  nothing ;  it  was 
lirough  his  sister  alone  lie  could  hope  for 
Bdependence ;    and   how    would    that    sister 

it  when  she  should  learn  all  that  had  oc- 
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,  curred  ?     His  heart  sank  withm  him  at  tb 
bare  idea.     He,  who  had  so  lately  beliere' 


himself  at  the  Bum~' 
sessioD  of  riches,  a 
tion  in  the  world, 
vanish  now  f 

Lost  in  doabts  ai 
he  tossed  about,  in 


of  his  mshes ;  in  poe 
estate,  a  certain  posi' 
. .  where  would   th^ 

flections  such  as  these 
ate  of  more  miserabl* 


perplexity  than  can  well  be  conceived.  H< 
could  come  to  do  decisioD ;  and  it  was  nO^ 
till  the  approach  of  morning  that  his  thonj^itt 
at  last  began  to  grow  confused,  and  he  saiilE 
into  an  mieasy  and  feverish  slomber. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Higbt  well  tboa  writett  with  the  hand  that's  left, 

Thoa,  Jalia,  thou  hast  metamorphoied  me ; 
Made  me  —  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsiel. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak — heart  sick  with  thought. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

^iss  CuRZON  was  sitting  the  next  morning 
tti    the  drawing-room  with   her  cousin,  em- 
ployed  in  some  of  those  carpet-work  opera- 
tions which  ladies  so  mnch  delight  in,  and  in- 
ternally wondering  that  under  their  present 
ciTciimstances  Sydney  should  remain  so  long 
«i  time  absent  from  her.     They  had  not  met 
since  the  exciting  disclosures  of  the  evening 
^fore,  excepting  for  a  very  few  moments  at 
^i^cakfast,  to  which  he  had  come  down  un- 
^^snally  late  ;  but  the  anxious  eye  of  love  had 
^^ted  at  once  his  languid  and  feverish  looks 
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and  agitated  maimer,  in  spite  of  the  efTorta  h( 
had  made  to  appear  as  usual ;  and  now  bei 
mind  was  engrossed  by  one  absorbing  desiifr- 
the  desire  to  know  what  was  passing  in  liil 
She  could  not  doubt  that  his  heart  wasfuUo 
her ;  his  look  of  conscious  lore,  and  the  pro 
longed  pressure  of  her  hand  when  they  h* 
met  in  the  morning,  had  told  her  so  ;  and  be 
heart  had  danced  within  her  at  the  convictioi 
Perhaps  he  was  even  now  speaking  to  li 
father,  entreating  his  consent — perhaps  ■  . . 

A  sudden  noise  in  the  hall,  a  confusion,  t] 
sound  of  many  voices,  recalled  her  from  t! 
reverie  in  which  she  had  been  indulgii 
"What  can  that  be,  Blanche?"  said  she 
her  cousin,  who  was  so  intent  upon  the  e 
of  a  kitten  in  her  carpet- work,  as  not  to  ha 
noticed  the  long  period  of  silence  that  h 
elapsed — "  it  sounds  like  an  arrival." 

Blanche  raised  her  head  to  listen — the  no 
increased — there  was  the  sound  of  many  fo 
steps,  and  murmurs  of  hushed  voices  cw 
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ffi'tli  a  sudden  feeling  of  alarm  upon  Julia's 
ftr.  She  rose  hastily,  and,  running  to  the 
door,  opened  it  just  in  time  to  perceive  three 
of  tie  servants  supporting  the  form  of  Sydney 
Goirer,  pale,  and  apparently  lifeless,  across 
ttehall  to  the  library.  Julia  shrieked,  and 
Bshed  forward.  "Good  heavens  !  what  has 
opened?"  cried  she,  forgetting,  in  the  horror 
id  affright  of  the  moment,  every  thing  but 
iT  anxiety  for  him,  "  Is  he  dead  ?  is  he  . ." 
"Mr.  Gower  has  had  a  fall  from  liis  horse, 
I  believe,  ma'am,"  said  the  butler,  compas- 
rioaating  her  erident  agitation,  and,  perhaps. 
It  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  state  of  things  ; 

"but  I  hope  it  ain't  very  serious.  Dr.  J 

Wbeen  sent  for.  Gently,  William,  gently ; 
Bjiiio  down  on  the  sofa — there — he's  better 
already — see,  he's  recovering." 
Julia  could  hardly  conceal  the  feeling  of 
iptiire  with  which  she  saw  him  languidly 
1  bis  eyes,  and  fix  them  upon  herself, 
lat  glance  was  heaven  to  her. 
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"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  he,  in  a  fiurt 
voice ;  "  I  believe  I  am  not  much  hurt — bat 
the  shock  .  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  speak,  e        exert  yourself,"  catA 
Julia,  kneeling  dowi      jeide  him,  regardlesarf  i 
what  might  be  it  by  those  who  Ba^  > 

romided  them ;    "  t        it  God,  it  is  not  womt  J 
thank  God !"  1 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  sound  of 
her  mother's  voice  on  the  stairs.  "  Whatii 
the  matter  ?"  Lady  Honoria  was  heard  to  say 
as  she  bustled  down  ;  "  M-hat  is  all  this  about  T 

In  a  moment,  Julia  was  hei-self  again,  anJ 
apparently  quite  composed ;  she  Lad  risen 
from  her  knees,  and  gone  the  first  to  meet  her 
mother,  and  explain  that  an  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Gower— that  he  was  hurt,  but 
how  much  no  one  as  yet  could  tell. 

The  doctor  soon  arrived ;  and  it  was  th«i. 
discovered  that  his  arm  was  broken,  and  that 
he  had  received  some  few  contasions,  whioh 
were,  however,  slight.    Proper  remedies  wof» 
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promptly  administered,  the  limb  was  set,  and 
the  patient  soon  felt  so  much  restored  as  to 
lie  dii^osed  to  make  more  li|^t  of  the  matter 
ftui  those  were  inclined  to  do  who  knew  how 
log  and  irksome  a  confinement  a  broken  limb 
nmetimes  occasions. 

Sydney  conld  not  give  a  very  clear  acconnt 
of  the  accident.  Having  risen  with  a  bad 
beid-ache,  he  had  felt  disposed  to  take  a  quiet 
ride  after  breakfieuBt ;  and  he  was  returning 
kooe— was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  in- 
deed—when he  belieyed  his  horse  had  started. 
He  had  felt  a  sudden  shock,  a  stunning  blow, 
ttd  thai  he  remembered  no  more ;  con- 
eeioQsness  had  left  him,  until  the  moment 
^lea  Julia's  voice  of  agony  and  alarm  had 
bt  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  awakened  him 
to  recollection. 

Kothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
Bfnpathy  of  the  whole  family,  for  Sydney 
^  a  general  favourite ;  even  Sir  James  be- 
came almost  loquacious  in  his  expressions  of 
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regret;  and  Lady  Honoria  could  have 
peace,  nor  suffer  any  one  else  to  have  any, 
she  bad  had  a  bed  put  up  for  him  in  oa 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  whence 
might  move  into  the  library  in  the  day  t 
without  exertion  or  difficulty,  when  he  sb 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  Of  course,  the  i 
perfect  quiet  was  absolutely  essential ; 
poor  Julia  had  nothing  better  to  do,  aftei 
repeated  inquiries  about  him  had  heea  8 
factorily  answered,  tlian  to  lament  in  al 
that  the  rules  of  propriety  must  deprivt 
of  his  society,  and  him  of  a  nurse  who  w 
have  served  him  with  more  tenderness 
any  otiier  individual  that  house  couttui 
and  to  wonder  to  herself  how  far  his  aod 
was  occasioned  by  his  preoccupation  a 
her. 

He  passed  a  quiet  night  without  fever 
the  next  day  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  J' 
to  be  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  JuHi 
the  first  person  iu  the  house  acquainted 
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this  lact,  for  she  had  taken  care  to  desire  the 
old  housemaid)  who  was  appointed  to  nurse 
Iiim,  to  come  to  her  room  as  soon  as  he  was 
awake,  and  inform  her  how  he  had  passed 
the  night.  This  attention  on  her  part,  which 
he  somehow  or  other  discovered,  produced  a 
message  of  thanks  on  his,  as  warm  as  he  could 
▼enture  to  send  by  a  servant,  and  which  touched 
her  so  much,  that,  in  spite  of  pride,  prudence, 
and  every  other  consideration,  she  could  not 
redst  writing  him  a  little  note  expressive  of 
her  anxiety  for  his  recovery,  and  entreating 
Km  to  use  every  care  in  order  to  hasten  it. 

This  note  was  given  to  old  Mary,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  deliver  it  to  him  when 
no  one  was  by ;  and  by  this  one  act  she  put 
herself  completely  into  the  power  of  the  ser- 
^t.  She  had  no  sooner  sent  it,  indeed,  than 
she  repented  having  done  so ;  for  she  felt  that 
it  ivas  an  injustice  towards  her  parents,  to 
treat  them  with  the  want  of  confidence  such 
a  measure  implied.     Why  should  she  conceal 
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from  them  her  attachment  to  Sydney  ?     Whf  J 
should  she  be  ashamed  to  confess  to  them  the 

*t  he  excited  in  her  bosom  7    Had  thej 
no       ways  been  tender  and  indnlgent  tow 

md  would  they  not  sympathise  with  I 
no'         She  believed  they  wonld  ;  but  still  l| 


ink  anaccountabr  ' 
feelings.     This  ■was 
ill  and  suffering, 
he  could  speak  for  hi 
stood  in  a  somet 
other.  She  had  liithi 
the  principal  advance 
out  encouragement. 


)m  a  confession  of  Ij 
the  time,  when  he  i 
as  better  to  wait  | 
;lf.  She  felt  that  t; 
!uliar  relation  to  fl 
been  the  one  to  n 
■to  seek  him,  and  \ 
ow,  it  was  his  tarn  VS  \ 


seek  her.  If  he  really  loved  her,  he  must  de- 
clare his  attachment  to  her  parents,  and  afik 
their  consent  and  approval.  Much  as  she 
loved,  she  was  too  proud  to  endure  the  idea 
of  being  won  unsought,  even  by  the  man  slie 
loved. 

Id  the  confnsioQ  and  alarm  of  the  accident 
the  day  before,  it  had  occurred  to  no  one  that 
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Sjdnej's  relations  ought  in  some  manner  to 
be  qyprised  of  it ;  but  now,  in  the  satisfactory 
certainty  of  his  going  on  so  well,  this  import- 
aat  point  did  not  escape  the  '  thinking  mind' 

of  Lady  Honoria ;  and  she  offered  to  write  to 

« 

toy  id  his  friends  or  relations  whom  he  ^irould 

wish  to  have  informed  of  the  occurrence.    He 

mentioned,  of  course,  his  father,  and  Mrs. 

Vyner  Wrangham  ;  and  these  were  the  only 

persons  he  specified.     No  allusion  was  made 

to  Susan,  or  any  of  her  feunily.    How,  indeed, 

could  he  mention  them,  without  creating  a 

SQ^icion  in   Lady  Honoria's   mind?     No; 

Susan  must  remain  in  ignorance  at  present, 

unless  report  should  inform  her  of  what  had 

occurred ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must 

•ceount  for  his  extraordinary  sUence  in  the 

best  way  she  could. 

The  two  letters  were  written,  briefly  relat- 
ing, in  what  Lady  Honoria  flattered  herself 
was  her  most  terse  and  manly  style,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident,  and  its  effects ;  and 
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assuring  Sydney's  relations,  that  no  oare  ft, 
the  part  of  Sir  James  and  herself  should  1^ 
wanting  to  fai  the  recovery  of  the 

young  friend,   wl  had  already  hegunJ 

prosperously. 

Sydney  was  not        -y  that  Mrs.  Wrangluj 
should  be  aware  is  likely  to  be  couii 

where  he  was,  for  some  time  to  come, 
would  at  least  retard  the  dreaded  discovei] 
which  must  in  the  end  take  place  ;  and  in  tin 
mean  time  his  absence  from  London,  and  neg 
lect  of  the  business  which  liad  taken  hiB 
there,  were  accounted  for.  He  felt  it  w 
every  thing  to  him  to  gain  time. 

As  Julia  was  sitting  alone  in  her  roomttal 
day,  just  before  dinner,  a  low  tap  at  the  doill 
announced  old  Mary,  the  housemaid,  who  es 
tered  with  a  most  important  and  mysterie* 
look,  and  proceeded  to  draw  forth  from  iB 
pocket  a  little  ill-shaped  note,  directed  almof 
illegibly  to  Miss  Curzon,  and  which  was,  tb 
said,  from  Mr.  Gower. 
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"  Mr.  Gower  !**  cried  Julia,  her  fece  crim- 
med  with  surprise  and  excitement.  *^  You 
don't  mean  that  he  wrote  this  himself  ? — ^how 
eonldher 

"Why,  'twas  not  without  some  trouble, 
ttrtainly,^  said  Mary,  smiling ;  ^*  for  it  was 
lot  80  easy  a  job  for  to  keep  his  paper  steady; 
bat,  however,  he  bid  me  say,  he  hoped  you'd 
acQse  the  bad  writing,  seeing  as  it  was  only 
ktt  l^  hand  he  could  use.  But  I  must  go 
Ittek  to  him,  for  if  my  lady  should  find  me 
tiiy,  I  don't  know  what  ever  she  would  say." 

Before  Julia  had  recovered  from  the  emo- 
tion of  such  an  occurrence,  the  old  servant 
^  gone ;  and  she  was  left  to  cry  at  her 
Wsnre  over  the  few  words  of  almost  illegible 
•cniwl,  which  in  her  eyes  were  a  more  precious 
proof  of  love  than  the  most  beautiful  copper- 
pkte  could  have  been. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  send- 
ing an  answer  to  such  a  note  ;  it  would  be 
sniel  not  to  do  so,  when  he  had  made  so  great 

VOL.  I.  p 
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an  effort  for  her  sake  ;  and,  indeed,  she  most  ' 
«Tite,  were  it  only  to  entreat  liiiii  not  to  i 
so  again.     It  was  tot     ^reat  an  exertion ;  he 
must  not  commit  sui       mother  imprudence. 

He  did,  however.  The  next  morninj; 
she  received  another  srawl ;  and  from  thii 
time  this  species  of  i  umanication  wa>t  con* 
stantly  carried  on  between  them ;  and  Jalia 
found  the  days  which  would  have  passed  by 
yo  heavily  without  it,  strangely  cheered  by 
these  continual  assurances  of  his  affection, 
looked  forward  to,  and  longed  for  daring  the 
intervals  of  silence.  And  though,  in  the  soli* 
tude  of  her  own  chamber,  her  heart  wonld 
smite  her  as  she  thought  of  lier  parents,  and 
of  the  unworthy  deception  she  was  practising 
upon  them,  still  she  always  endeavoured  to 
stifle  lier  self-reproaches  by  the  reflection 
that,  until  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
speak  to  them  himself — to  undergo  the  agita- 
tion of  such  an  avowal  without  risk — it  was 
not  for  her  to  betray  his  secret. 
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Things  continned  in  this  state  for  many 
days,  during  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
leaTe  his  room.     In  the  mean  time,  Lady  Ho- 
iMma  had  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
M  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which 
be  had  been  treated,  and  lamenting  that  his 
0^  ill  health,  which  had  confined  him  for  the 
hst  week  to  his  bed,  made  it  impossible  for 
iiim  to  accept  her  kind  offer,  and  go  to  Bich- 
ffiond  to  nurse  his  son.     Mrs.  Wrangham  too 
liad  written,  but  not  to  Lady  Honoria ;  her 
letter  was  to  Sydney,  and  its  principal  object 
was  to  urge  him  to  come  to  Plashetts  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  moved  with  safety.     She  had 
much  business  to  settle  with  him,  she  said — 
many  arrangements  to  talk  over,  which  Mr. 
Bingley  had  written  her  word  must  be  de- 
finitely fixed  before  he  could  proceed  with 
the   settlements.      She  could  not  conceive 
what  Sydney  had  been  doing  with  himself 
all  the  long  while  he  had  been  in  London  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  wasted  his  time  most  un- 
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accountably.  Of  course,  he  must  mn  no  risk! 
now,  but  as  soon  aa  ever  it  was  pronoonce 
safe  for  him  to  re  >ye  from  Richmond,  ^ 
desired  he  would  so — and  to  Plashetts  u 
the  first  instance. 

Tbia  letter  was  i  tten  on  the  old  cover  o 
one  she  had  rece  aome  years  back  6(1 

Sydney,  and  inclosed  to  Sir  James  in  his  0*1 
frank  turned  inside  out ;  so  that  he  hod  th 
pleasure  of  having  franked  two  letteis  1^  th 
same  half  sheet  of  paper ! 

Of  course,  Sydney  took  no  notice  of  tti 
communication ;  and  inwardly  resolved  tin 
he  would  put  off  the  removal  to  Flashett 
not  only  as  long  as  was  prudent,  but  as  Ion 
as  was  possible.  There  was  nothing  1 
dreaded  half  so  much  as  the  first  meeting  wil 
his  sister. 

Ab  for  Susan,  his  misery  and  remorse  ( 
her  account  had  by  no  means  abated.  £ 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  yet  that  Bometiiii 
must  be  done  to  break  to  her  the  alterstif 
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in  his  feelings,  he  felt  each  day  more  and  more. 
The  second  morning  after  his  accident,  he  had 
reeeiyed  a  letter  from  her,  written  after  a 
long  interval  of  silence  and  expectation  on 
her  part,  in  a  strain  of  complaint  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  former  one.     She  entreated 
Urn  to  inform  her  what  was  the  occasion  of 
his  sOence ;  she  told  him  that  her  patience 
was  almost  exhausted ;  that  she  could  scarcely 
hear  up  against  the  fear  that  something  had 
occurred  which  was  concealed  from  her,  but 
which  she  ought  to  know.     If  it  were  so — if 
any  fresh  obstacle  had  arisen  to  their  union— 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  his  family — she 
conjured  him  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth  at 
once.     She  could  bear  any  thing  better  than 
rospense ;  but  what  she  could  not  bear,  was 
the  harrowing  doubt — the  uncertainty  pro- 
duced by  her  present  state  of  ignorance.     She 
appealed  to  his  pity  to  inform  her  of  the 
cause  of  his  silence ;  for  that  there  was  a 
eause,  it  was  useless,  she  said,  to  deny. 
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This  letter  made  Sydnej  for  the  time  nea 
as  wretched  as  Susan  had  been  when  she  wp 
it — perhaps  even  more  so;  for  she  at  le 
had  had  nothing  to  reproach  herself  wit 
and  of  all  species  of  suffering  the  most 
tolerable  is  that  occasioned  by  remorse, 
numerable  projects  presented  themselves 
fore  him,  but  he  knew  not  which  to  ad( 
Sometimes  he  thought  of  writing  to  his  &tl 
on  whose  indulgent  aftection  he  might 
most  depend  ;  and,  laying  open  the  state  of 
heart  to  him,  entreat  him  to  declare 
truth  to  the  Bouverie  family.  But,  in 
pendent  of  the  great  imprudence  and  diffici 
of  writing  so  long  an  explanation  as  ' 
would  entail,  when  he  could  only  use  his 
hand,  his  father  was  ill — it  appeared  fi 
his  own  aocoont  even  seriously  so — and 
could  not,  therefore,  impose  upon  him 
painful  a  commission,  even  if  he  were  abli 
perform  it.  As  for  his  sister,  she  waa, 
course,  the  very  last  person  he  could  th 
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of  employing ;  and  he  shrank  with  a  feeling 
of  insnnnonntable  ayersion  from  the  idea  of 
writing  to  Susan  himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceiye  any  wretchedness 
i  greater  than  this  state  of  self-condemnation, 
md  doubt  how  to  act,  when  the  mind, 
naturally  weak,  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  weakened 
still  more  by  a  continual  yielding  to  the  ever* 
changing  influence  of  the  passions ;  whilst  it 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  hardened  in  error,  nor 
Wind  to  a  sense  of  duty,  to  be  insensible  or 
indifferent  to  its  own  unworthiness.  As  was 
nsnal  however  with  Sydney,  on  these  occa- 
sions of  doubt,  he  ended  by  remaining  passive, 
snd  making  matters  worse,  by  doing  nothing 
at  all! 
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CHAPTER  XDC. 


With  head  upraised,  and  look  inteDt, 

And  locks  fluDg  back,  and  lips  apart, 

like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

Scott. 

Can  you  forget  me?  this  is  vainly  tasking 
The  faithless  heart,  where  I ,  alas  1  am  not ; 
Too  well  I  know  the  idleness  of  asking. 

L.E.L. 

ULiA  was  standing  at  the  open  window  of 
diawing-room  one  morning,  ber  eyes  fixed 
the  form  of  her  consin,  which  she  could 
catch  at  a  distance  among  the  trees,  as 
ttt  under  their  shade  taking  a  sketch  of 
house.  But,  though  Julia  gazed  stedfastly 
hat  direction,  she  was  not  thinking  of  her 

OL.  n.  B 
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cousin.     In  her  Land  she  held  a  note  she  b^ 
that  morning  received  from  Sydney ;  tuid  ik 


was  pondering  on 
the  moment  whe 
sweet  low  tones 
her  ear  such  wo 
Her  attitude  wa^ 
such    a   one   as   an 


mtentB,  and  loogingl 
e  should  listen  to  i 
18  voice,  whispering 
B  that  note  cont^ 
Buliarly  graceful; 
artist   might    seek 


and  would  infallibly  have  chosen  had  he  pe^; 
ceived  it.  It  was  one  of  deep,  yet  pleasing  ( 
thought.  The  small,  finely-shaped  head  wii 
slightly  bent  on  one  side;  the  beautiful  clu- 
selled  lips  were  half  parted  by  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  smile;  by  one  hand  she  sup* 
ported  herself  against  the  open  window,  and 
in  the  other,  closed,  and  pressed  unconsciously, 
yet  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  force,  to  her 
bosom,  was  the  precious  letter  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Sydney, 

She  had  been  standing  thus  immoTe^bly  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  she  herself  cooM 
have  imagined  possible,  when  suddenly  her 
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ehgped  hand  was  taken  and  gently  pressed, 

•  a  well-known  voice  struck  upon  her  ear,  and 

Sydney  himself  stood  beside  her.     He  looked 

fiky  indeed^— paler  than  before ;  but  his  dark 

gKj  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  with  that 

lecoliar  expression  of  gentle  tenderness,  which 

ihe  had  always  found  so  irresistible  ;  and,  as 

die  gazed  on  his  changed  countenance,  her 

ieut  yearned  towards  him  with  an  intensity 

rflofe  she  had  never  felt  before.     What  wo- 

ihi'b  heart  is  not  touched  by  the  altered 

knb  of  her  lover  ?  and  Sydney  was  altered, 

^  pettly  altered  since  his  accident. 

[      For  a  moment  or  two  she  could  not  speak ; 

but  her  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  words ; 

ttd,  when  at  length  her  gratitude  and  joy  did 

.    tnd  a  vmce,  and  the  tears  which  coursed  each 

<)tiier  down  her  cheeks  told  the  extent  of  her 

Q&otion,  Sydney  thought  to  himself  that,  to 

be  80  loved,  was,  indeed,  more  than  mortal 

<^Qld  resist,  and  that  his  faithlessness  to  Susan 

was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

B  2 
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Very    soou    calmer    moments    sacc«edei 

and,  when  Julia  found  herself  sitting  qffll 

etly  beside  him,  her  hand  clasped  in  Ium 
and  those  sweet  persuasive  eyes  fixed  glo«l 
ingly  on  hers,  she  felt  that  so  she  could  III 
content  ever  to  remain,  and  wish  for  nothiq| 
more.  I 

How  much  each  had  to  say,  how  much  H 
hear,  of  all  that  they  had  felt,  and  wished^ 
and  suffered  since  they  met ;  and  how  swed 
she  found  it  to  surround  hira  with  all  thoM 
little  attentions  which  she  was  now  donhl] 
privileged  to  render!  Who  that  had  sed 
Julia  Curzon  then,  would  have  recognized  il 
her  the  cold  stately  being  she  was  genera^j 
considered  ?  who  that  had  marked  her  spailD! 
ling  eye,  her  joyous  step,  the  quick  and  gentS 
motion  of  her  hand  as  she  smoothed  the  {mK 
lows  of  his  sofa,  and  placed  the  table  by  bil 
side,  would  have  believed  that  she  could  em 
be  haughty  or  supercilious  ? 

But  before  they  had  said  one  quarter  of  til 
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tiiiiigs  that  were  in  the  mind  of  each,  they 
&Qnd  themselves  hroken  in  upon  by  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  and  he  must  submit  to  be  petted, 
vA  waited  upon,  and  made  much  of  by  others 
than  by  Julia ;  whilst  she  must  resign  herself 
to  sit  quietly  by,  and  endeavour  to  console 
beiself  for  the  miserable  constraint  of  appear- 
ing cold  and  indifferent  now,  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  yet  be  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  a  few  moments  of  quiet  intercourse  to- 
gether, before  the  day  was  over. 

They  did  so,  when  the  others  had  all  gone 
OQt,  and  she,  pleading  a  head-ache  in  excuse, 
had  declined  accompanying  them.  They  had 
mre  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  free  and  un- 
disturbed communion.  Then  came  forth  all 
the  feelings  which  had  so  long  been  pent  up 
within  their  own  bosoms ;  and  vows  were  ex- 
changed, and,  before  they  again  parted,  they 
had  fervently  promised  their  faith  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  it  was  settled  between  them  that  on 
the  first  occasion  when  he  should  find  himself 
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alone  with  her  &ther,  he  Bhould  declare  ^ 
iittachment,  and  entreat  the  consent  ti  & 


ppily  closed  that  day  for  Jolia ;  but  tli* 
noming  her  joy  was  somewhat  dampe<i 
iding  that  Sydney  was  less  well  lha*> 
usual.     H"  ha''  "ip"'*''  a  feTcrish  and  restlas* 
night,  and,  as  J       —  said,  had  evidently 

snffered  from    ovei         it^iment  and  exertios^ 
the  previous  day.  lort,  he  must  be  cm— 

tent  to  remain  ir  iwn  room  a  few  daj0 

longer,  and  she  resign  herself  to  the 

misery  of  another  separation  from  him. 

It  wias  short,  ho^w  r,  this  time ;  the  thirf 
fnoming  after,  he  was  again  allowed  to  join 
the  family  group  in  the  drawing-room ;  bat 
all  thoughts  of  his  speaking  about  her  to  Sir 
James  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present. 
Anxiety,  emotion  of  any  kind,  must  be  avoided, 
till  he  was  strong  enoagh  to  bear  both  witluMi 
risk. 
Time,  however,  was  flying  by ;  and  Sydaef 
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felt  it  was  positively  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing about  Susan ;  she  must  be  written  to, 
oostwhat  it  might;  it  could  not  be  longer 
ddayed.  Ha  was  one  morning  thinking  of 
tli]8|  and  tormenting  himself  as  usual  with 
doubts  and  uncertainties  as  to  how  it  was  to 
be  dcme,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to 
eonsolt  Julia  on  the  subject ;  and  with  that 
Mse  of  relief  which  a  weak-minded  person 
often  feels  in  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
eneof  stronger  character,  he  opened  his  mind 
to  ber,  and  laid  before  her  the  difficulty  and 
idsomwess  of  his  position. 

Julia  hated  Susan  Bouverie.     Little  as  she 
fis  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  feeling  Syd- 
ney had  entertained  for  her  (for  he  had  been 
&r  from  painting  it  in  its  true  colours),  still, 
the  bare  fiict  that  he  had  liked  her,  and  liked 
her  sufficiently  to  produce  an  entanglement, 
a  species  of  engagement,  was  enough  to  arouse 
all  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  one  whose 
passions  were  as  fierce  and  ungovernable  as 
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Julia's.  She  liad  the  prudence,  howeTer,  t^ 
conceal  these  emotions  from  her  lover ;  buC 
with  her  usual  decision,  she  undertook  M 
write  to  Miss  Bouverie  from  his  dictation  ^ 
and,  before  he  had  had  time  to  reflect  upon  ihil 
evils  or  advantages  of  such  a  measure,  she  M 
brought  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  had  seaud 
herself  in  readiness  to  begin. 

There  was  a  certain  fixedness  of  purpose 
about  Julia,  which  Sydney  never  could  resist , 
he  was  ashamed,  in  her  presence,  to  betrej 
how  wavering  he  really  was.  Thus  bronghl 
by  her  to  a  decision  which  he  never  would 
have  come  to  by  himself,  he  did,  at  last,  will 
bIow  and  painful  eflbrt,  dictate  a  letter  to  hi 
ormer  love — <!old,  indeed — as  cold  as  letW 
could  well  be  —  containing  no  allusion  evei 
to  the  last  he  had  received  from  her,  and  a 
totally  different  in  its  style  from  any  fonnB 
one  he  had  ever  written,  as  the  characters  ij 
which  it  was  expressed  were  diflerent  froa 
his  own ;   hut  still  mentioning  the  cireum 
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stances  of  his  accident,  which  would  pro- 
iNibly  detain  him  a  considerable  time  longer 
at  Richmond. 

It  was  a  strange  situation  to  be  placed  in ; 
and  Sydney  despised  hinufelf  as  he  thought  of  it; 
-employing  one  woman  whom  he  loved,  and 
to  whom  he  was  actually  engaged,  to  write  to 
another  who  had  so  lately  stood  in  the  same 
lelation  to  him ;  whom  he  had  loved  as  well, 
if  not  better ;  and  to  whose  happiness  he  was, 
by  this  very  act,  conveying  the  death-blow. 
For  Sydney  well  knew  that  when  that  letter 
^WB  received,  all  would  be  over  between  them. 
It  was  impossible  she  could  misunderstand  the 
meaning  it  was  intended  to  convey  ;  not  even 
an  expression  of  kindness,  nor  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  to  any  thing  that  had  paased 
between  them — it  was  the  letter  of  a  common 
^naintance. 

Itwould  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  of 
^ny  with  which  he  saw  Julia  close  and  seal 
this  letter — her  countenance  as  quiet  and  com- 

B5 
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posed  tlie  while,  as  though  the  paper  she  held 
had  not  power  to  harrow  up  the  very  soul  of 
the  heing  to  whom  It  was  addressed.  He 
had  not  had  courage  even  to  read  it  when 
finished  ;  he  had  not  nene  to  look  a^n  upon 
the  heartless  words  bis  tongae  had  dictateil. 
In  Julia's  presence,  too,  he  dared  not  betray 
the  least  sign  of  regret  or  reluctance. 

It  was  a  remarkable  scene.  Tliere  Sydney 
aat,  pale  as  marble,  silently  watching  the 
movement  of  Julia's  pen,  as  it  deliberately 
traced  the  letters  of  Susan's  name,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  every  little  scratch  it  made  against 
the  paper,  were  penetrating  to  his  very  brain. 
And  there  n&t  Julia,  apparently  unconsciotis 
and  indilTerent,  but  in  reality  full  of  hatred 
and  malicious  triumph  at  having  gained  her 
point ;  for  she  saw  that,  in  spite  of  his  silence 
and  self-command,  he  was  sufTering,  and  suf- 
fering more  deeply  than  she  could  bear  to 
witness  without  pangs  of  jealous  anguish 
which  were  not  to  be  forgiven.     And  yet,  not 
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by  the  slightest  blush,  nor  confusion  of  man- 
ner, nor  even  the  least  haste  in  closing  the 
letter,  did  she  betraj  that,  cold  as  were  the 
words  he  had  dictated,  she  had  contrived  to 
make  them  colder  still,  and,  by  a  few  slight 
iltemtions  and  additions,  to  render  his  writing 
It  all  almost  an  insult.  No ;  as  he  saw  her 
rise,  after  sealing  the  letter,  and  deliver  it  to 
&  servant  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be 
passmg  through  the  room,  and  as  he  felt 
that  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
added  one  softening  expression — one  entreaty 
£v  pardon— one  confession  of  his  own  un- 
worthmess,  he  never  for  a  moment  suspected 
^Uit,  cruel  and  unfeeling  as  he  knew  it  to  be, 
it  was  ten  times  more  so  than  he  was  aware 
e^  But  it  was  over ;  and  in  two  days  more 
poor  Susan  would  know  her  doom,  if  indeed 

she  had  not  guessed  it  already and  then 

^^  worst  would  be  past.  It  was  better  so  ; 
the  blow  must  be  struck  sooner  or  later,  and 
it  were  better  struck  at  once. 
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WbiUt  Sydney  was  thus  pondering  on  the 
probable  effect  of  his  communication  to  Susan. 
it  was  curioua  that  one  from  her  was  actually 
on  its  way  to  him.     The  next  morning  tlw  i 
followiug  letter  was  put  into  his  hands,  whi( 
had  been  originally  directed  to  WolTCrti 
Parsonage,  but,  (owing  to  some  obscurity 
the  direction,  which  had  been  altered  by 
senrant  there),  had  since  travelled  about  frott* 
place  to  place ;    till  at  last  it  had,  by  soni^ 
means  or  other,  found  its  way  to  its  originaSJ 
destination.  ' 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you,  in 
the  miserable  uncertainty  of  our  present  re- 
lation to  each  other ;  and  it  is  not  nithoat 
many  doubts  that  I  have  made  up  ray  mind 
to  write  to  you  at  all.  But  I  have,  at  length, 
resolved  to  try  one  more  appeal  before  I  giw 
myself  up  to  the  sad  belief  that  you  are 
changed,  and  that  I  have  been  deceived  in 
you.  Oh!  Sydney,  what  am  I  to  think? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  love  you  so  lately 
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protested  should  be  eternal,  is  already  passed 

away  ?  that  the  heart  you  told  me  should  be 

nune  through  life,  has  already  forgotten  me  ? 

Scmietimes  I  ahnost  hate  myself  for  thinking 

it  can  be  possible.    And  yet  at  others  I  feel 

1^  were  it  not  for  some  great  and  dreadful 

change  in  you,  it  is  impossible  you  could  have 

acted  as  you  have  done ;  you  never  could  have 

resisted  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  some  time 

ago,  imploring  you  to  tell  me  the  cause  of 

your  silence,  and  confessing  a  part,  at  least, 

of  the  wretchedness  you  had  occasioned  me. 

You  are  not  ill,  for  I  wrote  to  your  father 

^ffle  time  ago,  unknown  to  any  of  my  own 

fiunily,  to  inquire  if  you  were  so ;   and  his 

answer  proved  that  you  were  well,  and  in 

London.     What,  then,  can   have   been   the 

cause  of  your  long  silence  ?   of  the  change  of 

tone  of  your  last  letters  ?     There  can  be  but 

one ; — ^your  heart  is  no  longer  the  same. 

"  Sydney,  when  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  told 
you  that  I  had  suffered  much.     I  have  suf- 
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fered  more,  much  more  since  then,  I  hftfe 
bad  to  hea.T  with  the  continual  questions  and 
suspicions  of  mj  father,  aod  to  deceive  hiio 
for  your  sake  in  countless  ways.  I  Iiave  had 
to  pretend  that  I  waa  satisfied  with  joor  last 
letters — that  I  dtd  not  doubt  you — I,  whose 
whole  soul  was  full  of  darkness  and  distnirt. 
I  have  had  to  affect  cheerfulness  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  sisters  —  peace,  when  my  heart 
has  been  breaking, . .  .and  now  I  am  worn 
out  with  all  this  endurance,  and  I  can  bear 
no  more.  Write,  then,  I  conjure  you  !  Ter- 
minate my  suspense  ia  one  way  or  another ; 
tell  me  the  whole  truth,  and  do  not  fear  to 
tell  it.  I  can  bear  any  thing  now ;  I  am 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  Perhaps  you  feel  that  oar  engagement  was 
formed  too  hiistily — that  I  am  not  worthy  to 
occupy  the  place  in  your  affections  which,  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  yon  were  dis- 
posed to  offer  me.  If  so,  or  if  you  have  seen 
some  one  else  you  think  more  worthy  of  you. 
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let  no  pity,  no  consideration  for  me,  make  you 
fear  to  confess  it.  Tell  me  so,  and  you  shall 
serer  be  annoyed  by  a  remonstrance  of  mine, 
nor  wounded  by  a  reproach.  I  will  promise 
to  forgive  yon,  to  pray  for  yon,  and,  as  far 
tt  lies  in  my  power,  to  screen  you  from  all 
blame.    Only  teU  me  the  whole  truth. 

''  My  sisters  sometimes  talk  to  me  of  pride, 

of  proper  indignation,  and  a  sense  of  injury. 

They  would  blame  me  if  they  knew  that  I 

TO  writing  to  you  thus,  more  especially  if 

they  knew  all,  which  they  are  far  from  doing. 

Bat  I  cannot  feel  pride  with  you^  and  I  do 

^ot  wish  to  feel  it.     Perhaps  I  have  suffered 

too  much ;  for  sorrow  is  very  humbling  in  its 

^dfects.     But  it  is  rather  such  a  spirit  as  I 

How  entertain — a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and 

not  pride— that  I  would  cherish  towards  you. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  what  may  have  been 

your  peculiar  circumstances,  nor  what  your 

temptations  to  desert  me.     Perhaps  it  was 

presumptuous  in  me  ever  to  believe  that  I 
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could  continue  to  occupy  the  first  place  in 
you  leart  —  I,  who  have  so  few  attractioia 
I  Id  indeed  have  wished  that  you  h*4 
d  me  more  candidly — that  when  yoafcB 
0  longer  loved  me,  you  had  at  (Ml$ 
opei  '  avowed  it.  You  would  have  gpawo 
me  much  sorrow.  '^"*.  perhaps  it  was  kind- 
ness that  preventei  u  from  doing  bo — the 
fear  of  wounding  me  If  so,  I  scarcely  ought 
to  blame  you. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  ipect  you  in  any  thing 
unjustly.  I  someti  feel  as  though  I  couU 
not  trust  my  own  ;  on,  my  own  sense,  I 
have  thought  so  mu  and  so  continually,  on 
this  one  subject,  that,  I  believe,  my  thoughts 
have  grown  confused.  In  short,  I  know  not 
what  to  trust  to,  and  I  have  only  one  strong 
desire  left — to  know  the  troth  at  once,  idiat- 
ever  it  may  be.  Tell  it  me,  therefore,  I  ai- 
treat  you,  and  give  me  any  thing  but  silence. 

'*  And  now,  farewell !  If  this  should  be, 
as  I  cannot  but  feel  it  probably  may  be — mj 
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last  liirewell  to  you — believe  me,  it  is  not 
witten  in  a  spirit  of  resentment,  but  ratber 
ff  wrrow  and  forgiveness.  If  I  hnre  felt 
Ktterly  towards  you,  tdl  bitterness  is  over 
low,  and  I  would  gladly  spare  you  every 
V  if  I  could — even  the  pity  I  know  you 
rill  some  day  fee!  for  me. 
"If  you  should  fancy  there  is  any  thing 
fih  in  this  letter,  overlook  it.  I  do  not 
A  harshly  now." 

Snch  was  the  letter  that  Sydney  received 
e  very  morning  after  he  had  despatched  his 
m  to  Burgh  Weston.  Will  it  be  won- 
1  at  that  it  touched  him  even  to  tears  ? 
Hio  would  not  have  been  touched  by  so 
wh  gentleness  and  humility?  such  a  for- 
hiag  spirit,  in  one  from  whom  reproaches, 
ittentess,  resentment,  might  have  been  ex- 
acted ?  Oh  !  how  could  he  ever  forget  the 
"onnd  he  had  inflicted  on  that  gentle  bosom  ? 
If  might  forgive  him,  indeed ;  but  how 
nld  he  forgive  himself? 
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He  was  utterly  miserable ;    and  not  eva 
the  smiles  of  the  irresistible  Julia  had  povei 
to  rouse  him  from  the  dejection  into  which  he 
was  plunged,  by  the  mild  forgiveness  of  one 
he  had  so  much  injured. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

And  eao  such  letter  be  from  him  T 
And  can  such  be  to  me  ? 
Coki^  harsh  words! 

L.E.L. 

What  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Ty>o  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

How  can  you  waste  your  tears  on  one  so  false  7 

Unworthy  of  your  tenderness to  whom 

Nought  but  contempt  is  due,  and  indignation ! 

Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 

SiL  Urge  not  my  father's  anger! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Vbm  snn  shone  with  pecniiar  brightness  at 
Ugh  Weston,  on  the  morning  when  Sydney's 
ter  arrived  there;  and  Susan,  as  she  de- 
Med  to  the  breakfSnst-room,  and  saw  the 
Mtifbl  flowers  on  the  terrace,  glowing  in 


] 
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its  rays,  and  the  happy  birds  -winging  th«f  ' 

irough  the  clear  air,  felt  something  lite 

ince  more  reanimate  her  bosom — ^hope, 

ch  she  had  for  some  time  been  a  stran- 

Perhapa  her  snn  was  not  yet  set.    I* 

ideed,  been  obscured  for  many  a  day, 

and   she    had  was    gone    for  ever  ; 

but  it  might  yet  air  to  bless  her  sigSit 

— the  horizon  of  young  life  might  yet 

become    cloudless  serene If 

to-day  there  shon  J  a  letter  fiwm  Syd- 
ney ! 

Susan  took  nt  the  breakfast-table, 

and  proceeded  silently  to  perform  her  usiwl 
office  of  tea-maker,  without  even  ventnrinj 
to  look  towards  her  father,  who  was  jnst 
about  to  open  the  letter-bag.  She  did,  indeed, 
start  with  a  feeling  of  superstitious  delight, 
when  the  words,  "  A  letter  for  you,  Susan, 
my  dear,"  sounded  in  her  ears ;  but  her  heart 
sank  agmn  immediately  after,  with  a  senss- 
tion  of  unutterable  disappointment,  when  ehs 
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perceived  the  writing  was  not  Sydney's.  She 
took  up  the  letter,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the 
direction.  Her  face  was  pale ;  bnt  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  her  with  sympathising 
anxiety,  and  she  felt  she  must  conmiand 
herself. 

"  Who  can  it  be  from  ? "  said  Florence,  at 
length;  "it  does  not  look  like  Sydney's 
band." 

"  Oh  no !  it  is  Miss  Curzon's  writing,  I 

think — I  am  almost  sure,"   replied  Susan, 

speaking  slowly,  but  with  composure.     "  I 

suppose  she  wants  to  know  whether  that  maid 

of  Mrs.  Jephson's  is  still  disengaged.     She 

told  me  she  should  perhaps  write  about  her, 

if  her  aunt  decided  on  parting  with  her  own." 

And  Susan  put  the  letter  down  beside  her, 

and  waited  a  moment  or  two,  till  the  choking 

sensation  in  her  throat  was  quite  past,  and 

the  attention  of  the  others  was  no  longer  fixed 

upon  her.     Then  she  took  it  up,  and  read  it 

^11  through,  quietly,  and  without  comment. 
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There  was  no  sudden  exclamation — nO  buret 
of  tears — no  appearance  of  agitation ;  a  slight,  i 
a  very  slight  trembling  of  the  hand  which 
held  tlie  sheet,  and  at  one  moment  a  quireriD^ 
of  the  lip' — that  wm  all:    and  she  went 
through  the  usual  routine  of  the  breakfast-  ! 
table  afterwards,  with  the  same  composure  as 
though  her  hopes  had  not  been  blasted,  and  j 
her   heart   crushed   to  atoms  hy  the  words  y 
which  had  just  met  her  eye.     It  is  true  herj 
face  was  pale  as  marble,  and  her  hands  were ' 
icy  cold;  hot  the  fonner  circumstauce  v,Tut 
attributed,  by  those  around  her,  to  natural  \ 
disappoiutnient  at  not  having  heard  from  Syd-  | 
ney ;  and  the  latter  no  one  was  even  aware  1 
of.     Yet  wliat  sensations  of  intense,  bewilder-  3 
ing  agony,  Susau  endured  during  that  short  ] 
half  hour,  none  but  herself  could  tell. — All  j 

was  oyer ! 

It  was  about  an  hour  afterwards  that  Flo-  i 
rence,  going  up  to  her  room, — partly  from  k  3 
feeling  of  kindness,  to  see  how  Susan  was,  \ 


I  and  partly  from  a  curious  desire  to  read  Miss 
I  Oorzon's  letter, — found  her  sitting  by  the  win- 
I  iov,  lier  hands  hanging  listlessly  by  her  side, 
i  the  open  letter  spread  before  her.     She 
Mined  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  for  Florence  spoke 
r  twice,  and  received  no  answer — nothing 
bat  a  dull  and  vacant  stare. 

"  What  are  yon  thinking  about,  poor 
child  ?"  said  Florence,  with  a  feeling  of  pity  ; 
"and  why  are  you  sitting  here,  stndybg  this 
f  letter? — what  is  it  all  about  ?"  and  she  took 
1  Dp,  and  was  beginning  to  read  it ;  but 
I  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  sudden 
Bergy  snatched  it  from  her. 
"  No,  no  !  not  that  I — not  that !"  she  wildly 
Kiaimed ;  "  nobody  shall  reail  that  letter 
ht  myself  I — nobody  bat  myself  shall  know 
hat  1  hare  borne ! " 

"  And  with  a  sudden  violence,  which  to  the 
'  astonished  Florence  seemed  like  a  touch  of 
insanity,  she  tore  the  letter  to  atoms,   and 
"tattered  the  fragments  to  the  winds. 
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Her  sister  gazed  at  her  with  wonder,  J^""^ 
pale  with  excitement,  she  sank  down  on  het^- 
chair,  and  gasped  for  breath.     There  was  t^^ 
pause  of  a  few  moments.     At  last  Susan  said,    ^ 
in  a  tone  of  dejection  which  wa*  indescribably 
touching — 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  about !     I  am 
very  foolish ; — bat  it  will  all  be  over  soon. 
Do  not  look  so  astonished,  Florence  ;  I  am  not     -i 
mad,  only  very,  very  wretched.     The  truth  is,      , 
I  have  heard  from  Sydney- — from  Mr.  Gower     1 
—that  letter  was  from  him,  though  he  did     J 

not  write  it  himself,  and all  is  over 

between  us!" 

She  said  this  slowly  and  painfully,  but  she 
had  already  resumed  her  calmness. 

"All  over  between  you?  you  are  not  in 
earnest!"  cried  Plorence,  indignantly;  "he 
cannot  have  treated  you  so  basely,  so  shame- 
fully. All  over  between  yon !  what  can  be, 
or  any  body  have  said,  to  lead  yon  to  think 
90  ?    Who  wrote  that  letter  ?" 
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**  Julia  Curzon,"  replied  Susan,  in  a  low 
▼oice;  "  she  wrote  it  in  his  name,  and  in  it  he 
infonns  me  it  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  re- 
eenre  from  him ;  that  in  fatnre  onr  intercourse 
IB  oyer !  Oh  that  I  should  have  lived  to  be 
told  this,  and  by  her  !'* 

"It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed  Florence,  her 
i  dieeks  actually  crimson  with  indignant  pas- 
ikm ;  ^'  you  must  be  raving.  Julia  Curzon ! 
—Mr.  Gower !  what  can  they  have  to  do  with 
one  another  ?  he  is  not  going  to  marry  Aer,  is 
kc?  he  never  even  saw  her  till  he  met  her 
kere !  What  can  you  mean  ?  you  must  be 
dreaming !" 

But  Susan  soon  convinced  her  it  was  all 
kut  too  real.  By  slow  and  painful  degrees, 
for  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
Ae  could  bring  herself  to  speak  at  all  upon 
*ke  subject,  she  repeated  the  contents  of  the 
letter;  his  account  of  his  accident  whilst 
*ftying  at  Sir  James's  villa;  his  employing 
*^  Curzon  to  write  for  him ;  and  lastly,  the 

VOL.  II.  c 
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words  with  which  the  letter  ended,  informing  i 
her  tliat,  under  all  circumstances,  be  thought  i 
it  better  their  correspondence  should  cltWi 
there,  and  he  had,  therefore,  made  np  bili 
mind  to  tell  her  so^she  must  not  expect  iff 
hear  from  him  again  ;  but  he  trusted  she  woiild| 
not  take  it  much  to  heart  ....  j 

It  was  some  time  before  Florence  conU 
perauade  herself  that  Susan  was  in  her  soIm^ 
senses,  and  not  the  dupe  of  some  strangl 
fancy,  the  creation  of  her  own  brain.  iA 
when  at  length  she  was  convinced  of  the  n* 
lity  of  her  sister's  account,  her  rage  and  \af 
dignation  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  as  mod 
as  Susan  could  do,  to  restrain  her  from  goinj 
instantly  to  their  father,  and  laying  the  whdl 
before  him.  She  longed  for  retaliation  —  rt 
venge !  Such  an  insult  was  not  to  he  Bab 
mitted  to  tamely. 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  her  passion  did  moi 
to  calm  the  mind  of  Susan,  and  recall  hert 
herself,  than  any  thing  else  could  ha«| 
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Set's  was  not  a  spirit  to  find  consolation  in 
tiie  infliction  of  pain ;  and  not  even  the  cruel 
ttow  she  had  receired,  could  make  her  wish 
Ibrrerenge. 

'^Eave  pity  on  me/'  she  said,  fixing  her 
ndancholy  bat  tearless  eyes  upon  her  sister, 
with  an  imploring  expression,  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  resist ;  "  my  heart  is 
Aeady  broken !  do  not  crush  it  still  more  by 
hiking  of  revenge  on  him.  For  worlds  I 
would  not  harm  him !  he  will  suffer  enough, 
Wieve  me,  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
keart — for  he  has  a  heart !  Do  not  tell  my 
&ther ;  do  not  incense  him  against  one  whom 
I  hm  loved,  oh  so  dearly  !  let  it  all  pass  by 
h  peace ! — ^without  anger — without  strife !  I 
^  miserable  enough,  God  knows ;  do  not 
Diake  me  more  so !" 

"  Bnt,  my  dear  Susan,  you  ask  impossibili- 
ties, How  can  I  conceal  from  my  father  that 
^  is  over  between  you  ?  He  must  know  that. 
It  cannot  be  hidden  from  him.  Already  he  is 

c  2 
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all  wonder  and  indignation  at  Mr.  Gr 
extraordinary  silence,  and  he  has  onl 
stained  from  writing  to  inquire  the  caus 
of  consideration  for  you — because  he  38 
wished  to  excuae  him.  But  now — now  t 
has  added  iusult  to  neglect — that  he  has 
all  between  you,  and  in  such  a  cruel  m 
....  my  father  must  he  told ." 

"  Tell  him,  then  ;  but,  oh,  Florence, 
have  a  s'park  of  love  or  pity  forme,  do 
cense  him  agamst  Sydney.  Invent  any 
— say  that  we  have  quarrelled — that  I 
to  him  in  auger — that  it  was  chiefly  my 
do  not  let  him  think  Sydney  to  blame.' 

"I  cannot,  indeed,  even  for  your  sa 
vent  lies,  in  order  to  screen  one  who  1 

haved  so  brutally "  and  Florence 

away. 

"  And  can  you  really  find  it  in  yooj 
to  heap  additional  sorrow  upon  me,  v 
have  already  almost  more  tlian  I  can 
Ah,  Florence,  I  could  not  act  so  by  yc 
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could  not  refuse  you  the  only  thing  capable  of 
afleyiatmg  your  wretchedness." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  cried 
Roreiice,  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  the 
tone  of  hopeless  misery  in  which  it  was  made ; 
^irbat  am  I  to  tell  my  father?  that  you 
baTe  broken  off  the  engagement  ? — I  cannot 
say  80.*' 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  that ;  only  do 
ikA  tell  him  about  Miss  Curzon — do  not  irri- 
tate him  against  Sydney.  Say  that  I  was  in- 
^  rtmrnental,  at  least,  in  bringing  about  our 
nptaie,  if  not  the  actual  cause.  And  it  may 
^ye  been  so,"  she  added  a  moment  after, 
wHh  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  did  write  to  him,  some 
little  tune  ago,  a  letter  full  of  complaints ; 
and  he  may  have  fancied  it  was  harsh — he  may 
l*ave  been  offended — I  cannot  tell." 

"  Oflfended !"  cried  Florence,  her  anger 
blazing  up  again  in  spite  of  herself;  "  he 
offended  I  and  pray  what  right  had  he  to  be 
^?  bad  he  not  used  you  shamefully?  neg- 
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lected  yon?  nearly  driven  you  distracted?-' 
and  yet  he  is  to  take  offence  because  yon  Ten- 
tare  to  eomplaiu." 

"  Ah !  I  coulil  forgive  that,"  said  Sussn, 
sadly  ;  "  he  might  think  I  ought  not  to  dtwU 
him  nnder  any  circumstances.  I  can  forgt« 
that- — and  all — ay,  even  his  quitting  me  l« 
another ;  hut  what  I  cannot  hear — what  otiti 
me  to  the  very  sotil,  is,  that  he  should  have 
employed  that  other  to  break  off  all  betwees 
us.  I  could  have  home  any  thing  from  Am; 
from  kis  hand  the  blow  would  have  lost  scm 
of  its  bitterness.  If  he  had  told  me  gentlji 
and  with  kindness,  I  would  not  have  OOO' 
plained.  I  was  even  prepared  to  find  hia 
changed — to  be  cast  off;  but,  oh  !  not  so ;  lUt 
without  one  kind  word,  one  pitying  expressin; 
not  by  the  rude  touch  of  a  stranger's  bwi 
....  And  yet,  perhaps  suffering  has  made  we 
unreasonable ;  he  could  not  write  himself,  and 
she  may  have  persuaded  him  to  employ  her." 

"  May  she  not  ratlier  have  written  without 
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his  knowledge?"  said  Florence,  her  counte- 
nance lighting  up  with  a  momentary  gleam  of 
hope.  '^  One  can  hardly  understand  her  ob- 
jeet,  it  is  tnie ;  bat  if  she  likes  him  ....  she 
might  wish  to  separate  yon  ....  who  knows  ? 
•  • .  •  may  it  not  be  so  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  corresponding  hope  on 
Susan's  countenance. 

''  Oh !  that  I  could  think  it  possible,"  was 
the  sorrowful  reply ;  '*  but  no ;  it  cannot  be 
M>;  his  long  silence— -his  utter  disregard  of 
my  last  two  letters — such  letters — conjur- 
ing him  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  his  change. 
And  yet  his  alluding  to  trifles  —  trifles 
which  Miss  Curzon  could  not  have  known,  but 
which  have  been  mentioned  between  us  two ; 
tiiese  are  too  sure  proofs  that  the  letter  was 
his  own.  She  could  not  have  invented  it,  even 
had  she  dared  ....  It  is  all  clear  to  my  mind, 
and  there  is  no  hope  !"..•• 

And  Florence  felt  there  was  indeed  so  lit- 
tle, that  it  would  be  no  kindness  to  encourage 
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the  idea  of  it.  It  was  better  Susan  should  be 
convinced  there  was  none. 

There  were  many  sad  and  sympathising 
hearts  that  day  at  Burgh  "Weston  ;  for  Susan 
was  80  much  beloved  by  all  her  family,  that  her 
sorrows  were  felt  as  their  own.  As  for  Iw 
father,  his  indiguatiou  at  first  was  so  violeni, 
that  it  got  the  better  of  every  thing  else.  He 
formed  a  dozen  wild  projects ;  and  he  couU' 
hardly  be  restrained  from  ordering  horses,  asd 
setting  off  at  once  to  demand  an  explanatiol 
from  Sydney.  When  he  had  seen  his  child 
however,  and  had  heard  her  expression  of  hel 
feelings  on  the  subject,  he  gave  way  to  ha 
entreaties,  and  promised  to  act  in  whateva 
way  she  should  desire. 

Susan  would  scarcely  allow  any  blame  to  in 
thrown  upon  Sydney.  She  formed  a  hundred 
excuses  for  his  conduct,  and  even  maintained 
that  she  had  herself,  in  a  great  measurq 
brought  about  their  separation.  She  eamestljj 
entreated  all  those  who  loved  her,  to  view  hin 
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fir  bis 


vith  indulgence  for  her  sake,  and  not  to  in- 
crease her  misery  by  cherishing  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment towards  him,  or  violeut  condemnation 
fif  bis  conduct.  And  it  was  so  evident  that 
s  was  now  the  most  earnest  desire  of  her 
eart,  that  all  who  surroanded  her  united  in 
^mdeavouring  to  gratify  so  forgiving  and  su- 
blime a  wish  ;  and  though  no  one  who  knew 
ler  could  help  feeling  that  he  was  totally  in- 
eicnsable,  under  any  circumstances,  in  his 
conduct  towards  her,  still  all  felt  that  if  she 
could  put  by  her  resentment,  and  bury  her 

i wrongs  in  the  silence  of  such  beautiful  for- 
h|ivenes9,  it  was  not  for  them  to  cherish  a  spi- 
W.  of  animosity.  She  longed  for  peace  ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  peace  were  denied 
There  was  one  painful  task  which  must  yet 
le  performed — to  write  to  Charles,  and  inform 
iilm  of  the  sad  change.  Susan  entreated  to 
l*  allowed  to  do  this  herself.  Painful  as  it 
*ns,  she  preferred  that  the  intelligence  should 


i^ 
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come  first  from  her — that  do  one  but  horselj 

shoald  be  the  means  of  conveying  it.    Who 
could  so  well  screen  Sydney  from  Cliarles'* 
anger  as  she  could  ?     Who  would  speak  wilii 
euch    indulgence  of  the  part  he  had  acted  ? 
Who  would  invent  excuses,  and  plead  for  for- 
giveness so  eloquen*'"  aa  herself?     Yc8,8l» 
M'oiild  write — not  yi       ...  she  was  not  able; 
but  in  a  few  days  sh     honid  be  equal  to  the 
effort,  and  then  she       old  write  ! 

No  one  disputec  will ;  all  looked  upon 
her  with  reverence  i  ell  as  compassion,  sti 
yielded  to  ber  as  t  ne  of  superior  natuK- 
It  waa  indeed  a  bei  id  thing  to  see  one  M 
young,  and  who  had  been  so  sorely  wounded, 
bearing  her  sorrow  with  such  a  meek  and  for- 
giving spirit,  and  seeking  only  how  she  could 
return  good  for  the  evil  that  had  been  wrt  I 
upon  her.  I 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

What!  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  T 

Taming  of  the  Skreto. 

Look !  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee. 
No  more  of  stay— — — 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

How  is  it  jou  have  done  this  mean^  unmanly  wrong  T 
To  give  the  stab  to  our  domestic  peace ! 

West  Indian. 

8U:  Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now^  unless  thou  hadst  two^ 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none^better  have  none^ 
Than  plural  faith^  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Ttpo  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

What !  dar'st  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 

Hence! 

Mourning  Bride. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  that  Julia  Curzon  and  her 
lover  were  seated  near  the  open  window  of  the 
^wmg-room,  at  Eichmond,  conversing  in 
^ht  low  and  confidential  tone  peculiar  to 
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people  under  their  clrcumBtaDces— of  fdtiU* 
prospects  now  equally  interesting  to  thdJi 
both.  Blanche  Delaware  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  She  had,  of  course,  heeO 
informed  of  their  engagement;  indeed,  £* 
Mould  have  been  ir  ilble  to  have  concealMl 
it  from  her;  and,  u  ',  a  warm-hearted  ami 
enthusiastic,  althou  i  giddy  girl,  she  ba<i 
entered  into  their  fe  ^  with  all  the  interest 
of  a  youthful  and  mtic  spirit,  perfectly 

ready  to  be  fallen  e  itself,  the  first  cod- 

venieot  opportunity ;  a^d  the  secrecy  required 
of  her  in  the  business,  only  lent  to  it  an  addi- 
tional charm  in  her  eyes.  She  had  kept  their 
counsel  faithfully,  and  had  been  the  means 
of  affording  tiieni  many  an  opportunity  of 
quiet  conversation,  which  they  could  not  poe- 
sibly  have  enjoyed  without  her. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Honoria  were  still 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  attachment  which  eadi 
day  rendered  stronger.  Sydney's  recovery 
had  been  so  slow — he  had  had  so  many  draw- 
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baclcB— that  Julia,  who  watched  him  with  the 

anxious  tenderness  inspired  by  the  most  pas? 

aonate  love,  had  hitherto  not  consented  to 

bis  tmdergoing  the  agitation  of  speaking  to 

lier  parents  about  her.     Now,  however,  that 

his  recoTery  was  considered  as  pretty  well 

advanced,  and  he  had  gained  strength,  they 

bought  the  time  was  come  for  the  disclosure 

^  be  made ;  and  they  were  actually  at  this 

foment  discussing  the  how,  the  when,  and  the 

where  it  should  be  made.  Sir  James  had  gone 

to  town  early  that  morning,  with  Lady  Hono- 

ria,  to  see  Sir  Henry  Halford  ;  but  they  were 

expected  back  almost  immediately.    Would 

not  this  evening  be  the  best  time  ?    There 

would  be  no  guests  to-day — ^no  one  but  their 

own  little  &mily  party ;  and  when  the  ladies 

had  quitted  the  dining-room,  and  Sydney  was 

left  alone  with  Sir  James,  then  would  be  the 

tune  to  speak.  But  Blanche  must  be  consulted 

— Klid  not  Blanche  think  so  ? 

.    To  say  the  truth,  Blanche  was  half  sorry 
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her  uncle  nod  aunt  must  be  mfonu^ 

at  aU.     She  liked  the 

secret ;  and  the  pleffl 

Bure  of  inventing  little  stratagenM  for  ^^ 

meeting  of  the 

,  and  gn&rding  tbSH 

from  diseoTery,  : 

her  a  very  agreeaUifl 

excitement. 

could  well    be  pm^B 

pleasing,  indeei 

it  were  the  posscariiJ 

of  auch  a  lovei 

She  should  miss  liiH 

occupation  sadly,   wiie 

a  all  Was  discoTere4^ 

and  the  courtship  was 

going  on  in  the  com- 

monplace  stupidity  of  avowed  and  nnnanil 
approbation.  Still  she  would  not  stand  ii 
the  way  of  their  happiness,  nor  advise  UuB 
against  their  mterest ;  and  if  they  tnuH  ep&i, 
perhaps  this  evening  would  be  as  good  a  tine 
as  any. 

"  This  evening,  then,  it  shall  be,  dearest," 
said  Sydney,  taking  Julia's  hand,  and  presong 
it  to  her  lips.  "  Think  of  me,  and  feel  fci 
me,  when  the  moment  comes.  My  heart  !■ 
full  of  a  sad  foreboding  that  all  will  not  go  w 
smoothly  as  you  anticipate.     When  I  reflect 
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*bat  I  am,  with  nothing  to  offer,  (nothing  oer- 
tab,  at  least),  and  then  think  of  you,  Bur* 
bounded  by  such  wealth  —  such  luxury  as 
yours— young!  beautiful!  worshipped  I  Alas! 
I  feel  it  is  indeed  presumption  in  me  to 
tope  I" 

"  It  is  a  risk,  no  doubt,"  said  Blanche, 
ahaking  her  head.     "  I  don't  know  what  aunt 

Honoria  will  say  to  it,  indeed.     I " 

"  All  will  be  well  in  the  end,  believe  me," 
intermpted  Julia.  "My  parents  love  me; 
they  never  did  thwart  me  yet,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  now  ;  at  leaat,  not  when  the 
first  feeling  of  disappointment  is  over.  They 
T^ill  yield  in  the  end,  be  assured.  And,  for 
joar  sake,  dear  Sydney,  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
ricbes  and  luxury  at  command.  It  makes  me 
l>etter  worth  your  acceptance  ;  and  you  will 
not  love  me  less,  because  I  might  have  mar- 
ried better  as  regards  the  world." 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  upon  him  those 
brilliant  eyes,  which  ever  wore  for  him  an  ex- 
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preseion  of  such  irresiatible  tenderness- 
eyes,  which  had  first  mad  e  him  false  to  S 

"Dearest  I"   murmured  he,   "who 
ever  love  jou  as  I  do  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  hastily 
a  footman  entered,  and  with  some  conl 
of  manner  announced  that  a  lady  was  b 
who  said  she  would  not  be  denied,  but 
come  up  to  Mr.  Gower  immediately.  Ar 
fore  any  one  of  the  trio  had  time  to  re 
from  the  surprise  of  such  an  amiounce 
a  shabby  looking  person,  dressed  in 
mourning,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  w 
up  to  Sydney  with  a  decided  step. 

"  Weil,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vyner  Wran 
(for  of  course  niy  readera  will  have  guesse 
it  was  that  lady),  "  since  you  are  deten 
not  to  come  to  me,  I  am  come  to  you  at 
What  on  earth  has  detained  yon  here  so 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  might  not 
been  moved  before  now? — These  ladies," 
ing  round  at  Julia  and  her  cousin,  whoet 
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were  riveted  in  silent  and  intense  wonder  upon 
ber,  "  are  very  good  to  allow  you  to  stay  so 
long;  but  there  is  moderation  in  all  things, 

ind  I  own  I  do  wonder,  with  such  claims  as 

I- 

i    J^  have  elsewhere,  that  you  should  have  been 
wirting  your  time  here.** 

Sydney  had  been  at  first  so  utterly  con- 
founded by  her  appearance,  that  he  was  in- 
o^Mible  of  interrupting  this  strange  address, 
or  doing  anything  but  stare  at  her  with  an 
*  w  h^bSt^.^      Perhaps  never  in  his  whole 
fife  bad  he  felt  so  overwhelmed  with  shame 
tt  at  this  moment.     That  his  sister  should 
^e  her  appearance  thus,  in  such  sordid  at- 
fe,  and  intrude  herself  in  so  undignified  a 
^"^•nner  upon  two  high-bom  girls  like  these, 
^^  really  more  than  he  could  endure.     It 
^  too  degrading;  he  could  almost  have  found 
^^  in  his  heart  to  turn  his  back  upon  her. 

**  Beally,  Mrs.  Wrangham,"  he  exclaimed 
^  length,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  "  I  confess 
•^  nm  so  surprised  to  see  you  that  I  hardly 
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know  what  to  say — comiDg  in  this  strange wij, 
wlien  you  are  not  even  acquainted  with  tk*  j 
ladies !  I  hope  they  will  excuse  the  liberty  yoo  I 
have  taken.  Perhaps,  if  you  have  anytUbgl»  ' 
say  to  me,  we  had  better  adjourn  to  anotlw 
room.  We  have  no  right  to  intrude  npcn 
them." 

"  Intrude !"  crif  Its.  Wrangbam,  firing 
up  immediately,  "I  't  know  what  you  maui 
by  intruding.  Wb  ave  you  been  doJDg  fcr 
the  last  I  don't  knc  ow  many  weeks  ?  Yo» 
have  been  intrudii  irself  long  enough  here, 

I  imagine  !  they  m  ave  got  pretty  well  mkJ 
to  you  by  this  time .  And  as  for  me,  if  I'm 
not  good  enough,  nor  smart  enough  to  at  in 
the  same  room  with  them,  they've  only  to  say 
so,  and  I'll  soon  show  them  who  and  what  , 
I  am !"  I 

Sydney  cast  a  miserable  and  imploring  bok 
at  Julia,  whose  face  during  this  strange  scene 
had  become  a  little  paler  than  usual, 

**  Do  not  be  offended,"  said  he ;  "  my  sisto 
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\m  odd  W9JS  of  expressing  herself,  but  she 
ineaDs  no  affiront  to  jou." 

'^  If  I  express  myself  oddly,  I  only  say  what 
I  m&ukj  I  can  tell  you,  Master  Sydney.  The 
tnik  is,  yon  are  ashamed  of  me— I  know  that 
iBiy  well,  and  you  were  never  more  mortified 
in  your  life  than  when  you  saw  my  fSEioe  at  the 
door.  But  I  don't  mind  that !  I  came  here 
for  a  particular  object,  and  when  that  is  ef- 
^9cted,  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  go  away  again, 
lobody  shall  be  troubled  with  me  long." 

**  Pray  give  us  credit  for  more  hospitality, 
iBtdam,"  said  Julia,  who  now  that  the  first 
iBtonishment  created  by  this  sudden  and  most 
^pilar  apparition  had  a  little  subsided,  began 
te  leeoUect  all  that  Sydney  had  at  different 
llMs  told  her  of  this  strange  relation— of  her 
tttmordinary  penuriousness,  her  great  riches. 
Hid  the  fieiYOurable  disposition  she  had  mani- 
fested towards  him  as  well  as  Susan  Bouverie, 
ind  who  felt  it  was  most  important  to  pro- 
>itiate  her,  if  possible,  towards  herself;  ^^I 
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hope  yoa  will  be  induced  to  remain  here  no^ 
you  are  come ;  I  expect  my  father  and  motliel 
every  moment  from  town,  and  I  am  sure  ibej 
will  be  most  happy  to  welcome  any  frienJ< 
much  more  so  near  a  relation,  of  Mr.  Gowet's- 
Won't  you  take  a  chair  ?" 

As  Julia  spoke,  Mrs.  Wrangham  tamed, 
and  attentively  surveyed  her  countenance. 
Whether  her  fastidious  taste  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  her  scrutiny  cauDOt  bfl 
known ;  certaia  it  was  that  she  answereJ 
somewhat  bluntly,  considering  the  politeMM 
of  the  invitation. 

"  Thank  you,  young  lady.  I  have  no  sort 
of  wish  to  remain  here ;  and  indeed  it  i 
pretty  evident  my  brother  would  much  ratbfl 
I  did  not.  I  a.m  not  quite  blind  yet,  jO 
see,  Sydney.  The  truth  is  —  and  the  soon" 
it  is  told,  the  better — I  came  here  for  tl 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  that  detail 
you ;  whether  inability  to  more,  or  only  da 
inclination.     I  gee  now  that  you   are  pe; 
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fectly  able  to  come  away ;    so  I  expect  you 
will  inunediately  accompany  me  home." 

Bat  before  Sydney  had  time  to  make  any 
reply  to  this  very  authoritatiye  request,  the 
door  opened,  and  in  bustled  Lady  Hpnoria, 
totally  unconscious  that  there  was  any  one  in 
<j)6  room  but  the  usual  party.     She  stopped 
short,  howeyer,  when  she  perceived  a  stranger. 
•  *  Oh !    that  is  the  person  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
son'g,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  jumping  imme- 
diately to  a  conclusion,  as   was   the  habit 
^th  her  ladyship,  on  almost  every  occasion. 
"Well,  you  are  not  very  punctual  to  your 
tune,  I  must  say.     I  appointed  you  this  even- 
ing at  eight,  did  not  I  ? "     Then,   without 
^tingfor  a  reply,  she  continued,  **  Of  course, 
you  have  been  used  to  the  management  of  a 
^^  ?    Lord  Trowbridge's  was  particularly 
^^u  managed.     But  you  were  only  six  months 
^^  if  I  remember  right.     Well,  now  let 
^   lear  all  your  qualifications,  and  in  par- 
*^^Uar  the  different  situations  you  have  lived 
"^  and " 
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Here  Julia,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured 
make  herself  heard,  contrived  at  length 
get  in  a  word. 

*'  Mamma,    m  you    quite  mistal 

this  18 " 

"  My  dear,  I  Distal  at  sll ;   I 

me  for  knowing  I  am  about.     I 

quite  aware  th;  has  only  lived  in 

places  ;  but  I  asked  the  question,  becani 
always  like  to  know  the  whole  histoiy  > 
person — what  they  did  before  they  went 

service it's  just  as  well,  believe 

with   a   knowing   shake   of  her  bead. 
always  put  three  questions  to  a  seiD 
first  — how  old  are  you  ?   are  yoa  ch" 
England  ?   and  have  you  any  proepec 
ever  of  marriage  ?" 

"  Oh !  mamma,  I  do  entreat  you  ' 
to  me.    You  don't  know  what  you're 
cried  Julia,  screaming  at  the  very  t 
voice.    "  This  lady  is  Mr.  Gower*( 
Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham." 
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^^^  once,  a  most  extraordinary  effect  was 

pioduced  upon  Lad j  Honoria ;   she  was  ac- 

^y  struck  dumb.    She  turned  round,  and 

**wd  at  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham  in  mute 

tttittdshment.   It  was  now  that  lady's  turn  to 

^*  You  may  stare,  madam/*  she  said.     *^  It 
^  perfectly  true.     I  am  Mr.  Gower's  sister, 
^d  no    dairy'-midd,   as  you  pretended  to 
'iKiagine,  in  order  to  insult  me,  I  suppose. 
Fou  seem  to  be  a  strange  set,  indeed !     I 
iiever  met  with  such  treatment  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  house.    First,  I  have  all  the 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  force  my  way  into 
it,  to  see  my  own  brother ;   half  a  dozen  im- 
pudent footmen  trying  to  preyent  me  from 
entering.    Then  I  am  received  in  a  manner 
which  half  inclines  me  to  walk  off  at  once  ; 
^i^d,  lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  I  am  taken 
for  a  scullion,  or  a  dairy-maid " 

**  My  dear  sister,**  exclaimed  Sydney,  who 
^San  to  doubt  whether  he  were  standing  on 
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his  head  or  his  heels,  *'  do  be  less  Tiolen 
was  all  a  mistake  !  Lady  HoQoria  never. 

'*  Don't  try  to  come  over  me  with 
'  dear  sisters,*  and  your  '  Lady  Honori 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Wrangham,  becoming 
moment  more  and  more  excited  ;  "  I'm 
disgusted  with  i/ou  than  with  any  body ; 
who  owe  me  so  much !  As  for  these  p 
who  know  nothing  about  me ** 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Gower,  that  t 
really  your  sister  ?  the  lady  to  wb 
wrote  ?"  said  Lady  Honoria,  who  was 
just  begiiming-  to  recover  from  the  first  i 
of  the  surprise. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Lady  Honoria,"  replie 
"  but  do  let  me  put  an  end  to  a  scene  s 
tressing  to  you  and  every  one  else.  I  ei 
of  you,  Clara,"  he  exclaimed,  tamii 
Mrs.  Wrangham,  "  to  come  with  me  i 
room.  Do  be  persuaded  ;  what  is  tfa 
of  this  violence  ?  Nobody  meant  to 
you." 

But  Mrs.  Wrangham  was  not  to  be 
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suaded ;  her  pride  had  been  mortally  offended ; 
and,  besides,  she  had  come  with  a  predetenni- 
oation  to  dislike  the  Ooizons,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  them. 

*'  I  shall  neither  go  to  your  room,  nor  to 
any  other  in  this  hoose/'  replied  she,  with  an 
<Mnate  resolution,  which  her  brother  well 
hew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  combat.  *'  I 
>ludl  go  but  one  way ;  and  that  will  be  down 
^stairs,  and  out  at  the  door,  in  due  course  of 
time ;  but  first,  I  must  insist  that  you  imme- 
diately prepare  to  accompany  me  to  Flashetts. 
lonr  things  can  be  sent  after  you,  if " 

''Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing!"  ex- 
daimed  Sydney,  his  colour  and  indignation 
^^gj  at  being  so  addressed.  '^  If  you  choose 
to  resist  all  OTortures  of  civility,  and  go  your- 
^»  you  can  do  so ;  but  I  shall  certainly  not 
^oita  roof  where  I  have  received  so  much 
^dness,  in  such  an  ungrateful  and  ungracious 
^'^^lUier,  merely  because  you  choose  to  desire 

Vol.  il  d 
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"  Kindness  !  fiddlesticks  !  "  cried  e 
"  what  kindness  can  you  have  received  1 
to  be  compan  b  mine,  I  sfaouM  lib 

know  ?" 

"  I  make  nparisons,"  returned 

brother,  ang  I  only  say  that  I  hat 

ceived  kindnei  ii  as  can  never  be  foi 

ten,  and  I  am  indeed  grieved  that,  in  the 
sence  of  Buch  friends  as  these,  I  shonli 
forced  to  blush  for  my  sister." 

"  Oh,  dear !  pray  spare  yonr  blushes  ■ 
least  on  my  account,"  retorted  Mrs.  Wi 
ham,  contemptuouBly  ;  "  if  you  must  b 
let  it  be  for  yourself,  who  have  plent 
cause  to  do  so,  if  what  I  suspect  be 
But,  once  for  all,  I  call  upon  you  t< 
cide.  You  must  choose  between  these  e 
lent  friends  and  me ;  you  must  either 
them  up,  and  come  at  once  to  Flashetl 
give  me  up,  and,  by  remaining  here,  forfe 
jchance  of  ever  possessing  a  single  farthii 
my  property.     Now  make  youf  decision 
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Sf  ^iiej  looked  at  Julia,  and  read  in  her  eye 
n  e:3cpre8sion  of  proud  and  angry  defiance 
wbicli  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 
**  X)o  you  waver  ?"  she  inquired,  addressing 

"  Ideally,"  said  Lady  Honoria,  with  consi- 
derable dignity,  "  this  is  the  most  extraor- 
imij  scene  I  ever  wtnessed  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  ;  and  I  must  say  the  sooner 
it  is  ended  the  better.  Mr.  Gower,  we  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  your  society ;  but  since 
this  very  authoritative  lady,  who  seems  to  have 
Mch  a  control  over  your  actions,  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  carry  you  off,  whether  you  will 
^^  no,  I  think  you  had  much  better  yield  to 
l^w  wishes,  and  go." 

"  Then  you  must  bid  farewell  to  me  !"  cried 
'^  m  a  transport  of  ungovernable  passion, 
"^will  not  submit  to  such  tyranny — such  . ." 

**Why,  what  on  earth  have^oi^  to  do  with 
^t?"  interrupted  Lady  Honoria,  turning  sharp 
^Qud,  and  fixing  her  eyes  full  upon  her  daugh- 
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ter;  "  what  is  it  to  you  whether  he  goei 
stajs  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,  I  fancy,  madam,"  swdl 
Wrangham ;  "  as  you  will  find,  if  my  bi 
cions  are  correct,  and  that  this  gentleman 
been  making  love  to  your  daughter." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  Lady  Honoria,  all 
concentrated  pride  of  all  the  PevenseyB  for 
itself  into  her  look  and  manner,  and  impai 
to  her  countenance  an  expression  which  J 
had  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  there  before ;  " 
possible !  he  never  would  have  dared  . . . 
"  It  is  not  only  possible,  however,  but  t 
mamma,"  said  Julia,  firmly.  Then,  raiinng 
self  to  her  full  height,  with  an  expressioi 
conscious  dignity  which  no  one  knew  be 
how  to  assume  than  she  did,  she  said,  in  a 
but  firm  voice,  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  gpi 
This  lady's  suspicion  is  perfectly  correct ; 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that,  whilst  I  gl 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gower's  attscbm 
he  has  also  won  my  love." 
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Lady  Honoria's  &ce  became  pale  with  paa- 
aon.  ''  Julia,  **  cried  she,  almost  inarticu* 
ktdy,  80  strong  was  the  emotion  against  which 
ihe straggled,  **  repeat  that  again,  and  I. .  •  • 
yoQ  shall  be  confined  to  your  room,  and  fed 
(m  bread  and  water,  till  this  fSancj  is  starved 
oat  of  yon.  Good  God !  that  I  should  live  to 
Iwar  a  daughter  of  mine  make  such  a  confes- 
fton! . .  I . .  Mr.  Gower,  you  surely  cannot  have 
been  guilty  of  such  ingratitude,  such ....  it  is 
impossible !  I  will  not  believe  it." 

*'It  may  appear  like  ingratitude  to  you, 
lady  Honoria,  "  said  Sydney ;  "  but  what 
eonld  you  expect  ?  It  would  have  been  more 
than  human  nature  to  have  seen  so  much  of 
yoor  daughter  as  I  have  done,  and  not  to  have 
lored  her.  I  am  indeed  as  sensible  as  you  can 
^  of  my  utter  unworthiness  of  her ;  and  whilst 
I  value  her  love  beyond  all  earthly  treasures, 
my  wonder  is  full  as  great  as  yours  that  she 
dioidd  have  stooped  to  bestow  it  upon  one  so 
utterly  inferior  to  her — one  who  has  nothing 
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"  How  vou  can  have  the  face  h 
loving  Miss  Curzon,"  Mre.  Wranghai 
ginning  furiously,  **  when   so  short 
ago . . .  /'  but  she  was  intermpted 
Honoria's  stronger  voice. 

"  Enough  of  this,''  cried  she,  with 
sible  hauteur ;  **  I  cannot  listen  to  an* 
lable.  As  for  you,  sir,  I  will  not  ex 
opinion  of  your  conduct.  I  could  no 
my  own  house.  But  my  daughter 
my  control,  and  she  shall  be  made  to  i 
bitterly  feel,  that  she  cannot  di^giw 
and  her  family  with  impunity.  Julia, 
room  instantly,  and  retire  to  yoor 
there  remain,  until  I  give  you  pem 
leave  it  again." 
!U  "  Not  till  I  have  first  informed  ji 
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''  This  gentleman  is  my  affianced  husband,  and 
^  such  I  shall  continue  to  regard  him,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  We  have  exchanged  vows ; 
we  have  plighted  our  faith  to  each  other ;  and 
18  no  human  being  but  himself  can  ever  pos- 
•^  my  love,  so  none  other  shall  ever  receive 
^y  hand." 

**  Do  you  dare  to  disobey  your  mother  ?  " 
^'ed  Lady  Honoria,  making  a  sudden  move* 
flient  towards  her  daughter.  But  Sydney 
^r^vr  himself  between  them. 

Oh,  Lady  Honoria  !*'  he  exclaimed,  ^*  do 
Hot  let  your  anger  lead  you  to  forget  that  she 
^  y^oor  child.  I  am  the  unfortunate  cause  of 
*^   not  she ;  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame." 

*  *  And  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  blame  you 
de^^rye,"  observed  Mrs.  Wrangham,  half 
^^tad. 

*^  Not  the  only  one,"  cried  Lady  Honoria, 
^l^ose  anger  was  almost  beginning  to  over- 
^tjie  every  consideration,  even  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  own  position  as  a  hostess.     ''  No, 
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air,  not  entirely  so.  You  have  acted  6S  be- 
came your  situation,  probably  your  birth ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  expressed  any  «r- 
prisc  at  t/our  conduct.  Shame,  indeed,  I  nuy 
feel  at  my  own — that  I,  who  ought  to  baTC 
known  what  were  likely  to  be  your  view, 
should  haye  permitted  your  intimacy  as  I 
have  done  .  .  .  But  my  daughter  .  .  .  theofT- 
spring  of  a  nohle  house,  the  descendant  of  ■ 
long  line  of  unblemished  ancestors,  to  degraJc 
herself  thua — to  talk  of  allying  herself .  . ." 

"  You  have  insulted   us  both  sufficiently, 
mamma,"  said  Julia,  with  a  slight  tremor  io 
her  voice,  which  betrayed  her  inward  agitation; 
"  but  the  time  may  come  when  you  may  wish 
much  of  what  you  are  now  saying  had  been 
left  unuttered,  even  though  :t  were  felt.     *■ 
have  in  no  way  disgraced  myself.  Mr.  G  owcf  * 
family,  though  less  noble,  is  as  respectable  ** 
your  own  ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  and,  ci 
quently,  entitled  to  be  treated  like  one  ;  an« 
though  I  could  not  wish  him  to  remain  in  thi* 
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house  a  single  day  after  the  scene  that  has 
taken  place,  I  solemnly  declare  to  yon  that,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  .  •  •  ." 

^*  Young  woman/*  said  Mrs.  Wrangham, 

intermpting  her,   **  under  no  circumstances, 

iM)  degree  of  provocation,  are  you  justified  in 

speaking  as  you  are  doing  to  your  mother ; 

nor  in  braving  her  thus.     If  such  aire  your 

notions  of  respect  and  duty,  I  wonder  what 

yoQ  would  prove  as  a  wife.     But  there  had 

better  be  an  end  of  all  this.     You  had  no 

business  to  fall  in  love  with  my  brother; 

^31  less  to  engage  yourself  to  him  as  you 

b&ve  done  ;  and,  as  for  him,  he  has  acted  like 

t  man  without  honour  or  principle  of  any 

'^d,  to  pledge  himself  to  you,  as  you  call  it, 

^lien  he  was  not  even  free  to  do  so^when  he 

^aa  actually  engaged  to  another.     However, 

^^  is  now  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  a  more 

loolish  business,  or  one  less  creditable  to  the 

Parties  concerned,  I  never  heard  of  in  my  life. 

X  ou  may  as  well  take  leave  of  each  other.    It 
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1 
must  be  done,  j-ou  know,"  she  added,  with  • 

sneer,  "  so  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better." 

"  For  my  pa  ' 

dam,  I  beg  to  mvA 
ghtily,  "  that,  as  I  J^ 

yoa,"  said  Ji 

not  require  anj 

erence  from  you,  m  J 

will  not -submit  I 

;  and  you  need  not  B] 

the  effect  of  it  u 

] 

Then,  turning  to 

r  lover,  whilst  her  codi 

teaance  became  suddenly  irradiated  with  U 
expression  of  tenderness,  which  contnstM 
strangely  with  the  look  of  angry  defiance  i 
had  previously  worn,  she  said,  in  a  Toic«  o 
deep  and  passionate  feeling, 

"  Sydney !  as  I  was  yours  in  heart  ta^ 
soul  before  this  eventful  day,  so  am  I  no^ 
Nay,  more  than  ever  yours.  Hear  me  w 
lemnly  declare,  before  we  part,  that  none  bn 
yourself  shall  ever  claim  me  as  a  wife ;  and. 
that  through  opposition,  and  insult,  and  op 
pression,  I  will  he  true  to  you,  and  you  only/ 

There  was  a  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  foicibl 
truth  in  her  manner  of  uttering  these  word 
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which  for  the  moment  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  all  present.  Sydney,  in  particular, 
was  inexpressibly  touched  by  it. 

*^  Dearest,  dearest  Julia,"  cried  he,  *'  what 
lukTe  I  done  that  you  should  bestow  such  pre- 
dons  love  upon  one  so  unworthy — one  who  has 
^i^ossed  your  brilliant  path  but  to  obscure  its 
light — one  who " 

But  Lady  Honoria  would  endure  no  more. 
**  It  is  too  much,"  cried  she,  "  before  my  very 
fece^  to  dare  to  exchange  your  vows  of  love  ! 
Juli^  as  you  value  your  mother's  love,  her 
Messing,  her  protection,  I  command  you  to 
P^e  up  that  man." 

**  Never,''  cried  Julia,  with  sudden  energy ; 

^'liilst  he  is  true  to  me,  I  will  never  give 
•^i^  up.** 

T^e  scene  which  followed  would  be  painful 

^     describe ;  we  will   not,  therefore,  dwell 

^?Oii  it ;  but,  violent  as  it  was,  it  wa<*  calm 

8^4  peaceful,  compared  with  that  which  en- 

<^^  between  Julia  and  her  mother.    As  loner 
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as  Sydney  and  Mrs.  Wraogbam  had  been  pt 
sent,  Lady  Honoria  had  kept  a  certain  i 
straint  upon  ber=*'f  ■  for  she  would  not  forj 
ts,  and  under  her  n> 


that  they  were 
but,  uo  sooner  v 
which  she  had  s 
forth  with  ten 

ter,  and  a  scene  li 


ley  gone,  than  the  pass 
I  struggled  against,  be 
>lence  against  her  daa 
lowed  which  beggars 


description.  What,  indeed,  can  be  half 
dreadful,  as  the  angry  passiona  of  a  parent  i 
child  when  roused  against  each  other,  so  at 
OTercome  for  the  time  all  natural  feelingi 
filial  respect  and  parental  affection  ? 

It  was  over  at  last,  and  they  had  separate 
but,  during  one  short  half  boar,  words  1 
been  spoken  which  could  never  be  forgott 
and  emotions  excited  which  were  bitterly 
pented  of  in  after-years. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Zur :  We  must  away  to-oigbt 

Mountaineers. 

My  future  fate  in  a  glass  I  see^ 

And  my  choice  is  fixed— I  will  go  with  thee. 

I  know  that  I  soon  must  lay  aside 

My  splendid  garments  of  contly  pride ; 

And  oft  from  my  books  and  lute  repair 

To  con  the  lesson  of  thrifty  care. 

1  know  that  my  days  of  frugal  toil 

Will  be  cheered  but  by  thy  voice  and  smile^ 

Yet  that  voice — ^tbat  smile^-a  spell  shall  be 

To  bleas  my  lot  I  will  go  with  thee. 

The  Heiress  to  her  Lcvfr. 

Xt  was  some  evenings  afterwards,  that 
^y^ey  Gower  was  sitting  in  his  solitary 
^^^ging  in  London,  musing,  in  no  very  en- 
^^l)le  mood,  over  all  that  had  taken  place 
^^^xing  the  last  few  weeks.  He  was  parted 
*^iii  Julia ;  and,  though  they  were  constantly 


■A.\. 


fusing  to  accompany  her  to  Plashetts 
for  Susan — of  her  he  dared  not,  wi 
to  think/  He  felt  a  strange  dish 
to  go  to  his  father,  although  he  kne 
be  still  seriously  unwell.  All  thing 
come  distasteful  to  him ;  on  every  m 
and  contempt  stared  him  in  the  £ 
no  one  point  appeared,  from  which 
derive  a  single  ray  of  comfort. 
thoroughly  wretched. 

He  was  roused  from  his  melancho] 
by  the  sound  of  a  light  footstep  beh 
and,  turning  round,  he  beheld-— coul 
Julia  Curzon!  Yes;  it  was  even 
haughty,  aristocratic  Julia  had  com 
liim  ;  her  pride  had  sunk  thus  low- 
that  mnst  irrpvoriahlv  d^ridft  hpr  fnU 
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A  few  hurried  words  sufficed  to  explain 

all.    She  had  been  taunted,  insulted,  even 

Gonfined  by  her  mother,  till  endurance  had 

been  tried  to  the  utmost ;  yet  8till  she  had 

enditired  on,  hoping  that  by  an  appeal  to  her 

fatlier  she  might  yet  gain  her  end,  and  all 

might  be  well.    She  had  more  faith  in  her  fa* 

ther'g  love  than  in  her  mother's.   She  believed 

be  would  never  be  able  to  resist  her  entreaties. 

Bot  when  at  length  she  was  summoned  to  his 

presence,  and  learned  from  his  own  lips  that 

00  earthly  power  should  ever  induce  him  to 

^nsent  to  her  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr. 

Sower,  and  that,  rather  than  submit  to  such 

<l^gradation,  he  would  at  once  break  up  his 

establishment  and  proceed  to  the  continent, 

^bere  she  should  be  kept  under  such  restraint 

**  she  had  never  yet  known  (though  with  a 

spirit  like  hers,  it  ought  always  to  have  been 

employed) — when  she  heard  this,  and  found 

^t  all  remonstrances  and  entreaties  on  her 

P^it  were  treated  only  with  the  most  indig- 
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nant  contempt,  and  that  even  the  very  sei 
vauta  were  warned,  on  peril  of  losing  tliei 
places,  not  to  deliver  to,  nor  receive  from  he 
either  letter,  paper,  or  parcel  of  any  kinil 
without  first  showing  it  to  her  parent^^ 
was  then  that,  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  |4| 
sion,  she  resolved  to  emancipate  herself  I 
once  from  their  authority,  and,  since  they  r 
fused  to  sanction  her  choice,  to  act  altogeth 
without  them.  She  watched  her  opportunit 
and  with  only  her  own  maid,  whom  she  eaa 
persoaded  to  accompany  her,  she  contrived 
escape  unperceived  from  her  father's  bom 
and,  taking  the  first  public  conveyance  al 
could  meet  with,  she  proceeded  straight 
that  of  her  lover. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Sydnej 
feelings  as  Julia  Curzon  proceeded  with  b 
relation.  Joy,  fear,  love,  anxiety,  by  tni 
predominated  ;  but  gratitude  at  length  pi 
vailed — gratitude  for  such  devotion  as  coi 
make  her  unhesitatingly  sacrifice  all  for  I 
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sake — ^her  splendid  home — her  distinguished 
positioD — all  that  the  world  holds  highest  in 
its  estimation — she  had  voluntarily  surren- 
dered a!!  to  share  his  doubtful  fortunes  ;  and, 
■whatever  might  be  her  faults  to  others,  to 
him  she  had  indeed  been  perfect.  He  never 
could  repay  such  love. 

But  the  die  was  cast ;  from  this  time  forth 

tlieir  lot   must  he   together ;    and   duty   as 

■*fell  as  inclination  urged  him  now  to  afford 

ter  that  protection,  and  surround  her  with 

that  tenderness,  which  she  bad  sacrificed  so 

touch  to  obtain.     It  was  with  a  feeling  of 

true  and  earnest  devotion,  worthy  of  a  better 

wnse,  that  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 

Hinpered,  "  My  own  beloved  Julia !  never 

■Iiall  you  be  forsaken  whilst  I  breathe  !" 

Their  arrangements  were  soon  made  ;  and, 

i  Wore  the  night  had  closed  in,    they  were 

llready  some  way  on  their  road  to  Scotland. 

And  was  Sydney  happy,  under  this  sudden 

'  diauge  of  circumstances  f     No !    Even  in  her 


presence,  whilst  her  hand  was  clasped  ml 
and  those  expressive  eyes  were  beaming  ' 


utterable  lo^ 
disquiet  aiid 
bitter  remors 
could  not  fo 
another's  hai 
than  hers,  ant. 


rds  him,  stUl  there 
in  his  soul.  Eemow 
Hawing  at  his  heart, 
iw  lately  he  had  pre 
jazed  into  still  softer 
spered  vows  of  love 


constancy  in  other  ears.  Then  the  iinaj 
the  gentle  Susan  would  arise  before  bitn, 
and  shadowy  ;  and  he  would  picture  to  1 
self  the  melancholy  expression  of  her  eye 
she  fixed  them  upon  him,  till  he  conid 
it  no  longer,  and  he  would  turn  to  Julia,  i 
it  only  that  he  might  escape  from  the  vif 
his  fancy  had  conjured  up. 

But  even  with  regard  to  Julia,  his  i 
science  would  not  be  silenced.  She,  ind 
had  given  up  all  for  bira,  and  was  coDta 
share  his  lot ;  but,  alas  !  she  little  knew  i 
that  lot  might  be.  She  was  as  yet  igno 
of  what  she  had  undertaken.     Their  fit 
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^as  all  before  them,  but  dark  and  doubtful ; 
and  he  dared  not  seek  to  penetrate  its  gloom. 
Perhaps  his  punishment  would  be  to  bring 
porerty  and  contempt  upon  one  whose  path 
m  life  had  hitherto  been  strewn  with  flowers 
--the  Tery  spoiled  child  of  fortune !  How 
tonld  she  endure  such  a  reverse  ? — ^and  his 
would  be  the  hand  to  bring  it  upon  her. 

In  yain  she  assured  him,  that  she  cared  not 

^t  &te  might  have  in  store  for  them,  nor 

^iere  their  path  of  life  might  be,  so  he  were 

"^t  by,  to  bless  her  with  his  love.     He  felt 

^t  she  knew  not  what  she  said.    She  spoke 

^Overcoming  difficulties— nshe,  who  had  never 

*^Own  an  obstacle — of  despising  the  evils  of 

P^^erty— she,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 

^*^  lap  of  luxury  and  wealth — of  meet- 

*^  with  indifference  the  scorn  and  neglect 

^     society  —  she,   who  had  always  looked 

^^"^n  upon  all  but  the  most  distinguished 

P^W;  of  it^  as  utterly  beneath  her  notice  .... 

^^\x  did  she  know  of  the   world   or  its 
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I  es 

I  strugglee  ? —  nothing !     The  bitter  cares,  the 

H  disappointed  hopes,  and,  above  all,  the  wean' 

I  Bome  labour  with  which  so  large  a  mass  o 

I  human  beings  live  on  from  day  to  day,  wer 

I  all  alike  unknown  to  her.     Her  task  in  lii 

W  had  hitherto  been  to  exist,  and  to  enjoy ;  A 

knew  nothing  more.     But  now  she  would  I 

called  upon  to  endure ;  and  the  lesson  was 

hard  one.     How  would  she  submit  to  it  ? 

Such  were  the  'saucy  doubts  and  fean'tJii 
were  continually  distracting  Sydney's  min 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  fragile  form  beside  hi 
— the  finely-moulded  features  and  aristocmt 
brow  of  the  young  creature  who  had  tbos  giw 
herself  up  to  him  *  for  better,  for  worse  ;*  u 
he  felt  it  was  a  serious  charge  he  had  tain 
upon  himself — a  heavy  responsibility— tl 
happiness  of  one  who  had  so  fondly,  so  tnuti^ 
ly,  confided  it  to  him.  Oh  !  that  the  day  mi^ 
never  come  when  she  might  repent  that  titul 
In  the  mean  time,  she  was  a  stranger  toi 
these  gloomy  forebodings  and  fears  for  tl 
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future.  She  was  alive  but  to  one  feeling — 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  happy  present. 
She  had  sacrificed  all  for  her  lover ;  he  was 
bende  her,  and  the  sense  of  her  sacrifice  only 
Bide  him  a  thousand  times  more  dear.  He 
m  now  ail  in  all  to  her ;  and  she  felt,  with 
ft  tind  and  strong  delight,  the  power  of  the 
tie  by  which  he  was  bound  to  ber — the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  given  up  all  for  him.  Su- 
^  Bouverie  might  have  loved  him ;  but  what 
^  Susan  Bouverie  sacrificed  for  his  sake?— ~ 
oothmg! 

Yetj  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  the  idea  of 
^^^  former  rival  was  hateful  to  Julia.  Ardent 
^  her  feelings,  and  more  especially  so  in  her 
^^e,  nothing  short  of  the  most  entire  and  ex- 
clu^iye  devotion  on  the  part  of  her  lover  would 
•^tisfy  her ;  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
tiling  like  regret  for  what  was  past,  or  even  a 
^^der  recollection  of  Susan,  as  of  one  he  had 
^^^ed,  would  have  sufficed  to  raise  a  storm  in 
^^r  mind  that  even  he  himself  would  have 
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found  it  difficult  to  allay.  Carried  aw 
the  headstrong  torrent  of  her  own  pi 
which  was  not  without  its  corresponding 
upon  him,  she  fancied  he  felt  as  deeply  f 
as  in  her  wildest  dreams  she  had  ever  I 
and  that  the  anxiety  and  abstraction  of 
ner  so  obser\'ahle  in  him,  were  occai 
solely  by  his  strong  attachment  to  hersel 
regret  for  that  change  of  outward  ci 
stances  which  the  inward  gladness  of  bf 
rit  gilded  over,  and  rendered,  in  her  ei 
tion,  a  matter  too  trifling  to  be  thoug' 
She  little  knew  bow  often,  in  those  mo 
of  silent  pre-occupation,  it  was  Susan  ' 
image  be  vainly  strove  to  elude — Susan's 
he  tried  not  to  hear — Susan's  letter  he  t 
voured  continually  to  forget !  Alas ! 
invariably  does  error  bring  with  it  \U 
punishment,  even  in  this  world.  He  w 
ready  beginning  to  reap  the  hitter  fruits 
fault ;  and  as  for  Julia,  her  punishmeni 
not  far  oft' 
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Meanwhile,  thej  travelled  on,  and  encoun- 

t^ered  not  the  smallest  impediment  in  their 

^wray.    Fate  seemed  to  smile  npon  their  hopes. 

lEow  little  do  we  know,  when  we  blindly 

pwsae  some  wished-for  object,  and  strain  every 

€nre  to  attain  it,  fancying  that,  when  attained, 

will  realize  onr  fondest  anticipations — ^how 

little  do  we  know  that  we  may,  in  fact,  be 

^»«eking  our  own  misery ;  or,  at  best,  that  dis- 

]>pointment  may  ensue,  and  that  the  greatest 

easure  the  prize  was  capable  of  affording, 

have  consisted  in  its  pursuit ! 

No  sooner  was  Julia's  escape  from  her  home 

discovered,  than  it  produced  the  greatest  con- 

"fosion  and  excitement  throughout  the  house. 

Her  parents — her  mother  in  particular — were 

^d  with  indignation   at   the   disgrace  and 

imng  of  such  a  step.     They  had  never  really 

Wwn  their  daughter  until  now;   and  they 

were  amazed  to  find  that,  under  an  exterior 

Qsnally  so  calm  and  composed,  there  lurked  a 

will  of  such  ungovernable  power,  and  passions 
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BO  strong,  as  to  defy  control.  Head8tToH|| 
and  foolisli  they  bad  believed  her  to  be,  i 
deed ;  but  not  like  this  — not  atterly  lost  * 
all  sense  of  tilial  obedience  and  duty.  SB 
had  cast  them  off;  at  the  first  resistance  to  ti4| 
impetuous  will,  she  had  emancipated  here 
from  their  authority,  and  that  in  a  manner  « 
resolute  and  barefaced,  that  it  never  could  fc 
forgiven.  But  she  must  be  saved  !  if  it  we^ 
only  for  their  own  sakes,  she  mast  be  s 
from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  she  was  bringi 
upon  them  as  well  as  herself. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  her  nnfortunal 
attachment,  Sir  James  had,  unknown  to  hd 
been  making  the  strictest  inquiries  re-spectinj 
the  character,  situation,  and  prospects  of  hij 
lover ;  and  all  that  he  had  learnt  had  tendo^ 
to  indispose  him  still  more  in  favour  of  such  i 
counection.  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham's  jttmn^ 
and  almost  disreputable  mode  of  living,  hc^ 
penurious  character,  and  Sydney's  compjetf 
dependence  upon  her  caprice,  together  witi 
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Us  father's  inability  to  do  any  thing  for  him, 
and  his  own  recent  entanglement  (to  call  it 
Bothiiig  more)  with  another  person ;  all  these 
pointB  certainly  justified  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Honoria  in  considering  it  as  wretched  and  un- 
desirable a  connection  for  their  daughter,  as  she 
eoidd  possibly  make.  As  for  Sydney  himself, 
he  had  proved  that  he  was  singularly  weak 
and  changeable  in  his  character,  to  say  nothing 
worse ;  and  the  best  that  could  be  urged  in 
hisfayour  was,  that  he  was  good-tempered  and 
well-bred.  It  was  certainly  a  most  unfortu- 
^te  business  from  beginning  to  end. 

Jolia  was  traced,  not  without  much  diffi- 
^ty,  to  Mr.  Gower's  lodgings  in  London ; 
for,  in  order  to  avoid  the  importunities  and 
'^P'oaches  of  his  sister,  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
^'ition  to  change  his  abode  upon  leaving 
•'wchmond,  and  no  one,  excepting  Julia's  maid, 
"^  been  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his 
^^'W  one.  When  once  it  was  ascertained,  how- 
ler, that  Miss  Curzon  had  left  London,  and 
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not  alouc,  the  course  that  she  had  taken  wi^ 
easy  to  imagine.  But,  although  Sir  lamc* 
used  the  utmost  despatch,  and  travelled  a* 
though  his  life  depended  on  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  there  was  not,  of  course,  the  slighleat 
chance  of  success;  and,  long  before  he  cooki 
hope  to  overtake  the  futritiyes,  the  fatal  word* 
had  been  spoken,  ai  they  could  never  be 
parted. 

It  would  be  inipo        e  to  describe  the  sea- 
sation  that  was  u  illy  produced  by  the 

aimouncement  of  tt  rriage  in  the  fashion- 

able newspapers  lay.     Some  rejoiced*, 

with  a  worldly  sav,  ction,  that  anotbe*" 
beauty  should  have  disapjieared  from  tti^ 
crowd  of  contending  fair  ones,  each  BtnTin^ 
for  the  richest  prize ;  some  triumphed  mali- 
ciously over  what  they  considered  the  downftl 
of  one,  whose  proud  and  supercilious  bearing 
in  society  had  so  often  excited  their  dif^Iefr- 
sure ;  whilst  all  united  in  one  strong  expres' 
aion  of  astonishment  that  so  fastidious  and 
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ft 

aiistocratic  a  person  should  have  stooped  to 
^  many  a  man  of  no  rank,  no  station,  no  pro- 
^  perty,  and  who  had  mixed  but  little  in  the 
^    exclnsiTe  circles  to  which  she  belonged. 

When  her  parents  found  that  it  was  indeed 

too  late,  and  that  she  had  actually  united  her- 

•df  to  the  object  of  their  detestation,  their 

[    iiidij^nation  knew  no  bounds.     They  replied 

to  a  letter  which  she  wrote,  announcing  the 

fi>ct  of  her  marriage,  in  terms  of  reproach  and 

®^>uiemnation  too  bitter  to  be  justified  even 

"7    her  conduct.     They  renounced  her  for 

ever— they  declared  that  henceforth  she  was 

^^    child   of  theirs — their  doors  should  be 

^^'^^Sed  against  her  and  her  unworthy  husband ; 

*^d  they  might  live  and  die  in  the  sordid 

P^'V'erty,  the  foul  disgrace  they  had  chosen  to 

^^^g  upon  themselves;  for  not  a  sixpence 

«^OnId  they  ever  receive  from  parents  who 

"^  been  so  bitterly  incensed. 

This  letter  was  written  in  anger,  whilst  the 
offence  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  both, 
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and  their  intense  mortification  was  a 
height ;  but  many  of  ita  expressions 
afterwards  deeply  regretted  by  them,  wl 
was  too  late.  Julia  vr&s  not  of  a  dispo 
to  forgive  ;  and,  when  she  received  this! 
she  made  a  solemu  and  dreadful  vow  t 
self,  never  to  seek  protection  from 
again ;  never,  under  any  circumatances  ■ 
vertj,  wretchedness,  or  privation,  to  bei 
haughty  spirit  before  them,  nor  accept 
them  the  smallest  aid.  It  was  trae 
were  her  parents ;  but  she  did  not  thi 
the  duty  she  owed  them  on  that  ace 
she  only  thought  that  as  such  they 
have  spared  ber — they  might  have  v 
with  indulgence  her  fault,  if  it  were  cm 
at  least  have  refrained  from  wounding  1 
the  quick,  by  insulting  the  man  who  w 
come  her  husband,  and  who  was  coneeqi 
entitled  now  to  her  respect  and  love. 

Alas!    how  dreadful   when  children 
been  brought  up  without  the  fear  o 
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fore  their  eyes !  when  they  have  repeated  his 

solemn  oommandments  with  their  lips  only, 

snd  not  obeyed  them  from  their  hearts !  How 

dreadfol  when  the  paints  of  such  children 

comiB  to  feel  (as  they  must  do,  sooner  or  later) 

that  their  rebellion  is  caused  by  the  early 

Begleet  of  religious  instruction,  and  that,  had 

they  themselves  taught  them,  by  precept  and 

example,  whose  strength  they  ought  to  seek, 

wd  whose  will  they  should  prefer  to  their 

own,  this  sin  and  this  agony  would  have  been 

spared.     But  the  immutable  decree  of  the 

Ahnighty  is  continually  fulfilled  before  our 

eye8,  and  *  the  sins  of  the  fathers "  are  indeed 

^ited  upon  the  children.     Yet  still  mankind 

on  on! 


xxm. 

Les  fortes  passions  chent  qii'iine  foil. 


nail  com  el  h  in  the 


.   Lau  :  'Tib  a  fesrful  night ! 

Siff:  Ah!  Ihe  black  rase 

Of  roidnight  tempest,  or  the  assuring  smile* 
Of  radiant  morn,  are  equal  all  to  me. 

Tanered  atid  SigitmnnJ: 

Susan  Bouverie  was  one  of  those  bdn^* 
of  whom,  fortunately,  there  are  but  few  i^ 
this  world,  who  never  can  forget  what  ibtl^ 
hare  once  loved.     Many  persons,  under  he*^ 
circumstances,    would  have  felt   bitterly  ttfi" 
first  the  disappointment  she  had  experienced ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  regret  and  the  remem- 
brance would  alike  have  faded  away,  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  might  have  ceased  altogether; 
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and  they  might  have  been  able  to  attach  them- 

sehes  again,  if  not  with  the  same  ardour  as 

before,  still  strongly,  to  some  worthier  object. 

Bot  it  conld  not  be  so  with  her ;   her  heart 

^  been  free  and  untouched  until  she  knew 

fydney,  and  he  had  been  the  first  to  awaken 

•D  its  hidden,  but  most  mighty  powers  of 

loTing.    The  chord  that  he  had  struck  had,  in- 

^Jeed,  responded  to  his  touch,  and  with  a  ful- 

^^^88  of  harmony  so  perfect  and  so  deep,  as  to 

^bwte  to  the  Tery  centre  of  her  being,  filling 

^^^  with  an  those  exquisite  and  divine  emo- 

^otis  which  speak  to  our  souls  of  immortality, 

••^fi  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  proofs 

^'^^►t  our  nature  is  susceptible  of  a  purity  and 

P^^ection  it  cannot  attain  to  here. 

Xove  is,  indeed,  not  a  plant  of  this  ^  earthy 
^^C^rld,'  and  here  it  cannot  flourish  as  in  its 
'^^tive  skies ;  but  we  have  glimpses  of  it  still, 
*^ijit  and  shadowy,  indeed,  and  obscured  by  the 
^^^Ssts  of  our  grosser  atmosphere,  but  yet  tell- 
^^^g  of  its  heavenly  birth,  and  ''peaking  of  those 
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realms  of  light  where  it  can  suffer  no  decay. 
Oh  !  who  that  has  loved  on  earth  with  purity 
and  tnith,  does  not  feel  his  spirit  expand  mth 
some  higher  and  more  inspiring  conceptions 
of  the  glorious  Creator,  who  in  himself  isLupe; 
who  includes  not  a  few  feeble  mortals  like 
ourselves,  but  the  whole  of  the  vast  creaCioo 
in  his  parental  care,  and,  from  his  radiant 
throne  above  the  clouds,  not  only  roles  ths 
course  of  worlds  innumerable,  and  holds  the 
nations  of  the  universe  in  the  hollow  of  Iw 
hand,  but  deigns  to  listen  to  the  feebW 
prayer  an  infant  mnrmurs,  and  suffers  not  tbe 
humblest  of  his  children  to  shed  a  tear  at- 
heeded ! 

It  is  true  that  in  the  love  of  mortals  then 
is  always  more  or  less  of  selfishness,  even  in 
the  most  disinterested  and  pure  ;  but  its  na- 
ture is  still  divine,  though  it  be  obscured  bjr 
■human  passion  ;  it  is  still  the  same  immortal 
■essence — and  never  can  it  illumine  a  human 
bosom,  bright  and  deathless,  without  drawinif 
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that  spirit  nearer  to  its  own  high  and  serene 
home,  and  elevating  it  above 


-the  smoke  and  itir  of  this  dim  spot 


l¥bicb  men  call  earth. 

^Who  that  has  really  loved  can  fail  to  be 

leli^onB  ?  to  feel  that  he  has  one  to  pray  for, 

dewier  even  than  himself  ?   to  long  for  a  re- 

iM^on  after  death  with  that  beloved  one  ?  to 

P*^e  for  an  immortality  of  love,  which  in  itself 

'^  lieaven? 

Susan's  was  a  heart  peculiarly  susceptible 
^  a  pore  and  unselfish  passion.  To  her,  the 
idea  of  change  had  been  incomprehensible. 
The  prospect  of  devoting  her  life  to  the  hap- 
piness of  him  she  loved,  and,  above  all,  the 
hope  of  an  eternity  with  him — these  had  been 
her  happy  aspirations,  her  bright  visions  for 
the  future.  The  vanity  of  being  preferred  by 
him,  the  idea  of  approaching  freedom,  or  in- 
creased importance — all  the  thousand  petty 
motives  of  rejoicing  which  actuate  other  minds 
on  such  occasions,  had  never  even  occurred  to 
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here.  Disinterested  and  bumble — she  tbo 
of  her  love,  and  her  love  only ;  and  ( 
thing  ehe  be  is  nothing  in  compar 

But  when  the  ering  change  we  baV' 

scribed  came  the  spirit  of  her  dr 

and  she,  so  I   and  true   herself, 

covered  that  h  False,  then  indeed  die 

world,  as  by  the  ton  h  of  an  enchanter's  v 
become  darkened  for  her,  and  she  fdt 
she  was  in  truth  alone.  All  was  over  for 
she  never  could  feel  as  she  hacl  done: 
trusting,  happy  heart  was  gone !  It  bad 
crushed  and  blighted  once  in  the  freshni 
hopes  first  springing — and  it  was  crusbe 
ever ! 

But  Susan  suffered  silently.  Hers  wb 
a  spirit  that  could  be  soothed  by  compL 
nor  by  exciting  the  pity  of  others;  it 
easier  to  her  to  bear  her  trial  patiently 
rejoice  that  no  one  but  herself  knew 
heavy  a  load  of  sorrow  lay  brooding  a 
heart ;  nor  how  earnestly  she  longed  to 
rest  for  ever. 
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In  the  mean  time,  her  health  was  begin- 
'"  Bmg  to  suffer ;  but  the  consciousness  of  this 
Sfc  crated  a  feeling  of  rejoicing  in  her  mind. 
4  Altt!  she  had  not  yet  learnt  submisnon ;  she 
4  ^Khed  to  die  — *  to  close  her  eyes  upon  the 
^oenes  of  this  weary  world,  without  reflecting 
^ther  she  had  acquired  any  of  those  dis- 
P^ti<Mis  which  would  be  congenial  to  another. 
Sire  ^^118  not  yet  alive  to  her  own  responsi- 
■^^eo.  It  was  enough,  she  thought,  tliat 
^  suffered,  and  suffered  patiently.  She  had 
J^otyet  learned  that  her  grief,  however  bitter, 
^  Jiot  exempt  her  from  the  one  great  duty 
cf  all  mankind  «^  the  endeavour  to  diminish 
^e  suffering,  and  increase  the  happiness  of 
^^rs.  It  is  true,  she  was  gentle  and  for- 
"^^^ring,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  the  irri- 
^Uity  and  fretfulness  of  her  inward  temper 
^  shew  itself  in  her  demeanour  to  her  family. 
^  her  benevolence  was  of  a  passive  kind ; 
'^  ^ntented  itself  with  avoiding  to  occasion 
^iii ;  it  did  not  exert  itself  to  produce  posi- 
'^^e  good. 
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Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  her  father 
and  sisters  at  this  period  ;  and  all  that  tlie 
most  tender  compa  and  sympathy  Cflnld 

do  to  soothe  her  i  ided  spirit  was  done. 
But  she  felt,  as  a  ist  do  under  such  oi> 
cumstanccs,  how  u  inadequate  is  all  srm- 

pathy,  as  consolati  It  may  indeed  grati^ 
us  to  see  that  we  ai  cared  for;  but  the 
burden  of  our  sorrow  we  have  still  to  beii; 
and  it  is  scarcely  lightened  by  the  conscionfr 
ness  that  others  know  and  lament  its  vsa^ 

Susan  often  thought  of  Miss  Mervyn ;  Iflt 
her  mind  still  revolted  at  the  idea  of  seekiil 
her.  What  could  she  do  for  her  ?  she  cooM 
not  restore  the  one  loved  object,  nor  destn^ 
the  one  undying  recollection.  All  she  conld  do 
would  be  to  sympathize,  perhaps  to  preadi 
submission  ;  and  that !  oh  !  that  was  so  im- 
possible ! 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  part  of  Susan's  trial, 
at  this  time,  proceeded  from  a  certain  cob- 
sciousness,  that,  in  spite  of  all— K>f  Sydney^ 
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neglect,  his  fickleness,  his  harsh  abandonment 

of  her — she  loved  him  still ;  yes,  loved  him ; 

and  yet  she  conld  no  longer  love  him  inno- 

omtly.     He  was  another's  now,  or  would  be 

Moil,  if  what  she  had  heard  were  tme ;  and 

It  ^^as  ginfnl  even  to  think  of  him  with  regret. 

•A>  kind  of  morbid  sensitiveness  began  to  creep 

^^^r  her,  the  resnlt  of  continued  suffering  and 

•'^^iety ;  and  the  idea  of  entertaining  an  un- 

^^ly  passion  occasioned  her*  a  gnawing  and 

Perpetual  remorse.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 

"^tween  her  principle  and  her  love  ;  and  yet 

^hat  could  be  so  dreadful  as  to  wi$h  to  forget 

him? 

Sometimes  a  word  of  deep-felt  indignation 
at  Sydney's  conduct  would  escape  her  father 
or  her  sisters,  which,  although  she  bore  it  si- 
lently, was  torture  to  her — such  torture  that, 
could  they  but  have  known  it,  she  felt  his 
name  would  never  be  so  much  as  whispered 
in  her  presence  again.  She  could  not  bear  to 
hear  him  mentioned  with  contempt ;  and  yet 
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she  despised  herself  for  this  very  feehnp.  He 
had  cast  her  from  him  voluntarily ;  he  would 
Boon  be  united  to  another  by  those  bonds 
which  once  were  to  have  made  him  here ;  and 
womanly  pride  —  delicacy  —  every  right  «id 
proper  feeling  commanded  lier  to  banish  his 
image  from  her  mind,  as  his  name  had  been 
from  her  lips.  Yet  she  could  not.  He  w» 
still  dear  to  her ;  in  spite  of  all,  her  thoo^tt 
would  continually  recur  to  scenes  that  hii 
passed  between  them,  walks  they  had  taken  I*- 
gether,  sweet  words  of  love,  which  conscJenw 
whispered  with  agonizing  reproach  were  cb^ 
rished  still.  Such  were  the  torments  Vrith 
which  her  spirit  was  continually  distracted,  as 
she  sought  for  peace  on  every  side,  and  found 
none. 

At  length,  the  final  blow  was  struck.  Snsan 
saw  the  announcement  of  Sydney's  marriage  in 
the  newspapers,  and  then  it  was  she  first  disco* 
vered  that  hope  had  not  been  completely  dead 
within  her  bosom.  This  evemt  produced  a 
change  in  her  feelings,  but  a  still  more  mise- 
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rable  state  of  mind  than  before ;  — a  kind  of 
flolleQ  despair  came  over  her,  aD  indifTerence 
to  all  things,  a  sickening  distaste  to  the  society 
«Ten  of  her  own  family,  a  morbid  and  unhealthy 
loTe  of  solitude. 

They  indulged  her ;  they  saw  that  the  iron 
lad  entered  into  her  soul,  and  they  would  not 
iaorease  her  suffering  by  thwarting  her  harm- 
lea  caprices.  They  trusted  to  Time,  and  her 
fiipving  and  kindly  nature,  to  diminish  the 
fopce  of  the  blow ;  they  hoped  that  she  who 
*>4d  once  loved  so  deeply  might  love  again, 
*tid  be  once  more  happy.  Alas  !  they  knew 
ber  not. 

She  was  sitting  one  autumn  evening,  as  was 
lier  custom,  all  alone,  in  the  little  breakfiwt- 
^fiom  which  opened  upon  the  terrace.  It 
*a8  a  wild  gusty  kind  of  evening,  and  ever 
suid  anon  the  vrind  whistled  round  the  comer 
"f  the  house  with  a  shrill  and  melancholy 
■oiind,  that  seemed  to  her  like  the  sighing  of 
*  spirit.     There  was  something  that  soothed 
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her  in  this  moaning  of  the  elements  ;  it  snitei 
well  with  the  turn  of  her  mind.  Yes,  thongl* 
she,  there  is  sadnes  ry  where.    All  tlunp 

have  a  look,  and  imds  a  tone  of  sorro* 

in  tliis  world.     "^^  ihall  my  troubled  liaf 

be  over  ?  and  this  y  heart  at  length  fiaJ 

peace  ? 

Peace  !  ah,  how  little  did  she  yet  know  tW 
true  meaning  of  IhM  word !  '*  Peace,"  eaysi 
favourite  author,  "does  not  reside  in  tbe 
heart,  or  the  understanding,  but  in  tbe  wk 
It  consists  in  our  reconciliation  to  crosses,  not 
in  our  exemption  from  bearing  them."  An4 
the  only  true  peace,  either  in  this  worid,  (ff" 
the  next,  is  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  tb^ 
cross. 

As  Susan  thus  sat  lost  in  melancholy  med»' 
tation,  the  time  passed  by  unheeded,  and  tl»* 
chilling  damps  of  an  autumnal  evening  bega:* 
to  rise ;  and  the  wind  blew  colder  in  at  tl>* 
open  window,  near  which  she  had  placed  he^ 
self.     But  she  heeded  it  not ;  her  eyes  ysvr^ 
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Bixed  npon  the  unsettled  sky  in  which  those 
■  Jigiit  grey  clouds  which  so  pecaliarly  hetoken 
Bin,  impelled  by  the  wind,  were  sailing  along 
Tfith  incredible  Telocity  through  the  fields  of 
space.  But,  though  she  seemed  intently  watch- 
ing their  perpetual  change,  in  reality  she  saw 
them  not ;  her  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
the  scene  before  her. 

Suddenly  a  dark  spot  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  mass  of  overhanging  ivy,  on  which  she 
fcul  more  than  once  fixed  her  eyes  for  minutes 
together,  appeared  to  her  fancy  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a  human  countenance.    Yes,  there  it 
"^it — the  eyes — the  nose — the  mouth — every 
ffatore  distinctly.     How  strange  !  it  must  be 
more  than  fancy  surely ;  and  a  shudder  of  fear 
suddenly  came  over  her,  as  by  rapid  degrees 
Hiitt  traced  among  the  waving  leaves  the  faint 
^H>k]  shadowy  outline  of  a  man  leaning  against 
Reside  of  the  open  window,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  observing  her. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  scream,  when  the 
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fact  bnrst  upon  her  that  there  was  a  hnma 
being  there ;  bnt  she  resisted  it.  What,  in- 
deed, had  she  to  fear  ?  Whoever  were  the  in- 
trnder,  it  was  probable  at  sach  an  hour  be 
came  for  charity,  and  not  with  any  sinister  in- 
tent ;  and,  besides,  she  was  within  a  few  doow 
of  the  library,  wher"  *he  others  were  a«era- 
bled,  and  a  single  m  2nt  wonld  place  berin 
safety  among  them.  11,  sheconld  not  diTSl 
herself  of  the  fear  ,t  had  crept  over  bw. 
There  is  somethii  ry  startling  in  fint^ng 

oaraelves,  when  we  t  expect  it,  the  objecti 
of  scrutiny  to  some  mown  individual ;  itb 
like  awaking  from  a  teaceful  and  dreamlew 
sleep,  and  finding  the  eye  of  one  who  is  not 
friendly  glaring  upon  us. 

Still  the  same  face  was  there — the  am 
shadowy  outline — and  she  could  not  take  her 
^es  away  from  it.  She  felt  spell-boimd  to 
the  apot ;  and  her  blood  began  to  grow  colder 
as  she  gazed.  It  was  vaio,  however,  to  yieH 
to  each  folly ;  she  must  overeome  it.     Rising, 
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ifore,  and  advancing  close  to  the  window, 
«he  demanded,  in  a  tone  which  she  strove  to 
lender  finn  and  aQthoritative,  who  was  there, 
and  what  the  intruder  wanted  ?  But,  as  she 
approached,  a  sudden  and  >iolent  gnet  of 
■wind  agitated  the  dark  masses  of  overhanging 
and,  raising  the  scattered  leaves, 
'hirled  tbem  in  eddies  along  the  terrace ;  and 
in  the  confusion,  all  traces  of  the  mysterious 
ODtline  had  vanished. 

At  first,  Susan  looked  round  with  nervous 
trepidation  into  the  dusky  room  behind  her, 
lalf  expecting  to  find  the  unknown  being  had 
taken  refuge  by  her  side ;  but  a  moment  after, 
gathering  courage,  she  opened  the  glass  door, 
and,  advancing  a  single  step  into  the  open 
sir,  thought  she  perceived  the  dark  figure  of 
a  man  stealing  close  under  the  windows,  and 
**iight  occasional  glimpses  of  his  cloak  as  it 
Buttered  about  in  the  wind.  Closing  the 
^tes  door  hastily,  she  ran  to  inform  her 
^■tber  of  the  circumstance ;    thinking   that 
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wfaoever  the  etranger  were,  he  might  posoU 
be  larking  there  for  no  good. 

At  first,  C       n         luverie  was  inclinai 
fancy  that  it  w  ;r   excited    imagioati 

which  had  conju  up  the  vision;  bnll 
declared  so  positi  that  some  oDe  had  bl 
there — had  to  he  jwledge  stood  thei* 
several  moments,  apparently  intently  regsl 
ing  her — and  might  have  been  there  mnk' 
longer  before  she  perceived  him — that,  to 
satisfy  her  mind,  her  father  went  out,  ud, 
himself  examined  the  surrounding  prcaiUBn. 
But  no  traces  of  any  one  could  he  discomr 
and  he  returned  home,  convinced  that  th» 
sorrow  his  poor  daughter  had  endured  lai 
somewhat  affected  her  mind,  and  that  dw 
must  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  solitudv 
as  she  had  lately  done. 

No  more  was  said  upon  the  subject  by  tho 
other  part  of  the  family,  and  the  circumstaocCs 
which  at  first  had  created  some  curioaity  an* 
remark,  was  soon  forgotten  by  them ;  but  oB 
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§ 

Sosan  it  made  a  deeper  impression.     That 
someone  had  been  there— that  it  had  been 
no  delusion  of  her  fancy — she  felt  convinced 
l)eyond  a  doubt;  and  the  motionless  gaze 
^hich  had  been  fixed  upon  her,  for  she  knew 
iK>t  how  long  a  time,  produced  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
curiosity,  in  her  mind.     And  when  she  retired 
to  her  room  for  the  night,  it  was  with  a  sen- 
sation she   could  scarcely   define,    that   she 
hastened  to  open  her  window  and  look  out, 
Iwilf  expecting,  and  yet  dreading,  to  behold 
*gain  the  same  mysterions  form  hovering  in 
fight.     But  it  was  too  dark  for  any  thing  to 
he  visible.     The  night  had  set  in  wild  and 
stormy ;  the  wind  was  higher  than  ever,  and 
*he  rain  beat  against  her  face  as  she  leaned 
forward,  and  strove  in  vain  to  distinguish  any 
^ne  of  the  familiar  objects  around. .   It  was  a 
tremendous  night ;  and  as  she  lay,  hour  after 
hour,  as  usual,  unable  to  close  her  eyes  in 
deep,  she  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  listen- 
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ing  to  the  fitful  sigbing  of  the  wind,  and  ibl 
violent  pattering  of  the  rain  againet  her 
dow.     So  would  always  have  had 

wild,  mournful  as        own  eoiU ! 


n 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Rigour  DOW  is  gone  to  bed^ 
And  advice  with  scrupulous  head. 

Comus. 


Lor :  Who  comes  — 
Iq  silence  of  the  night  7 
St9ph :  'A  friend- 


Merchant  of  Venice. 

^®  powers  I  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  with  patience 

^fore  the  public  thus 

^ithiuch  inhuman  scorn  to  throw  her  from  him ! 

Tancred  and  Sigismunda. 

-Night's  candles  are  burnt  out 


Borneo  and  Juliet. 

^^  when  the  wind's  rude  violence  is  past, 
M)ok  what  a  wreck  the  scattered  fields  display. 

TiGHE. 

fu)RENCE  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up 
^^^  late  if  she  happened  to  have  any  interest- 
^g  noYel  to  finish,  or  piece  of  work  to  com- 
plete within  a  given  time,  and  the  former 
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chanced  to  be  the  case  on  theparticolailiigbt 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  At  that  lime, 
some  of  the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  nonfa 
w  making'  their  appearance,  and  his  popt- 
larity  had  nearly  attained  its  zenith.  FliH 
rence,  who  was  far  from  being  deficient  k 
taste,  devoured  hip  —irke  with  an  eaj 
and  rapidity  ■ 
thoroughly  apprei 


at  this  moment  sh 
his  most  spirit-stiri 
of  laying  down  tt 
the  fire,  therefore 
room,  and  drawn  tli 


3t  prevented  her  fi 
g  their  beauties;  an^ 
in  the  midst  of  one  of 
:ale8,  and  felt  inoapaWe 
ok.  Having  trimnieil 
their  common  dttio^- 
rtains  closer,  to  exelndr 


as  much  as  possible  the  sound  of  the  storm 
without,  she  sat  herself  down  in  her  dressiBg- 
gown  with  a  very  comfortable  feeling  of  en- 
joyment, and  soon  became  bo  deeply  interesteii 
in  the  story  as  to  be  totally  insensible  to  etwy 
thing  else.  Eleven  o'clock  soon  struck,  then 
twelve ;  but  she  heeded  them  not-^time  ■•» 
forgotten. 
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At  length,  however,  having  arrived  at  the 
Md  of  the  second  volnme,  and  feeling  it  ab- 
wlutelj  more  than  she  was  equal  to,  to  leave 
tte  rarioos  actors  of  the  draraa  in  their  pre- 
Wt  perplexed  and  douhtful  situations,  FIo- 
WEce  resolved,  late  as  it  might  be,  to  go  do^'n 
to  the  drawing-room  for  the  third  volume. 
"As  ghe  traversed  the  large  gloomy  hall,  look- 
rag  black  and  mysterious  in  the  sombre  night, 
^  felt  somewhat  startled  for  a  moment  by  a 
•ound  which  appeared  to  her  to  proceed  from 
fe  dniwing-room,  and  she  paused,  uncertain 
Aether  to  advance  or  return  upstairs,  and  go 
to  bed  without  the  book.  But  remembering  an 
■""aiit  after  how  high  the  wind  was,  and  that 
"*as  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  any 
*™nge  noises  in  the  bouse,  she  summoned  cou- 
•Hie,  and  resolved  to  proceed.  She  entered 
«» drawing-room.  Nothing  was  visible.  Slie 
**lke(l  to  the  further  end,  where,  in  a  small 
"ufTonni^rejshe  expected  to  find  the  hook;  but 
"»t  was  her  horror,  on  glancing  at  the  large 
VOL.  n.  F 
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mirror  at  the  same  end,  to  behold  di 
without  the  smallest  doubt,  the  dark 
a  man  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  advai 
wards  her  from  the  library  beyond. 

Her  horror  at  this  most  onexpe 
parition  was  so  great  as  to  deprive 
the  moment  of  all  power  of  utterano 
as  motion.  She  did  not  scream — sh< 
fly — there  she  remained  with  her  can 
tie  elevated,  in  the  attitude  she  had 
on  first  turning  round  to  assure  her 
the  image  in  the  glass  was  not  a  mere 
of  her  own  fancy.  lu  the  mean  timi 
gure  advanced  towards  her  — in  a 
more  it  was  at  her  side — had  seized  h( 
and,  before,  she  had  time  to  recove 
smallest  degree  from  the  shock,  the  c 
dropped,  and  —  Charles  Bouverie  si 
fore  her. 

"Good  God, Charles,  is  it  you!"  c 
rence,  pale  as  death,  and  sinking  dow 
first  chair  that  presented  itself,  from 
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ability  to  stand ;  '^  what  on  earth  —  at  this 

hour— oh,  how  you  frightened  me  !  '* 
"  Hush,  hush ! "  cried  Charies,  putting  his 

hand  before  her  mouth ;  **  don*t  talk  so  loud, 

for  God's  sake !  you  will  wake  the  whole  house. 

I  don't  want  any  of  them  to  know  I'm  here. 

How  fortunate  I  should  have  met  with  you ! 

J  hare  been  trying  ever  since  six  o'clock  to 

^t  hold  of  one  of  you  quietly;  but  you  all  keep 

^  together,  like  a  covey  of  birds,  that  one  can't 

^^h  hold  of  one  without  bringing  the  whole 

^  Upon  one." 

**  Six  o'clock!  have  you  been  here  ever  since 
^^^^^  cried  Florence,  in  astonishment.  "  Bless 
^^  !  and  why  —  why  don't  you  want  to  be 
*^U?  what  have  you  done?  nothing  dreadful, 
1  ilope — oh !  I'm  in  such  a  tremble — I . . . . " 

**  Why  what  a  fool  you  must  be  to  be  so 
'^ghtened  at  the  sight  of  a  man !  Of  course 
^  ^^  done  nothing  dreadful ;  what  should  I  do  ? 

^Uly  came  down  to  see  how  that  poor  child 
^^,  whom  that  scoundrel  has  used  so .... " 
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He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  Florenc* 
sighed.  "Ah  !  that  is  a  bad  story,"  said  she; 
"  I  begin  to  think  her  mind  is  affected.  Si* 
is  dreadfully  altered  within  the  last  few  JajB 
— fiince  his  marriage  appeared  in  the  papers.* 

"  Scoundrel !"  ex'^'i'med  Charles,  betwMt 
his  clenched  teeth. 

There  was  a  mom       's  pause.  ( 

"  To-night,"  conti  d  Florence,  "  she  OBOi 
in  after  tea,  with  hf  Lce  as  pale  as  marbleip 
and  her  eyes  starti:  iit  of  her  head,  and 
clared  somebody  ha  ;en  looking  at  her 
ail  hour  through  the  open  window,  Jfy  fathef 
went  out  and  searched  every  where,  bnt  there 
was  no  one.  It  must  have  been  her  own  iw' 
gination." 

"  No ;  it  was  not,"  returned  her  brother, 
gloomily.  "  Some  one  did  look  at  her,  foK" 
it  was  myself;  and,  when  my  father  cameoiit» 
I  took  that  opportunity  of  slipping  into  th*' 
house  without  his  perceiving  me.  It  nearly 
broke  my  heait  to  see  her.     How  differed* 
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from  what  she  used  to  be !  But  are  you  really 
ni  earnest,  Florence?  is  her  mind  beginning 
to  gire  way  ?" 

^*It  seems  so,  indeed.  She  talks  so  strangely, 
and  her  eyes  have  such  a  wild  expression,  it 
frightens  us  all.  And  then  she  spends  nearly 
all  her  time  alone,  sitting  in  some  comer,  do- 
ing nothing,  .sometimes  muttering  to  herself. 
•  .  She  says  she  cannot  sleep,  and  that  is  such 
a  bad  sign.     Nothing  soothes  and  composes 

lilce  sleep ;  whilst  we  all  know  that,  without 
it 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  cried  her  brother,  throw- 
himself  down  on  an  arm-chair,  and  hiding 
face  in  his  hands  ;  "  how  dreadful !  if  her 
Jon  should  give  way ....  my  poor,  poor 

^^asan!'* 

Florence  was  silent ;  she  felt  awed  by  his 
^^»otion — abashed  to  think  how  much  more 
'^^eply  he  felt  her  sister's  misfortune  than  she 
^vd  herself.     At  length  she  said, — 

"But  will  you  not  have  some  refreshment* 
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Charles  ?     You  must  be  very  hungry  —  here 
ever  since  six  !    Let  me  call  the  housekeeper." 

"  Have  I  not  told  jou,"  cried  he,  pettUhlj, 
"  that  I  don't  want  them  to  know  I  am  here? 
Eat ! — I  didn't  come  to  eat  I  I  came  to  h«r 
about  poor  Susan  ! " 

"  Then  why  do  you  wish  to  be  coaceale*!? 
What  harm  would  there  be  in  their  all  know- 
ing yon  were  here  ?  —  it  would  make  them  s» 
happy  !  And,  perhaps,"  she  added,  her  counte- 
nance lighting  up  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope, 
"  it  might  be  the  very  thing  to  do  poor  SaMn 
the  most  good.  She  is  so  devoted  to  you — the 
sight  of  you  might  soothe  her  more  than  mj 
thing." 

"  No,  no,  I  oould  not  bear  it  1  I  saw  enoa^ 
of  her  poor,  sad  countenance  this  evening,  arf 
it  haunts  me  even  now.  No !  I  have  leaTa 
only  for  two  daySjand  I  am  determined  to^ 
as  I  came,  without  being  recognised.  It  !»■ 
satisfaction  to  have  seen  that  poor  child,  iiic 
lancholy  m  the  eight  was.  I  can  pass  th< 
night  very  weU  in  this  room,  and  if  yoo  «> 
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fetch  me  the  key  of  the  glass  door  in  the 
breakfast-room,  I  can  slip  out  there  toM-ards 
morning  without  being  discovered.  You  must 
trj  and  wake  early,  that  jou  may  fasten  it  up 
again  before  any  one  is  stirring,  or  they  will 
think  there  have  been  thieves  in  the  house, 
aiid  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry  after  them 
to-morrow." 

'*  Oh  !  you  had  better  come  up  to  our  eit- 
ting-room,"  said  Florence ;  "  there  is  a  good 
fire  there ;  and  since  you  think  proper  to  come 
s^d  go  in  this  strange  way,  at  least  we  may 
•iialte  the  most  of  the  time  you  do  condescend 
*-o  bestow,  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  and 
then  I  can  let  you  out  in  the  morning,  and 
^sten  the  door  after  you." 

So  saying,  she  took  up  her  candle,  and  led 
*-*Xe  way  to  the  sitting-room  above,  whilst 
*-»liarle8,  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  fol- 
■-^^wed  with  a  noiseless  step.  As  they  passed 
^  Hasan's  door,  instinctively  they  paused  to  listen 
"       but  all  was  quiet,  and  they  pa'ssed  on. 

"Tell  me  truly,  Charles,"  said  Florence, 
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with  more  solemnity  than  was  aetial  in  brf 
maimer,  as  they  shut  the  door  of  the  sitting* 
i-ooiQ  — •  "  is  it  re  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  hear  about  Susan,  that  yon  asse 

down  here  in  this  e:  rdiiiary  manner  ?  Arc 

you  certain  there  is  lauae  that  you  are  tiy- 
ing  to  conceal  from        ' — have  you  done 


ien»M 


thing?     I  feel  half  frightened  at  the  respo 
sibility  of  hiding  your  visit  from  my  &thw 

"  What  a  booby  you  must  be,  then  !"  crieJ 
her  brother,  with  more  energy  than  politene» 
—  "  what  other  reason  could  I  liave  ?  I  am 
going  away  again  to-morrow  ;  I  am  not  come 
to  stay  here,  or  you  might  fancy  I  was  hiding" 
from  my  creditors,  or  ...  .  But  to-mom)W 
I  return  to  the  regiment." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  be  angry ;  if  you  tallc 
so  loud,  you  will  betray  your  own  secret,  *w* 
myfather  will  walk  in. .. .  But,  now,  do  let  o^ 
fetch  you  something  to  eat.  I  will  go  do«* 
and  get  something  without  disturbing  any  »^ 
the  servants.    I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able 
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But  her  brother  would  not  hear  of  it ;  he 
had  eaten,  he  said,  before  he  arrived,  and  he 
^was  not  in  the  least  hungry.  Taking  off  his 
cloak,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  he  again  adverted  to  Susan. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  said  he  —  "  the  whole  busi- 
x^ess  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  I  know  next 
to  nothing,  positively — ^beyond  what  her  letter 
announced.  I  have  heard  many  reports,  but 
I  know  not  how  much  to  credit." 

"What  we  know  is  not  much,"  replied  his 

Sister ;  "  but  my  father  has  made  some  inqui- 

*^^  !uid  it  appears  that  he  has  left  England 

CoJeourse  taking  her  with  him),  though  where 

^«^«y  are  gone  I  know  not.     We  have  also 

'^^ii  two  letters  from   Sydney's    father,    in 

*^liich " 

**  Don't  call  the  scoundrel  Sydney,"  cried 
j^J^iarles,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  flinging  away 

)m  him  her  hand  which  he  had  taken ;  ^^  he 

not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  you. 
■Villain ! — ^base,  unprincipled  villain ! " 

r5 
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"  My  dear  Charles,  do  not  be  so  violent-' 
consider  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  will  be  violent ;  I  won't  conaider  toj 
thing ;  I  anj  mad  when  I  think  how  he  )*• 
treated  her !  And  it  was  I  who  first  intl** 
duced  the  monster  into  the  house."  .... 

"  I  see  now,"  ar'' '  ^lorence,  quietly,  andWi 
though  she  were  s;       dng  to  herself,  "thl 
it  is  indeed  better       ;  and  Susau  should  m 
meet.     It  would  bn       her  heart  to  hear  jCtf, 
speak  so  of  him  ;  ould  not  bear  it." 

This  remark  had  i  desired  eifect.  Hb*. 
brother,  whose  h  ;ion,  when  roused,  »<f 

only  to  be  equallec  y  his  warmth  of  ieiit' 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  softened  immedi- 
ately. 

"  God  knows  I  would  not  hurt  her  tot 
worlds  !"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  contrition ;  "but 
when  I  think  of  the  insult — the  injury  he  hu 
done  her,  I  believe  I  become  half  frantic! 
But  it  is  over  now,"  he  continued,  passing  tit 
hand  over  his  brow;  "  forgive  me,  Florence; 
I  will  listen  patiently." 
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It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  conversa- 

tion  that  followed.     She  told  him  all— all,  at 

least,  that  she  could  tell — from  the  period 

of  his  quitting  Burgh  "Weaton,  before  Sydney 

GJtiffer  had  even  proposed  to  Susan,  to  the  last 

■Helaueholy  finale  of  his  letter,  terminating  all 

t>«tween  them.     Her  narration  was  often  in- 

*-^mipted  by  exclamations  of  indignation  on 

*  fce  part  of  her  brother,  and  on  hers  by  alarm 

*^*st  their  father  should  overhear  and  detect 

^^taem  together;  for  she  knew  the  old  colonel 

^■^'"ell  enough  to  feel  certain,  that  he  would  not 

'^-'-^Mily  forgive  her  having  failed  to  acquaint 

**-aiD  with  the  fact  of  his  son's  arrival  the  very 

*"*^tant  she  knew  of  it. 

Their  conversation  continued  with  unabated 

'*^^-*igemes8,  until  the  gray  light  of  morning  had 

*^**gtin  to  peep  through  the  curtains,  and  the 

^^^iindles   had   one   by   one   expired    in   their 

^^xkels.     Charles  seemed  as  if  he  could  nevet 

^«  satisfied  with  details  of  Susan  and  her  love ; 

and  the  minutest  particulars  respecting  her 
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preeeut  state  of  mind,  and  her  manner  o» 
spending  her  time,  were  listened  to  by  hitf* 
with  avidity.  He  had  a  strange  delight  iJ> 
recurring  to  all  that  had  passed,  in  picturing  H 
himself  her  short-lived  happiness,  and  dtrelUlf 
upon  her  subsequent  sofferings.  It  seemed  « 
though  he  were  re  I  to  exaggerate  to  hi 


self  the  injury  she 
rence  indulged  hin 
was  so  engrossed 
that  no  other  had 
knew  how  intenst 
At  length,  howi 


received !     And  I 
lie  saw  that  his  t 
is  one  painful  subjeo 
r  to  interest  it,  and  diBf  J 
lis  affection  for  Sw 
,  Florence  rose,  i 


drawing  aside  the  wiudow-curtains,  peeped 
out  upon  the  morning.  The  wind  had  mocb 
abated,  the  rain  bad  ceased,  and  the  sky  had 
a  calm  and  settled  appearance,  which  seemed  ^ 
to  bid  fair  for  a  fine  day ;  but  every  object 
around  was  drenched  with  moisture ;  the  tiees 
had  lost  more  than  half  their  remaining  lesW 
since  yesterday,  and  the  walks  were  covered 
with  these  harbingers  of  winter,  which  «» 


^.mongst  its  most  melancholy  symbols  of  de- 

^^^j.     Over  the  whole  scene  was  cast  that  pe- 

■*^  iiliar  sombre  autumnal  tint  which  no  one  can 

■«<3ok  upon  without  a  certain  feeling  of  sadness, 

*:EseparabJe  indeed  from  our  mortai  nature. 

^^Niot  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen  ;  all  looked 

«:s«ld,  and  lifeless,  and  dismal.      The  plants 

«3.  looped  their  heads  after  the  storm  which  had 

^*.*^iled  them,  as  though  weary  of  contending 

'^"^itb  its  fury  ;  the  water  lay  in  pools  by  the 

^s^'ieof  the  waits,  and  wherever  a  hollow  in 

"tlie  ground  occurred,  and  the  gravel  was  of 

■ttnt  bright   yellow  colour  it  assumes  after 

n^aty  rain.     Upon  the  tops  of  the  distant 

^fm  a  thin,  white,  fog-like  steam  appeared 

Afloat,  as  though  their  humidity  were  already 

"tuning  to  discharge  itself.     Not  a  sound 

^istarbed  the  melancholy  tranquillity  of  the 

»Mne — not  even  a  bird  was  visible.     The  sky 

looked  deserted.    A  few  dark  stormy-looking 

"jlomk  were  piled  up  far  to  the  west,  in  re- 

niembrance  of  what  had  been,  but  they  were 
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menu  a* 
diBtaon^ 


graduallj  departiug  to  open  their  delujre  «[*d 
other  scenes.  Here  and  there,  fragraenW  rf 
wood  and  branches  lay  upon  the  terrace 
■which  had  been  blown  there  from  a  di 
by  the  fury  of  the  wiad ;  and  Florence  oonliS 
perceive  one  or  tw<  'ivourite  shrubs  Ipo^ 
uprooted  on  the  soi  She  turned  from  th^ 
window  with  a  cold       'er. 

"  What  a  night  laa  been  I"  said  she  • 
"  the  trees  are  almos  are,  and  it  feels  (}uil« 
cold."  1 

"  Poor  child !  no       nder  you  find  it  MS^J 
said    Charles,  patting  her  on  the    shoulder, 
"  after  sitting  up  in  this  way  ail  night !    B«t 
at  least  oblige  me  and  go  to  bed  now." 

'*  No,  no  !"  replied  Florence ;  "  I  shall  re- 
main with  yon  to  the  last.  But,  dear  Charles," 
she  continued,  as  the  cold  light  of  morning 
began  to  show  more  strikingly  the  wanness  of 
his  countenance,  rendered  haggard  as  much  by 
the  emotions  he  had  undergone  as  by  fasting 
and  want  of  sleep — "  how  ill  you  look !     Yon 
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Ill 


I 


^*"*3U8t  not  go  yet.  Do  sit  down  again  by  the 
^^^3re,  whilst  I  try  and  get  you  some  breakfast." 
"  I  must  be  off  in  half  an  hour,"  returned 
^ — Charles,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  "  it  is  abso- 
JX-  iitely  essential  that  I  should  not  miss  the 
^^^3iiigshill  coach.  But  if  you  could  get  me  a 
^EUdoreel  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine,  without 
:^c— winning  the  risk  of  detection,  it  would  perhaps 
^^*aB  well;  though  I  do  not  require  it." 

She  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  delighted  at 
■*-fce  permission,  in  another  moment  she  was  on 
**«r  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  had  soon  found 
^^^mething  in  the  way  of  refreshment  for  her 
**»other. 

"  And  now,  dearest,  farewell!"  said  Charles, 
^^  length,  folding  her  in  his  arms.  "  Re- 
**ietnber,  not  a  word  of  my  having  been  here 
*^  any  one." 

"  What !  not  even  to  my  sisters  ?" 
"  To  no  one.      I  would  not  have  Susan 
*^ow  it  for  the  world ;  and  when  once  I  am 
?one,  what  use  is  there  in  telling  it  to  the 
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Others  ?  it  would  only  make  them  regret  tkf 
had  not  seen  me,  and  one  of  them  might  betn^ 
it  to  my  father . .  and . . " 

"  But,  Charles . .  . . " 

"  No  more,  dearest !  not  another  word.  I 
ought  to  be  on  my  way  already.  Good  bye, 
God  bless  you  !  Oh  !  Florence,  take  care  (d 
that  poor  child  for  my  sake ;  and,  above  all, 
do  not  suffer  her  to  be  too  much  alone.  Re* 
member  how  her  heart  is  crashed.  I  am  so 
anxious  about  her — so  miserable !  Writeoften, 
and  tell  me  how  she  is  !" 

Quietly  they  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  M 
he  passed  his  father's  door  he  turned,  and, 
looking  significantly  at  Florence,  placed  hii 
finger  on  his  lips.  To  unfasten  the  bars,  and 
unlock  the  glass  door,  was  but  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  folding  his  cloak  once  more  arouod 
hira,  be  gave  her  one  hasty  kiss,  one  Dmrmured 
"  God  bless  you !"  and  he  was  gone. 

As  Florence  watched  her  brother's  form 
receding  along  the  terrace,  and  listened  to  the 
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i^stling  sound  of  his  footsteps  among   the 

Men  leayes^  she  could  not  help  acknowledging 

to  herself,  with  a  sensation  of  self-reproach, 

Wmnch  stronger  and  more  disinterested  was 

Us  affection  for  Susan  than  her  own.   She  had 

iierer  known  till  now,  how  strong  it  was.  Poor 

^'osan !  could  she  have  witnessed  the  proofs  of 

^^  feeling  he  had  given  that  night,  what 

^OQld  not  have  been  her  sensations?     But 

Snaan  slept — after  long  and  weary  hours  of 

^^^king  she  slept  at  last;   and  though  her 

<b'eam8  might  be  dark  and  troubled,  still  they 

^®x^  better  than  her  waking  thoughts. 

A^hen  Florence  descended  to  breakfast  that 
'doming,  late,  indeed,  and  with  heavy  eyes 
^d  pallid  cheeks,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
^  <^rtain  degree  of  gratification  in  the  idea  of 
^^^  sensation  she  might  produce  in  that  assem- 
"l^<i  group,  were  she  to  mention  to  them  who 
"^-d  80  lately  been  in  that  very  room,  and 
ffone  out  at  that  very  glass  door.  Once  or 
*^^ce  she  was  sorely  tempted — there  is  such 
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a  pleasure    in  making   people   stari 
though  the  secret  was  literally  on  t 
her  tongue,  she  did  succeed  iQ  ] 
from  getting  further, 

"  What  a  night  it  was  !"  obserrei 
"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have 
yesterday  evening — it  was  so  unnatim 
during  our  walk." 

"  It  was  a  rough  night,  indeed,' 
her  father;  "  I  was  really  afraid,  at  t 
the  old  chimney  would  come  dow 
slept  a  wink  the  whole  night, 
clock  strike  every  hour." 

Florence,  who  knew  that,  if  this  1 
the  case,  he  must  have  heard  Charlei 
as  hie  bed-room  was  immediately  opp 
sitting-room  where  she  and  her  bro 
been  conversing  the  whole  nigtul 
herself,  and  said  nothing. 

"  But  I  could  not  help  thinking 
dressing  this  morning,"  pursued  the 
with  considerable  self-satisfaction,  '■ 
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no  bad  thing  to  have  one  wakeful  person  in  a 
house.  It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  break  into  this ;  but  he  must  be  a  clever 
thief,  indeed,  who  could  do  so  without  my 
hearing  him.  I  don't  suppose  any  body  ever 
pasBed  my  door  yet  without  my  hearing  their 
footsteps  just  as  plain  as  if  they  were  actuaUy 
in  my  room.  I  know  every  body's  step  sepa- 
lately — ^it's  a  faculty  I  have.  When  I  was 
quartered  at  Dublin  once . . . . " 

Florence  waited  to  hear  no  more.  The 
temptation  was  so  strong  to  prove  to  him,  in 
a  manner  that  would  at  once  convince  and 
astound  him,  that  he  reckoned  a  little  too  much 
npon  Ids  power  of  hearing  and  distinguishing 
footsteps,  that  her  only  chance  of  not  break- 
ing her  promise,  and  betraying  her  secret,  was 
%fat ;  and  that  she  adopted. 
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CHi       EH  XXV, 

Mer:  A  challenge  i 


R'/mfo  and  Mil- 


Miratt : Beseecb  you,  father. 

TempaL 

My  blood  before  was  thin  sod  old, 
But  DOW  'tis  turned  to  tears. 

Hood. 

Jealou*  in  hooour,  ludden  and  quick  in  qiiainL 

At  Vou  Hie  It. 

Cel; Let's  away. 

And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 

Hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 

After  our  flight 

At  You  Like  IL 


Susan  was  descending  to  the  break&st 
room  one  morning,  soon  after  the  occunenc 
we  have  related.  She  had  passed  a  pecnliari; 
restless  night,  and  her  mind  felt  weigbe< 
down   hy  a  weary  sense  of  sorrow,  and  : 
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dreadful  doubt,  which  she  had  only  lately  be- 
gun to  feel,  of  the  powers  of  her  own  endu- 
rance.   All  things  oppressed  her — all  things 
"weie  a  burden — and  there  was  nothing  to 
ereate  an  interest  nor  a  diversion  in  her  mind ; 
no  single  point  of  hope  to  rest  upon.    Sleeping 
or  mking,  she  had  but  one  thought,  one  pain- 
ful, unceasing  recollection. 

As  she  slowly  descended  the  staircase,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  mechanicaUy  upon  the  beautiful 
sbapes  of  the  gothic  arches  which  met  her  view 
on  every  side,  and  which  she  had  always  hi- 
^^erto  admired  so  much,  but  now  regarded 
^ith  a  kind  of  loathing  that  all  things  excited 
^  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  breakfast-room 
fell  upon  her  ear,  and  she  paused  a  moment 
to  summon  courage  for  her  entrance  among 
^^^  cheerful  group,  whose  laughter  she  well 
™®w  would  be  hushed,  and  whose  spirits  sad- 
"©ned  by  her  approach.     Alas !  thought  she, 
^"^t  ^  short  a  time  should  have  changed  me 
*^      •  I,  who  used  to  be  the  merry  and  light- 
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hearted  one  of  the  group !  And  now  I  b»*'* 
nothing  in  common  with  them — I  am  but  * 
burden,  au  object  of  sadness  and  compawoff 
....  How  strange  ! . . .  .and  my  mind  mtut  l»^ 
beginning  to  wander — I  have  often  thongit* 
80  lately.  All  things  are  changed  and  di*— 
torted  to  me  now. .  I  could  even  fancy  th&t 
the  sounda  of  tbi  innocent  mirth  were 
shrieks  and  groans  gony.  Ah  !  when  wiU 
this  struggle  be  ovi 

As  these  thought,  issed  through  her  niind. 
she  felt  a  singular  1  of  pity  for  herself,  for 
her  own  youth,  hei  ong  affections  blighted 
so  early.  But,  wb  she  opened  the  ()»r, 
what  a  sight  met  her  view ! — a  sight  which 
made  her  blood  run  cold,  and  turned  everr 
selfish  thought  at  once  into  agony  and  alann 
for  others.  Her  father  was  lying  back  in  bis 
chair,  pale  as  death,  and  apparently  lifelen. 
Bessy,  whose  face  was  convulsed  with  weep- 
ing, was  occupied  in  bathing  his  temples,  ami 
endeavouring  to  restore  him.     Florence  WM 
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^^  her  knees,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
^lulst  her  sobs,  which  sometimes  amounted 
V)  shrieks,  shook  her  frame  with  convukive 
^olence,  and  Anne  was  bending  over  their 
father  with  tearless  eyes,  but  with  a  look  of 

Horror. Susan  could  never  forget  that 

look! 

As  she  entered,  no  one  heeded  her ;  and 
slie  made  her  way  into  the  midst  of  the  group 
^^thout  being  even  perceived. 

"Good  God,  what  is  all  this?"  she  ex- 
claimed, when  she  had  recovered  breath  to 
speak ;  "  what  has  happened  to  my  father  ? 

he  ill?  is  he ." 


All  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 

gazed  upon  her,  but  none  replied — ^none  had 

*he  courage  to  crush  one  already  stricken — to 

^Te  the  iron  still  further  into  her  soul.  There 

^  a  pause. 

"Why  will  you  not  speak  r"  she  exclaimed, 
M  she  observed  with  agony  their  pitying  looks 
fixed  upon  herself;    "what  has  happened? 


leo 
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what  18  it  ?  you  will  drive  me  wild,  if  y* 
torture  me  with  such  suspense.  Florenc(( 
what  is  it  ? . .  I  ure  you  to  tell  me  wbl 
has  happened  ? . . 
.    "  Oh,  I  have  1  im !  I  have  killed  liB!" 

cried  Plorenee,  s  nly  springing  from  A 
groond,  where  si  ad  prostrated  heredf 
"  it  Was  nijf  doing,  '  have  to  answer  for  it* 
....  Oh,  my  brother  !  my  own  dear,  noW(* 
hearted  brother !" 

"Charles!  ha  !  what  of  Aim?"  criedSoBat, 
starting,  as  the  blood  seemed  suddenly  to  for* 
sake  her  heart, 

"  He  is  dead .'"  screamed  Florence ;  "  dead, 
and  by  the  hand  of  Sydney — of  his  friend,  o' 
t/our  lover !" 

And  again  she  threw  herself  on  the  floor 
and  sobbed  and  shrieked  in  the  wildness  o 
her  despair.  But  Susan  did  not  shriek.  There 
she  stood,  motionless,  paralyzed,  her  eve* 
fixed  on  vacancy.  She  seemed  scarcely  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  thai 
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liad  been  uttered.  And  at  first  those  who 
looked  upon  her  feared  lest  reason  might  in- 
deed be  gone.     But  it  was  not  so. 

Slowly,  and  by  painful  degrees,  the  poor 
ddman  began  to  recover  from  the  fainting 
fit  into  which  he  had  fallen  ;  but  it  was  only 
to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  agony  so  dreadful  and 
OTeipowering,  as  to  make  him  long  for  such 
uisensibility  again.  His  only  son !  his  dar- 
%!  the  pride  of  his  age !  the  idol  of  his  soul ! 
^  be  thus  snatched  from  him,  and  by  so 
^''eadful  a  death — by  the  hand  of  a  friend— of 
tile  man  who  had  already  broken  the  heart  of 
^fie  of  hb  children ! 

Susan  bent  over  him — she  embraced  his 
'^^ds,  his  knees-^— she  murmured  words  of  ten- 
"^itiess  in  his  ear,  and  it  was  then  he  first  be- 
^'^^^xie  sensible  of  her  presence. 

**  You  there,  unhappy  girl !"  he  exclaimed 
^t  length,  as  a  strange  convulsion  passed  over 
"iB  countenance ;  **  have  you  learnt  the  cala- 

VOL.  If,  o 
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inity  that  has  befallen  us  ?  do  jou  kmitt  til 
I  am  suddenly  childless  ?" 

"  Oh  my  fa  '  lOt  so,"  munnm^d  Smi 
"not  ctildless  agh  yon  have,  iniiecd, 
such  child  as  1  tss.  But  there  are  i 
some  whose  h  are  bound  up  in  yd 

whose . . . . "  I 

"  It  is  in  vai,  ,  lie  exclaimed,  motioi 
her  from  him  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand ;  ** 
heart  is  utterly  broken,  and  it  matters  U 
whether  any  care  for  me  now.  Oh,  my  ni 
boy ! — my  blessed  noble  boy  !  and  shall  I  d 
see  him  more  ?  never  again  hear  the  sonn 
Iiis  voice?. .  . .  And  his  murderer,  ha! 
wretch  whom  he  fostered  as  his  friend — 
a  father's  bitterest  curse . . . . " 

"  Oh  no !  no !  my  father,  my  dear,  ■ 
father,"  cried  Susan,  throwing  herself  w 
at  his  feet,  "  do  not  curse  him — cntse  no 
Remember,  God  has  said  '  Vengeance  is  m 
I  will  repay  /'  Spare  him,  though  he  has 
spared  you ;  or,  at  least,  have  mercy  d 
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me— do  not  let  me  live  to  hear  you  curse  him ; 
I  could  not  bear  it !  And  my  brother  gone .  • 
Ab,  Ciharles,  Cliarles  I  is  ha,  indeed,  gone  for 

^  It  cannot  be ;  I  will  not  belieTe  it/'  ex- 
daimed  poor  Colonel  BouTerie,  suddenly 
fringing  up  from  his  chair ;  ^^  there  must  be 
ttBie  hope  still ;  he  cannot  be  really  dead . .  • 
^Ml!  and  without  one  word  to  his  poor  old 
irther,  who  doated  upon  him  so— who " 

^*  His  last  words  were  for  you/'  said  Bessy, 
m  a  low  voice,  and  pointing  with  an  expres- 
sive gesture  to  the  open  letter  which  had  first 
^AiHmneed  to  them  their  loss,  and  which  lay 
^P^H  the  breakfast*table ;  ^*  even  in  death  be 
thought  of  his  father." 

Ilese  words  were  not  without  their  soften- 
^  effect.  Colonel  Bouverie  hid  his  face  in 
™  hands,  and  tears,  blinding  and  overpower- 
^ft  came  rushing  forth  from  the  very  depths 
^  Ms  agonized  heart ;  whilst  his  daughters 
t^ed  their  faces  away,  subdued  and  reve- 

G  2 
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rential  in  the  presence  of 

dous  a  grief. 

It  was,  indeed, 
firm  and  majestic  ol 
and  commanding  n 
lirokon  down  by  tht 
a  blow,  Never  befi 
from  him  in  his  cl 
affliction,  however  severe 


iwful  spectacle — tbti  ' 
in,  with  his  open  bro' 
utterly  subdued  vcA 
ishing  weight  of  indi 
liad  tears  been  wrung 
•n's  presence,  by  anj" 
not  even  when  he 
had  stood  by  the  yet  warm  remains  of  hi* 
wife,  and  told  them  they  had  lost  a  motber^ 
and  he  all  that  could  make  life  precions ;  no* 
even  when,  one  by  one,  he  had  laid  his  darlings 
in  the  grave,  had  he  yielded  to  a  weakness  he 
considered  unworthy  of  a  man.  But  now,  — 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  being — he  had  no 
pride  left. ' 

It  was  a  dreadful  stillness  which  reigned  tn 
that  chamber  of  sorrow  —  a  dreadful  hush — - 
the  silence  of  those  girls,  as  they  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe,  lest  they  should  disturb  the 
sacred  emotions  of  a  father  mourning  for  bis 
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**ily  Bon.     But,  though  nothing  was  heard  in 

*tiBt  chamber  but  the  broken  yet  powerful 

^obs  of  the  old  man,  yet  in  that  deep  and 

I ,  **aost  expressive  silence,  was  their  brother  duly 

^^te:ioiimed. 

L  It  was  indeed  all  over  with  poor  Charles 

^^Bouverie,  and  his  generous  and  enthusiastic 

^|)irit  had  fled  to  its  last  account.     He  had 

l<ing  been  smarting  under  a  sense  of  his  sister's 

"^^rrongs,  and  when  he  had  hurried  down  to 

^^3argh  Weston  in  the  manner  we  have  related, 

» twos  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  precise 

•circumstances  of  the  case,  before  he  proceeded 

■to  claim  that  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  Mr, 

^3ower  which  he  was  fully  resolved  to  obtain. 

*^ii  leaving  his  home,  with  a  spirit  burning  with 

»xadignation  at  the  details  he  had  learned,  and 

**iaddened  by  the  condition  to  which  he  found 

■p«or  Susan  was  reduced,  he  made  the  neces- 

■^wy  mquiries,  and,  accompanied  by  a  brother 

officer  who  was  much  attached  to  lum,  he  set 

^L    *ff  in  quest  of  Sydney,  who,  from  something 
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he  had  lat^Ij  beard,  he  believed  not  U)  hn 
gooe  abroad,  as  was  supposed,  but  to  b«  »l 
some  pla^e  on  the  coaet  of  Sussex.  For  liiii 
purpose  he  and  hia  companion  had  ohtniiiel  a 
few  days'  leave,  and  y  never  rested  till  thq 
had  made  out  the  le  of  the  pereoH  t!i«j 
sought. 

Sydney  Gower  bis  wife  were  lifing  h 

a  small  lodging  in  atskirts  of  PortMOondt  j 

and  it  was  not  wi  considerable  diffionl^^ 

that  they  were  discovered.  When,  howets, 
they  liad  lieen  actually  traced  to  their  home, 
the  rest  was  easy. 

Sydney  was  at  first  overwhelmed  with  eon- 
fusion,  on  beholding  the  man  whose  sister  hi 
had  BO  cruelly  injured  ;  but  he  had  no  tune  to 
consider  what  course  he  should  adopt,  norlio* 
defend  himself  in  the  sight  of  his  former  frieiiL 
Charles  Bouverie,  with  that  impetuosity  whioh 
so  marked  his  character,  from  the  verj'  fint 
moment  overwhelmed  him  with  a  torrent  of 
reproaches  and  taunts  so  bitter,  that  oo  hamu 
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■ing  could  have  borne  thera  unmoved.    SyJ- 

«y,  though  lamentably  weak,  was  hasty  and 

^3citable ;  his  spirit  rose  at  the  insults  that 

"^ere  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  contrition  and 

"•emorse  the  sight  of  Charles  had  at  first  called 

ffofth  in  his  bosom,  soon  gave  way  under  the 

iSumce  of  more  angry  feelings.    Suffice  it  to 

ly,  they  met.     Charles  Bouverie  fired  first, 

"botinelRctually;  and,  whether  it  were  merely 

cknce,  or  the  effect  of  nervous  trepidation, 

■which  rendered  him  liardly  conscious  of  the 

•liiection  in  which  he  pointed  his  pistol — for  he 

Wk  no  aim — Sydney  Gower  hit  his  adversary 

"*n  the  left  side,  the  ball  entering  just  below 

'te  region  of  the  heart.     Poor  Charles  stag- 

Berarl  forward  a  few  paces,  muttering,  "  God 

forgire  me  !  I  am  a  dying  man — it  is  all  over 

"ith  me  !"  and  then  fell. 

Tlie  moment  he  was  perceived  to  be  wounded, 
"is  friend.  Captain  Lethbridge,  and  Sydney 
Qoffer  rushed  up  to  him,  the  latter  in  a  state 
wnjiod  bordering  on  distraction  ;  and  then  it 


themselves. 

"  I  forgive  you  for  tl 
claimed,  as  with  painful 
to  articolate ;  "  I  foice< 
blood  be  not  upon  joxa  : 
...  ah!  thai  is  less  easy 
fly,  whilst  you  hare  yet 
not  easily  be  persoaded. 

And  whilst  Sydney  k 
state  of  frantic  agony 
tion,  implored  the  Almi 
— not  to  brand  bim  wil 
derer  —  a  change  cam( 
the  woonded  man  —  t 
dying. 

"  Oh,  God,  have  m< 
mured  he ;  "  forgire  ] 


t 
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ground,  "  give  my  blessing  to  my  dear  father, 

and  tell  them  all " 

He  stopped—there  was  another  convulsion 
^-*a  heavy  sigh  . .  •  and  he  fell  back  on  the 
^imd  a  corpse. 


Sydney  fomid  his  way  back  to  his  own  home, 
bow  he  never  could  remember.  Instinct  must 
Itttve  guided  him.  When  once  there,  how- 
^v-er,  he  was  safe ;  for,  although  his  own  mind 
so  bewildered  and  horror-stricken  that  he 
scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  around 
bim,  he  had  one  with  him  whose  energies  were 
foUj  equal  to  this  or  any  other  emergency. 
Gl&thering  by  a  few  rapid  questions  what  had 
liappened,  Julia  collected  what  little  money 
and  valuables  they  h$ul,  and  telling  the  woman 
of  the  house  that  they  were  going  a  short  dis- 
tence  out  of  the  town,  but  would  be  back  in 
**^*^  days  at  farthest,  she  dragged  her  hus- 
"^d  away  from  the  house,  and,  taking  places 
^  the  first  public  conveyance  she  could  find, 

o5 
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was  hurried  away  with  him  she  hardly  In 
whither. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  sad  catastrophe 
noised  ahroad  ;  hut  when  it  reached  the 
of  poor  Charles's  brother-officers  at  B- 
no  words  cau  describe  the  sensation  it  exc 
No  one  was  ever  more  beloved.  His  j 
rosity,  frankness  of  disposition,  and  bJuj 
warmth  of  heart,  made  him  the  fevouritc 
friend  of  all ;  and  when  the  news  of  his  c 
was  confirmed  (at  first  they  struggled  ag 
belief)  there  were  few  among  his  former 
rades  who  did  not  shed  a  heartfelt  tea 
the  early  fate  of  one  so  promising  and  9 
loved. 

His  friend,  Captain  Lethbridge,  who 
acted  as  tun  second,  and,  under  a  solemn 
mise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  had  been  ii 
confidence  throughout  the  whole  business 
perfectly  broken-hearted,  and  it  was  a  i 
long  time  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
poor  Charles  Bouverie's  name  alluded  to ' 
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out  emotioos  by  which  for  the  moment  he  was 
completely  mimamied.  On  him  deyolyed  the 
heart-rending  duty  of  writing  to  acquaint  poor 
Colonel  Bouyerie  with  his  loss,  and  he  knew 
aumgfa  of  what  the  father  wiua  to  make  him 
uticipate  with  horror  the  effect  his  letter  must 
produce. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  and  premature 
^d  of  this  young  man ;  a  yictim,  like  so  many 
^oiB,  to  that  false  sense  of  honour  which 
1^  accountable  beings  to  imagine  that  the 
^ffi^nts  they  receiye  can  be  cancelled  only  by 
^oir  seeking  the  life  of  the  indiyidual  who  has 
^IQred  them,  or  by  running  the  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing their  own. 


ER  XXVI. 


"  All  day  to  me 

Hencefottii  tie  —this  the  day  of  death ; 

TormoiTOw,  and  Ibe  next,  iind  eacb  that  follow!, 
Will  undiiliDguished  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  bated  lioe  of  more  extended  woe. 

Mourning  Bridi- 


Tbe  wild  flowers  spring  amid  the  grass. 

And  matiy  a  stone  appears. 
Carved  by  a  Sect  ion's  memory. 

Wet  with  affection's  tears. 

L.E.L. 


It  was  the  night  before  poor  Charles's 
neral.  His  father  had  had  his  remains  conTej 
to  Burgh  Weston  ;  and  there  they  now  resi 
for  the  last  time  under  the  paternal  roof, 
fore  they  should  be  carried  to  their  last  Ic 
home.     Many  a  bitter  hour  had  poor  Coloi 
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fiouverie  spent  by  the  side  of  the  coffin, 
gazing  with  a  wistful  and  tearless  eje  upon 
^  that  remained  to  him  of  his  son.  Bat 
when  the  night  closed  in,  weary  and  spent 
with  sorrow,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  re- 
oiOTed  from  the  melancholy  scene,  and  retired 
to  bed ;  and,  after  a  time,  exhausted  nature 
found  the  rest  she  sought,  and  he  slept  the 
first  calm  and  refreshing  sleep  since  the  cala- 
mity which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

Sut  it  was  not  so  with  Susan — Susan,  who 

uitil  now  had  pent  up  within  her  own  bosom 

the  agony  she  was  enduring,  and,  by  con- 

tiiioed  and  powerful  efforts,  had  closed  her 

^7^  upon  her  own  sorrows,  as  long  as  there 

^  any  thing  to  be  done  for  those  of  others 

^^T'  since  the  dreadful  intelligence  had  been 

'^^^iTed,  her  father  had  been  in  a  state  of 

^'^^i.  which  made  it  imprudent  to  leave  him 

^y     liimself;   and   she  had  chiefly   watched 

^7     liim  at    night,   and   waited    upon    him 

^^'iiig  the    day ;   and  such   had   been   the 
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codoced  b;  ba    H 


almost  supernatural  strength  pcodaced 
excitement,  that  she  was  not  oonscioits  of  ■ 
feeling  approaching  to  fatigue.  But  now, 
he  had  sunk  to  sleep —  a  quiet,  heavy  sleep— 
and  she  felt  certaiu  he  would  not  wake  a^'Un 
for  inaiiy  hours.  And  now,  for  the  first  tine, 
she  began  to  feel  a  desire  to  be  alone-* 
positive  necessity  to  give  vent  to  her  emo- 
tions. There  wae  a  certain  sttiling  senntioB 
in  her  throat,  a  burning  at  her  temples,  u 
though  they  were  bound  with  cords  of  firt- 
sbe  must  have  air — she  could  not  breathe  ii 
that  close  chamber. 

She  made  the  housekeeper  come  up,  affi^ 
watch  beside  her  father ;  and  then,  aft«T  » 
short  but  bitter  struggle,  she  nerved  hersetf 
to  enter,  for  the  first  time,  the  room  wher^ 
her  brother's  coffin  lay.  Then,  and  not  till 
tlien,  did  she  give  way  to  the  fierce,  irresistibW' 
hurricane  of  passiou  which  had  only  increased 
in  violence  from  its  long  confinement — UiH* 
were  '  the  floodgates  of  her  spirit  unloosed,' 
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***<!  she  wept  teara  sach  as  can  fall  bat  once 
"^  a  life  from  mortal  eyes.  She  threw  her- 
®*lf  upon  the  coffin — she  strained  it  to  her 
**08om  vnih  frantic  violence — she  covered  it 
"^^itb  tears  and  kisses — and  again  and  again 
**ie  calied  upon  the  senseless  clay  beneath  to 
■*ear  and  answer  her.  But  all  was  cold  and 
silent;  the  ear  was  dull  and  senseless,  which 
*>ad  ever  been  alive  to  her  voice ;  the  eye  was 
*5loBed,  which  had  ever  looked  upon  her  with 
indulgent  fondness;  the  heart  that  had  felt 
So  keenly  for  her  wrongs  bad  ceased  to  beat. 
Ag^n  and  again,  as  this  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  her,  did  she  arise  and  clasp  her 
Stands,  and  a*k  herself  if  she  could  bear  it — 
Ae  loss  of  all  * 

"My  God!"  cried  she,  aloud,  unconscious 
^bat  she  even  spoke,  "  hast  thou  taken  him 
*l»o  ?  Was  not  my  sorrow  hard  enough  to 
W — my  spirit  crushed  enough  already— 
•iiat  this  fiery  trial  should  be  put  upon  me  ? 
To  die — so  young ! — and  by  the  hand  of  him 
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I  loved  ! — I  cannot  bear  it ! And  U 

came  here  for  my  sake — and  I  saw  bini !  1 
looked  upon  him,  [  did  not  clasp  him  tt 

my  bosom,  thus,  i         fould  clasp  thee,  ihM 
senseless  wood  I  >ked  upon  him  cold^ 

and  I  might  hav  iched  him — heaid 

talk,  and  learned  1  ords  by  heart.    ¥^*J 

"knew   it    not.      All !     Florence !     Florence! 
would  I  had  been  you  !     And  yet  not  so;  fix  ' 
it  was  Florence  who  told  him  all !  what  most 
she  feel?    Ha!" 

And  she  paused,  as  though  a  sudden  thonglit 
had  crossed  her,  that  she  might  have  been  enu 
more  wretched  still. 

"  Oh  Charles !  Charles !  mj  brother !  hetf 
me !"  continued  she ;  "  tell  me  you  forgive 
your  early  death — that  we  shall  meet  agun — 
that  you  will  recognize  your  Susan ! — teU 
me  ....  he  hears  me  not — he  cannot  hear  ' 
Alas  !  and  it  was  for  my  sake — for  my  wortb' 
less  sake,  his  noble  life  was  sacrificed !  And 
I  cannot  die  for  kirn  .'" 
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Sometimes,  after  a  paroxysm  like  this,  she 
would  sink  down  utterly  exhausted  on  the 
floor,  and  remain  in  a  kind  of  stupor  for 
tome  moments ;  but  when  she  recovered,  it 
lm  only  to  fresh  bursts  of  emotion,  and  frantic 
exclamations  of  grief.  She  thought  of  pray- 
ing, but  it  was  in  yain  she  endeavoured  to 
pray— -her  mind  was  too  distracted.  She 
foimd  it  impossible  to  bend  to  such  a  blow ; 
she  could  not  say  with  truth,  *  Thy  will  be 
^one !' — and  what  is  prayer  without  submis- 
sion?   - 

It  was  strange — and  she  often  thought  of 
it  in  after-years,  when  she  recollected,  with  a 
Juddering  and  fearful  distinctness,  the  sensa- 
tions of  that  dreadful  night — the  indelible 
^pression  that  had  been  made  upiDn  her 
^d  by  the  most  trivial  outward  circum- 
^ces,  which  she  had  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
*t  the  time.  The  pattern  of  the  carpet — 
^^^  never  forgot  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the 
^g8  within  rings  that   composed   it  —  nor 
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something  resembling  the  profile  of  a  coonle- 
nance  in  one  of  the  comers — -nor  the  poatiffli 
of  every  separate  piece  of  the  friugc  arotifli 
the  rug  —  some  straight,  like  erect  huma 
6gure8  tie<l  round  the  middle — some  beadiiift 
forwards,  some  leaning  towards  each  other— 
they  were  all  as  clearly  pictured  to  het  miivi'l 
eye,  years  afterwards,  as  though  she  saw  ttteo 
still.  She  rememhered,  too,  tracing  in  fancj 
some  faint  marks  on  the  wall,  over  and  ot« 
again,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  a  dark  spot 
upon  the  cornice,  and  wondering  how  it  cam* 
there,  and  what  it  was ;  and  measunng  iIlte^ 
Daily  the  ditterent  sizes  of  the  panels  oothe 
mahogany  doors.  All  this  she  remembered  to- 
tinetly  afterwards  ;  but,  at  the  time,  she  ml 
conscious  of  none  of  it — she  felt  nothing  but 
her  grief.  The  idea  haunted  her,  that  bef 
time  was  precious — that  on  the  morrow  k 
would  be  taken  from  her — and  then,  indeed, 
they  would  be  parted  for  erer.  And  tboOjEb 
she  knew  that  the  senseless  form   inchKed 
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*ithin  that  coffin  was  uneonscions  of  her 

farwgee,    still,    with    the    fond    incredulity 

i»«uli)ir  to  grief,  she  felt  a  kind  of  comfort  in 

femhing  upon  it  those  endearing  words  and 

**iider  caresses  which  she  would  have  bestowed 

*poD  her  living  brother. 

"  Yee,  dearest,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  you 
be  duly  raonmed — this  heart  shall  be 
y'oar  grave.  Never  can  joy  or  gladness  find  a 
I*Uce  in  it  again  !  My  life  is  over ;  for  hence- 
forth it  will  not  be  life,  and  God  grant  it  may 
»«)B  cease,  and  I  may  follow  where  you  go  ! 
^h!  my  brother,"  she  exclaimed,  again  throw- 
*>ig  berself  upon  the  coffin,  with  one  of  those 
'watic  and  conyuleive  efforts  which  each  time 
■•ft  her  more  exhausted  than  the  List — "  talfe 
Die  with  you  ;  let  me  lie  by  your  side  in  the 
■wiie  quiet  grave  !  My  heart  is  as  cold  and 
^«d  as  yours,  and  I  am  weary  of  my  life — 
^ol  so  weary  ...  I  cannot  live,  and  endure 
thi"  trial !" 
She  started,  for  she  heard  a  low  voice  be 
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hind  her  whisper  the  following  words — "  He 
will  not  afilict  us  beyond  what  we  are  able  to 
bear,  bat  will  also  with  the  temptation  make 
a  way  to  escape,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
bear  it." 

Susan  turned,  and  beheld  the  figare  of 
Miss  Mervyn.  She  moved  her  head  away 
again,  however,  and  made  no  answer;  she 
looked  upon  her  with  something  approaching 
to  aversion — any  one  at  such  a  time  was  an 
insufferable  intrusion. 

"  Susan,"  said  Mbs  Mervyn,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  and  tender  sympathy,  "  bear  with  me  a 
little— do  not  force  me  to  leave  you — suffer 
me  to  mingle  my  grief  with  yours,  for  the  hand 
of  God  has  indeed  been  heavy  upon  you ;  and 
oh !  above  all,  suffer  me  to  point  you  to  the 
only  means  of  consolation." 

"  It  is  in  vain !"  jreplied  Susan,  with  some* 
thing  of  impatience  in  her  voice  and  manner ; 
**  there  are  some  afilictions  which  no  con- 
solations can  reach." 
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*^  None,  oh !  none  that  cannot  be  lightened, 
dear  child,  if  we  do  but  ask  for  assistance  in 
the  right  spirit.  Ood  is  all-powerful,  and  He 
can— indeed  He  can,  *  make  a  way  for  you  to 
escape,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  bear  it/ 
Gm  ap  all  into  His  hands ;  say  to  him,  *  Thy 
will  be  done  !' " 

"  I  cannot,  oh !  I  cannot — I  have  lost  all 

"  Ifot  so,  whilst  yon  have  one  living  tie — 
one  claim  remaining.  And  even  had  you  none, 
there  would  still  be  a  sacred  duty  for  you  to 
perform  whilst  you  remain  on  earth.  Is  it 
nothing  to  alleviate  sorrow  such  as  yours — to 
lessen  suffering  and  increase  happiness  in  this 
world  ?" 

"  Happiness ! — there  is  none  !'* 

*'  And  is  there  not  hope — hope  for  a  hap- 
piness to  come — ^for  a  glorious  immortality 
hereafter  ?  Oh !  Susan,  think  of  a  reunion 
with  him  you  have  lost !  Is  there  no  hope  in 
thatr 
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"  It  is  my  ouly  hope.  I  long  to  join  Km- 
to  close  my  eyes  upon  this  weary  world," 

"  But  it  must  be  in  God's  own  time,  n 
love.  YoQ  must  abide  Hie  will,  and  eo  li\ 
that  when  his  summons  come  you  may  be  /x 
pared  to  die.  Susan,  your  heart  is  breken 
I  know  it  is  ;  but  there  is  One  who  is  able 
heal  it,  and  give  you  peace.  Look  up  to  & 
ray  child.  His  hand  has  chastened  you,  bill 
has  been  in  love  ;  there  is  not  a  single  etmg) 
of  your  soul,  nor  a  tear  that  you  have  sb 
that  has  not  been  marked  by  him.  Rememb 
'  He  has  had  one  son  ■without  sin,  bat  k 
without  affliction.'  Give  up  all  to  Him  tl* 
and  pray  that  He  will  teach  you  to  Kubuait. 

She  knelt  doM'n  by  the  side  of  the  d^iMt 
and  in  words  of  deep  and  fervent  sopplicati 
prayed  for  those  that  remained — that  ti 
might  be  enabled  to  resign  themselves— tl 
their  sorrow  might  be  sanctlGed  to  tbem,  i 
be  made  the  blessed  means  of  leading  tlii 
nearer  to  that  Heavenly  Father  front! 
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'P'^ng.  Never  did  prayer  ascend  on  high 
■"Ore  pure,  more  holy,  more  full  of  that  divine 
spirit  of  love  and  resignation  which  religion 
'>fe8the6.  It  was  a  solemn  and  beautiful  thing 
^  bear  her  low  earnest  voice  in  that  chamber 
of  death,  speaking  words  of  peace  and  hope- 
Abiess  to  the  cnished  heart,  and,  mth  a  spirit 
it  soared  above  the  things  of  earth,  turning 
to  that  Savionr  who  lias  said,  "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life." 

Susan  wept  as  she  listened,  but  her  tears 
Prtre  softer  and  less  bitter ;  she  longed  for 
wth  a  spirit  of  hopeful  resignation,  instead  of 
the  turbulent  violence  of  her  own  grief.  What 
*ould  she  not  give  for  peace — such  peace  ?" 

Long,  long  they  remained  beside  that  coffin, 
*liere  Su»an  could  have  staid  for  ever ;  and 
*hen  they  quitted  that  melancholy  chamber, 
it  was  with  a  happy  hopefulness  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Mervj-n,  that  a  blessing  had  descended 
"D  her  prayers,  and  that  the  miserable  heart 
W  indeed  found  something  like  comfort. 


Mlta 
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"  Bo  not  leare  me,"  said  Sasan,  "h  doM 
me  good  to  hear  you  speak." 

And  the  first  tears  Miss  Mervyn  shed  »oe 
when  those  words  were  uttered.    Then  indeeJ 
she  wept  tears  of  thankfulness  to  Heaven,  that 
she  was  allowed  tlie  privilege  of  ministering 
consolation  to  one  so  nflHicted.   And  oh  !  whit 
a  celestial  and  serf        gladness  is  that  t)»   | 
Christian  feels,  wh        the  means  of  pouring   | 
balm  into  the  wour        spirit,  and  leading  DM    i 
wandering  soul  into       ?  way  of  peace  !     SuA 
things,  indeed,  maj         angels  delight  to  look 
upon ! 

The  moon  was  ling  full  into 
chamber  when  she  entered  it ;  and  Miss  Mm* 
vyn  led  her  to  the  window,  and,  pointing  t» 
the  calm  blue  heavens,  where  a  few  clouds 
rested,  almost  motionless,  in  their  own  bem- 
tiful  and  airy  shapes — "See  there!"  sheei- 
claimed  —  "  who  can  look  upon  that  glorious 
sky  above,  and  say  there  is  no  hope  ?  Snam 
let  your  sorrow  lead  you  there,  and  all  the 
trials  of  this  cold  world  will  be  as  nothing. 
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Bemember,  *  Where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your '  heart  be  also  *  —  oh  !  let  both  be 
where  they  cannot  change  nor  die !  Live  not, 
as  you  have  hitherto  done,  for  *  this  ignorant 
present,*  but  for  the  glorious  and  unchanging 
fiiture.  Strive  to  imitate  the  Saviour,  who 
▼ent  about  doing  good,  and  *  pleasing  not  him- 
self;' go  out  of  yourself  to  think  for  other?, 
and  to  mix  a  little  happiness  in  the  cup — bit- 
ter alike  to  all — of  every  being  with  whom 
you  associate.  This  is  our  appointed  task  — 
the  task  He  set  us :  the  example  we  must  leani 
to  follow.  Submission  and  love  must  be  the 
Christian's  motto. 

"Listen  to  these  beautiful  lines — they  have 
•0  often  soothed  me  in  periods  of  affliction. 
It  is  precisely  such  an  humble  and  dependent 
V^rit  as  they  breathe  throughout,  that  you 
^^  pray  for,  and  seek  to  attain  : — 

'  Lead,  Saviour !  lead,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 
Lead  Tbou  me  on ! 
Hie  nifibt  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 
Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Keep  Thou  my  feet. 
Tbe  disULt  acene — 

I  do  Dot  ask  to  M« 
one  ttBp  enough/or  mef 

1  was  not  ever  thus 

Should 
1  loved  to  <; 

Lead 
I  loved  the  f 
Pride  ruled  i 

nor  prayed  that  Thou 
d  see  my  patli ;  but  ««. 
ly,  aod,  «pile  of  fean. 

So  long  ' 
Wil 
O-er  moor  an. 

hath  blessed  me,  sure  Uiti 
'er  crag  and  lurreat,  till 

The  ni^ht  i9 
And  irith  the  mora,  those  angel-facea  mile, 
Which  1  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  a  nhile." 

And  Susan  wept — and  nnth  the  light 
tbat  peaceful  moon  sbtDing  in  upon  her,  in  t 
silence  of  the  hushed  night,  did  she  dedici 
her  future  life  to  God,  with  as  earnest  ■ 
sincere  a  sacrifice  as  was  ever  made  by  ( 
about  to  renounce  the  world  for  ever,  aadg 
to  superstitious  rites  the  time  that  should 
doYOted  to  active  benevoleuce.  And  as  i 
prayed  for  strength  to  endure  her  grief,  ■ 
submission  to  bend  beneath  it,  something 
peace  and  hopefulness,  which  before  she  h 
not  known,  descended  upon  her,  and  she  » 
calmed.  
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The  next  day,  poor  Charles's  funeral  took 
place.     It  was  a  touching  sight.     As  many 
of  his  brother-officers  as  could  be  spared  from 
their  duty  had  obtained  permission  to  attend 
it ;  and  if  any  thing  could  have  afforded  com- 
fort at  such  a  time  to  the  bereaved  heart  of 
his  poor  fiither,  it  would  have  been  to  per- 
eeiYe  how  much  he  had  been  beloved,  and  how 
tndy  he  was  regretted  by  all.     The  servants 
mourned  as  though  for  a  child  of  their  own ; 
the  common  people  came  from  a  distance  to 
Me  the  poor  young  soldier  laid  in  his  grave ; 
crowds  of  well-dressed  persons  lined  the  short 
interval  of  road  from  the  lodge-gate  to  the 
church;  and  when  the  mournful  procession 
appeared,  and  the  poor  old  father  came  in 
^^ty  walking  with  bowed  head  close  behind 
the  coffin,  as  though  clinging  to  it  to  the  last 
'^th  a  melancholy  fondness,  there  was  one 
^mivewal  burst  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 
•8^®iy  head  was  instantly  bared ;  sobs  were 
heard  in  all  directions ;  and  not  a  heart  was 

h2 
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there  that  did  not  bleed  for  the  bitten 
such  a  blow,  and  think  with  execration  i 
who  had  DC  d  it. 


In  the  o!  jhyard  of  Bnrgh  Wm 

a  »hadj  ai;  d  corner,  might  be  se 

grayeatones,  by  side  ....  there  li 

mother  and  ner  children ....     The  h 
that  of  poor  Charles  BouTcrie. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Nothing  but  what  delightful  was,  and  kind^ 
Of  goodness  savouring,  and  a  perfect  mind. 

Castle  of  Indolence. 


Full  of  great  aims. 

Castle  of  Indolence. 

5*R0M  this  time  Burgh  Weston  became  an 

^^red  scene ;    its  peace  and  happiness  were 

^He.     A  change  had  come  over  poor  Co- 

*^nel  Bouverie,   which  was  bitterly  felt  by 

^^ery  one   within  his   influence.     He  grew 

lavish   and  morose ;    instead  of  softening, 

^^  grief  had  the  effect  of  souring  and  irri- 

^ting  him.   He  no  longer  took  any  interest  in 

^*^e  improvement  of  his  place;    he  had   no 

longer  a  son  to  whom  to  leave  it ;    his  rides, 

*^  walks,  became  uninteresting  and  without 
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an  object.  His  punctual  habits  w 
dually  broken  into,  and  a  listless  am 
melancholy  settled  npon  him,  whi 
seemed  to  increase  rather  than  t 
Once  before,  he  had  fallen  into  the  ss 
of  dejection,  after  the  death  of  his  i 
so  many  of  his  children ;  but  he  was 
then  ;  his  property,  recently  acquire 
in  need  of  his  attention,  and  be  fe 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  to  dev 
self  to  its  improvement.  For  the 
that  son,  he  had  straggled  against  t 
lence  and  apathy  which  are  so  oftei 
dered  by  grief ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  ' 
become  an  easier  one,  and  what  he  b 
by  undertaking  for  another's  sake,  hei 
an  increasing  interest  in,  for  his  ow 
this  could  never  be  again.  The  blow- 
struck  him  now,  was  too  severe  to  j 
any  reaction  ;  it  had  levelled  him  to  t\ 
and  he  never  again  could  rise  to  whfti 
been. 
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His  daaghters  naturally  suffered  in  a  thou- 
r  8gnd  ways  from  this  change  in  him.  For- 
^.  merly  he  had  heen  just,  if  not  tender;  and 
sf:  xeasonable,  if  not  indulgent;  but  now  he 
bad  become  peevish,  uncertain,  and  capri- 
eioos  m  the  extreme ;  and  however  great  might 
be  tbeir  efforts  to  please  him,  or  their  sacri- 
fices to  his  whims,  it  was  seldom  that  he 
wemed  to  be  sensible  of  either.  They  had 
not  only  to  bear  with  incessant  complaints  of 
the  misery  of  his  lot,  but  with  reproaches  for 
tbeir  want  of  pity,  and  wishes  continually  ex- 
pressed, that  it  were  in  his  power  to  rid  them 
^hia  presence,  which  he  was  certain  they  felt 
^  be  a  burden. 

-But  what  was  more  trying  to  one  of  the 
^'^^p,  than  all  these  defects  of  temper  put 
Aether,  was  his  great  and  undisguised  par- 
^*^ty.  He  seemed  to  have  conceived  a  posi- 
^^^  dislike  to  Susan ;  —  Susan,  who  would 
"^Ve  sacrificed  her  very  life  for  him,  had  she 
"^en  called  upon  to  do  so.     The  truth  was, 
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she  was  associated  in  hia  mind  with  t 
lanchuly  end  of  Ms  eon.  Had  it  no 
for  her  love,  that  son  would  have  bei 
living;  and,  although  he  could  not 
knowledge  that  she  was  innocent 
smallest  particle  of  hlame — that  she  hi 
most  cruelly  sinned  against,  not  sinninj 
moreover,  that  she  had  borne  her  sorrc 
the  patience  of  an  angel,  and,  whilst 
talked  of  anger,  contempt,  and  reven 
voice  had  ever  been  raised  for  peace  a 
giveness;— though  he  knew  all  this,  i 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  imp 
which  associated  her  in  his  mind  w 
cause  of  all  his  sufferings.  It  ^-as  pai 
him  to  see  her.  If  he  met  the  meek,  b 
ing  glance  of  her  soft  eye,  he  wou 
away  from  it  with  a  shudder.  He  rai 
dressed  her,  unless  to  alter  some  peevis 
plaint,  or  harsh  reprimand ;  and,  if  1 
accepted  any  service  at  her  handn, 
with  an  evident  unwillingness,  which  i 
evinced  towards  the  others. 
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It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  catting  this 
iraB  to  one  of.  such  exquisitely  susceptible 
feelings  as  Susan;    but  she  bore  it  meekly, 
and  without  a  murmur.     Sometimes,  indeed, 
her  heart  almost  seemed  to  die  away  within 
her,  as  some  stronger  proof  than  usual  of  his 
want  of  affection  forced  itself  upon  her.    But, 
on  such  occasions,  her  invariable  refuge  was 
— i)rayer,  fervent  and  unceasing  prayer.     She 
prayed  for  patience  to  endure,  hope  to  sup- 
port, courage  to  advance  on  her  painful  path  : 
and  she  did  not  pray  in  vain. 

Never,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
^ces  of  provocation,  when  taunted,  abused, 
or  subjected  to  the  utmost  caprices  of  a  soured 
and  irritable  temper,  was  Susan  heard  to  utter 
80  much  as  one  impatient  word  in  reply. 
Her  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  herself 
a  slave  to  her  father ;  to  prevent  every  wish, 
*^d  fulfil  every  desire  of  his,  almost  before 
ke  could  express  it.  "  How  can  I  ever  do 
enough  for  him,"  would  she  say  to  herself, 

h5 


spirit  which  was  wouiidc 
Have  I  not  well  nigh  br 
with  sorrow  to  the  grav 
that  towards  me  his  he 
it  used  to  be  ?  Ah !  li 
joy  in  the  bitter  cnp  of  I 
against  his  will,  or  wi 
and  I  shall  be  conten 
upon  me,  so  he  do  bni 
serve  him." 

Sometimes,  when  hei 
her  had  been  pecoliai 
would  express  astonisli 
durance  of  it ;  and  F 
whose  haughty  and  or 
hardly  endure  control  < 

.'ninetlffi     nftpn  felt  BOH 
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insensibility,  or  want  of  spirit  on  Susan's  part. 
She  little  knew,  still  less  could  understand, 
the  high  and  sublime  feeling  that  lay  con- 
cealed beneath  that  calm  and  passionless  ex- 
terior, the  mighty  principle  that  bore  down 
all  before  it,  and  rendered  her  able  not  only 

to  'endure  all  things,*  but  to  '  hope  all  things' 
too. 

It  most  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
the  struggle  was  easy.  Bitter  and  unceasing 
were  the  tears  that  Susan  shed  as  the  melan- 
choly truth  confirmed  itself  to  her  mind,  that 
the  heart  of  her  father  was  estranged  from 
ncr-*that  she  had  not  only  forfeited  his  love, 
hut  was  an  object  of  actual  aversion  to  him. 
^  long,  however,  as  he  did  not  banish  her 
™n  his  presence,  there  was  still  hope . .  •  it 
^  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  endure  pa- 
rtly for  his  sake ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
*^  she  was  actually  thankful  to  be  the 
^un  of  his  morbid  and  irritable  feelings  — 
^^^  ike  could  bear  without  a  murmur  what  she 
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well  knew  the  others  would  never  sofier,  wtl*' 
oat  angry  and  indignant  words  in  retnm.  ^i»^ 
was  thankful  when  the  weij^ht  of  his  lempff*" 
fell  upon  her,  and  u]'on  no  one  else. 

"Boar  on,  my  child,"  would  Miss  Mer— 
vjTi  sometimes  say  to  her,  when  she  saw  tin 
tears,  which  could  not    ' — yn  be  restraim 
coursing  each  other  d(         her  pale  dieela  STI 
"  bear  on,  and  rest  ase  tluit  there  is  (h*^ 

who  sees  and  sympat'  f\th  every  stnigjfl^ 

of  your  spirit — eveiy  t        you  shed  !   Hemem— 
ber  He  has  said  '  Bless       .re  they  that  mooni 
— and  again,  '  I  coi         hem  happy  who  «» — 
dure'  —  and  again,  the  world  ye  5luH 

have   tribulation;   but    be   nf  ^tioil   cheer — ^ 
have  overcome  tlie  world.'     The  present  i* 
indeed  dark  to  you,  and  full  of  sorrow,  but 
think  of  the  glorious,  bright  hereafter,  to 
which  this  life  is  but  as  a  moment — a  speck 
of  time.     Look  up  to  Him,  who  has,  indeed, 
'  overcome  the  world,'  and  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
done !' " 
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-A^nd  Susan  did  so ;  feebly  at  first,  and  with 
a  doubtful  and  desponding  heart ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, as  faith  and  hope  grew  stronger,  and 
all  the  petty  feelings  and  emotions  which  or- 
dinarily make  up  the  course  of  *  Life's  fitful 
fever '  began  to  disappear  before  the  one  high 
and  glorious  aim  which  had  become  the  object 
of  her  existence,  (the  desire  to  do  her  Hea- 
veiily  Father's  will,  and  work  out  good  to  all 
around  her)  her  spirit  grew  more  peaceful  and 
'^signed,  and  she  learned  to  regard  every 
®^^iit,  every  trial,  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
^^^^^e  love — a  fresh  occasion  for  self-control 
*^<J  submission.  "  Who  knows,  too,"  would 
*^^  sometimes  say  to  herself,  "but  that  it 
^^y  yet  be  my  blessed  lot  to  cheer  the  last 
y^rs  of  my  beloved  father's  life,  even  though 

^ow  he  loves  me  not  ? Time  can  do  won- 

^ous   things. My  sisters   will   probably 

inarry,  and  depart  to  other  homes,  and  other 
eyes  will  speak  to  them  of  love,  and  other 
hearths  be  gladdened  by  their  presence.     But 
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I. . .  .m;  path  of  life  is  plainly  chalked  out 
before  me — to  cheer  the  lonely,  to  beMwii, 
the  impatient,  and  soothe,  as  far  aa  I  nag 

the  wounded  spirit, Florence  was  rijfW? 

she  used  to  tell  me  I  should  he  the  old  maid 
of  the  family — and  so  I  shall.     But,  if  I  cm 
do  good  to  others,  mv  life  will  not  pass  ai 
without  a  blessing.       Lnd  then  the  futm, 
ah,  the  future  is  indt       bright  with  hope 
It  is  best  as  it  is.  in  now  say  with  tml 

'  Lead  Thou  me  oi  io  not  ask  to  sen 

The  dislaiit  scene  ilep  eiioagh^or  nu. 

Lpad  lliou  m< 

O'er  moor  aad  fen  crag  sod  torrent,  till  ■ 

The  nigbt  is  i  -  d 

And  with  the  roon.  e  ancel  fiu»»  smile,  ^ 

Whii;!i  1  have  early  luved,  and  losl  a  while.' " 

Florence  had  at  first  grieved  for  the  lossot 
her  brother  with  all  the  energetic  Tiolence 
peculiar  to  an  ungovemed  dispositioa  lik( 
hers;  and,  what  had  rendered  her  sorrow  em 
more  difficult  to  bear,  had  been  the  reflec^n, 
from  which  she  could  not  for  a  long  time  Itm 
herself,  that,  had  she  informed  her  father  of 
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^  sadden  arrival  at  Burgh  Weston,  instead 

**•  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  and  coocealing 

'S  aa  she  had  done,  hie  intention  of  calling 

■"tr,  Gower  to  account  might  have  been  dis- 

*toTered  in  time,  and  perhaps  even  frustrated. 

■»ot,  instead  of  this,  she  had  been  the  person 

'o  inform  him  of  every  particular  relating  to 

ojfdney's  conduct — to  inflame  his  passions  by 

^lescriptions  of  poor  Susan's  sufferings.     How 

blind  she  moat  have  been,  not  to  have  per- 

fCeived  his  aim ! 

Perhaps  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her 

e,  did  Florence  suffer  as  she  did  during  the 

first  fortnight  after  poor  Charles  was  laid  in 

*-lie  grave.     Her  remorse  and  despair  were 

snch,  that  tliey  almost  affected  her  reason. 

i^cr  some  days  she  absolutely  refused  all  non- 

^shment,  declaring  she  was  not  fit  to  live, 

^ince  her  folly  had  occasioned  the  death  of 

*ier  brother.     Her  grief,  however,  was  of  a 

*ery  different  nature  from  that  of  Susan;  it 

Vas  violent  and  overpowering  at  first,  but  it 
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was  transient.  By  degrees,  the  aj^oiiy  of  hw 
remorse  began  to  subside ;  the  awfu!  reaUtj 
of  death,  which  '  '  "  first  impressed  it«d/ 
60  forcibly  upon  ind,  diminished  uisen* 

sibly,  and  she  sooe  in  to  reason  intemallj 
upon  the  absurd;  reusing  herself,  or  fan- 

cying she  had  bei  any  way  instrameut^ 

in  hia  dreadful  end.  was  true  she  had  to!'! 
liiiu  the  piirtlcuhirs  of  Sydney's  conduct  tu 
her  sister ;  but  the  chief  features  of  the  case, 
and  the  worst,  lie  had  been  acquainted  wiUi 
already ;  and  his  rage  and  indignation  bad 
been  so  great  when  he  arrived,  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  increased.  It  was, 
perhaps,  stupid  in  her  not  to  have  guessed  his 
object  in  seeking  information  as  he  did ;  but 
tliat  that  object  could  have  been  in  any  waj 
frustrated  by  her  father,  even  if  he  had  known 
of  his  presence,  or  by  any  one  else,  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  for  a  moment.  Colonel  Bon- 
verie  had  believed,  indeed,  [as  they  all  had) 
that  Sydney  had  gone  abroad  immediatelT 
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after  liis  marriage,  and  was,  therefore,  out  of 
the  way  of  a  meeting.  Charles  never  would 
have  betrayed  to  his  father  that  such  a  thing 
was  in  his  mind ;  and,  even  had  he  been  de- 
layed in  his  search  for  a  few  days,  it  must 
have  taken  place  sooner  or  later,  and  his  life 
could  not  have  been  saved. 

In  this  manner  did  Florence  contrive  to 
reason  herself,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  the 
remorse  which  had  at  first  so  distracted  her, 
and  gradually  the  impression  of  horror  and 
poignant  grief  wore  off,  and  she  became  easier 
and  more  tranquil,  although  it  was  still  some 
time  before  her  nerves  could  recover  the  shock 
they  had  sustained. 

It  is  said  that  grief  has  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  bring  forth  the  real  disposition ;  and  a 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
was  afforded  in  the  conduct  of  these  two 
sisters — both  grieving  with  a  sorrow,  that  re- 
fused at  first  to  be  comforted,  for  one  dearly 
loved  and  early  lost.     Susan,  when  her  afflic- 
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tioD  was  at  its  utmost  height,  neTer  forgot 
that  of  her  father  and  sisters,  but  Btr(i% 
even  whilst  her  own  heart  was  bursting  wid 
pent-up  tears,  to  vripe  away  theirs  with) 
tender  hand.  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  mN 
rowed  as  one  alone  in  her  grief,  and  i 
though  the  calajr'*"  f^hat  had  weighcJ  b 
down  had  not  cru  jthers  also,  and  with 

still  more  deadly  ai  rerpowering  foree.  I 
her  opinion,  her  si  igs  made  it  imposHiU 
for  her  to  do  any  :  but  think  of  herael 

whilst  she   incah  ^   increased    thos*  (1 

others  by  her  ow  it  of  self-govemraetf 

and  the  obstinate  '  ice  with  wliich  shew 
sisted  all  efforts  at  persnasioa,  and  entreaties 
that,  for  her  own  sake,  she  woald  endeaToar 
to  give  way  less. 

It  was  singular,  however,  that,  althongb 
Florence  did  little  or  nothing  to  promote  h« 
father's  comfort,  or  mitigate  hJB  soirows,  and 
Sasan's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  that  object, 
Florence  was  the  one  Colonel  Bouverie  pre- 
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/erred,  for  she  resembled  bis  lost  Oharles  in 
i^pearance  and  in  manner.  And  bj  degrees 
this  resemblance,  and  a  certain  way  sbe  bad 
of  thwarting  bim  sometimes,  sometimes  con* 
tTBdicting,  and  sometimes  coaxing  bim,  ob- 
tained for  ber  a  degree  of  ascendency  over 
biBDi,  wbicb  none  of  tbe  otbers  possessed  ;  and 
yet  tbere  was  not  one  of  tbem  tbat  did  not 
deserve  it  far  more. 

From  the  time  of  his  son's  death.  Colonel 
^averie  altered  visibly  in  appearance;  he 
^cqnired  a  stoop,  from  which,  until  tbat  time, 
^e  bad  been  singularly  free.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing thing  to  his  old  friends  to  see  the  form, 
Vhich  years  and  bard  service  had  only  seemed 
if  possible  to  render  more  erect,  now  bent  be- 
neath tbe  weight  of  his  heavy  sorrow ;  and  tbe 
eyes,  under  whose  searching  glance  they  bad 
80  often  quailed,  now  dimmed  by  the  tears 
which  tbat  sorrow  bad  wrung  from  him.  In 
a  few  months  he  had  changed  from  the  hale 
Teteran  he  bad  been,  into  a  peevish  and  queru- 
lous old  man. 
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But  time  wore  on ;  and,  though  it  ne^ef 
could  bring  youth  to  ki/n  again,  nor  yetlbo  1 
hope  and  joyous  tranquillity  which  liad 
livened  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Burgli 
Weston,  it  soothed  the  hearts  of  some  wh( 
dwelt  there,  in  whom  life  was  yooager,  m 
hope  more  buoyant,  i — ""  it  outwardly  restore^, 
'    in  a  measure,  at  I  that  peace  which  hi 

been  so  rudely  br  i  in  upon.  Sydn' 
Gower's  name  was  i  ed  like  the  breath 
a  pestilence ;  the  s  st  allusion  to  it  wooH 

have  been  sufiicieni  rive  Colonel  Uouverit 

frantic ;  and,  thoug!  steps  were  more  fit- 


quently  turned  towa  that  quiet  churchvarf 
tlian  in  any  other  directiua,  lie  rarely  gpoke 
of  his  son  :  it  was  a  subject  as  yet  too  pmnfol 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  except  in  silence.  Bat  the 
abstracted  look,  the  frequent  sigh,  and  now 
and  then  a  half  uttered  exclamation,  told  suf- 
ficiently how  incessantly  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  that  sad  yet  cherished  recollection. 
It  had  been  ascertained,  at  the  investigation 
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which  the  sudden  and  violent  nature  of  poor 
Charles's  death  had  rendered  necessary,  that 
the  miserable  author  of  it  had  sailed  with  his 
infe  for  America,  immediately  after  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  from  that  period  nothing  further 
had  been  heard  of  them.     From  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  Julia  had  never  seen  her  parents ; 
^d,  when  those  parents  thought  of  her,  an 
ciile  in  a  distant  land,  poor,  friendless,  and 
^ted  to  one  whose  hand  was  stained  with 
Uood,  perhaps  their  indignation  at  her  ingra- 
titude and  disobedience  might  not  be  unmixed 
with  softer  feelings ;  and  they  might  feel  that, 
though  they  had  cast  her  off  as  an  alien  to  her 
fiunily  and  kindred,  she  yet  retained  some 
bold  upon  their  hearts — she  was  yet  the  child 
they  had  nursed  in  infancy,  and  cherished  in 
maturer  years. 

Happy  for  them,  had  the  prayers  they 
breathed  for  her  been  as  pure  and  earnest,  as 
foil  of  humble  forgiveness  and  fervent  suppli- 
i^tion,  as  those  which  ascended  daily  from 
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Susan's  heart  for  the  being  she  had  once 
dearly  loved,  and  who  was  now  nothing  m 
to  her  than  a  most  miserable  and  sinful  mori 
one  who  did,  indeed,  stand  in  need  of  pra; 
for  he  must  bear  about  with  him  the  cur» 
undying  recollection,  the  sting  of  never-ent 
remoree.  No  words  could  express  the  dej 
of  her  compassion  for  him  ;  but,  as  for  I 
that  was  a  word  on  which  she  thought » 
wonder — wonder  that  she  should  ever  have 
it  for  him.  The  murderer  of  her  broi 
might  he  looked  upon  vrithpilt/,  hut  she  shi 
with  loathing  from  the  thought  that  the  I 
which  had  so  often  in  former  times  pre 
hers,  had  shed  that  brother's  blood — she  t 
dered  at  herself  for  having  loved  him. 
a  shade  of  tenderness  remaJned  in  her  bo 
towards  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  I 
who  had  deserted  her.  All  that  was  forgot 
ohUterated.  He  was  the  man  who  had  i 
dered  his  friend,  and  her  hrother.  But, 
prayers — he  should,  indeed,  have  her  pray 
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and  neyer  in  the  early  morning,  when  she  first 
awoke  to  the  duties  of  another  day,  nor  in  the 
ealm  and  silent  night,  when  she  looked  up  at 
the  serene  sky,  and  longed  to  ascend  there  as 
to  her  home,  was  that  name,  rendered  dreadful 
in  recollection  "by  its  deed  of  blood,  omitted. 
Nor  was  Julia  forgotten.  Ah !  could  that 
wretched  pair  have  heard  the  prayers  breathed 
for  them  by  the  gentle  and  forgiving  heart  of 
that  young  girl  whom  they  had  once  so  cruelly 
injured,  what  would  have  been  their  feelings  ? 
But  they  heard  them  not. 
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refined 

Who  fett  each  wori  my  mot\h  he  bad, 

Sfrpne,  yet  warn  ;  i  i,  yet  firm  tus  mind, 

As  liille  louclieJ  aa  auj  ii>jn's  with  bail. 

Casllf  of  Mole--' 

JvJ : His  worda  areboitdti! 

Hi»  love  sin''ere — Ilia  tlioiighU  immaculate. 

Two  Gftiitlemtf.  of  FinKi. 


Oth :  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  1  love  iht^  not  | 

ChatM  ii  come  agaio. 

Moor  of  Veiaet. 

Alas!  how  slight  a  cause  may  move 
Diiiseiitiun  between  hearts  that  love ! 
A  something  light  as  air — a  look 

Some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  melaD- 
choly  events  I  have  related  took  place,  and 
time  had  wrought  some  of  its  usual  changes 
in  Burgh  Weston  and  its  inmates.     Colonel 
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onverie  still  lived;  but  he  had  become  an 
firm  and  indolent  old  man,  whose  chief 
ea8Ufe  consisted  in  being  wheeled  out  in 
immer  in  his  garden-chair,  or  sitting  under 
le  shade  of  the  cedar-tree  upon  the  terrace ; 
id  dozing  away  his  hours  by  the  chimney- 
^mer  in  winter.  The  lapse  of  time  had 
^stroyed  much  of  the  bitterness  of  his  grief 
^r  the  loss  of  his  son,  but  it  had  scarcely 
uninished  his  vivid  recollection  of  it ;  it  was 
^  the  thought  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
lind — the  remembrance  that  nothing  could 
estroy.  He  would  still  turn  his  steps  most 
fequently  towards  the  quiet  churchyard  of 
^urgh  Weston  ;  and  as,  with  folded  arms  and 
loping  head,  he  gazed  upon  the  little  group 
*f  tombstones  in  that  secluded  comer,  his 
ye  would  still  dwell  longest  upon  the  last  of 
^m^  and  he  would  feel  a  melancholy  plea- 
liB  in  the  thought  that  he  should  probably 
Mm  rest  beside  that  one. 
Two  of  Colonel  Bouverie's  daughters  were 
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marrie<i— Bessy  and  Anne — the  former  li 
country  gentleman  of  ancient  femily  aud  «*' 

cellent  fortune  in sshire ;  the  lattur  to  * 

clergyman  who  was  extremely  well  connccteci^ 
and  possessed  some  preferment.  Susan  li»* 
had  several  oilers  ;  some  of  them  most  adms 
tag^ous  ones  in  a  "'"•■'dly  point  of  view  (ftl 


her  singular  amial 
not  fail  to  be  api 
had  refused  them 
marry,  and  she  wi 
she  was  really  nece 
was  now  on  the 
Florence  was  gone 


and  cxcellenoe  ( 
ited  at  la»t)  ;  but  4 
She  hud  no  desire  l| 
ginning  to  hope  t 
{  at  home.     Flore 
F  marriage,  and  ' 

fether  and  she  woi 


be  left  alone  ;  and  if  he  had  not  yet  learned  tti  1 
love  her,  be  bad  long  ago  become  completelj  | 
dejiendent  ujion  her.  Florenee,  indeed,  slill 
continued  to  be  his  favuurite  child,  for  ibt-rc 
was  still  the  same  voice  and  countenance  tint 
reminded  him  of  Charles  ;  but  Florence  added 
little  to  bis  comfort,  and,  except  for  the  pride 
of  possessing  so  beautiful  a  daughter,  and  the 
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pleasure  this  resemblance  occasioned  him,  he 
mig^t  as  well  have  been  without  her  alto- 
gether.   Bat  Snsan  was  still  the  same  de- 
nted, indefatigable  being  she  had  been  years 
sgo;  or  rather,  she  was  more  indefatigable, 
more  devoted  than  ever.     She  seemied  to  live 
iNit  to  perform  his  wishes  and  contribute  to 
lu8  comfort ;  and  habit  had  long  since  ren- 
dered her  essential  to  the  latter.     She  ap- 
peared to  have  settled  down  unrepiningly  into 
tiie  character  that  Florence  had  early  assigned 
to  her — that  of  an  old  maid  ;  and  had  her  ob- 
ject been  to  show  to  the  world  how  beautiful 
tod  amiable  such  a  character  (usually  so  de- 
spised)  may   be   rendered,   she   might  most 
certainly  have  offered  an  instance   of  it  in 
lierself. 

Never  did  a  more  beautiful  and  disinte- 
■ested  spirit  than  that  of  Susan  Bouverie  shed 
tB  radiance  over  the  ^  miry  paths'  of  this 
elfish  world  —  never  did  more  active  and 
elf-denying  benevolence  spread  its  influence 
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around,  npon  every  spot  within  the  sphere 
its  power.     She  seemed  to  go  out  of  heiselt, 
to  sympathise    with    every    weakness,  ci 
suffering,  every  hope  of  her  fellow-creatures-^ 
the  love  she  bore  to  God  was,  indeed,  re- 
flected back  upon  the  beings  of  his  cnaiti( 
and  her  life  was  a  *"",utiful  exemplifical 
of  the  fruits  which         Qospe!  produces. 

It  was  not  in  acrifices,  nor  in  stii 

ing  esertions,  that  i         livine  spirit  of  cba 
and  love  chiefly  n  ^ted  itself,  thongli  oo- 

casiions  for  these  '  uot  always  wanting — 

it  was  in  the  ever  intercourse  of  life— 

the  petty  sacrifices-  [>  continual  endurance 
— tlie  unchauging  gentleness  —  the  willing 
aid — it  was  in  these,  that  she  hourly,  momen- 
tarily sought  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of 
all  around  her,  and  plucking  from  it  the  mi- 
nutest thorns,  to  substitute  roses  instead.  If 
by  a  gentle  answer  she  coold  soothe  irrita- 
tion, or  by  a  sacrifice  of  time  procure  amoBe- 
ment    for    another,    was    it    not    sa    much 
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giined  in  the  stun  of  human  enjoyment — 8o 
much  spared  from  the  far  greater  sum  of 
^  famiui  snffering?  And  how  sweet  to  oifer 
up  to  Qod  every  little  sacrifice— to  feel  that 
it  was  for  his  sake  each  was  made ! 

And  Snsan  was  happy — ^yes,  strange  as  such 

^>pine8S  may  seem  to  the  vain  and  worldly, 

Ae  was  happy !     She  had  snifered  much^- 

ber  yonng  affections  had  been  crushed — her 

worldly  prospects  had  been  blighted — and 

50W,  her  lot  was  one  of  endurance — often 

ridiculed,  ofi;en  neglected — rarely  sympathised 

with.     By  most  it  would  have  been  thought 

a  miserable  lot ;  but  she  was  happy,  for  she 

liad  given  up  all  to  God,  and  her  heart  was 

fall  of  peace  and  love,  and  fervent  hope — 

such  hope  as  is  in  itself  a  foretaste  of  that 

heaven  to  which  it  points. 

Susan  had  sorrows,  however;  and  one  of 
the  bitterest  arose  from  her  anxiety  about 
Florence,  whose  ungovernable  and  selfish  dis- 
position gave  promise  of  much  suffering  to 
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herself,  and  those  witb  whom  her  lot  ehoil^  ' 
in  fnture  be  cast.  Now,  howeTcr,  die  i 
about  to  be  onited  to  oue  whose  ( 
was  90  superior  to  her  own,  that  the  0147 
wonder  was,  how  he  couM  ever  have  bccS 
blinded  as  he  was  to  her  defects ;  and  sh« 
loved  him  with  —  '■**"-3linient  so  ardent,  ai»<J 
such  an  en]  miration,    that  Siuaui 

was  not  without  1  that  the  qualities  Pl«* 

rence  valued  so  'in  his  character  sh* 

might  yet  learn  to  ite  in  her  own. 

Florence  had  mi  ess  in  society  hitherto, 

than  most  girls  of  1  ge.  Prom  the  period 
of  Charles's  death,  r  father  had  entireh 
given  up  the  worW,  and  lus  daughters  had 
been  forced  to  depend  upon  the  protection  of 
strangers  whenever  they  went  into  pablic.  One 
of  the  things  at  which  Florence  had  always 
chafed  most  bitterly,  had  been  what  she  tenned 
their  want  of  proper  advantages ;  for  CoIihkI 
Bouverie  would  hardly  ever  entertain  any  one 
at  home.     Still,  she  had  been  exceedingly  ad> 
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mired,  for  it  was  impossible  that  beauty  such 
as  hers  should  not  produce  its  natural  effect. 
Sie  had  had  several  offers,  and  some  by  no 
uans  undesirable  ones;  though  the  some- 
lAat  contracted  sphere  in  which  thej  moved, 
ifor  their  father  would  never  suffer  them  to 
{[0  to  London),  had  prevented  her  from  being 
nought,  as  she  otherwise  would  have  been,  hj 
tlK^se  somewhat  above  her. 

But  Florence  had  grown  ambitious  as  she 
grew  older :  it  was  not  enough  now  for  her  to 
marrj — she  must  marry  weU.    She  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  settling  down  in  a  quiet  par- 
sonage, like  Anne  ;  and  even  Bessy,  installed 
as  mistress  of  Somerbank  Park,  with  her  gen- 
tlemanlike husband,  her  well-appointed  esta- 
blishment, and  liberal  allowance  of  pin-money, 
-was  scarcely  an  object  of  envy  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  learnt  to  know  her  own  value,  or  ra- 
ther the  value  of  her  beauty ;  and  it  was  not 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Gower  or  Mr.  Mordaunt 
that  she  now  sought  to  captivate. 
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But  while  Florence  waa  thinking  of  captJ' 
vating,  she  suddenly,  and  most  nnintentionallVl 
became  captivated  herself.     Whilst  on  a  virfl 
at  a  neighbouring  country-house,  she  met 
certain  Sir  Aubrey  Harcourt,  of  whom  sheha* 
often  heard,  for  he  had  been  formerly  in  heti 
brother's  regiment ;  and  his  acquaintance  waa 
no  sooner  made,  than  she  felt  she  never  ttiaherf 
to  know  another.     There  was  something  ge- 
nerous, frank,  and  true  about  this  man  which 
won  her  heart  at  once ;  for  Florence  was  not 
devoid  of  high  and  noble  feelings,  though  the? 
were  always  dimmed,  and  often,  for  a  time; 
destroyed,  by  her  great  and  withering  defects. 

Aubrey  Harcourt  was,  indeed,  one  whom 
any  woman  might  well  be  proud  to  love. 
High-spirited,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  bis 
principles  were  yet  grounded  on  the  onl/ 
really  solid  foundation — that  of  religion.  He 
had  mixed  in  the  world  (for  he  professed  not 
that  stem  morality  which  wotdd  exclude  man- 
kind from  every  scene  of  gaiety  and  pleasure); 
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**«(  lie  had  seeu  its  follies  find  its  vices,  and 
•lad  risen  superior  to  the  former,  whilst  he 
sfcuniied  the  latter.     He  was  a  remarkable 
t»eing,  that   Aubrey    Harcourt  —  bo  wann- 
•**arted  and  enthusiastic  ;  yet  with  a  firmneps 
**Jmind  and  decision  of  purpose  which  no  en- 
ities  could  shake,  no  power  overcome.     He 
a  man  of  the  world  too — had  lived  in  the 
"^*'orld,  though  never  ybr  it,  and  had  been  fiat- 
^^rad,  and  sought  after,  and  courted  by  its 
STwt  ones  ;  yet  he  still  retained  all  that  fresh- 
*less  and  parity  of  feeling  which  the  world 
^.Inioet  invariably  destroys.     He  was  remark- 
^■lle  for  his  gentlemanlike  bearing,  and  that 
J>«aliar  tone  of  lofty  breeding,  which  is  never 
attained  but  by  intercourse  with  the  most  po- 
lished part  of  society  ;  yet  Aubrey  Harcourt 
"^^a*  never  known  to  cut  a  vulgar  acquaintance 
^B  bis  life.     Nobody  looked  at  his  tall  cora- 
^Handing   figure,    his    aristocratic   head,    and 
finely- chiselled   features,    without   a   certain 
TBjue  impression  that  he  might  be  what  the 
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world  calla  *fine,'  so  thoroughly  patriciaB  «u 
his  whole  air  and  appearance ;  but  thb  im- 
pression vanished  the  instant  he  began  to 
converse.  Refined  and  high-bred  himself  in  » 
peculiar  degree,  he  was  yet  singidarly  indol- 
gent  to  the  want  of  such  qualities  in  othen, 
and  never  suffered  them  to  weigh  for  a  mooient 
in  his  mind  when  compared  with  the  more  im- 
portant qualities  of  the  heart. 

Bnt  his  generosity  was  perhaps  full  as  strik- 
ing as  any  other  part  of  his  character.  He 
was  poor;  for,  although  the  only  son  of  id 
old  English  baronet,  the  extravagance  of  his 
grandfather  bad  (completely  beggare<l  the  ft- 
mily  estate  \  and  his  father,  who  had  alwsji 
been  distressed  for  money,  bad  at  last  been 
forced,  though  reluctantly,  to  sell  it ;  so  thai 
the  young  Sir  Aubrey,  who  ought  to  have  filial 
one  of  the  most  influential  situations  in  the 
country,  as  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  the  possessor  of 
an  ancient  and  extem^ive  property,  suweedcd. 
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in  fact,  on  the  death  of  hk  father,  to  an  in- 
oome  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  a-year, 
and  not  a  single  acre  of  land.  This,  however, 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants,  his 
tastes  and  habits  being  very  simple ;  but  the 
alienation  of  the  acres,  which  had  been  in  his 
family  for  so  many  generations,  was  a  subject 
of  bitter  regret  to  him ;  for  if  he  had  a  weak- 
ness, it  wiuS'Ou  the  score  of  his  ancient  and 
distinguished  family. 

Although  Harcourt  was  poor,  however  — 
and,  of  course,  well  known  to  be  so — nothijig 
oonld  exceed  his  liberality ;  he  spent  far  more 
upon  others  than  he  did  upon  himself ;  not  go 
much  from  principle  (for  we  are  bound  to  re- 
present him  in  his  true  light)  as  from  an  un- 
selfishness of  character — a  naturally  liberal  dis- 
position, which  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  giving.  If  o  tale  of  real  distress  was  ever 
listened  to  by  him  unmoved,  and  never  was 
his  mite  withheld  from  those  who  really  needed 
succour.     His  was  the  true  liberality  of  soul ; 
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not  that  which  seeks  to  moke  the  greatest* 
display  upon  a  little ;  but  that  which  ■woulA 
rather  deny  itself  a  luxury  that  could  other' 
wise  be  afforded,  than  withhold  from  a  suffer*-' 
ing  feUow-creatnre  a  more  essential  comfort- 
Yes  !  he  was  indeed  a  singular  being  —  (ioMi- 
Aubrey  Harcourt !  This  heartless  and  selfiekx 
world  can  boast  but  few  such. 

And  this  was  the  man  to  whom  Florenc* 
Bouverie  had  given  her  heart.  She  was  cap- 
tivated by  him  at  once  ;  his  very  want  of 
adulation  to  herself ;  his  free  and  open  van- 
ner,  so  different  from  that  of  most  men  who 
approached  her  (and  who  seemed  to  think  that 
compliments  and  flattery  were  the  only  wordi 
she  could  like  to  listen  to) ;  his  handsome 
■countenance  and  noble  figure,  and  the  original 
tone  of  bis  conversation — all  combineU  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  upon  her  which  she  could 
not  dispel ;  and  almost  before  she  had  admitteil 
to  herself  how  much  she  wished  that  he  should 
like  her,  she  found  she  was  beginning  to  like 
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"ina  very  serioosly  herself.    This  circumstance, 

however,  soon  rendered  her  irresiatible  to  him. 

She  no  longer  flirted  with  every  dangler  whom 

»*er  beauty  attracted  to  her  side  ;  his  appro- 

t>ation  was  what  she  coveted  ;  he  was  the  per- 

^^<yn  whose  admiration  she  sought  to  obtain. 

^t*here  was  a  something  generous,  high-minded, 

^*-3id  true  about  him — it  was  impossible  to  say 

**3what  it  consisted,  but  he  bore  it  about  him 

**i  every  word  and  look  —  which  inspired  her 

'    "^^th  a  far  greater  respect  than  she  had  ever 

B^ek  before  for  any  one.     The  love  of  such  a 

'•  *:toan,  she  thought,  was  indeed  worth  having. 

And  Aubrey  loved  her ; — yes,  with  all  the 

^"trength  of  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  nature ; 

*«r  Florence  could  be  fascinating  when  she 

^^liose,  and  she  waa  beautiful  as  the  fairest 

'^Taion  of  a  dream.     How  could  he  ever  guess 

^lat  those  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  so  full  of  deep 

^d  impassioned    feeling,    could    flash    with 

.^        ^ger,  jealousy,  and  a  thousand  other   evil 

1^    passions,  or  that  the  pure  and  happy  expres- 
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sion  of  that  faiiltleee  face  could  turn  to  ow- 
bid  gloom  and  sullen  discontent  ?  and  yet  il 
was  80. 

Now,  however — such  was  the  power  of  the 
engrossing  feeling  that  had  taken  powession 
of  her  soul,  that  for  the  time  all  else  was  for- 
gotten— all  other  objects  became  sec^ndan. 
In  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one,  her  fierM, 
ungovemed  temper  slept  subdued. 

At  length  fae  spoke  ;  and  when  she  listened 
to  the  timid  yet  passionate  confession  of  thrt 
love  which  she  would  have  given  all  she  pos- 
sessed ou  earth  to  obtain,  she  felt  there  &i 
exist  a  happiness  in  this  world,  of  which  she 
had  never  dreamed  before. 

Ob  !  love,  love,  how  beautiful  and  celeetiil 
a  thing  art  tbou !  Philosophers  may  econ 
thee,  and  moralists  condemn  ;  thou  mayat  ht 
abused,  degraded,  vilified — and,  oh  !  how  mi*' 
understood  !  But  thy  nature  caimot  change; 
thou  art  still  the  same  glorious  light  shining 
for  once,  as  the   poet  sings,  '  On  life's  dull 
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stream  ;'  the  only  glimpse  of  heaven  our  frail 

iiature  kaows  ;  the  only  faint  idea  by  which 

*e    can    image    immortality.      Those    who 

Would  deride,  or  scorn,  or  degrade,  have  not 

inown  thee ;   those  who  speak  of  thee  with 

contempt,  as  of  a  weakness  or  a  delusion,  do 

lot  prove  their  own  inability  to  comprehend 

those  who  would  avoid  thee  as  a  snare, 

little  know  how  pure  thou  art.     Alas !  it  is 

but  too  true  that  thou  comest  but  once  in  a 

lifetime.     We  cannot  cherish  thee  here  ;  our 

i-'Umate  is  too  cold  for  thy  beautiful  nature, 

and  the  purple  light  upon  thy  deathless  wings 

^■tton  fades  among  its  impurities.    Thou  leavest 

BpB  for  thine  own  radiant  shores  ;    and  in  vain 

^Ve  seek  thee,  covet  thee,  look  for  thee  again  ; 

Hpiy  freshness  is  gone,  and  thou  shalt  return 

1">  more.     But,  ah  !  who  that  has  known  thee 

o&ce  can  ever  forget   thee,    thou    brightest 

'  emauation  from  above  ?"     One   glimpse    of 

tW  is  enough  for  mortality,  and  the  spot 

»'iiere  thy  sweet  light  fell  shall  be  remein- 
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bered,  though  the  light  itself  be  gone !  Yet. 
how  many  go  down  to  the  grave  without  eio 
having  known  thee  ?  how  many  more  wHj 
thy  freshness,  and  grieve  thy  purest  spirit  bj 
the  coarseness,  the  pafisione,  and  the  selfigb* 
ness  of  this  world?. . .  .Not  here,  not  here, 
canst  thou  flourish  long,  0  Love  I  but  in 
those  immortal  regions  whence  thou  comegt, 
we  may  hope  to  behold  thee  as  thou  art. 

Florence  and  Aubrey  were  plighted  to  eiA 
other ;  and  now  succeeded  that  period  ot 
ecstacy  which  (to  borrow  the  words  of  u 
exquisite  and  indeed  unrivalled  author)  isu 
'  a  little  interval  suspended  between  two  ete^ 
nities  —  the  past  and  the  future.'  Florence, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  perfectly,  intensely  happy  ;  and  m 
for  Aubrey,  suflice  it  to  say  that  he  had  never 
really  loved  before. 

A  brief  period  of  uninterrupted  rapture  suc- 
ceeded ;  but,  alas  !  what  Eden  ever  existed 
in  this  world  where  the  serpent  did  not  soon 
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creep  in,  and  destroy  the  beauty  and  peace 
of  the  scene  !     As  long;  as  Florence  had  been 
yel  doubtful  of  Aubrey's  affection  (for  true 
loTe  is  strangely  timid  and  incredulous)  all 
traces  of  her  peculiar  faults  had  been  com- 
pletely concealed.     Not  that  she  had  intended 
■to  deceive  him,  nor  to  appear  better  in  his 
^.yw  than  she  really  was  (for,  with  all  her  de- 
fects, Florence  was  not  naturally  deceitful) ; 
l>"iit  the  one  overwhelming  anxiety  that  had 
ocenpied  her  had  absorbed  all  else  ;    her  pas- 
sioBs  had  been  hushed  in  the  mighty  suspense 
—  the  harrowing  doubt  of  whether  she  were 
teally  beloved — the  fear    that   she  was  not 
worthy  to  be  so.     But  when  she  did  at  last 
discover  that  she  was  worshipped  with  all  the 
ardour  and  eagerness,  that  even  she  could  de- 
sire by  that  virtuous,  noble  heart ;  and  when 
thi  firet  rapture  of  this  conviction  had  in  a 
measure  subsided,  then  it  was  that  the  cloven 
foot  first  began  to  betray  itself,  and  those 
faaits  which  had  been  smothered  for  a  time. 
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but  not  destroyed,  began  to  peep  forth  agufc 
though  with  a  modified  aspect.  She  0(«W 
not  always  conceal  her  love  of  power,  still  lew 
her  fondness  for  general  admiration.  TIk 
former  was  a  defect  Aubrey  thought  pan- 
Uarly  unpleasing  in  a  woman,  and  the  lawt 
was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him,  sup- 
posing that  her  love  resembled  his  in  nature 
and  degree.  He  felt  that  to  him  she  was  all 
in  all ;  he  cared  not,  wished  not  for  the  sJ- 
miration  of  any  but  her ;  her  smile,  her  look 
of  love  fixed  upon  him,  were  enough.  Ho* 
was  it  that  it  was  not  so  with  her  ? 

Her  selfishness,  too  — ■  though  to  him  she 
rarely  shewed  it — (for  he  was  become  douet< 
if  possible,  than  herself),  still  betrayed  itsdf 
to  others  ;  and  he  was  not  one  t«  be  satisfid 
with  amiability  to  himself,  in  the  woman  be 
loved,  if  to  the  rest  of  the  world  she  were  not 
amiable  too.  He  had  fondly  believed  ber 
perfect — gentle,  disinterested,  generous  ;  soeli 
a  being  as    from    his  earliest  daj-s   he  1»J 
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*lreatned  of;  ■who,  whilst  her  heart  should  be 

for  him,  her  warmest,  tenderest  affections  his, 

niight  yet  be  loved  by  all  for  her  own  sake, 

mating  him  glory  in  the  wife  he  had  chosen  ; 

one   whom  he  could    worship  for  her  very 

irtnes,  and  who  would  lead  him  on  to  higher 

tbooghtg,    and,    walking  hand-in-hand    with 

nira  through  life,  would  strew  his  path  with 

Kjjiowers,  and  make  a  heaven  of  a  world  like 

^pbis.     Such  had  been  his  hope.     Alas !  how 

"ften   are   onr   hopes    disappointed    in    this 

chequered  scene ! 

»The  first  trifling  disagreement  that  oc<'nrred 
wiween  them,  took  place  soon  after  his  intro- 
^nction  at  Bnrgh  Weston,  where  he  was,  of 
wnrse,  invited  as  soon  as  Florence  had  in- 
fonned  her  father  of  his  proposal,  which  had 
Wn  made  at  the  house  of  the  above-men- 
tioned neighbour.  For  the  first  few  days  all 
hid  gone  smoothly ;  there  had  been  no  diffi- 
calties  as  to  settlements,  for  he  was  completely 
own  master,    and    his    disposition    was 
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SO  liberal,  tbat  Colonel  BouTerie  had  notbiiU 
to  do  but  to  ease  his  own  conscience,  by  obea- 
ving  that  his  future  son-in-law  was  proposin*: 
to  settle  more  on  his  daughter  than  was  obmI 
under  such  circamstances.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, he  "  must  do  as  he  chose, "  and  he  cW 
to  do  as  he  had  at  first  intended ;  thereti]' 
giving  Florence  great  pleasure,  not  for  ^ 
sake  of  the  money,  which  she  trusted  migiit 
never  be  hers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  iiD- 
pression  which  his  liberality  must  prodnw 
upon  others.  She  was  proud  of  him — inn* 
pressibly  proud ;  aud  happy  to  see  that  be 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  both  her  father 
and  sister.  Susan  had  often  feared  that  sbe 
would  make  an  imprudent  choice  ;  but,  wh»t 
could  Susan  say  now  ?  she  admitted  his  supe- 
riority; and  the  earnest  heartfelt  manner  in 
which  she  had  said,  "  Oh,  Florence,  yon  are. 
indeed,  most  fortunate !  be  worthy  of  him," 
proved  sufficiently  what  opinion  she  had  i3' 
ready  formed  of  his  character.     All  was  sun- 
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shine,  therefore,  for  the  first  few  days — perfect 
ttuallojed  happiness  ! . .  but  then  came  a  cloud, 
^k  xery  little  cloud. 

^P  "Do  come  and  walk  with  me,  my  darliug," 
*siid  Aubrey,  one  morning,  bending  over  his 
■*«loTed,  as  she  eat  at  her  embroidery-frame, 
^Irinking  in,  with  charmed  ears,  those  assu- 
'^nces  of  love  which  seem  to  be  among  the  few 
■things  in  this  world,  that  become  sweeter  by 
ft'eqaent  repetition,  "  You  cannot  think 
■**'iiat  a  lovely  day  it  is — as  mild  as  May.  Let 
*iie  put  by  this  tiresome  frame,  which  1  hate, 
for  it  takes  up  so  much  of  your  attention 
from  me  ;  and  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come 
out." 

id  he  took  the  tiny  hand,  which  hardly 
sisted  him,  and  pressed  it  in  bis  own,  con- 
I  wiuiug  to  hold  it  so  as  to  prevent  her  from 
I  foing  on  with  her  work. 

"  In  ten  minutes  more  I  will  go,"  said  Flo- 
snce,  raising  her  splendid  eyes,  and  fixing 
tilem  upon  him  with  an  expression  that  made 
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tbem  a  tmndred  times  more  beaatifal;  "btt 
I  must  first  finish  this  bit — there,  just  to  flul 
point.  You  see  I  set  myself  this  task  befiW 
I  got  up,   and  I  must  do  it  —  ten  uudiK^ 

more ." 

Any  woman  in  the  world  bat  Florawc. 


'  Seing  so  beloved,  woaU 
I  put  by  her  work,  (le- 
{uest  of  her  lovfr.  flsi 
iw  dangerous  to  jiM 
ngth  of  his  affection  b; 

like,  my  darling,"  mi 
le  Btill  held.     "  I  hsw 


loving  as  she  did,  f ' 
have  risen  at  once 
lighted  to  grant  th 
she  had  a  pleasure 
to !)  in  testing  the  i 
various  petty  trfali 

"  It  must  be  as 
he,  pressing  the  ha 
HO  will  but  yours." 

At  that  moment  Susan  entered  the  rootu, 
ready  |)re])ared  for  a  walk.  She  was  going  W 
see  a  pour  neighbour  who  was  ill ;  her  eip*- 
ditions  had  generally  some  such  charit«t>le 
object. 

"  Sensible  person,"  exclaimed  Aubrey,  » 
she  entered  ;  "  more  sensible  than  mi/  darling'. 
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0  will  uot  let  me  persuade  her  to  make  the 
"lost  of  this  lovely  day ;  but  sits  stitching  and 
stitching  away  at  her  eternal  embroidery,  till 
^  aoi  half  mad." 

"  Tea  minutes,"  exclaimed  Florence,  without 
'"^ng  her  bead,  and  still  pursuing  her  work, 

"only  ten  minutes ." 

■Perhaps  something  might  be  passing  through 
Susan's  mind  of  an  unpleasing  nature,  for  she 
looked  graver  than  usual.  It  was  the  first 
tifne  she  had  seen  Florence  make  the  smallest 
opposition  to  a  wish  of  Aubrey's. 

"  Oh  do  go  now,  dear  Florence,"  said  she, 
"pray  do  ;  you  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
jou  have  your  things  on,  you  know,  and  I 
'lire  say  Sir  Aubrey  is  not  used  to  sit  in  the 
lioiise  the  whole  morning  as  he  has  done  lately. 

Do  go ." 

Had  no  one  been  present  but  her  sister  and 
iereelf,  Florence  would  have  made  so  sharp  a 
reply  as  efleetually  to  stop  all  further  eutrea- 
1  Susan's  part ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  only 
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answered  with  an  impatient  tone  which  grated 
somewhat  upon  one  ear  that  was  attentinljf 
listening,  "  »i 
I  tell  you,  in  te 
before  I" 

8u8an  turned 
at  her  heart. 
the  fierce  flashing  i 


e  me  !  don't  tease  mel   ■ 
utes  I  will  f^,  and  not   1 

rith  a  feeling  of  radnes 
lew  bat  too  well  v1h6h 


,at  eye  portended. 


early  to  begin,"  thought  she 

"  And  where  are  you  going  to,  Susan?"  in- 
quired Sir  Aubrey,  after  a  moment's  silen«, 
during  which,  perhaps,  bis  thoughts  had  beeo 
busy. 

"  Only  a  very  little  way  into  the  village." 
"  "What  say  you  to  me  for  a  companion?  1 
can  be  back  by  the  time  my  Florence's  ten 
minutes  to  finish  her  work,  and  the  ten  more 
she  will  take  to  put  it  away,  and  the  ten  more 
she  will  take  to  get  on  her  bonnet,  making 
thirty  altogether,  are  over.  Suppose  we  take 
a  little  fraternal  walk  together." 

"  Oh,  pray  do !"  cried  Florence,  bending  I'M" 
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head  still  lower  over  her  frame,  to  conceal  her 
heightened  colour ;  "  pray  do .... " 

There  was  nothmg  in  her  tone  which  any 

stranger  would  have  observed,  but  Susan,  who 

knew  it  well,  perceived  that  which  made  her 

inexpressibly  anxious  he  should  not  go  with 

her. 

Oh  no,*'  she  exclaimed,  somewhat  hastily,  , 
you  had  much  better  stay  with  Florence.  I 
daie  say  she  will  be  ready  soon ;  and  I  am 
Soing  to  a  cottage,  which  would  only  bore 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  should  imagine  I  am  so 

^^y  bored,"  he  replied ;  "  things  may  bore 

^e— K)ften  do  —  but  not  going  to  a  cottage  ; 

^  in  this  particular  instance  it  will  be  a  plea- 

^  with  you  for  a  companion." 

Plorence  stitched  away  more  assiduously 
thaa  ever ;  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in- 
tent upon  her  embroidery.     Susan   lingered 
near  the  firame. 

"  Won't  you  go  and  get  ready,  dear  Flo- 

VOL.  II.  K 


l'^'^;^  ■  I '  "  What  is  the  use  of  plaguing  i 

cried  FlorcDce,  angrily;  "have  I  not 


t 
J 


'  '^  I  will  not  go  till  I  have  finished  this 

**  Come,  Susan/*  said  Anbrej,  join 
and  taking  her  by  the  arm,  "  yoa  ai 
walk  together.** 

And  she  no  longw  leiiBted.  She li 
almost  better  to  let  him  accompany  Im 
leave  him  with  Morence  in  her  praa 
Will  it  be  believed  that,  aa  Flov 
finishing  the  fiital  bit  of  work  which  1 
dnced  the  first  exhibition  of  temper  1 
had  witnessed  from  her,  the  tears  fell  1 
eyes,  and  her  hearf  swelled  with  jeak 
mortified  pride  ?  She  would  have  gi 
thing  to  recall  what  had  passed— to  In 
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it  ■were  never  ftnishcd  at  all,  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  utter  indifterence  to  her.  And  yet  to 
have  given  him  paiu  —  one  so  tender,  so  de- 
moted to  her,  and  for  such  an  object !  for  she 
liad  done  so — she  had  seen  it  in  his  counte- 
nance. Still,  she  could  not  forgive  him  for 
baving  left  her;  and  to  accompany  Susan, 
too !  her  eyes  flashed  at  the  thought. 

Florence  finished  to  the  point  she  had  re- 
solved, and  then  slowly,  deliberately  proceeded 
I  to  put  away  her  work,  all  the  time  chafing  in- 
l^wdly  to  think  of  the  lengthened  period  Au- 
IW  bad  voluntarily  absented  himself  from 
I  her.  And  when,  after  a  full  half  hour  of 
I  flawdhng  in  her  room,  she  at  last  descended 
I  ftady  dressed,  and  found  him  waiting  for  her 
I  Oltbe  (irawing-room,  and  he  advanced  to  greet 
I  W  with  a  happy,  open  countenance,  which 
I  Aewed  that  he,  at  least,  retained  no  malice  for 
I  tiiat  had  passed— instead  of  retumingthe  eager 
saure  of  his  hand  as  he  drew  her  arm  within 
U,  she  suffered  it  to  remain  passively  in  his 
K  2 
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grasp,  and  made  him  the  coldest  Mid  slioTta(-< 
reply  she  could  devise.  And  all  the  time,  whiW 
she  did  this,  her  1  was  glowing  with  lo« 

towards  him ;  she  I  have  seized  that  hiffl 

and  covered  it  sses  —  she  could  liM 

strained  him  to  hi  lom;  but  pride,  lliei 

men  pride,  was  h  her  heart ;  she  fancil 

she  had  been  r  ,  and  she  could  not  n 

sist  the  desire  to  punish  him, 

"  Are  you  not  well  to-day,  my  darling?" 
inquired  Sir  Aubrey,  a  few  minutes  after  they 
had  quitted  the  house.  He  hoped  she  wonU 
say  "  No;"  he  clung  to  any  excuse  —  anj 
thing  rather  than  the  dreaded  certainty  that 
it  was  temper  which  caused  her  change  of 
manner. 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  a  cold, 
clear,  deliberate  voice  by  his  side. 

"  Have  I  offended  you  ?" 

"  Oh!  by  no  means." 

"  Then  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  the 
matter  ?"  cried  he,  with  sudden  energy,  which 
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she  so  little  expected,  that  for  the  moment  it 
almost  took  away  her  breath.  "  You  answer 
™©  with  monosyllables,  and  put  on  a  manner 
''^hich  is  enough  to  freeze  one.  If  you  are 
D^ither  unwell  nor  angry,  what,  in  Heaven's 
'^^^^e,  are  you  ?  not  out  of  temper,  I  hope . . . 
*  ^^haps,  however,  you  would  prefer  walking 
*^y  yourself  in  your  present  mood ;  "  and  he 
^^opped  her  arm,  and  was  turning  away — but 
*"^e  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Aubrey,  do  not  be  so  angry !  "  she 
Cried,  her  own  resentment  vanishing  at  once 
before  the  fear  of  his  displeasure,  and  the  sor- 
row of  seeing  those  eyes  look  so  coldly  upon 
her.  "  I  have  been  \iTong,  very  wrong ;  but 
I  am  so  sorry ....  Forgive  me ;  I  was  hurt 
that  you  left  me — angry  that  you  should  pre- 
fer to  walk  with  Susan,  rather  than  to  stay 
with  me.    It  was  very  foolish — very." 

"  Indeed  it  was,"  replied  he,  more  calmly ; 
**  very  foolish,  and  worse  than  foolish,  my  dear 
Ploreuoe.    I  could  not  have  believed  you  ca- 
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WIVES.        ^n 


pable  of  such  a  proof  of  temper — my  Florences 
whom  I  thought  so  perfect." 

"  Oh,  Aubrey !  I  was  indeed  wrong,  verj 
wrong — I  feel  it  now  ;  but  if  I  had  not  lovM 
you  it  would  not  have  been  so.  What  woiik 
I  not  give  that  it  had  not  happened !  Bm 
try  to  forget  it,  dearest  Aubrey — will  yoi 
not  ?  " 

And  she  looked  up  pleadingly  in  his  foctt 
with  those  loving  eyes  tilled  with  tears.  Hon 
irresistible  she  could  be  sometimes  \ 

"  Sweetest,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  forgira 
nees,"  be  said,  drawing  ber  closer  to  bimi 
"  such  a  word  ought  never  to  bare  been  men 
tioned  between  you  and  me.  Bat  all  is  f(tt< 
given ;  your  sweet  candour  makes  amends  fd 
all.  Yet,  ah !  my  Florence,  let  not  such  I 
scene  ever  occur  again  between  us !  it  wooU 
break  my  heart  to  see  you  any  thing  but  peP 
Jcct." 

A  pang  shot  through  her  heart  at  the«l 
words — a  presentiment  of  future  erU— a  doubt 
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®^  herself,  or  rather  a  consciousness  of  what 

^^was, 

**  Ah !  I  am  very,  very  far  from  perfect,** 
^e  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ^'  and  most  un- 
worthy of  you/' 

^nd  notwithstanding  that  she  exerted  her- 
^^If  to  the  utmost  to  be  pleasant  to  him  during 
^^e  remainder  of  their  walk,  and  to  make  up 
ft>^  the  error  of  temper  which  she  so  bitterly 
i^^etted,  she  saw  that  he  was  less  light- 
k^^rted  than  usual.  He  strove  to  appear  the 
*^*ie,  indeed ;  but  he  could  not  completely 
^hsdce  off  the  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
'^^ighed  upon  his  mind.     This  gave  her  pain. 

**  Aubrey,"  she  said,  at  last,  gently  press- 

« 

>*^g  the  arm  she  held,  "  you  have  not  forgot- 

^H  my  fault  —  you  are  still  thinking  of  it. 

Oannot  you  forgive  your  Florence,  for  the  sake 

^f  the  love  she  bears  you  ?'* 

"  Florence,  I  have  forgiven  you,  and  you 
^^  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  To  confess  a 
^t  as  you  have  done,  and  to  regret  it,  are 
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worthy  of  your  noble  mind.  Still,  tbuik  it 
not  unbind,  love,  if  I  cannot  at  once  for^ 
tlie  iiiipres  ed.    It  will  Boon  pass 

away  ;  bi  (  was  ouT_first  dead — 

and  we  were  ao  ha]  ifore  !.  .1  thought nj 
Florence  perl        ' 

"  Alas,  yo  nd  me  so  I "  she  agua 

repeated;  "hutforyu.  sake,  I  trust,  in  time, 
I  may  learn  to  resemble  you." 

And  the  wish  was  at  that  moment  most 
earnestly  felt  by  her. 

Florence  was  charming  during  the  rest  of 
that  day ;  and  her  playful  fondness,  her 
anxious  desire  to  fulfil  his  every  wish,  and 
devote  herself  to  his  pleasure,  were  so  irre- 
sistible, tliat,  if  in  the  morning  he  had  been 
tempted  to  doubt  wliat  the  nature  of  her  tem- 
per might  be,  when  he  wished  her  good  night, 
it  was  with  a  tinner  conviction,  if  possible, 
than  ever,  that  he  was  the  most  fortunate 
man  breathing,  and  that  her  disposition  was 
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that  of  an  angel ;  whilst  she  went  to  her  pil- 
low to  think  of  him,  and  to  feel,  with  a  proud 
and  happy  consciousness,  that  her  influence 
over  him  was  indeed  all-powerful. 
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What  most  elatei  nnki  the  soul  u  lov. 

Caslle  of  Iiuialitt- 

He  loved  ber  mucb,  and  greatly  wa.q  he  moved 
At  imall  inquietudes  in  her  be  loved 


To  talk  Willi  jou 

Mourning  BriJ*. 

Tbe  next  trial  was  from  one  of  those  i 
of  gloom  to  which  Florence  was  so  subjwl. 
She  had  been  so  long  free  from  any  thing  rf 
tbe  kiuci,  owing  to  her  change  of  circnnt- 
etances,  and  the  ecstatic  happiness  her  lore 
had  produced,  that  those  who  knew  her  best 
trembled  for  the  approach  of  the  symptoma 
wliich  usually  preceded  such  a  calamity — ^foi 
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calamity  it  might  truly  be  called.    They  came 

at  last ;  for  the  very  excess  of  rapture  which 

^^^  had  lately  experienced,  (so  unlike  any 

^ng  she  had  ever  known  before)  produced 

^    length  a  certain  lassitude,  a  re-action  of 

ing. 

fortunately,  the  fit  was  not  a  severe  one ; 
t,  though  it  assumed  a  mitigated  form,  it 
more  than  sufficient  to  excite  in  Aubrey 
^e  most  unqualified  astonishment  as  well  as 
^^ncem.     His  own  temper  was  a  remarkably 
cheerful  one;  his  disposition  peculiarly  in- 
clined to  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  he 
possessed ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
took  the  tone  in  a  measure  from  others,  especi- 
ally from  those  whom  he  loved ;  and  to  see  his 
Florence,  whose  beautiful  countenance  had 
hitherto  worn  a  perpetual  smile  for  him,  sud- 
denly plunged  into  the  deepest  dejection,  her 
head  drooping,  her  eyes  spiritless  and  dull, 
her  whole  appearance  the  picture  of  despair, 
and  all  for  no  reason  that  he  could  possibly 
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divine,  (for  they  had  parted  the  night  befoic 
the  best  of  friends)  was  to  him  positi'dy 
shocking  as  well  as  incomprehensible.  Far 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that- 
what  wan  m  indulgently  termed  '  hw  ipirili 
by  the  family  .of  his  beloved,  bore  a  mor^ 
striking  ^'""a  agre""!^!"  resemblance,  to  whit> 
is  by  the  vulgar  minated   '  a  Jit  of  (i^ 

sulk.i ;'  a  species  isposition  at  all  linit^* 

unfavourable  to  hi         ess,  but  certainly  mof^S 
particularly  so  to 

Something  al  ventured  to  hint,  in  i^ 

delicate  manner,  v  he  had  a-xsured  hiniMiR 
that  neither  illne  lOr  misunderstanilii^pl 
nor  painful  circumstance  of  any  kind,  had  oc- 
curred to  occasion  her  sudden  dejection;  but 
hie  observation  was  received  with  something 
very  like  indignation,  and  an  injured  feelin? 
at  her  right  to  low  spirits  being  so  much  as 
questioned. 

"  I  always  was  subject  to  this  sort  of  gloom 
occasionally,"   said  she,  with  a,  deep  sigh; 


i. 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  I  always  shall  be.     It 
part  of  my  constitution ;  so  I  warn  you  of 
't,  Aubrey.     It  is  not  my  fault,  but  my  mis- 

"And  a  great  one,  too,"  he  replied,  with 

»ii8iderftble  gravity;  "  it  will  be  a  misfortune 

l<*   us  both,  if  your  countenance  is  often  to  as- 

*lrne  the  look  it  wears  to-day.     But  at  least, 

Aearest,  it  is  a  thing  you  must  feel  you  are 

»onnd  to  struggle  against  with  your  strongest 

sJTorts.     Do  you  know,  it  appears  to  me  al- 

"Qost  like    tempting    Providence,    provoking 

Etimto  send  you  some  real  misfortune?" 

*'  One  would  think  I  had  not  had  real  mis- 

1       tortnnes,"  returned  Florence,  in  an  injured 

^H  tone.     "  A  person  who  has  suffered  as  I  have 

j^F  — I  am  sure  I  wonder  my  spirits  are  ever 

■      tolerable,  considering  all  I  have  gone  through." 

"  But  you  say  you  have  always  been  liable 

to  these  tits  of  dejection,  so  that  they  have 

not  been  produced  onlt/  by  the  events  of  late 

years.     Besides,  look  at  Susan  !  yon  will  not 
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deny  that,  upon  the  whole,  her  trials  hM 
been  far  greater  than  yours ;  and  yet,  b 

w  even  is  her  tempeil"" 
isau  is  all  petfect  il  I 
r!"  observed  Fiorenoty  ] 
but  Susan  and  I  i 

T  lover ;  and  she  *■ 
not  ao  well  aatistied  with  this  ready  assent  ta 
her  assertion,  as  to  wish  to  continue  the  wd- 
versation  at  that  time. 


ho       ' 

"t 

of  COUl 

your 

atit 

in  a 

o: 

very 

It 

"  True ! "  rep! 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Sir  Aubrey?" 
inquired  Susan  of  her  sister,  as  she  returaeJ 
home  from  her  walk  in  the  evening ;  "  I  met 
him  on  the  terrace  by  himself,  aud  he  seemed 
out  of  spirits,  I  thought." 

This  was  said  with  considerable  tact.  Had 
she  begged  her  sister  in  a  direct  manner  to  go 
to  him,  Florence  would  probably  have  refosed 
to  do  so ;  but  a  hint  thrown  out  thus  deli- 
cately ehe  might  not  be  too  proud  to  take. 
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Tlx^  lovers  had  been  little  together  during 
tlx^  morning,  for  the  sight  of  her  miserable 
0<^mintenance  had  made  him  miserable  too; 
^^^^  rather  than  behold  it,  he  had  left  her  to 
^^nelf,  in  the  hope  that  a  few  hours'  absence 
i^^^S^ht  improve  what  she  called  her  spirits, 
^^d  he  called  her  temper. 

Florence  hastily  threw  on  her  bonnet  and 
ihawl,  and  ran  out  upon  the  terrace  to  join 
Aubrej.  There  he  was,  standing  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  making  marks 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot  upon  the  turf,  in  a 
manner  which  proved  at  once  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  with  the  present  scene.  His  atti- 
tude had  something  in  it  of  despondency,  too, 
which  she  did  not  like ;  for,  though  she  con- 
sidered she  had  a  right  to  be  out  of  spirits  as 
much  as  she  chose  herself,  and  to  say  it  was 
her  constitution,  she  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  his  being  so. 

She  hastened  to  him  with  a  smile  on  her 
coimten^ce  —  the  first  that  had  shone  there 
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that  day  ;  but  she  was  morticed  lo  pcrwi^ft 
that  there  was  no  answering  smile  on  liii; 
nor   the  u      "  tion    of  eager  deligll 

which  the  sigt  created.     He  took  hi 

hand,  howeve:  rawing  her  ann  v 

his  own,  tt  o  walk  slowly  ap  ind 

down  the  terrace  her. 

"  Well,  deares.  laid  he,  tenderly,  I 
with  more  gravity  than  was  his  wont,  "  I  la 
glad  you  are  come  out  at  last ;  and  glad,  too,, 
to  see  a  less  melancholy  countenance." 

"  But  you  look  sad,  Aubrey :  ah  !  do  not 
let  me  see  you  so,  or  it  will  make  me  more 
sad  than  ever.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
ever  he  any  thing  but  happy." 

"  Low  spirits  are  infectious,  you  know, 
love." 

"  And  are  you  really  low  then,  deaitst— 
Aubrey  ;  and  have  I  made  you  bo  ?"  she  in — ■ 
quired,  anxiously. 

"  I  will  be  candid,  Florence,  and  confab 
that  your  melancholy  face  did  chill  me  ilii'^ 
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moniing.  I  felt  that  were  your  love  what 
mine  is  (do  not  be  angry,  bat  hear  me  out 
before  you  interrupt),  I  could  not  have  been 
so  depressed  without  a  cause ;  and  then  to 
hear  you  say,  in  serious  earnest,  that  it  would 
be  often  so ;  and  I  can  well  believe  you,  since 
It  has  begun  so  early — ^before  we  were  hardly 
yet  awake  to  the  reality  of  our  happiness. 
Ah !  Florence,  you  must  admit  it  was  a  dis- 
^^uraging  prospect. " 

*'  I  do !  I  do !"  she  cried,  suddenly  struck 
^ith  the  justice  of  his  words,  and  with  re- 
jret  for  having  exercised  so  little  command 
<>ver  herself:  "  I  was  indeed  to  blame,  and  I 
^m  astonished  at  myself.     How  could  I  ever 
feel  sad,  with  you  before  me,  and  the  con- 
piousness  that  I  possessed  such  a  treasure  as 
your  love?     But  it  is  over  now;    and  you 
shall  see  no  gloom  again  —  only  forgive  me, 
my  own  Aubrey,  and  let  me  see  you  smile 
once  more." 
He  did  smile  ;  but  it  was  with  a  somewhat 
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Bad  expression.  She  might  make  him  melui- 
choly  and  thoughtful,  indeed,  almost  withonl 
intending  it ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  a  nmner 
to  bring  back  his  gaiety  and  lightheartfidness 
the  moment  she  desired  to  do  so.  Henfl 
not  a  mere  puppet  iu  her  hands,  to  be  {^^ed 
with  at  her  will.  But  this  she  had  yet  t«=: 
learn. 

Many  little  circumstances,  of  daily  occan- 
renee,  began  now  to  open  Aubrey's  cjes^ 
hitherto  blinded  by  love,  to  the  fact  thai  los 
darling  had  faults — some  faults,  which  he  wooM 
have  given  worlds  to  have  seen  her  without. 
Still,  her  ardent  attachment  to  himself,  wliieh 
made  her  a  different  creature  to  him  from 
what  she  had  ever  been  to  any  one  eUe,  «dJ 
his  own  passion  for  her,  which  amounted  al- 
most to  itlolatry,  blinded  him  in  a  great  ma- 
Bure,  though  it  could  not  do  so  entirely,  tober 
real  character ;  and,  though  he  no  longer 
fancied  her  perfect,  as  he  had  done  at  first,  be 
still  thought  her  disposition  so  noble  and  to 
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^^■eet,  that  he  belieyed  she  was  capable  of 
''eiysoon  becoming  BO.  A  circumstance,  bow- 
^■Ver,  soon  occurred,  which,  though  trlTial  in 
'tself,  produced  a  more  painful  impression  on 
ills  mind,  and  a  more  senous  misunderatandiDg 
'>etween  them,  than  any  thing  that  had  hither- 
to taken  place. 

"  Florence,"  said  her  father,  one  morning 

itfter  breakfast,  as  she  was  about  to  follow 

^ir  Aubrey,  who  had  tinished  his,  and  had  al- 

w  ready  gone  into  the  adjoining  room,  "  what 

^B  N>7  you  to  going  to  the  Aspinwalls  to-day  ? 

if  ^  must  speak  to  Aspinwall  about  that  fellow 

^ichcote ;  for  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  him  of 

tile  character  he  bears,  and  put  him  on  his 

gmni — he  cannot  be  aware  of  it.     Will  you 

iiiJ  Sir  Aubrey  go  too  r" 

"  Not  I,  for  one  !"  replied  Florence,  very 

decidedly.       "  Mrs.    Aspinwall    has    never 

lliought  fit  to  call  upon  me,  nor  to  congra- 

taUte  me  upon  my  approaching  marriage  ;  so 

I  i  &m  sure  I  don't  mean  to  dance  attendance 


3 

u 

I  - 


V  r'l 

\\  "  Let  me  go  with  you,  sir,"  said 

J  voice  of  Susan  ;  "  I  can  easily  put  off  ( 

4  iti..  


Wick  till  to-morrow." 


And  Colonel  Boayerie,  as  he  left  tli 
assented  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'^  How  my  ^Either  and  yon  CMi  ends 
stupid,  Tulgar  bores,  I  cannot  oonoer 
claimed  Florence,  walking  to  the  |^M0, 
justing  her  dark  silken  ringlets  before  i 
hour  of  their  society  makes  me  low  tat  t 

''  Ah,  Florence,  bnt  yon  are  so  s 
your  judgments  !'* 

**  And  you  so  foolishly  weak  in 
But  it  is  all  in  character  I  An  o 
always  associates  with  bores,  so  yon  < 
low  vour  vocation,  after  all.** 
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nesaes,"  and  "  habits  k  la  Becky  Duguid," 
md  Susan  was  so  accustomed  to  bear  such 
quizzing  patiently,  that  the  former  was  quite 
lUEiconscious  of  having  said  any  thing  unami- 
«ble.  But  as  Aubrey  (who  was  reading  in 
the  adjoining  room,  in  such  a  position  that 
^6  could  have  seen  him,  if  she  had  been 
gHzing  less  intently  at  herself)  heard  these 

^ords,  a  pang  «hot  through  his  heart  which 

^ould  have  occasioned  a  most  bitter  one  to 

^ei8,  could  she  have  known  it.     To  him  they 

seemed  both  cruel  and  unfeeling. 
"  Dearest  Florence,"  said  Susan,  after  a 

short  pause,  "  would  you  do  me  a  favour — a 

Rieat  kindness  ?" 
"What   is  it?"   inquired   Florence,  in  a 

Peevish  tone ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was 

Particularly    out    of    sorts    that    morning ; 

*  Don't  hum  and  ha  for  an  hour,  but  out  with 

it  at  once." 
The  words  were  not  encouraging  to  one 

^Wut  to  ask  a  favour ;  but  the  tone  was  still 

less  80. 
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"  I  promised  Miss  Mervyn  I  would  go  snd 
Bee  and  little  Jane  Wildman  to-day,  Miil  Dr. 
Meredith  gave  me  a  prescription  for  Ik* 
which  requires  some  explanation." 

"And  do  you  suppose  I  mean  to  campi*- 
scriptions  about  the  country  for  all  the  side 
brats  whom  you  choose  to  take  under  yoi 
charge  ?"  cried  Florence,  indignantly.  "  In- 
deed, I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  BaC 
you  have  no  tact.  You  know  I  abominate 
Miss  Patty,  with  her  cant  and  absunJitie*, 
and  that  I  would  walk  five  miles  to  avoid  ker 
any  day ;  yet  you  ask  me  to  go  and  talk  to 
her  about  prescriptions  and  stuff!  W)tJ 
can't  you  send  a  servant  with  it  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  a  servant  would 
make  some  mistake.  But  never  mind ;  pe^ 
haps  I  shall  have  time  to  run  over  there  my- 
self, before  my  father  is  ready.  I  dare  say  I 
shall ;  and  you  need  not  annoy  yourself.  Bui 
ah,  dear  Florence,  take  the  humble  advice  of 
one  to  whom  your  happiness  is  very  dear ;  uid 
never  speak  so  before  Aubrey." 
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"  And  why  not  ?" 

"I  am  sure  it  would  grieve  him  ;  he  is  so 
>-i*iiabIe — so  unaeltieh  bimself.  Eeraember, 
dearest,  you  have  been  tbe  spoiled  child  of  the 
fa-tnily ;  you  have  always  bad  your  own  way 
It  home — perhaps  too  much ;  do  not  let  him 
imagine  you  wish  to  have  it  with  bim.  Yield 
to  him,  if  to  no  one  else." 

She  spoke  with  simple  and  affectionate 
earnestness.  There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in 
'he  very  tone  of  her  voice,  which,  to  most 
lh»eopIe,  would  have  been  irresistible. 

"  Nonseuae ! "  cried  Florence,  who  could 
K.&ot  brook  the  idea  of  yielding  to  any  one — 
Ibot  even  to  her  lover.  "  I  shall  take  care  to 
[SlTe  my  own  way  with  Aubrey,  as  I  have 
I  •Iways  had  with  every  one  else.  Depend 
I  tpon  it,  mine  is  not  a  spirit  to  submit  to  any 
I  8be,  not  even  to  him — and  so  he  will  find." 

Tbe  moment  these  words  were  uttered,  slie 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled 
them;  for,  as  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
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adjoioing  room,  the  first  object  she  beheld 
was  Aubrey  there ;  and  she  met  his  eyesfiiei 
sadly   and    ii  "  '      upon    bereelt     He 

must   have  whole   of  wliat  \aA 

passed.     She     n<  to  her  yery  tomples—    ' 

she  knew         '  >  say — how  to  eicu*© 

herself.  to  the   window,  and 

looked  out,  but  ^i        -embled  from  head  to 
foot. 

At  length,  she  heard  his  step  behind  her, 
and  she  turned  towards  hira,  determining  tcy 
make  light  of  the  matter,  if  possible.    H^^ 
might  not  have   heard  the  whole — she  wonlc^ 
hope  so. 

'*  Will  you  come  out,  dear  Aubrey?"  saici^ 
she,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  then  half  with,  ' 
drawing  it  as  she  observed  the  expression  <f-^ 
his  eyes ;  there  was  a  coldness  in  them,  a  loofci 
of  displeasure  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  No,  Florence  ! "  he  replied,  taking  n<=' 
notice  of  her  offered  hand.  "  I  cannot  forge* 
what  I  have  just  heard.     I  must  leave  yoo 
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'or  a  little.  You  have  shocked- — astonished 
confounded  me.  To  speak  so  to  that  poor 
girl;  so  gentle — so  unoffending  as  she  is — 
ill  \*aj-s  thinking  of  others,  never  of  herself ! 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  mt/  Florence. 
^  ou  are  not  worthy  of  such  a  sister." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not !"  returned  Florence, 
Wr  spirit  risbg  at  his  displeasure,  and  still 
•Qore  at  his  praise  of  Susan  (for  she  never 
w>uld  hear  him  praise  her  without  a  strong 
lEeeJing  of  jealousy) — "of  course  not;  but, 
l-ttien,  Susan  is  perfect,  you  know — a  small 
Ipiece  of  perfection." 

"Indeed,  she  is;  and  would  to  God  you 
1  *ere  more  like  her  I  Yon  could  not  do  better 
I'Uan  strive  to  follow  such  an  example." 

"  Do  speak  a  little  louder,  tliat  she  may 
I  Bear  her  own  praises.     I  dare  say  she  is  still 
*  m  the  next  room  !"  cried  Florence,  her  tem- 
per rapidly  getting  the  better  of  ber. 

"  I  care  not  whether  she  hears  me  or  not," 
feplied  Sir  Aubrey,  turning  away  from  the 
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*''ie  slave  of  any  woman,  however  madly  she 
flight  be  worshipped;  still  lesa  will  I  endure 
that  my  wife  should  bestow  taunts  and  ridi- 
cule upon  the  sweetest,  gentlest  creature  that 
^fev€r  drew  breath." 

^H  And  before  Florence  had  recovered  from 
'■Qe  surprise,  the  rage,  and  mortification  such 
**'ori]s  produced,  he  had  closed  the  door,  and 
•imparted. 

Florence  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and 
'■'lere  remained  a  whole  hour,  weeping  bitter- 
ly ;  but,  alas !   her  tears  were  not  tears  of 
■^pentance,    but    of  jealousy   and    wounded 
t*ride.     She  was  miserable  at  having  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  her  lover,  but  not  miser- 
"^ble  at  having  desei-ved  to  forfeit  it ;  and  in- 
■Hgnant    at   having  her   sister  set    up   as  a 
pattern  to  herself,  though  her  conscience  told 
her  that  Sasan  was  indeed  one  she  might  well 
i)e  prond  to  imitate.     Her  heart  was  full  of 
angry,  haughty,  and  unchristian  emotions,  and 
|,-^e  felt  it  was  so  ;  but  she  could  not  control 
L  2 
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them.     Even  her  very  love  for  Aubrey  n 

lier  more  indiguant  tliat  he  should  dare  t—    • 

admire  any  one  but  herself. 

At  length,  chanciug  to  look  up,  she  behebX-* 
:tt  some  distance,  walking  arm  in  arm  io  th.  ^ 
park  together,  Aubrey  and  Susan,  apparentl_y 
in  deep  and  interesting  converaation,  judging 
by  his  animated  gestures,  and  her  evidenttf 
fixed  attention.  Tbis  sight  enraged  Florenc* 
beyond  description ;  she  felt  convinced  thej 
were  talking  of  her ;  and  that  he  should  make 
her  the  subject  of  conversation  with  any  one, 
and  more  particularly  in  censure,  and  not  in 
praise,  as  s!ie  had  no  doubt  he  was  doing,  wu 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  stole  to  the 
window,  and,  concealing  herself  behind  the 
curtain,  watched  their  movements  with  a 
beating  heart  and  flashing  eye.  Once  or  twice 
he  paused,  and  a}>peared  to  be  listening  to 
Susan ;  and  then  they  again  resumed  their 
walk  after  a  time.  At  length,  Florence  saw 
Ihcm  stop  suddenly ;  and  he  took  her  hand, 
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^t^d  X^Tessed  it  between  both  his  own — after 
vAwciVi  they  parted,  she  hurrying  with  a  quick 
st<ep  towards  the  house,  and  he  walking  slowly 
a^^^y  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Bven  then,  in  that  moment  of  indignant 
J^lousy,  Florence  could  not  help  gazing  with 
pfoud  and  fond  admiration  on  his  tall  form 
^d  aristocratic  figure,  upon  which  was  stamped 
that  nameless  something,  that  indefinable  air, 
which  characterizes  the  high-bred  gentleman  ; 
and  there  she  continued,  watching  him  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  sight,  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  did  so,  till  a  low  tap  at  the  door  re- 
called her  to  herself,  and  brought  back,  alas  ! 
all  her  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  in  greater 
force  than  ever.     In  another  moment,  Susan 
stood  before  her  —  Susan,  with  her  own  soft, 
sweet  countenance,  so  full  of  high  benevolence, 
and  that  peculiar  expression  of  deep  thought, 
and  repose  of  spirit,   which  speaks  a  mind 
above  the  petty  cares,  the  degrading  agita- 
tions, that  with  so  many  make  up  the  sum  of 
•  Life's  fitful  fever.' 
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"  Florence,"  said  she,  in  her  own  low  anJ 
earnest  tones,  '*  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
intruding  upon  you  ;  I  have  much  to  aay.Bnti- 
but  a  short  time  to  say  it  in,  for  my  fatbex* 
will  soon  be  ready.  I  liave  had  a  moat  pMafn-l 
conversation  with  Sir  Aubrey " 

"  Painful !  I  should  have  thought  it  wi* 
delightful,"  returned  Florence,  with  a  raeo'. 
"He,  probably,  favoured  you  with  arepeti^m 
of  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  you,  wbenyoo 
■were  in  the  breakfast-room . . . . " 

"  I  heard  no  praii^es  in  the  breakfttst-nxno," 
said  Susan,  quietly ;  "  I  know  not  cTen  to 
what  you  allude ;  and,  as  for  our  couvent- 
tiou  just  now,  his  mind  was  far  too  full  of 
more  engrossing  interest,  to  think  of  praising 
me,  even  had  he  been  so  disposed." 

"Then  I  suppose  he  was  Idaming  me"  ob- 
served Florence,  sarcastically ;  "  he  thought 
tha&  was  the  surest  way  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  my  sister — I  understand!  H' 
waylaid  you,  in  order  that  you  might  have  a 
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good  talk  over  my  faults.  It  was  kind  ami 
considerate  of  both  of  you  !  —  pity  I  was  not 
there-!" 

"  Oh,  Florence  !  why  speak  such  words  ? 
you  know  you  do  not  believe  them.  It  is  un- 
K^inil,  it  is  ungenerous  to  bestow  such  taunts 
On  oue  who  will  not  return  you  scorn  for 
scom.  Your /leaW  does  me  justice  ;  you  know 
'^faat  your  happiness  is  what  I  seek ;  that  there 
's  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  promote  it  — 
"lore  than  you  would  yourself.  Then  why 
speak  such  words  to  me  ?" 

"Well,  say  what  you  want  to  say,  and 
**ou't  sermonize,  that's  all,"  returned  Flo- 
'^uce,  somewhat  abashed,  for  she  felt  the 
^^Dth  of  Snsan's  words  ;  her  heart  did  do  her 
Justice,  though  her  tongue  might  not  own  it. 

"  Florence,  1  have  had  a  long  conversation 
Wth  your  lover;  such  a  conversation  as  I 
loped  never  to  have  had  —  above  all,  not  so 
irly  ;  for  I  did  hope  that  your  love  for  him 

1  love  fully  justified  by  his  noble  and  most 
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rare  qualities,  would  have  subdued,  for  a  period 
at  least,  if  not  diminished  permanently,  those 
faults  which  have  always  been  your  bane 
through  life.  He  chanced  to  meet  me  on  my 
way  back  from  Miss  Mervyn's.  I  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  passed  between  you ;  I  did 
not  even  know  he  had  overheard  us  in  the 
breakfast-room ;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  be 
was  unhappy,  and  I  inquired  the  cause.  Flo- 
rence, you  know  my  reason  for  doing  this.  1 
fear  no  misconstruction  from  you,  no  unjns^ 
suspicions  in  your  heart,  though  your  temper 
may  lead  you  to  speak  harshly ....  Next  to 
my  earnest  wish  to  see  you  changed,  there  is 
nothing  I  desire  so  fervently,  as  that  hU  eyes 
may  never  be  opened,  as  mine  have  been,  to 
your  real  character.  I  would  have  him  re- 
main in  total  blindness,  until  he  could  bear  to 
look  at  you  as  you  are,  and  not  wish  to  be 
blind  again." 

"  You  are  complimentary,"  said  Florence, 
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■awing  her  breath  quick,  a  symptom  with 
^T"  of  approaching  passion. 

**  I  am  sincere,  Florence ;  I  feel  it  is  my 
xtj  to  speak  boldly.  I  would  not  be  harsh — 
is  not  in  my  nature  now ;  but  I  come  to 
yrx  with  a  strong  sense  of  my  own  responsi- 
ility — a  still  stronger  sense  of  your  danger. 
es,  you  may  sneer ;  but  I  repeat  the  words 
—  your  danger  !  Would  that  you  could  see 
'  as  I  do !  Florence,  be  warned  in  time  ! 
on  possess  still  the  warm,  the  priceless  devo- 
on  of  a  noble  and  true  heart.  His  affections 
'e  centred  in  you ;  his  very  soul  clings  to 
^^rs.  He  would  look  up  to  you  as  a  being 
^om  he  could  respect  above  all  others — in 
^om  were  exemplified  all  the  virtues  he  has 
'^^r  worshipped,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
^^tiiself  attain.  Oh,  Florence,  you  are,  in- 
Iced,  loved  as  few  are  in  this  world,  and  by 
^Uch  a  noble,  generous,  trusting  spirit !  Think 
5fiat  is  the  heart's  love  of  such  a  man,  and 
gcrifice  not  so  inestimable  a  treasure." 

l5 
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She  paused,  OTereome  by  some  sudden  re- 
collection ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two  she  hul 
mastered  her  emotion,  and  continued, 

"  He  has  been  shocked,  inexpressibly 
shocked  this  morning  ;  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  occasion  might  seem  to  warrant ;  more 
than  I,  who  know  you  better,  should  pertiaps 
have  expected,  from  what  I  remember  of  onr 
conversation  in  the  breakfast-room.  But  be 
imagined  you  perfect;  he  thought  no  harsh 
word  could  ever  pass  those  lips,  no  ondui- 
ritable  emotion  dwell  in  that  heart  where  In* 
image  reigns.  He  would  have  it  bo,  if  be 
could  ;  he  would  have  his  Florence  loved  by 
all.  Ah !  how  ought  these  very  feelings  u> 
increase  your  affection  for  him,  as  well  u 
your  respect.  He  is  not  contented  with  de- 
votion to  himself  alone ;  he  would  see  too 
amiable  and  unselfish  to  all  the  world .  . . 
Oh,  God !  to  think  that  you  should  poHic«« 
such  a  heart,  and  yet  trifle  with  it !  that  yon 
should  be  industriously  heaping  up  sonx)W( 
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for  yoarself,  when  you  might  be  accamulating 
happiness !  for  yon  cannot  know  the  agony 
(may  you  never  know  it !)  of  feeling  you  have 
estranged  a  heart  like  his." 

She  ceased.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  her 
manner  which  was  inexpressibly  striking ;  the 
impress  of  truth  and  deep  feeling  was  in  all 
her  words.  There  was  nothing  of  doubt  or 
of  timidity  apparent;  all  feelings  sank  and 
disappeared  before  the  one  engrossing  fear 
that  filled  her  mind,  that  Florence  might  lose 
the  inestimable  treasure  she  possessed,  and  by 
her  own  fault.  And,  as  she  spoke  with  impas- 
sioned energy  of  its  value,  she  felt  a  melan- 
choly conviction,  which  she  vainly  sought  to 
struggle  against,  that,  not  till  Florence  had 
forfeited,  would  she  learn  to  estimate  it 
duly. 

Florence  was  touched ; — every  word  that 
Susan  uttered  found  an  echo  in  her  heart; 
and  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes  ^lled 
with  tears,  as  she  listened  to  her  praises  of 
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Aubrey.  But  the  spirit  of  pride  was  yet  stroojt 
within  her;  she  could  not  conquer  Ihal:  ibe 
could  not  humble  1  M  to  say  she  had  Wen 
wrong. 

"  I  am  sure  1 1  his  affection  beyond  sB 
things,"  she  saic  ength,  after  they  hi 

both  been  silent  1  <me  moments;  "botl, 

cannot  submit  to  i  Mind  fault  with,  lite  I 
child,  for  every  impatient  word  1  may  chaflce 
to  utter.  And  then  to  complain  of  roe  be- 
hind my  back !  I  could  forgive  any  thing  but 
that." 

"  Complain  of  you  !  ah  !  if  you  could  haffi 
heard  how  he  spoke  of  you — how  tendedj, 
how  sorrowfully — even  you  would  have  been 
touched." 

"  He  should  not  expect  to  find  me  faultless. 
I  told  him  I  was  not  so." 

"  But  at  least  try  to  overcome  your  faolis, 
for  his  sake — I  will  not  say  for  yonr  oini, 
for  I  believe  you  would  do  more  for  him  than 
for  yourself.     He  thinks  you  selfish  in  trifles; 
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ttle  obliging  to  those  around  you ;  disposed 

>  jealousy *' 

*^  And  this  is  the  tender  way  in  which  he 
oke  of  me,  is  it?"  cried  Florence,  her  anger 
ain  rising  at  these  observations.  "  Upon 
T  word,  if  you  don't  call  that  abuse,  I  don't 

lo-w  what  is. But  go  on ;  pray  let  me 

ar  the  whole — I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 

y  of  it." 

**Yes,  do  hear  it,"  returned  her  sister; 
''our  own  conscience  will  tell  you  how  far 
^Tt  all  this,  and  ten  times  more,  would  be  of 
t  truth— -how  little,  even  now,  he  knows  you 
you  really  are.  But,  instead  of  blaming 
Q  for  discovering  what  you  have  not  been 
seitfiil  enough  to  conceal  from  him,  strive 
lier,  dear  Florence,  to  correct  the  faults  he 
s  just  begun  most  unwillingly  to  perceive, 
^r  his  sake,  strive  to  become  worthy  of  him 
to  be  forbearing — unselfish.  Remember, 
u  are  to  be  his  companion  through  life — 
!  do  not  throw  a  blight  over  that  life  which 
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you  are  privileged  to  render  happy.     Wb^a 
a  privilege ! " 

*^Oiie  that  you  seem  to  envy,  I  think,' 
said  Florence,  stung  by  the  warmth  of  admi- 
ration with  which  her  sister  spoke  of  Auhtey; 
*^  he  seems  to  have  made  quite  a  conqaest  of 
you.     Perhaps  you  think  he  would  have  dime 
better  to  have  chosen  you  instead  of  me ;  and 
then  you  could  have  personified  all  the  virtiie0» 
as  you  say,  better  than  I  can.     It  is  a  pitf^ 
indeed,  he  did  not  see  you  first ;  but  now,  I 
fear,  it  is  too  late ; — I  don't  think  you  woiil*^ 
find  it  easy  to  supplant  me,  notwithstandio^ 
my  impatience,  and  jealousy,  and  all  my  other 
crimes ! " 

No  one  who  had  seen  how  the  pale  chedc 
flushed,  and  the  soft  eyes  shrank,  and  then 
dilated  at  these  words,  would  have  doubted 
that  Susan  felt,  ay,  to  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart,  the  cruel  taunt  they  contained ;  and  as 
she  rose  and  stood  before  her  sister,  stem  in 
the  excess  of  her  indignation,  even  that  sister. 
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bith  her  bolii  and  haughty  spirit,  trembled  at 
fce  emotion  she  had  excited. 

"  I  am  one  whose  lieart  is  broken,"  said 
Suaan,  at  length,  speaking  slowly,  and  with  a 
painful  effort ;  for,  in  the  few  brief  moments  of 
silence  that  had  succeeded,  she  had  been  Ktrug- 
gling  with  a  pang  of  former  years,  the  bitterness 
of  which  none  but  her  own  heart  knew ;  "  and 
in  this  world  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to 
stnve,  where  and  how  I  can,  to  promote  the 
giKKi  and  happiness  of  others.  My  object 
uas  been  such  to-day  ;  and  I  did  not  think  to 
OS  repaid  with  suspicions  such  as  these. .  . . 
Bit  it  matters  not.  Be  only  guided  by  my 
*^viee;  remember  the  earnest,  solemn  wam- 
'n^  I  have  given,  and  think  of  me  as  you  will 

it  matters  not." 

The  heart  of  Florence  smote  her.    She  had 
Ided  bitterness  to  that  cup,  already  over- 
bwing — taunted   and  reproached    one   who 
eve  to  serve  her — one  so  desolate. 
'  Forgive  me,  Susan  !"  cried  she,  the  tears 
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springiiig  to  her  eyea,  "for^ve  me  fortbil 
wicked,  cruel  speech !  I  did  not  mean  it— 
indeed  I  did  not ! ' 


'Oiirself  as  freely  a  I 
lorence !"  said  Sum,, 
peeclies  oftener  brlnji 
ter,  than  to  those 

-itdi.ikt 


over  now— 


"  May  you  for^ 
forgive  you,  dear€ 
with  a  sigh ;  "  si 
sorrow  to  those  wl 
hear  them.  But  h 
bring  back  a  sorrowful  recollection  of  the  past 
— )/tt/  past,  which  you  know  was  not  a  bright 
one,"  she  added,  as  a  few  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheek.  "  But  I  was  foolish  to  be  touched 
by  it.  I  should  have  known  you  spoke  in 
haste.  This  very  liaste  is  what,  however,  von 
must  leani  to  guard  against,  for  Sir  Aubrey's 
sake.  He  cannot  forget  such  things ;  tlej 
dwell  upon  hisraind,  and  make  him  wretched. 

But  I  must  be  going,  for  my  father  said 

he  should  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
more  than  that  is  past  already.  Farewell, 
dearest ;  when  I  return,  let  me  have  the  joy 
of  finding  you  and  Sir  Aubrey — I  will  not 
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ecisely  as  you  were — ^but  as  you  should 

fether." 

another  mpment  she  was  gone ;  but, 

fter  the  sound  of  her  light  step  had  died 

along  the  passage,  Florence  remained 

I  in  the  same  spot,  with  her  eyes  fixed 

the  chair  her  sister  had  occupied.     She 

not  forget  the  agonized  look  of  that 
face,  the  quivering  of  the  lip,  the  few 

that  had  fallen. It  was  long  since  she 

3en  Susan  weep ;  she  could  almost  have 
ht  not  for  years ; — and  it  was  she  who 
ccasioned  those  tears.  She  hated  herself 
f  thought  of  it,  and  she  felt  that  Aubrey 
1  hate  her  too,  could  he  but  know  it. 

thought  she,  Susan  was  right;  such 
I  hurt  those  who  utter  more  than  those 
eceive  them.  She  may  forgive  me,  but 
aot  forgive  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

—  Ah,  beware !  tlic  gentle  power  too  loog 
Will  not  endure  the  froyrn  of  apgry  strife—— 

T16BI. 

My  fancy  formed  thee  of  angelic  mould 

Abelard  and  EloUm. 

Pro :  My  shame  and  grief  confound  me ; 

Forgive  me ,  if  hearty  sorrow 

Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence 
1  tender  it  here — I  do  as  truly  suffer 
As  e'er  I  did  commit  ■ 

Vcd :  Then 

Once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 

Is  not  of  heaven  or  earth 

Two  GerUtemen  of  FemM. 

But  in  thy  letters  there'll  be  joy— 

The  reading — ^the  replying — 
rU  kiss  each  word  that's  traced  by  thee 


Florence  and  her  lover  met  again  with 
considerable  reserve  and  coldness  on  bodi 
sides.      It  will  perhaps  hardly  be  believed^ 
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t  it  was  a  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  Susan 
d  said,  and  her  own  earnest  desire  for  a  re- 
Qciliation,  Florence  could  not  bring  herself 
make  any  decided  overture  towards  ef- 
5ting  one ; — ^her  pride  was  yet  too  stubborn, 
is  last  words  still  rung  in  her  ears— *^  If  we 
e  to  be  to  each  other  what  I  fondly  hoped, 
Q  must  learn  to  control  that  impetuous 
nper ;" — ^there  was  an  implied  threat,  which 
J  could  not  endure.  She  chose,  too,  to  con* 
er  herself  aggrieved  at  his  having  made  a 
tfidante  of  Susan,  instead  of  seeking  herself 
le  had  any  complaint  to  make  against  her ; 
\  forgot  that  her  mode  of  listening  to  what 
had  said  in  the  morning,  had  been  such  as 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  say  more  at 
it  time,  without  actually  and  openly  quar- 
ling  with  her. 

Ab  for  Aubreyi  his  feelings  were  of  a  dif- 
ent  kind.  He  had  been  mortified  and  dis- 
ited  in  the  morning  to  a  degree  which  made 
things  assume  a  different  colour  in  his  eyes ; 
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and  liis  happiness,  which  had  hitherto  bew 
intense,  seemed  about  to  vanish  suddenly,  fflw 
«  dream.     But  S  *  influence  had  come: 

when  he  most  ed    soothing,  antl  htf. 

voice  had  restor  tpe  to  bis  spirit, 

told  him  th  iter  liad  heeii  indulgri 

from  her  cl  that  nhe  \ras  biaty 

impetuous,  but  not  unfeeling;  that  herliesrt 
was  a  kind  one,  and  tliat  she  ever  regreUM  I 
afterwards  the  pain  she  might  unintentional!?  I 
have  inflicted.     She  spoke  of  her  devotiooW  I 
himself,  touching  in  its  intenwitv ;  she  pW  1 
dieted  that  his  iiiflueiuT  would  be  all-power- 
ful, and  that,  with  tenderness  and  indulgence, 
he  would  effect  eveiy  thing  he  wished:  ii 
short,  she  painted 'every  thing  in  its  brightest 
colours  ;  and  almost  without  knowing  Mhy,lie 
returned  home  a  dift'erent  being  from  what  he 
was  when  he  left  it — disposed  to  think  he 
might  have  been  too  hasty  in  his  judgment, 
and  harsh  in  his  expression  of  it. 

But  when  Florence  and  he  met  again,  there 
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as  nothing  frank  or  encouraging  on  her  part, 
ithing  to  induce  him  to  take  her  to  his 
>eom,  and  say,  "You  are  forgiven!"  She 
ade  no  advances,  no  acknowledgment  of 
Tor ;  and  yet  he  still  thought  she  had  been 
»  blame.  He  had  been  right  in  saying  this 
ould  be  a  hiemorable  day  to  him :  it  proved 

S  for  it  was  never  forgotten. 

* 

When  they  had  met,  Florence's  temper 
as  not  improved  by  Aubrey's  immediately 
•luching  forth  into  praises  of  Susan.  She 
id  Susan  ample  justice  in  her  heart;  she 
iwardly  acknowledged  her  superiority,  and 
daed  her  as  she  deserved,  but  she  could  not 
»tr  that  he  should  do  so ;  she  felt  it  as  a 
^gradation — a  tacit  condenmation  of  herself. 
nd  he  seemed  to  be  becoming  positively 
htoated  with  Susan.  It  was  impossible  but 
ftt  he  must  make  comparisons,  and  then  of 
arse  he  must  prefer  the  one  he  thought  most 
liable. 
As  these  thoughts  occurred,  all  her.  jealousy 
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aud  bitterness  returned ;  she  listened  to  kis 
praises  of  her  sister  with  a  sullen  air,  and  th0 
walk  they  took  together  was  rery  far  frtNEO 
being  an  agreeable  one.      He  came  hoBi0 
chiUed  and  disappointed,  and  she  more  angiy 
and  jealous  than  ever. 

It  so  happened  that,  on  this  particular  dt^^ 
Colonel  Bouverie  did  what  he  had  not  been 
known  to  do  twice  before,  during  the  whol^ 
time  he  had  lived  at   Burgh   Weston— la^ 
brought  home  a  guest  to  dinner.     The&c^* 
was,  it  had  suddenly  struck  him  that  the  dde^C 
son  of  the  neighbour  whom  he  went  to  v»i* 
seemed  to  entertain  a  particular  preference  tor 
the  society  of  Susan ;  and  although  Susan  yM 
still  his  least  favourite  daughter,  he  was  not  80 
devoid  of  natural  aifection  for  her,  but  that  be 
would  be  most  thankful  to  see  her  attach  be^ 
self  again  to  some  one  likely  to  make  her 
happy.     Mr.  Alfred  Aspinwall  was  young, 
good-looking,  amiable,  and  well-informed ;  cm 
the  death  of  his  father  Innesfoord  would  be- 
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Mine  his,  with  an  income  of  at  least  three 
thousand  a  year; — in  all  respects  it  would  he 
M  excellent  connexiun  for  Susan,  and  Colonel 
Bonrerie  felt  bound  to  encourage  it  as  much 
M  possible. 

Sosan  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in 
ber  father's  mind  ;  she  wondered  indeed  at  bis 
volunteering  so  unusual  a  thing  with  him  as  an 
uiTitation  to  dinner,  and  perhaps  in  her  own 
neart  she  might  regret  that  he  had  done  so. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  she  did  not  betray  it, 
bnt  exerted  herself  to  entertain  the  guest  thus 
forced  upon  her,  in  order  to  spare  her  father, 
the  trouble  of  doing  so.  She  little  knew  the 
effect  that  guest's  presence  would  produce. 

Florence,  whose  heart  was  still  full  of  angry 
and  jealous  emotions,  no  sooner  heard  that 
Alfred  Aspinwall  had  accompanied  her  father 
and  »wteT  home,  and  was  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
Burgh  Weston,  than  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  revenging  herself  on  Aubrey,  and  inflicting 
n  him  some  of  those  miserable  sensations 
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of  jealousy  which  she  could  not  forgive  tin 
for  having  occasioned  her.  AccordiDfrlT,  Khra 
the  party  were  as  "  led  in  the  librar;  be 
fore  dinner,  sho  dc  lier  whole  attention  to 

Mr.  Aspinwall,  ca  ly  abstaining  fi-om  1* 
stowing  even  a  wi  a  look  upon  Sir  Au- 

brey, who  stood  ii  ackground,  attcutiTeh 

observing  her.  Si  mid  not  indeed  avniJ 
taking  his  arm  as  they  went  in  to  dinner  ;foi 
her  father,  seeing  that  he  did  not  advance  and 
otter  it  as  usual,  and  never  suspecting  thit 
tliere  wiis  anj' disagreement  between  the  lofets, 
said  aloud,  "Sir  Aubrey,  of  course  you  take 
charge  of  Florence ;  we  must  not  part  joq 
two — and  Mr.  Aspinwall,  perhaps  you  will 
give  your  arm  to  Miss  Bouverie." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Aubrey  was  forced  to 
offer  his  arm,  and  Florence  to  accept  it ;  bnt 
thougli  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  haTe 
pressed  that  dear  arm  to  her  bosom — to  hare 
given  him  one  look  of  tenderness,  or  to  have 
whispered,  "Be  mine  own  again!" — the  feeling 
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of  pride  was  too  strong  at  her  heart,  the  op- 
portimity  of  punishing  him  too  tempting  to 
be  withstood.     She  walked  silently  and  sul- 
lenly to  the  dining-room,   and  when  there, 
Under  pretence   of  suflering  from  the   fire, 
■*«"liich  she  usually  sought  to  approach,   she 
le-ft  her  ordinary  place,  and  took  her  seat 
next  Mr.   Aspinwall,  thereby  deranging  all 
t-lie  plans  of  her  father,  who  wished  to  secure 
b  i  ID  for  Suean ;  and  grieving  poor  Susan  herself, 
'**"Iio  saw  through  the  whole  manceuvre,  and 
I>ercei7ed  at  a  glance  the  feelings  that  were 
^*"orking  in  her  sister's  bosom. — "  She  is  lost !" 
thought  Susan,  as  with  a  sensation  of  agony 
*be  observed  the  expression  of  Sir  Aubrey's 
*onnteuance  ;  "  she  will  alienate  him  for  ever, 
^lifool !  fool !  to  trifle  with  her  own  happinees 
*hilB !  to  trample  upon  his  best  and  strongest 
directions  !     What  anguish  \h  she  storing  up 
I  for  herself!  for  it  must  come." 

Daring  the  whole  of  dinner,  Florence  de- 
I  Toted  herself  to  her  companion  ;  she  laughed 
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— ehe  talked  —  she  seemed  to  be  stnTisg  ba 
utmost  to  be  agreeable  to  him — to  hare  eja 


and  attention  onb 
— she  hardly  seen 
sent. 

As  for  blm,  h< 
more  eileiit  than 
wa.s  chiefly  addressei 


lim;  whilst  Sir  Aubwjl 
.ware  that  he  was  pi* 


somewhat  graver  loi 
,  and  what  he  did 

to  Susan,  who  eat 


i 


one  side  of  hira  ;  but  his  countenance,  though 
thoughtful,  was  calm  and  composed,  and  he 
scarcely  looked  at  Florence,  or  took  any  no- 
tice of  her  extravagant  gaiety.  And  Mr.  As- 
pinwall  afterwards  assured  liis  four  unmarrifd 
sistei-s,  who  were  dying  to  know  all  about  the 
handsome  Sir  Aubrey  Harcourt,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  being  considered  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able men  of  the  day,  he  thought  him  one  of 
the  stupidest  fellows  he  had  ever  met  —  with 
hardly  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  although 
there  was  something  deuced  patronising  about 
him,  too ;  but  that  the  Beauty  had  certainly 
improved  wonderfully  since  her  engagement 
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—  she  really  condescended  to  make  herself 
rery  agreeable  now,  and  to  talk  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 


**  Florence,  are  you  mad !  **  exclaimed  Su- 
san, almost  before  they  had  reached  the  draw- 
ing-room. **  After  all  that  passed  this  morn- 
ing— all  that  I  said  to  you,  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  be  acting  as  you  are  doing ! —  break- 
ing Aubrey's  heart." 

"  I  never  was  less  mad  in  my  life,  my  dear 
Susan,"  returned  Florence,  gaily,  as  she  settled 
her  ringlets  in  the  glass ;  *^  I  am  in  my  sober 
senses,  I  do  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  are  rushing  to  your  own  de- 
struction— your  own  misery  !  Will  you  not 
be  warned  ?  soon  it  will  be  too  late !  You 
will  alienate  his  affection — estrange  his  heart 
—  lose  his  love  altogether!  and  then,  what 
will  come — despair ! " 

"  No,  no ;  I  cannot  lose  his  love ;  it  is  too 
strong  to  be  shaken  by  anything  I  can  do. 

M  2 
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He  may  be  angry  for  a  time — jealoM— tdimdi- 
fortable  —  and  he  deserves  to  be ;  tmt  by  o- 


word  I  can  bring 
his  love  stronger 


back  again,  and  tnsfc^ 
ever.     He  caimot  r^s^ 


Sua^ 


tself,"    replied  Sm 
estoeBs ;    "  you  hv^ 
jction  ;  it  is  not  wlia* 


"  You  deceive 
with  melancholy 
already  shaken  hia  tvj 
it  was.  He  is  not  one  whose  love  can  be 
crushed,  and  yet  rise  again  all  the  stronger. 
No  ;  once  undeceived,  he  will  be  undeceiTed 
for  ever;  and,  if  you  try  him  thus,  yon  will 
lose  him.  Even  now,  I  tremble  for  what  mj 
be  passing  in  his  mind." 

But  Florence  shook  her  head,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  she  would  not  be  convinced. 

"  I  know  better  than  you  do  the  strengUi 
of  bis  love,"  said  she;  "  and  I  am  certain 
that  not  even  I  could  diminish  it ;  it  is  un- 
changed— unchangeable.  If  I  did  not  think 
so,  I  should  not  respect  him  as  I  do." 

"  And   I  should    not   respect   him  as  I 
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<^o»  if  I  were   not   sure  that  it  is   already 
cliauged." 

*'  Well,  say  no  more  ;  you  cannot  convince 
n»e,  and  we  shoold  but  quarrel  in  the  end." 

^nd  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  pursued 
tli^  same  course  of  conduct,  flirting  despe- 
nitely  with  the  newly-arrived  guest,  and  ap- 
pearing totally  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
Sir  Aubrey.  It  gave  her  pleasure  to  perceive 
that,  after  a  time,  he  separated  himself  from 
the  rest ;  she  would  have  considered  it  as  a 
I'foof  of  indiflerence  on  his  part,  if  be  had  not 
appeared  to  suffer  from  ber  conduct.  She 
"Illy  wished  to  make  hira  jealous  for  the  time ; 
she  would  forgive  bim  afterwards ;  and  a  word 
from  her  would  obliterate  all.  Alas !  she 
t&ew  not  the  spirit  she  was  playing  with. 

At  length,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  enchanted  with 
the  notice  she  had  bestowed  upon  bim  (so  dif- 
'parent  from  her  usual  behaviour  to  him),  re- 
quested her  to  sing,  and  she  allowed  herself 
Wbe  conducted  by  bim  to  the  piano.    When 
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there,  howeyer,  a  eofter  feeling  towards  Au- 
brey came  over  her.    Slie  thought  she  hsd  t<K-  ■< 


men  ted  him  8ufli< 
drive  him  quite  di 
now  ;  and,  as  the 
ciliation,  she  cho 
sang  it  with  pec 


y,  and  she  would  n 
;ed ;  she  would  releffl 
step  towards  a  recoih  j 
3  favourite  song,  i 
iweetness  and  exprci 


sion.  He  never  (bn^  thought)  could  resist 
80  delicate  an  attention.  But  when  she  bad 
finished  it,  and  she  turned  to  see  the  eflFect  it 
had  produced  upon  him,  she  perceived  th*t 
Ije  was  gone. 

Then  it  was  that  Susan's  words  recurred 
to  her  with  a  melancholy  foreboding.  She 
miglit  have  gone  too  far  —  she  might  have 
counted  too  much  on  the  strength  of  bis  affec 
tion  .  .  . 

She  rose  from  the  piano  ;  she  could  sing  no 
more ;  her  heart  became  suddenly  full  of  ap- 
prehension and  remorse  ....  Her  father  and 
Mr.  Aspinwall  had  retired  to  bed ;  Susan, 
too,  was  gone;    and  yet  she  lingered — she 
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Aoped  he  would  return — she  longed  to  kneel 
to  liim,  and  implore  his  pardon ;  the  idea  of 

lus  displeasure  haunted  her  painfully 

Bxxt  no  Aubrey  appeared* 

She  scarcely  slept  at  all  that  night ;  and 
the  next  morning,  when  her  dressing  waa 
>*®arly  completed,  the  following  letter,  which 
l^^d  been  written  the  night  before,  was  put 
ittto  her  hands. 

**  Before  I  go  to  rest  —  if  rest  it-  can  be 

?^Ued  where  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease  —  I  take 

^^  best,  and  indeed  the  only  mode  of  ad- 

^'^ssing  you  in  your  present  disposition,  that 

I  Hiay  learn  from  yourself  what  is  the  footing 

^^  are  hereafter  to  be  upon ;    whether  you 

*^  yet  to  be  mine ;  or  whether  we  are  to  be 

^  though  we  had  never  met.     That  I  have 

loved  you,  Florence,  you  well  know ;  with  a 

*ove  too  deep  for  words  —  a  love  that  should 

^ot  be  lightly  thrown  away,  for  such  cannot 

^  bought  with  gold,   nor   can   talents   nor 

beauty  even  like  yours  always  command  it. 
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You  have  had  the  deep,  the  unutteraltlc  aflw;- 
tion  of  B  hitherto  untried  henrt ;  for  I  ne»H 
loved  before  i  yon,  and  never,  ncra 

can  any  being  ex  igain  the  feelings  you 

have  excited.  I  first  saw  you,  exst- 

ence  assumed  mt  colour  iu  my  eyo 

—all  that  had  flat,  stale,  and  onpn- 

fitable'  before,  acq.,  d  a  euJden  interesi; 
and  life  became  precious  for  your  sake.  Yon 
smiled  upon  lue,  and  I  could  have  worshipped 
the  very  ground  you  trod  on.  You  told  me 
you  returned  my  love,  and  the  whole  univeree 
seemed  to  me  suddenly  filled  with  light  and 
melody ....  I  looked  abroad  upon  the  path  d 
life  before  me,  and  (so  you  were  but  spared) 
I  felt  that  sorrow  must  be  powerless  upon  my 
fate.  I  bore  a  charm  against  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  like  you ;  whilst  I  had  you,  I 
could  not  grieve. 

*' My  whole  soul  seemed  blended. 

At  leait  it  lought  to  blend  itself  vritli  thine  [ 

My  life's  whole  purpose — winning  Ihee — seemeit  ended ! 

Thou  werl  my  heatth,  my  home,  my  spirii's  shriue." 
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I  looked  upon  you  as  upon  one  perfect,  de- 
voted, with  a  heart  as  faultless  as  your  per* 
SOD,  a  soul  which  would  lead  me  on  to  higher, 
nobler  things ;  and,  whilst  it  made  this  world 
almost  a  paradise,  would  yet  encourage  me, 
as  we  walked  hand-in-hand  through  life,  erer 
to  turn  towards  that  heaven  which  shall  be 
one  in  reality. 

"  All  this  I  fondly  imagined  ;  how  hare  I 
been  deceived !  Gradually  my  eyes,  unwil- 
lingly, most  unwillingly,  have  opened  to  the 
bitter  knowledge  of  your  faults.  I  hare  seen 
you  selfish  and  hasty ;  jealous  in  your  dispo- 
sition, and  fond  of  admiration.  I  have  seen 
you  haughty  and  imperious,  too ;  setting  up 
your  will  in  defiance  against  others,  and  en- 
vious of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  ;  but, 
worse  than  all,  I  have  seen  you  endeavouring 
to  revenge  yourself  for  mortifications  which 
you  ought  never  to  have  felt  as  such. 

"  I  know  myself — ^not  well  perhaps  (few  of 
us  do) — but  still  sufficiently  to  feel  sure,  that 

M  5 
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ardently  as  I  couid  love  ■ —  nay,  worship,  tbt 
wife  that  I  respected.  I  never  could  be  kppT 
with  one  whor  lised.     Not  eyeu  job, 

beantiful  and  fa  ng  as  you  are,  eontf 

make   me  love  less,  pride,  ob&tiuacj. 

I  would  loi  )  womaiL  I  had  cboMt^ 

as  one  to  a      i  CQerate ;  bat  I  show 

be  miserable  with  one  whom  I  was  compelled 
to  coerce. 

"  Florence,  you  cannot  love  me,  as  I  on« 
fondly  hoped ;  it  is  impossible ;  you  conW 
not  have  behaved  as  you  have  done  through- 
out this  day.  I  feel  that  for  worlds  I  wonii 
not  cause  t/oh  one  moment's  unnecessary  pain; 
yet,  ever  since  this  moiTiing,  you  have  hecii 
strivinc;  your  utmost  to  make  me  wretcheJ- 
And  why  f  because  I  blamed  you  for  what 
you  would  despise  me  if  I  had  not  blamed; 
and  admired  your  sister  for  qualities  which 
elevate  her  into  a  being  almost  above  this 
world. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  deceived  yourself,  and 
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your  affection  for  me  is  not  what  you  thought 
Jt-  Pause,  and  examine  your  own  heart  whe- 
tlior  it  be  so  or  not.  I  can  bear  to  give  you 
^,  if  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
continue  as  we  have  been  to-day;  such  scenes, 
i^peated  often,  would  end  by  destroying  even 
niy  affection. 

*•  Pause,  then ;  reflect ;  and  give  me  your  an- 
swer.    Think  not  I  write  this  coldly,  or  that 
I  dream  of  resigning  you  without  a  pang, 
^tich  it  requires  all  my  fortitude  to  struggle 
against.     I  love  you  still — most  deeply,  pas- 
ftonately ;    but  if  your  heart  is  changed — if 
you  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  truth  from  my 
Kp8  (and  I  must  always  speak  it) ;   if  you 
fed  that  the  sacrifice  of  your  will,  your  tem- 
per, or  your  pride,  is  more  than  you  can  make 
for  me,  more  than  your  love  would  render 
^— then  let  us  part — it  is  yet  time.     No 
^ord  shall  ever  pass  my  lips  that  can  bring 
censure  on  you ;   I  will  take  all  the  blame,  as 
&r  as  is  in  my  power ;   and  no  one  shall  ever 
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;  thcr 


I  why  we  parted.. 


e  reason 

and  I  will  praj  for  you . .  ah  !    with  a  feno**' 
which  only  such  love  as  mine  can  produce. 

"  AUBHEY  HabCOURT." 

No  worda  can  describe  the  hreathkss  eafrC" 
ness  with  which  Florence  devoured  this  letter. 
dashing  aside,  with  an  impatient  and  treBi- 
bling  hand,  the  tears  that  came  springin? 
forth  and  obscured  her  vision.  And  wiuil 
come  to  this  ?  did  he  really  talk  of  parting 
from  her?. .her,  whose  whole  heart  and  eod 
were  M'ound  up  m  him — who  would  hare  \aii 
down  her  very  life  for  his  sake  ?  And  ske 
had  broug;ht  it  on  herself;  her  own  protd 
heart  and  ungovernable  temper  had  effectel 
this  !     Oh  !  what  a  cuise  that  temper  was 

And  she  respected  Aubrey  ;  she  loved  him 
all  the  more  for  that  letter ;  for  she  knew  bo* 
much  the  effort  must  have  cost  him.  Gene- 
rous, disinterested,  noble-hearted  being  !  bow 
proud  ought  she  to  be  of  the  affection  of  meh 
a  man  ! .  . .  .yet  she  had  been  on  the  verge  <if 
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losing  it ;   slie  had  played  with  it  wantonly, 
*s  a  child  might  do  with  a  worthless  toy ;  and 

"-     hud  nearly  fallen  iVom  her  grasp 

^Ut  it  was  not  too  late ;  —  she  trusted  it  was 
BpKit  —  and  never,  never  would  she  forget  the 
^pB80n  of  this  day  t 

^^    Had  f  loreiiee  then  knelt  down  to  pray,  and, 

^P'^tb  her  heart  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance, 

''Xnnbly  implored  assistance  from   above,  to 

^*Sable  her  to  overcome  her  faults  in  future, 

*hd  whilst  she  valued,  to  preserve  the  blessing 

that  Heaven  had  sent  her  in  his  love,  all  had 

Weu  well ;    for  none  ever  seek  such  aid  fer 

vputly  an<l  reverentially  without  obtaining  it. 

L    But  she  forgot  that  of  herself  she  could  do 

^totOtJiing.     Besting  in  the  strong  emotion  of 

^Ttbe  present  moment,  which  made  all  sacriBces 

appear  light,  for  the  sake  of  the  being  she  had 

I      BO  nearly  lost,  she  forgot  that  this  emotion 

^ktFOohl  subside — these  feelings  perhaps  change ; 

^Khat  she  might  resolve  without  being  able  to 

execute  ;  and  that  the  habits  and  dispositions 
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of  a  whole  life  were  not  to  be  eJtered  in  a 
8iiij,'Ie  (lay.  "  I  will  Ite  like  hina,"  thon^t 
she  to  herself;  "  I  will  be  all  that  even  Ik 
would  have  me  ;"  and  she  believed  she  coaU 
be  so.  Alas  1  how  much  self-abasemeiit,  wbl 
constant  prayers,  how  many  bitter  stniggiB 
must  be  gone  through,  before  a  haughty  t«B' 
per  like  hers  can  learn  to  bend,  or  such  i 
Btubborn  will  be  subdued  ! 

Hastily  completing  her  dressing,  she  mt 
their  maid  to  beg  Sir  Aubrey  would  await  her 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  with  a  throbbing 
heart  she  burned  down  stairs.  And  almost 
before  the  door  hnd  closed  behind  her,  he  had 
seen,  from  the  subdued  and  rejientant  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  and  her  tearful 
eyes,  that  she  was  still  Im  own.  Seizing  hi» 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressing  it  with  a 
convulsive  eagerness,  she  exclaimed,  whilst 
tears  almost  choked  her  utterance — 

"  And  you  could  talk  of  leaving  me  !  Ah, 
Aubrey!  I  deserved  it ;  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you ! — no  wonder  you  despise  me." 


i 


» 
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*'DeepiBe  jou,  dearest !"  he  cried,  raking 
ter  drooping  form,  and  straining  her  to  his 
bosom ;  "  no,  do  not  say  so;  one  who  can  so 
nobly  confess  her  errors  is  worthy  rather  of 
«8teem.  And  you  will  overcome  them,  Flo- 
lence — I  know  you  wiU.  Bless  you  for  these 
tears  !  they  are  indeed  the  harbingers  of  hap- 

pin  ess  to  me Leave  you  ! — all !  it  would 

'Teak  my  heart  to  leave  you  whilst  you  bid 
Me  stay ;  but  a  cold  or  a  doubtful  return  to 
't>ve  like  mine  I  could  not  bear." 

"  '  Cold  !  doubtful !'  —  ah  !  you  do  not  yet 

Itnow  my  heart.     Proud  I  may  be — jealous, 

ungovemed,  but  not  cold  to  you.     But,  for 

jour  sake,  Aubrey,"  she  continued,  raising  her 

beautiful  form,  and  gazing  at  him  through 

ier  tears,  with  an  expression  which  might 

well  turn  the  head  of  any  lover — "for  your 

Mke  I  will  learn  to  subdue  my  faults  ;  it  will 

^  a  welcome  sacrifice  for  one  who  deserves 

'U  sacrifices.     I  will  become  what  you  once 

thought  me — the  Florence  of  your  first  iraa- 

giuatioD." 
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And  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  hosom  igun, 
and  whispered,  "  Mine  own  Florence  —  moi* 
than  ever  mine  !"  she  felt  herself  eqnal  loffi* 
effort,  any  sacrifice  for  his  sake;  whilst  1* 
felt  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  lit  that  iBO- 
ment  than  she  had  ever  been  Inifore — dar 
from  her  very  faults,  which  she  had  so  noUf 
acknowledged,  and  promieed  to  overcome. 

And  for  Bome  days  she  adhered  to  her  rso- 
lution ;  and,  if  she  ever  yielded  to  her  natanl 
impatience  of  disposition,  or  to  that  s^flib* 
ness  which  was  become,  alas !  v\th  her,  i 
■econd  nature,  it  was  not  in  the  preeence  df 
Sir  Aubrey.  Nothing  could  exceed  hcryieW- 
ingiiess,  devotion,  and  disinterestedness  to  him, 
and  the  usual  ell^ect  wan  produced  npoa  bii 
mind  ;  he  began  to  think  he  had  judged  lin 
too  harshly  ;  that  the  irritation  of  a  moment 
was  no  proof  of  an  unfeeling  heart  ;  and  th«l. 
although  she  might  be  occAsionallr  selfish  aai 
self-willed,  it  was  more  the  effect  of  the  con- 
stant indulgence  she  had  met  with  from  ber 
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ehildhood,  than  of  a  naturally  selfish  and  over- 
bearing spirit. 


•*  You  see  I  was  right,"  said  Florence,  one 
day  to  her  sister,  when  Sir  Aubrey  had  just 
left  the  room ;  *^  his  affections  are  more  than 
^er  mine.  I  told  you  I  could  not  lose  them. 
However  angry  he  may  be  for  a  time,  my  in- 
fluence will  always  have  power  to  bring  him 
back  again." 

^^  Be  satisfied  then,  that  it  is  so,  since  you 
tlrink  it,"  replied  Susan,  grieved  to  observe 
^^t  her  tone  was  less  one  of  thankfulness 
^ban  of  triumph ;  "  and  oh !  do  not  try  the 
^periment  again !  it  may  be  tried  once  too 
<*tenr 


The  lovers  had  soon  another  sorrow  to  un- 
<Utgo  (though  of  a  different  kind),  in  a  tem- 
porary separation,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
but  which  both  looked  forward  to  with  that 
finking  of  the  spirits,  which,  parting  from 
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all  that  makes  life  pleasant  (even  though  the 
trial  may  be  of  short  duration),  invariably 
produces.  Sir  Aubrey  Harcourt  held  aa 
office  about  the  court,  and,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  illness 
of  others,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  aay 
one  to  take  his  place,  as  he  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do;  when,  therefore,  his  turn  of 
attendance  arrived,  he  was  obliged  to  go. 
But  never  had  this  duty,  which  had  always 
been  distasteful  to  him,  appeared  so  pecoliarlT 
irksome  as  now.  He  could  almost  have  re- 
signed the  office,  rather  than  leave  Florence 
at  such  a  time ;  but  she,  whose  vanity  and 
ambition  were  flattered  by  his  holding  it» 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  proposal,  and  it 
was  finally  settled  between  them  that,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  his  period  of  waiting 
was  over,  their  marriage  should  take  place. 
The  adieus  of  each  were  characteristic* 
"  Farewell,  dearest,  dearest  Aubrey  !*'  ex* 
claimed  Florence,  as  the  tears  rolled  io^ 
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'  cheeks.  "  Think  of  me  wherever  you  are, 
I  whatever  you  do;  and,  above  all,  write  to 
continually — ^your  letters  will  be  my  only 
ofort." 

*I  will,  indeed,  love.  And  you — ^what 
11 1  ask  of  you  ?  I  will  not  ask  to  be  re- 
oibered,  for  I  know  my  Florence  will  not 
jet  him  whose  thoughts  are  ever  with  her ; 
struggle  against  that  dejection  to  which 
are  so  subject.  And,  above  all,  my  dar- 
,  strive  to  be  all  that  I  would  have  you ; 
let  the  remembrance  of  me  lead  you  on 
neh  things  as  you  know  I  admire,  how- 
r  imperfectly  my  own  conduct  may  exem- 
^  them— imselfishness— gentleness— for- 
ranee.  Be  to  others  something  of  the 
e  Florence  you  have  been  to  me;  and 
©ever  you  check  an  unkind  word,  or  per- 
il an  unselfish  action,  remember  the  grati- 
B  I  should  express — the  love  I  should  feel 
e  I  bat  near  you,  and  think  of  me  then  !  ** 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 

Moor  of  Fniet. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear. 

Momenta  make  the  year. 
And  trifles  life ■ 

Fed : Here  comes  your  boy. 

'Twere  good  he  Were  schooled. 

Taming  of  the  SkrtV* 

• 

Straight  on  her  couch  her  limbs  a^in  she  throwti 
Where  hours  on  hours  she  sighinfr  lies  reclined. 

Castle  of  IndoUi^^ 

But  they  may  chance  to  need  thee  at  home— tber€^' 

leave  us. 

Taming  of  the  Skre^ 

A  FEW  days  after  Sir  Aubrey  had  depaitt' 
from  Burgh  Weston,  Susan  received  a  letttf 
from  her  sister  Anne,  entreating  her  ©fl^ 
urgently  to  come  to  her,  if  possible,  for  a  sbort 
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le,  as  she  was  greatly  in  want  of  her  adiice 
i  afisbtance  in  her  household  arrangements, 
^w,  Susan  was  divided  between  two  duties 
in  her  character  of  assistant-general,  she 
8   always   applied   to   in  cases  of  doubt 

emergency  by  both  her  married  sisters ; 
d  her  visits  to  them  had  almost  always 
ken  place  in  a  hurry,  and  on  occasions  of 
iness,  or  internal  convulsions  of  the  domestic 
'Stem.  They  both  imagined  that  she  had 
e  real  fondness  which  spinsters  are  supposed 

acquire,  for  meddling  in  such  matters — 
jsing,  care-taking,  and  listening  to  domestic 
tails  of  all  descriptions.  They  little  knew 
w  her  soul  revolted  at  such  things,  and 
lat  an  effort  of  self-command  it  required  to 
%er  into  such  interests,  and  mix  herself  up 
such  details,  in  the  way  that  was  necessary 
'  order  to  render  herself  really  useful  and 
luable  to  them.  But  she  had  one  unceasing 
|ect  in  life,  one  aspiring  aim — to  increase 
ppiness,^  and  diminish  suffering  in  aU  ways. 
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and  in  every  case,  where  it  came  within  h^ 
power  to  do  so.  And  this  beautiful  and  seLI 
denying  principle  carried  itself  out,  not  onl; 
in  great  things,  but  in  the  smallest  detaik 
the  most  insignificant  trifles  of  life ;  consides 
ing  nothing  as  too  low  to  come  within  it 
sphere,  and  making  duties  of  every  thing* 
every  thing  a  means  of  sacrificing  her  oir 
pleasure  to  the  benefit  of  others.  And  8 
time  advanced,  this  principle  had,  by  com 
tinual  exercise,  increased  in  strength,  till  i 
had  become  a  habit  with  her,  and  a  matter  < 
positive  happiness  to  her,  to  prefer  the  plei 
sure  and  comfort  of  others  to  her  owl 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  would  be  an  effor 
a  difficulty,  when  the  natural  selfishness 
which  is  inseparable  from  humanity,  struggle 
for  the  mastery ;  but  prayer,  that  *  mine  ^ 
things  unknown,'  would  always  in  the  ew 
enable  her  to  overcome  it,  and  she  woub 
return  to  the  straight  and  narrow  way  sfc^ 
had  chosen,  with  a  firmer  hope,  and  more  op- 
springing  faith  than  ever. 
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I«t  none  smile  at  this  description,  nor  con- 
sider it  overstrained — let  none  despise  the 
life  it  paints,  becaase  its  sphere  was  a  narrow 
one,  and  its  means  of  usefulness  humble  and 
circumscribed.  There  is  more  real  religion 
a  more  beautiful  self-denial — a  more  celes- 
tial spirit  manifested  in  such  a  life — one  de- 
''oted  to  the  daily  and  hourly  fulfilment  of 
small  duties  which  too  many  overlook — the 
t'ontiuual  benllng  of  petty  wounds,  and  cultiva- 
'ion  of  the  social  charities,  than  in  the  most 
striking  acts  of  self-deuial,  or  the  most  austere 
!>etiance8  the  world  ever  knew.  And  let  no 
one  imagine  any  sacrifice  of  temper  or  of  dis- 
position too  trivial  to  be  thought  of;  even  the 
"'ightest  look  or  tone  maybe  made  the  means 
'f  suffering,  or  the  contrary,  to  others ;  and 
Se  who  numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads 
'^"Ul  not  despise  the  smallest  effort  to  please 
''ini,  the  least  struggle  against  an  evil  pas- 
Won,  made  for  his  sake.  He  who  said,  that 
^^l  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  his 
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name,  should  lose  its  reward,  will  ne^er  OTe^' 
look  the  smallest  instance  of  gentleness  o^^ 
disinterestedness,  nor  forget  Hhe  soft  word 
uttered  to  turn  away  wrath.' 

On  this  occasion,  Susan  was,  as  we  hare 
said,  divided  between  two  duties ;  her  presene^ 
might  be  peculiarly  needed  at  home,  for  Flo' 
rence  was  likely,  in  the  absence  of  her  loYer** 
to  be  in  a  state  of  painful  dejection ;  and  yet 
it  seemed  she  was  still  more  wanted  at  Seyen- 
wells.  She  doubted  for  some  time  what  to 
do.  At  last,  however,  Florence  herself  de- 
cided her.  She  urged  her  to  go ;  assured  her 
she  would  be  equally  happy  without  her,  and 
promised  to  supply  her  place  with  her  father 
as  well  as  she  could.  And  Susan  went.  She 
felt  that  a  few  hours  would  always  bring  her 
back  again,  if  wanted ;  and  she  was  certain  to 
be  useful  to  her  sister  Anne. 

Poor  Anne  was  in  many  respects  the  sam^ 
as  the  reader  remembers  her  years  ago-^ 
she   was  still  sweet-tempered,  but  shy  9Sii 
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i^l^nt  to  a  fault.     Her  husband,  who  was 
^®  younger  son  of  a  sporting  earl,  had  en- 
-wd  the  church  very  late,  but,  through  the 
aterest  of  his  family,  he  had  been  provided 
^th  a  tolerably  good  living  as  times  went, 
Ithough  his  expensive  habits  and  ideas  made 
'  appear  to  him  little  short  of  starvation. 
Jine,  too,  in  spite  of  her  own  less  expensive 
iucation,  was  scarcely  more  fitted  than  her 
asband,  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of 
narrow  income ;  for,  besides  the  most  utter 
norance  upon  all  points  of  domestic  eco- 
>niy,  she  was  too  indolent  to   look  after 
oee  under  her  control,  and  too  timid  and 
dding  to  keep  them  in  order,  even  if  she 
1.   Nothing,  therefore,  could  go  on  less  pro- 
^rously  than  their  manage.     Like  all  bad 
Oagers,  every  kind  of  accident  and  misfor- 
e  was  continually  befalling  them.     If  he 
ight  a  horse,  it  was  sure  to  go  lame  in  a 
tith  or  two ;  and  if  she  hired  a  maid  ser 
t,  she  was  either  discovered  in  a  short 
(roL.  II.  N 
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time  to  be  dishonest,  or  she  OTerpowett**^^ 
gentle  mistress  with  such  a  torreat  <A  v^     , 


Seymoar'9  little   ^ 
ried  before),  w«  p*^ 

into   mischief,    and  fitber 


that  it  er  Jeymoor'a  ejecting* 

from        hoHsi  line's  nerves  ban^^ 

Ptning  for  a  t 

Then  W 
(for  he  had 
petually  gettinj] 
losing  himself,  to  the  utter  diecomfiture  of 
those  interested  in  his  preservation,  orraakiiil 
liis  presence  known  in  the  house  by  such  in- 
tolerable noise  and  rudeness,  as  to  induce  soiM 
of  his  caretakers  to  regret  that  the  senrch  fa 
him  had  been  so  effectual.       There  is  ctt* 
tainly  no  greater  nuisance  in  this  world  thu  ' 
!i  spoiled  child  ;   and  a  spoiled  child  Master 
Morgan  undoubtedly  was.     His    father  M 
spoiled  him — his  nurse  bad  spoiled  bim — and 
Anne  was  now  doing  her  best  to  increase  tbf 
mischief,  hy  spoiling  him  too.  In  tthort,  Sevtt- 
wells  rectory,  with  its  pretty,  low  porch,  ili 
sweet  flower-garden,  and  cheerful  little  di»w- 
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^g-rooxo  looking  south,  was  as  little  the 
j}M^  ^>f  peace  and  quiet  that  it  seemed  to  be, 
ffi  ^  ^^  had  been  a  *  polite  seminary  for  young 

*'*"^*  Seymour  was  out  when  Susan  arrived ; 

\fA  Aome  met  her  at  the  door,  looking  flushed 

l^    mi  ^laiassed,  and  it  required  no  great  saga- 

^-    fjity  on  the  part  of  Susan  to  foresee  that,  be- 

^     lore  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  both  her  advice 

and  assistance  would  be  had  in  requisition. 

'^  Oh,  Susan  !  I  am  so  charmed  to  see  you ! 
liow  kind  of  you  to  come !  indeed  I  never  was 
in  BQch  want  of  you  in  my  life  before !  I  have 
liad  such  worries  and  worries !  I  wrote  you 
word  about  Neale,  you  know,  stealing  the 
shirts  and  the  lace ;  but  that  was  nothing  to 
what  I  have  had  since." 

Here  she  was  stopped  short  by  Morgan,  a 
wretched,  half  starved-looking  boy,  with  that 
peculiar  angular  face,  and  those  protruding 
bones  that  usually  accompany  deformity,  who 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  darting  his  head 

N  2 
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■with  Ilis  whole  strength  against  Anne,  Kkei 
rani  in  the  act  of  batting,  nearly  snwetilei  b 
throwing  her  do  u  her  face  on  tlie  gmvei 

that  heing  prob.  e  object  of  his  amHtioii. 

"You  see  nne,  as  soon  osBhelal 

recovered  froi  irprise  of  eo  suJdena 

attack,  "  this  is  y  he  goes  on  from  miw 

ing  till  night.     1  assure  you  my  nervi 
half  destroyed,     !Now,  Morgan,  my  darliiji 
do  leave  me  a  little  in  peace." 

"Who's  that  woman  ?"  cried  Morgm. 
nttedy  disregarding  tliis  humble  appeiil,  »i*i 
dancing  round  Susan  as  though  he  bad  fow 
thoughts  of  attacking  her  next.  "  Oh!  I 
know  ;  it 's  Miss  Bouverie,  that  was  horeb*" 
fore.  What  did  you  come  for  ?  I  dou't  lib 
you  at  all — I  didn't  when  you  were  lastkre, 
I  remeniher." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Susan,  with  tfe 
greatest  sangfroid;  "and  you  will  probablj 
like  me  still  less  now,  because  I  do  not  mein 
to  let  you  do  as  you  have  just  done  again ;  and 
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if  yon  attempt  it,  I  shall  put  you  into  a  room 
by  yourself,  and  turn  the  key  upon  you." 

"  Oh  no,  Susan  ! "  cried  Anne,  horrified  at 
the  mere  supposition ;  "  Morgan  will  be  quiet, 
I  am  sure — ^won*t  you,  Morgan  ?  and  you  can 
rtay  out  here  and  play  a  little,  if  you  like  it, 
tai  tea-time." 

But  Morgan,  who  did  not  fancy  the  quiet, 
determined  manner  of  the  new  comer  (whom 
he  remembered  of  old),  and  who  had  sundry 
shrewd  suspicions  that  the  sisters  might  be 
going  to  speak  to  his  disadvantage,  would  not 
he  coaxed  into  staying  out  of  doors ;  he  chose? 
to  accompany  them  within,  that  being  the 
^^t  disagreeable  thing  he  could  do. 

**You  spoil  that  child  sadly,"  observed  Su- 
^,  as,  with  a  tired  look  and  heavy  sigh,  her 
^ter  deposited  herself  on  the  sofa. 

**  Do  I  ?  but  what  can  I  do  ?  —  poor  dear 
% ! — ^he  is  so  delicate,  and  such  an  anxiety ! 
^  I  am  so  desirous,  you  know,  to  be  really 
4  mother  to  him." 
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"  A  most  excellent  wish — ^bat  I  don't  think 
you  are  going  the  right  way  to  be  so.  Ami 
motl:     wc  Toag  to  spoil  huu 

"  1  what  can. ..." 

Su     I  mi  e  to  her  sister  to  b« 

silent ;  she  pair  of  sharp  twinkliif 

eyes  fixed  es  her  coaQtenanee ;  uJ 

she  felt  it  was  a^  weii  uot  to  discuss  the  wis- 
dora  of  the  father  before  the  child.  Then 
was  a  short  pause. 

"Had  you  not  better  go  to  your  tea,  da^ 
ling?"  said  Auue,  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"  N'o,  I  shan't." 

"  Now  do,  dear — there  's  a  good  boy — and 
I  will  give  yon  a  piece  of  cake  at  dessert," 

"  I  know  why  you  want  me  to  go,"  said 
the  boy,  with  an  expression  of  malice  in  lis 
small  cunning  eyes ;  "  you  and  that  woman 
want  to  talk  about  me — I  know  that  —  bnt  I 
shan't  go." 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  him  to  the  nursery, 
Anne  ?"  said  Susan,  quietly. 


♦» 


»» 
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"  Oh  !  but — good  gracious !  — perhaps  the 
baby  is  asleep,  and ....  if  he  gets  into  a  pas- 
sion he  will  wake  her — he  always  does — 

'*  Then  I  will  put  him  into  my  own  room, 
retained  Susan ;  "  I  suppose  I  have  the  same 
as  usual  ^" 

And  before  Anne  had  time  to  object,  or 
even  to  answer,  she  had  taken  up  Morgan  in 
her  arms,  and,  in  spite  of  his  kicking,  and 
scratching,  and  cuffing,  and  squalling,  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  considerable  difficulty,  in 
half-canying,  half-dragging  him  upstairs  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  remained  with  him 
until  his  rage  had  in  some  degree  exhausted 
itself,  and  then,  having  given  him  in  charge 
to  the  nurse,  quietly  returned  to  her  sister. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  about  the  ser- 
vants, and  their  various  delinquencies,  which 
lasted  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and 
Anne  had  just  five  minutes  to  fret  herself  into 
a  fright  because  Dudley  was  not  come  home 
yet,  when  Dudley  walked  in — a  gentleman- 
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like,  thoroughbred -looking  young  mau,  witl 
an  open  countenance  and  cordial  manner— 
and  then  o  be  thanked  hy  im 

also,  for  con  time  when  she  was  » 

much  M'anted,  ai  listen  to  details  ofiii 

grievances  ; — 1  ime,  refractoiy  paiisb- 

ioners,  a  fire  i  ige,  income  small,  and    , 

mutton  eveiT  day  ..i  e  week, — first  niaM*-!, 
then  boiled,  then  bashed,  then  miuct'J,  ani 
then  appearing  in  the  objectionable  shape  ot 
a  pie ! 

As  she  retired  to  her  small  room  to  prepar* 
for  dinner,  with  the  hallooing  and  dnininiiiB£ 
of  Master  Morgan  in  the  adjoining  nursery  bj 
way  of  refreshment,  she  could  not  help  moral- 
ising to  herself  upon  the  faculty  which  som* 
people  possess,  of  making  miseries  for  theitm- 
selves — and  feeling  howeasy  it  is  to  do  so  undcf 
any  circumstances  when  this  disposition  exists. 


In  a  few  days,  however,  Susan's  quiet,  gen- 
tle influence  had  produced  wonders  in  the  little 
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iwells  eistablishment.  She  had  spoken 
e  refractory  cook,  and  had  given  her  dis- 
ly  to  understand  (Anne  being  far  too  ner- 
and  shy  to  do  so  herself)  that,  if  she  gave 
urther  trouble,  she  would  be  sent  away 
day's  notice ;  she  had  suggested  a  plan  of 
ng  occasionally  poor  Dudley's  mutton 

and  had  introduced  something  like  or- 
nto  the  accounts,  which,  when  handed 
to  her,  were  in  a  lamentable  state  of  per- 
ty  and  confusion.  She  had  arrived,  too, 
e  important  and  not  very  pleasing  fact, 
this  year  their  expences  had  already  ex- 
)d  their  income ;  and  she  had  suggested 
ositive  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  one  of 
two  horses,  and  doing  away  altogether 
Anne's  maid,  a  fine  lady,  who  would  not 
»cend  to  do  any  thing  more  than  attend 
3  fancies,  and  minister  to  the  indolence 
r  mistress.     But  on  these  points  Susan 

certain  aristocratic  prejudices  to  com- 

N5 
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"  Sow  can  I  do  without  Briggs,  SusBnt 
said  Anne,  languidly.     "  It  is  all  Tery  «™  ■' 
t;  1       I  wait  upon  i 

"  I        not  (  strength  b  wantinf" 

re       I  Sii9!  ',  "  though  perhaps  iIk 

wiR       f  be.  yon  can  make  teint 

other  person  do  ali  j    i  reqnire.     It  is  dm 
you  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  maid  for  yourselt    '. 
alone,  so  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  Briggs ;  and 
she  is  so  useless,  that  it  will  be  really  no 
loss. " 

"  JHf^  wife  to  be  without  a  maid  ! "  cried 
Mr.  Seymour,  half  indignantly ;  "  yon  don't 
mean  that  you  are  serious,  Susan  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am.  Since  you  cannot  afford 
one,  you  should  do  without." 

"  But  there  are  some  things  that  a  ladj 
cannot  do  without." 

"  She  ought  to  do  without  every  thing  sbe 
cannot  pay  for.  You  see  yourseWes,  that  yoa 
will  be  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  tui 
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evil  is  only  to  be  met  by  your  diminish- 

yoar  expences.  It  must  be  done;  and 
^,  my  dear  Dudley,  must  forget  that  you 
the  son  of  an  earl^  and  you,  Anne,  must 
member  that  you  are  the  wife  of  a  country 
rgyman,  and  not  even  a  rich  one." 
I^t  went  sorely  against  the  grain ;  but  by 
t  of  intreating,  arguing,  and  proving  to  her 
er  that  it  was  really  a  duty,  she  did  at  last 
made  her  that  Briggs  ought  to  go.  But 
1  came  the  difficulty  and  annoyance  of 
iking  to  her,  for  Anne  was  so  shy  that  it 

a  positive  misery  to  her  to  have  to  say 

thing  to  a  servant,  much  more  something 

greeable.     There  was  such  nervousness  to 

;hrough,  and  such  salvolatile  to  be  taken, 

so  many  complaints  of  head-ache  and 
ry ;  and  then  Susan  must  be  present,  lest 
rgs  should  be  impertinent.  In  fact,  this 
U  event  (as  Susan  considered  it)  actually 
r  into  a  positive  misfortune.  And  to 
m  the  whole,  Briggs  was  impertinent,  not 
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to  Anne,  but  to  Susan,  whom  she  shiewdS-CJ 
suspected  to  be  the  occasion  of  her  dismissal-  i 
and  Anne  had  a  fit  of  hTsterics  in 
quence,  and  fancied  herself  obliged  to  lie 
the  sofa  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  whilst 
husband  overwhelmed  her  with  compassioi^^B, 
and  thought  to  himself  that  these  were  tftae 
consequences  of  Susan's  love  of  meddling,  aasd 
that  she  was  certainly  not  near  so  ladylike  in 
her  ideas  as  his  Anne,  since  she  talked  wm'^ 
such  unconcern  of  doing  without  a  maid. 

But  Susan  bore  with  all  this  ;  provided  9^^ 
could  persuade  them  to  their  own  good,  ^^ 
did  not  mind  what  they  thought  of  her ;  »J<1 
she  looked  upon  it  rather  as  a  matter  of  ^^ 
joicing  that  Mrs.  Briggs,  in  a  fit  of  spite,  fcaw<l 
announced  her  intention  of  departing  for^* 
with,  for  it  enabled  her  to  wait  upon  her  ^' 
ter  herself  whilst  she  remained,  and  so  accw- 
tom  her,  by  gentle  degrees,  to  the  effort  sx^d 
degradation  of  using  her  own  hands  occasion- 
ally  in  her  own  service. 
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There  were  many  fits  of  hysterics  and  *  at- 
taques  de  nerfs'  at  first,  to  be  sure,  and  many 
a  time  did  Dudley  say,  "  My  dear  Anne,  you 
had  better  give  up  this  absurd  fancy  of  your 
Bister's,  and  hire  another  maid  —  you  are 
making  yourself  ill ; "  and  many  a  time  did 
Anne  sink  down  on  the  sofa,  and  declare  she 
could  not  endure  the  sort  of  fatigue  and 
wretchedness  of  having  to  take  out  her  own 
bonnet  and  shawl,  or  lace  her  own  boots,  if 
the  nurse  were  not  at  liberty  to  do  it.  Still 
Susan  persevered,  and  encouraged,  and  ad- 
vised ;  and  at  last  her  endeavours  were  more 
successful,  and  things  did  begin  to  assume  a 
more  promising  appearance.  The  nurse,  under 
her  tuition,  became  more  handy,  Anne  her- 
self less  idle  and  weak-spirited,  and  her  hus- 
band of  course  better  satisfied  with  her  ar- 
rangements. And,  before  Susan  left  them,  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  sister  ad- 
mit that  it  was  certainly  a  good  thing  to 
have  sent  away  Briggs,  and  that,  upon  the 
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whole)  she  did  nearly  as  well  without  as  iritih 
her. 

This  was  a  great  point  gained,  but  thet^ 
was  a  more  important  one  still,  which  was  y^ 
more  difficult  to  effect  —  the  sending  Masfc^ 
Morgan  to  school.     Susan  saw  clearly  that    ^ 
he  remained  at  home  he  would  be  ruined, 
father  rarely  contradicted  him;  and,  as 
Anne,  she  seemed  really  to  feel  the  same  ov^5?  ^ 
weening  tenderness  for  him,  that  she  did  fi^*^ 
her  own  chubby  little  baby  of  seven  montl 
old,  with  its  dark,  laughing  eyes,  pretty 
pie,  and  treble  chin ;  and  it  Mas  impossib^^^^ 
not  to  admire  this  amiable  impartiality,  thoug 
on  the  boy's  account,  it  was  much  to  be  1^ 
mented.     He  never  paid  the  smallest  Btterss^^n- 
tion  to  any  thing  she  said ;  and,  rather  thmr-  ^ 
annoy  him,  she  yielded  to  all  his  whims,  ai^^^' 
ministered  to  his  most  serious  faults,  so  th^'^ 
he  bade  fair  to  grow  up  into  as  intolerable      ' 
specimen  of  the  male  creation  as  could  be  se^^if 
any  where.     Susan  talked  of  school,  but  tb^ 
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father  was  horrified  at  the  bare  idea ;  and  al- 
though Anne  could  not  but  admit  that  it  would 
be  an  amazing  relief  to  her  whenever  he  did 
go,  still  she  would  not  take  upon  herself  the 
leBponsibility  of  urging  Dudley  to  send  him, 
lest  any  thing  should  happen  to  him  after- 
wards. 

In  Tain  Susan  remonstrated — argued  — 
urged ;  in  vain  she  assured  Mr.  Seymour  that 
the  worry  and  anxiety  the  boy  occasioned  her 
sister  were  positively  injurious  to  her ;  in  vain 
she  represented  to  that  sister  that,  by  her  mis- 
taken tenderness,  she  was  doing  Morgan  an 
injury,  which  he  himself  would  hereafter  feel 
and  probably  resent.  It  was  wasting  time  and 
breath  to  talk  to  them.  The  only  answer  she 
ever  got  from  Mr.  Seymour  was — "  My  dear 
Susan,  the  boy  will  do  well  enough  in  the  end, 
if  he  is  only  left  to  himself ;  but  his  is  not  a 
temper  to  bear  curbing.  He  would  either  go 
mad  at  school,  or  run  away,  or ... .  He  is  not 
fit  to  go  to  school  yet,  believe  me.*' 
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Whilst  Aune  would  observe  witli  two  « 
tbree  deep-drawn  sighs,  and  a  distracted  ev 
pression  of  coui  t,  "  He  i»  certmnly  * 

dreadful  anxiety,  iear  boy,  and  thee**! 


H 


ertion  of  loo  him  is  almost  mo* 
than  I  am  equal  I  t  you  know  be  k  «rt 
far  from  strong,  s  mother  was  consoniH 
tive,  and,  if  they  lot  look  after  him  ar 
school,  he  might  get  ill,  and  I  should  Derer 
forgive  myself  .  .  .  Besides,  only  think  if  he 
were  to  go  out  swimming,  and  be  dro«TieJ! 
—  boys  sometimes  are,  you  know,  ....  it 
would  kill  his  father " 


"  What  say  you  to  sending  him  home  with 
me,  when  I  go?"  said  Susan  one  day  when 
the  parents  were  together ;  and  he  had  been 
more  than  usually  troublesome.  "  I  will  not 
undertake  to  do  what  school  would  for  hiin ; 
but  I  will  promise  that  he  shall  return  to  yon 
more  manageable  than  he  is  at  present ;  and 
yet  he  shall  not  be  unhappy,  if  I  can  prevent 
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't-     What  say  you  ?  will  you  tnist  him,  if  my 
fatter  will  consent  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,  no  bad  idea,"  exclaimed 

Anne,  her  face  lighting  up  with  a  Budden 

gieam  of  hope,  and,  glancing  at  her  husband 

*<*    see  how  he  took  it,  "  if  you  would  not 

"nind  the  trouble  of  him,  Susan.  He  certainly 

does  mind  you  more  than  any  body  else,  and 

y^t  he  is  fond  of  you  too.    I  don't  know  how 

you-  manage  it.  You  often  epeak  quite  sharply 

'**    him,  whilst  I  never  contradict  him ;  and 

y  ^t  I  believe  he  cares  t^vice  as  much  for  you 

^^  for  me.  I  don't  know  how  you  contrive  it." 

'*  I    have   often  told  you  how,    my    dear 

■^Ine  ;  by  not  indulging  him  as  you  do,  Chil- 

*"'^n  hardly  ever  love  those  who  spoil  them  in- 

■'***licioiisly,     I  try  to  amuse  and  please  him 

^^  iBuch  as  possible,  when  he  is  good,  but  the 

^^tant  he  becomes  refractory  or  disobedient, 

Punish  him  by  leaving  him  to  entertain  him- 

^If.  He  finds  it  his  interest  to  attend  to  me." 

■        Susan's  oiler  was  thought  of,  and  discussed 
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between  Anne  aod  ber  husband,  and  it  eatld 
in  its  being  accepted.  Fronn  one  cause  m 
another,  she  certainly  did  contnTc  to  mamge 
the  boy  uncommonly  well ;  and  her  inBnence, 
which  had  already  wrought  some  improTemail 
in  him,  might  produce  yet  more.  They  cooM 
not  help  smiling  to  themselves,  howeTer,«( 
the  singularity  of  the  offer  on  her  part.  To 
burden  herself  voluntarily  with  a  spoiled  p»- 
Tish  boy  like  Morgan,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving him  !  it  was  wonderfully  in  chancta. 
Certainly,  her  vocation  was  that  of  ao  «U 
maid. 

They  little  knew  what  an  eSbrt  of  BClf* 
denial,  what  a  struggle  it  had  cost  Stuail,lO 
bring  herself  to  make  the  offer  ;  for  3foign 
was  a  child  that  naturally  excited  no  iotemt 
in  her  mind  ;  he  was  neither  pleasing  iu  pfT- 
son  nor  in  temper,  and  the  over-iadulgeace 
with  M'hich  he  had  been  treated,  made  it  t- 
matter  of  great  labour  and  difhculty  to  amuse 
or  satisfy  him.  But,  though  he  was  siugularlj 
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deficient  in  those  winning  qualities  which 
usually  render  children  so  attractive,  she  saw 
in  him  an  object  of  pity,  one  who  stood  in 
need  of  help ;  and,  as  such,  he  had  a  claim 
Qpmi  her,  and  she  felt  bound  to  serve  him. 
He  was  by  no  means  healthy ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  Anne's  kindness  and  motherly  care, 
Susan  thought  that  either  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient attention  paid  to  his  symptoms,  or  that 
they  were  injudiciously  attended  to,  and  she 
fiineied  she  could  manage  him  better  herself. 
In  all  ways,  she  was  convinced  a  temporary 
absence  from  home  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

She  wrote  to  her  father,  and  to  Florence, 
{NToposing  the  plan ;  and  received  in  due  time 
a  letter  from  the  former,  bestowing  the  per- 
mission she  had  requested;  and  from  the 
latter,  a  few  short  lines,  evidently  written  in 
such  deep  dejection,  that  she  felt  she  could 
hardly  return  home  too  soon.  Her  place 
must  be  at  Burgh  Weston  now  ;  for  there,  it 
was  evident,   she  was  terribly  wanted.     A 
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single  day  sufficed  to  make  her  arraugemenU, 
and  to  say  to  Anne  some  of  the  many  liunp 


that  were  uppen 
was  not  quite  i 
perfect  as  a  wife, 
above  measure  8 
piness,  Anne  was 
to  Susan's  idea  of 


a  her  mind ;  for  she 
ibout  Anne.  Though 
iing,  affectionate,  and 
:  for  her  husband's  li^ 
ry  fer  from  coming 
it  a  olcrjry man's  wift 


Tft" 


ought  to  he.  Mr.  Seymour,  in  spite  of  his 
education,  and  his  aristocratic  notions,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  profession,  which  he  had 
adopted,  indeed,  from  strong  conviction,  after 
having  been  some  years  in  the  army  ;  but  his 
wife  rarely,  if  ever,  accompanied  him  to  the 
cottages  of  their  poorer  neighbours  ;  she  sel- 
dom attended  the  schools,  orniixed  herself  up 
in  any  thing  relating  to  his  parishioners.  A 
great  deal  of  tliis  proceeded  from  timidity  and 
ignorance,  but  still  more  from  laziness,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  excused.  Susan  thought  it  ne 
cessary  to  meddle  again,  in  order  to  point  out 
to  her  what  were  the  real  duties  of  a  clergy- 
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man's  wife,  and  how  she  ought  to  go  hand  in 
liand  with  him  in  all  things,  encouraging  his 
labours,  and  sweetening  the  toil  of  his  high 
and  beautiful  vocation,  by  sharing  as  much  as 
possible  of  it  with  him. 

And  she  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  convince 
her  sister  that  it  was  not  enough  merely  to 
tsit  at  home  all  day  norsing  the  baby,  and 
thinking  whether  the  mutton  should  be  roasted 
or  boiled,  and  now  and  then  stirring  the  fire, 
that  it  might  be  a  good  one  by  the  time  Dud- 
ley returned  ;  but  that  more  active  exertion, 
prreater  interest  and  stronger  sympathy,  were 
due  from  her  to  him,  if  she  would  make  him 
the  excellent  wife  she  wished  to  be. 

The  advice  was  kindly  received,  and  Susan 
rolled  off  one  sunny  morning  from  the  pretty 
little  rectory  of  Seven  wells,  in  a  jingling  post- 
chaise,  which  she  found  less  agreeable  and 
soothing  to  her  feelings,  than  the  internal  con- 
viction she  carried  away  with  her,  that  her 
visit  there  had  not  been  completely  without 
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good  effect.  She  had  arranged  their  d 
difficalties,    settled   their  acconnts,    reduced 
their  exper         "e  ^Ten  tiiem  some  hint* 

which  perhaj  adopted  ;  and,  lastly, 

but  not  least,  she  sased  them  for  a  tine 

of  a  very  de  u,  in  the  shape  of  the 

freckled,  gq  jectionable  ignorannt 

at  her  side,  whom  i^ i  ever  dearly  thev  migbt 

love   him)  they  were  certainly  not  broken- 
hearted at  parting  with  for  a  season. 

As  Anne  and  her  husband  stood  by  the 
little  sundial  in  front  of  the  porch  to  see 
Susan  depart,  and  watched  the  post-chaiee 
turn  out  of  the  gate  into  the  lane,  and  then 
down  the  hill  into  the  village  of  Sevenwells, 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
them, 

"  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  she  is  gone  ;  shei« 
the  most  excellent,  kind  creature,  and  saves 
one  so  much  trouble.  I  shall  be  fagged  to 
death  now,  I  know." 

"  My  love,  you  must  not  tire  yourself;  re- 
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eoUect  you  are  not  strong.  She  is,  indeed,  a 
good  creature ;  I  hardly  ever  saw  her  equal. 
It  is  quite  a  pity  she  does  not  marry." 

"  Oh  no,  Dudley,  she  would  be  ruined  if 
she  were  to  marry ;  her  whole  merit  consists 
in  being  single.  Now  she  is  of  use  to  every 
body ;  but  she  would  be  of  use  to  only  one,  then 
....  Oh !  she  is  cut  out  for  an  old  maid  ! 
we  always  used  to  quiz  her  about  it,  and  say 
she  would  turn  out  one  ;  for  even  from  a  child 
she  had  always  the  same  turn,  liking  to  do 
things  for  every  body,  and  to  be  of  use,  and 
to  take  trouble — it  is  her  element." 

"Well,  and  a  charming  element  I  must 
say  it  is.  I  wish  t^ere  were  more  such  old 
maids,  since  you  call  her  one.  I  assure  you 
half  the  parish  are  raving  about  her ;  I  scarcely 
go  into  a  cottage  now,  that  they  don't  begin 
to  say  something  about  that  sweet-spoken 
young  lady  that's  on  a  visit  at  the  parsonage. 

And  that  reminds  me  I  must  go  and  see 

poor  Mary  Allen,  who  was  so  dreadfull;^ 


burnt :  she  is  out  of  dauger,  I  hope,  but  dif- 
fering tortures  still." 

"  Will  you  le 

"  To  be  sure,  ( 

pleasure ; 

early  ?" 

"  Ob,  no  Anne,  hurrying  ii 

the  house  to  jret  re:i.._.  ,  "  I  ought  to  have  lieen 
your  companion  more  frequently  in  these  clia-    | 
ritable  visits."  I 

And,  as  she  exerted  herself  to  orercome 
lier  natural  indolence,  and  get  ready  quickly, 
(finding  it  singnlaily  easy  to  do  so)  there  sis 
a  hope  at  her  heart,  which  she  scarcely  af- 
knowledged  to  herself,  that,  from  this  time 
forward,  she  might  make  Dudley  a  better  wife 
than  she  had  ever  hitherto  done,  and  that 
perhaps  he  might  learn  to  love  and  admire 
her  even  more  than  he  did  already. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

There — ia  that  bed — so  closely  curtained  round, 
A  father  sleeps :  oh !  hushed  be  every  sound. 
Soft  may  he  breathe  tlie  midnight  hours  away ! 

ROOBRS. 

It  was  a  worthy,  edifying  sight. 

To  see  fond  hands  attending  day  and  night 

With  tender  ministry 


prop  the  head from  the  pallid  face 


Wipe  off  the  faint  culd  dews  weak  nature  sheds. 

CoitU  of  IndolmicB, 

Sweet  lore  her  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends. 

Castle  of  Indoience. 

Enfin  voici  ce  jour  si  longtemps  attendu. 

Ariane. 

Whbn  Susan  arrived  at  home,  she  found 
more  occasion  for  dejection  on  the  part  of 
Florence  than  was  usually  the  case.  Her 
father  had  become  seriously  unwell  in  the  last 
four  and  twenty  hours,  and  a  letter  from  Flo- 
rence, acquainting  her  with   this  fact,  and 

VOL.  II.  O 
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begging  her  immediate  return,  had  crosse*  1 

her  ou  the  road.     Colonel  Bou^erie  liad  u»>^ 

felt  quite  v 

but  the  sju 

that  he  ha 

tion.     Du! 

been  seizei 

fever,  as  to  h* 

Meredith,  their  mt 


„.u  _^  L|g  jjgjj  writteu  to  be*"' 
I  then  been  bo  sli^*' 
it  them  worthy  of  wif*" 
night,  however,  he  ba>^ 
'iolent  au  upceasion  (f* 
Qself  alarmed,  and  Dr* 
al  man,  had  been  ml 
for  as  soon  as  the  day  bad  dawned.  Hie  I^ 
port  had  been  an  unsatisfactory  one;  ani 
Florence,  who  always  viewed  every  thing  in 
the  most  melancholy  light,  maintained  thit 
he  had  anticipated  considerable  danger. 

But  Susan  would  not  allow  herself  to  trort 
entirely  to  tliis  account,  knowing  her  sisters 
tendency  to  exaggerate  evils.  She  was,  bov- 
ever,  much  alarmed  at  the  state  in  which  sbe 
found  her  father,  who  had  every  symptom  of 
violent  inflammation  on  the  chest,  attended 
by  fever,  which,  at  his  age,  was  serioosl; 
alarming.  He  was  light-headed,  too,  and  did 
not  recognize  her ;  and,  as  she  gazed  on  hi* 
flushed  countenance,  and  listened  to  his  op- 
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pressed  and  painful  cough,   her  heart  sank 

within  her  to  think  of  what  might  be  the 

i^ue  of  so  severe  an  attack.     She  was  not 

ofte,  however,  to  allow  her  own  feelings  to 

d^Btroy  her  activity  and   usefulness,  whilst 

tl^^ie  yet  remained  any  thing  to  be  done.  She 

^"^ote  a  few  lines  to  Miss  Mervyn,  which  soon 

i^^ught  that  kind  friend  to  Burgh  Weston ; 

^nd  to  her  care  she  consigned  little  Morgan 

for  the  next  few  days,  feeling  certain  that  he 

Would  be  as  safe  under  such  keeping  as  under 

lier  own,  and  well  knowing  that  Miss  Mervyn 

would  too  gladly  make  herself  useful  by  taking 

charge  of  him. 

The  boy  touched  her  by  his  unwillingness 
to  go — ^he  was  not  proof  against  the  fascina- 
tion she  exercised  on  all — the  influence  of  a 
disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit.  It  was 
as  much  as  she  could  do,  to  persuade  him  to 
depart  quietly,  by  the  promise  of  seeing  him, 
if  possible,  the  next  day.  He  clung  to  her, 
till  reproached  with  adding  to  her  sorrows  by 
his  obstinacy,  when  he  departed  in  silence, 
but  not  without  leaving  a  strong  impression 

o2 
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Oil  her  mind,  that,  tinder  a  rough  and  din- 
greealjle  maimer,  ho  concealed  more  feeling    | 
tliaii  she  hai"    '        ' '      credit  for. 

She  was  ni  devote  herself  to  bet 

father ;  and,  hi  ■suaded  Florence,  wbu 

had    been   np  noat   of  the  prerion* 

night,  to  go  to  I  room  and  liu  dun,— 

she  took  her  the  sick  bed,  witb'H 

iiiplaiioholy  presentiment  that  the  beloved  p»-^ 
rent  it  contained  might  soon  no  longer  require 
lier  care.     Her  only  comfort  was  to  pray; 
and  that  she  did  with  a  fervour  and  faith  that 
brought  down  peace  at  last. 

For  four  days  her  father  continued  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  which  would  obtain  the  masterr; 
and,  during  those  miserable,  anxious  days  and 
Meary  nights,  Susan's  was  the  gentle  hand  that 
smoothed  his  restless  pillow,  and  supported 
Ills  frame,  exhausted  by  ^^olent  attacks  of 
coughing — hers  wa.s  the  soft,  soothing  voice, 
that  whispered  peace,  hope,  consolation  to 
his  spirit — hers  was  the  shadowy  form  that 
Hitted  noiselessly  about  his  room,  watching 
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his  every  movement,  guessing  his  slightest 
wish, 

Florence  was  there  occasionally  too,  for  she 
was  most  anxious  to  be  of  use  ;  and  nothing 
conld  exceed  her  misery  at  the  state  of  her 
fiither.  But  her  sorrow  rendered  her  almost 
incapable  of  exertion ;  and  the  slightest  unfa- 
vourable symptom  so  dreadfully  alarmed  her, 
that  her  presence  was  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  him. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  old  attached  servants 
would  express  astonishment  at  Susan's  powers 
of  endurance,  and  venture  a  hope  that  she 
was  not  doing  too  much,  and  oveitasking  her 
strength ;  but  she  had  no  apprehensions — no 
thought  for  herself — It  was  such  happiness  to 
her  to  feel  that  she  was  a  comfort  to  her  fa- 
ther—  to  be  certain  that  no  one  else  could 
wait  upon  him  as  she  did  —  that  he  preferred 
her  services,  rendered  with  that  anxious,  ten- 
der solicitude  which  cannot  be  bought,  to  those 
of  any  other — that  she  was  incapable  of  feel- 
ing fatigue.  The  spirit — as  is  generally  the 
ease  when  under  strong  excitement  —  com- 
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pletely  overcame  the  body.  And  no  woader; 
for  a  spirit  so  loftv,  so  aspiring,  and  rel  M 
devoted,  rarely,  perhaps,  raised  itself  aboTe 
this  dreary  world  to  fix  its  glorious  ]i<^ 
upon  a  better. 

Never  did  a  motber,  watching  by  the  vtk 
bed  of  her  only  child,  nor  a  young  wife,  trao* 
bling  for  the  treasure  she  had  but  just  begun 
to  call  her  own,  perform  with  more  eager  toi* 
derness  those  thousand  offices  of  love,  which 
nothing  but  love  cun  suggest,  than  did  thi* 
geutle  giri,  who  day  and  night  hung  over  tlw 
pillow  of  her  father,  praying  that  his  preciow 
life  might  yet  be  spared.  Who  that  had  wen 
her  then — rising  superior  to  fatigue,  nnxielT, 
and  every  bodily  and  mental  weakness — eoold 
have  failed  to  render  homage  to  the  beaotiftil, 
the  divine  spirit  that  religion  breathes  ;  for  it 
was  her  religion  that  made  her  what  she  was; 
—  it  was  her  religion  that  gave  her  fitr^ngth 
to  overcome,  patience  to  endure,  resignation 
to  submit ; — it  was  her  religion  that  made  it- 
self felt  in  every  act  of  her  life  ■ —  that  lent  a 
charm  to  every  word,  and  shone  forth  in  ha 
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countenance  with  a  serene  and  chastened  light 
that  rendered  her  positively  beautiful  —  more 
beautiful  than  if  her  features  had  been  fault* 
less !     And  as  she  knelt  beside  the  bed,  her 
hands  clasped   together  in  prayer,  the  head 
upraised,  yet  the  form  slightly  bent  forward 
in  an  attitude  at  once  singularly  expressive  of 
humility  and  yet  hope,  the  full  soft  eye  glow- 
ing with  faith  and  love,  the  hair  parted  with 
Madonna*like  simplicity  across  the  brow — it 
was  like  gazing  on  the  face  of  an  angel,  who 
by  her  very  presence  seemed  to  sanctify  that 
silent  chamber. 

At  length  her  prayers  were  heard — her  fa- 
ther began  slowly  to  recover.  But  so  severe 
an  attack,  at  his  time  of  life,  was  not  likely  to 
pass  away  without  leaving  serious  and  lasting 
effects  behind  it ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  his  lungs  were  affected,  and  that,  although, 
with  extreme  care,  his  life  might  yet  be  pro- 
longed, he  would  never  be  the  man  he  was 
before  this  illness. 

The  joy  of  seeing  him  restored  to  life,  after 
such  imminent  danger,  was  at  first  the  only 
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thing  thought  of;  and  Susan's  time  wu  still 
so  much  taken  up  with  him  (as  well  as  with 
little  Morgan,  whom  she  regularly  instnicted 
every  day,  and  made  her  companion  as  much 
as  possible),  that  she  saw  very  little  of  Flo- 
rence or  of  Sir  Aubrey,  whose  period  of  wsit- 
ing  having  expired,  was  bow  returned  to  Burgb 
Weston.  What  ehe  did  see,  however,  led  her 
to  fear  that  things  were  not  going  on  quite  so 
smoothly  as  slie  could  have  wished,  thon^ 
perhaps  more  so  than  she,  knowing  Florence 
as  she  did,  had  a  right  to  expect.  Anxi^y 
and  grief  had  always  the  effect  of  making  Flo- 
rence doubly  petulant  and  irritable,  instead  of 
softening  her  temper ;  and  whenever  Colonel 
Bouveric's  convalescence  proceeded  less  &• 
vourably  than  usual,  or  any  of  those  draw- 
backs, which  almost  invariably  occur  after  a 
serious  illness,  took  place,  poor  Sir  Aubrey 
was  sure  to  suffer  from  it,  either  in  the  morbid 
dejection — i.  e.  sullenness— or  the  impatience 
of  his  beloved,  who  at  one  time  entertained 
him  with  presentiments  that  they  should  never 
be  married  —  that  she    was  sure  something 
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would  occur  to  prevent  it;  and  at  another, 
that  her  father  would  certainly  be  taken  from 
them  at  last,  and  that  then  she  should  have 
no  heart  to  marry  at  all ! 

It  was  undoubtedly  very  trying  to  an  ar- 
dent and  high-spirited  lover  like  Aubrey ;  and 
Susan  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  for- 
hearance  under  provocations  which  would 
have  wearied  out  the  patience  of  almost  any 
other  but  him;  and  the  amiable  manner  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  make  excuses  for 
Florence — sympathising  with  her  anxiety,  and 
striving  to  believe  that  it  was  love  for  her 
father  which  occasioned  all ! 

Susan  was  become  inexpressibly  anxious 
that  their  marriage  should  take  place ;  she 
feared  she  knew  not  what,  from  the  temper  of 
Florence,  whose  patience  and  good  resolutions 
were  rapidly  wearing  away ;  and  she  hoped 
that,  when  once  united  to  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Aubrey  Harcourt,  and  irrevocably  bound  to 
him,  she  would  feel  the  necessity  of  seriously 
setting  about  the  important  work  of  reforma- 
tion.    Colonel  Bouverie,  too,  was  anxious,  on 

o5 
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many  accounts,  that  tlie  event  should  beowr, 
and,  aa  soon  as  lie  was  sufficiently  recoTcred, 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  that  effect,  tht 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  marmge 
was  fixed  to  take  place  in  about  a  week  frum 
that  time. 

Duiing  that  week,  all  went  on  smootUf 
enough.  The  Seymours  and  the  SpenceiB 
were  written  to.  and  summoned  to  attend,  and 
Anne  and  her  husband  arrived  the  day  befoff 
the  wedding ;  but  the  Spencers  were  not  alilf 
to  come,  as  Bessy  was  daily  expecting  h« 
confinement,  and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  like  18 
leave  her  under  such  eircnmstances. 

The  last  evening  was  a  melancholy  one  ta 
Florence,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  wi 
by  no  means  devoid  of  feeling.  She  was  aboul 
to  leave  her  father's  hearth — her  father's 
home,  where  she  had  received  so  much  kiml- 
ness,  and  her  errors  had  been  viewed  so  leni- 
ently. She  was  going  forth  into  a  worU 
strange  to  her  —  not  alone,  indeed,  for  she 
would  he  shielded  by  the  love  and  care  of  one 
dearer  than  all ;  still  she  teas  going  forth,  and 
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strange  faces  would  meet  her  instead  of  the 
old  familiar  ones,  and  she  would  dwell  in  an- 
other home,  and  look  no  more  (for  a  time,  at 
least)  upon  the  quiet  water,  with  its  weeping 
wiUows  and  long  shadows ;  or  the  terrace, 
gaj  with  flowers;  or  the  old  cedar;  or  all  the 
thousand  haunts  which  memory  and  long  habit 
had  endeared.   She  was  going  forth  from  all — 

Going  to  love,  yet  untried  and  new — 
Parting  from  love  that  had  ever  been  true. 

Her  father,  too — she  left  him  ill  and  suffer- 
ing— ^recovering,  certainly,  but  still  in  a  state 
which  must  be  called,  at  the  best,  precarious. 
When  should  they  meet  again  ? — perhaps  not 
for  months,  for  he  must  leave  his  own  belove<i 
Burgh  Weston,  and  seek  for  the  winter  a 
milder  climate :  and  as  for  Aubrey  and  her- 
self— their  plans  were  as  yet  quite  undecided. 
She  felt  very  sad  when  she  pictured  to  herself 
the  deserted  look  of  the  house,  when  they 
should  all  have  left  it  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  lived  there ;  and  those  rooms,  where 
they  were  all  now  assembled,  should  be  silent 
and  desolate. 
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Susan  and  Flovonce  remainetl  up  latetbit 
night  together,  for  Susaii  had  much  to  say, 
and  this  v,as  the  last  time  slie  should  liave  it 
in  her  power  to  nfli"-  advice,  at  leait  for  a 
season.     She  irmly,  energetically  in 

pi-aiae  of  Aubr  e  told  Florence,  thai 

her  whole  i  pleasing  hiin,  would 

not  be  more  it  return  for  dovotioB 

such  as  his ;  i  irned  her,  vith  eolenm 

eamestnesB,  agains.  le  danger  of  trifline 
with  his  affection. 

"  Do  not  think,"  she  said,  *'  that  your  hold 
over  his  heart  is  unlimited.  /  ani  certain  it  it 
not  so.  He  loves  you  now,  it  is  true,  with* 
strength  and  devotion  that  can  be  rarelv 
equalled  ;  but  his  love  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  coldness,  caprice,  nor  even  of  a  strong  con- 
viction of  unamiability  on  your  part.  If  he 
cease  to  respect,  be  assured  he  will  soon  cease 
to  love  you.  Such  is  his  nature,  and  it  is  one 
you  ought  to  honour.  His  is  not  the  mere 
affection  of  the  eye,  to  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  the  graces  of  person  you  mav 
happen  to  possess.     Your  beauty  may  haie 
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first  attracted  him,  but  it  is  the  qualities  of 
your  heart  and  mind  that  must  preserve  his 
tenderness.  Oh !  do  not  trifle  with  vour 
dearest  treasure !  once  lost,  it  can  never  be 
recalled !     I  do  believe  that  stich  love, 

'  Once  extinguished,  is  kindled  no  more!' 

Be  warned,  dearest  Florence;  check  every 
evil  temper— every  ungentle  disposition,  the 
instant  you  become  conscious  of  them ;  en* 
deavour  to  become,  like  him,  generous,  disin- 
terested, forbearing — to  cultivate  the  qualities 
he  admires ;  and,  above  all,  pray  for  assist- 
ance to  enable  you  to  overcome  your  faults — 
of  yourself  you  are  powerless." 

Florence  was  touched.  She  felt  her  own 
nnworthiness  of  him — ^her  happy  fortune  in 
having  been  chosen  by  one  so  superior,  so 
noble— and  the  truth  and  kindness  of  her 
sister's  advice — and  the  last  night  she  spent 
under  her  father's  roof  was  chiefly  spent  in 
in  tears. 

At  length,  the  morning  dawned — a  grey, 
quiet  day,  with  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the 
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leavt  1.  The  siiii  shone  not,  however,  iui4 
there  was  something  melancbolr  in  the  trtto 
stillness,  which  was  felt  by  all.     SuKan  eserteJ 


hers    *■  "-  ------  '"^       '"lers,  but  it  wiwW  not 

do ;  evei     ]                    its  a  partinjr,  and  evetj 

one  fel 

)re9sed — sll,  excfplinf 

Aubrey.         t              i 

ing  is,  iu  fact,  alniort 

alway 

log  to  witness,  and  1  _ 

never  beh 

out  being  foreibljlM 

minded  of  those  beu. ' 

ul  lines—                   ^ 

'  I  never  saw  h  bridal,  but  my  pvelid  lialli  bfeii  n 
And  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  thoii^li  a  joyum  < 


To  see  llje  saddest  sight  of  all— 
I^y  aside  ber  maiden  gladness. 


lud  nirliiili  thing 
ame,  sdcI  Tor  a  riDi;!' 


Colonel  Bouverie  was,  of  course,  not  able 
to  leave  the  house ;  the  ceremony  was,  there- 
fore perfoiTOed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  parish 
church,  without  him,  and  the  yonng  couple 
returned  home  to  bid  him  farewell,  before 
they  proceeded  to  Serenwells,  where  tbef 
were  to  pass  the  first  fortnight  of  their 
honeymoon. 

Susan  thought  she  had  never  seen  any  thing 
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SO  touching  as  Aubrey's  conduct  daring  the 
whole  of  this  morning ;  and  she  felt  that,  were 
she  in  phe  place  of  Florence,  it  would  inex- 
pressiblj  endear  him  to  her  —  he  seemed  to 
think  and  feel  for  her  so  much  more  than  for 
himself.  And  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  she  came  forth  (her  eyes  still  wet  with  the 
tears  she  had  shed)  perfectly  transcendent  in 
her  loveliness ;  and  he,  by  an  almost  involun- 
tary movement,  half  drew  her  towards  him, 
passionately  whispering,  "  My  own . .  my  wife 
at  last ! . . "  Susan  felt  that  even  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  forgive  her,  if  ever,  by 
her  own  fault,  she  forfeited  that  ardent,  en- 
thusiastic love. 

The  parting  scene  was,  of  course,  a  sad  one ; 
and  Susan  felt  it  most  of  all ;  for,  besides  the 
natural  pain  of  losing  her  sister,  she  had  many 
fears  —  many  forebodings  respecting  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  that  sister.  However,  the  die 
was  cast  —  Florence  was  now  a  wife ;  and  it 
remained  to  be  proved,  whether  one  who  had 
so  ill  performed  her  duties  hitherto,  would, 
for  the  sake  of  that  closer  and  more  endearing 
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tie  which  she  had  just  formed,  leani  to  l«od 
her  stuhborn  will,  and  sacrifice  her  own  ple§- 
sure  to  another's. 

"  He  is  channin^ !"  exclaimed  Anne,  astlu 
turned  away  from  the  window,  when  Uk 
last  glimpse  of  the  handsome  olive-gnen 
chariot,  in  which  Sir  Auhrey  hod  carrieJ  off 
his  bride,  had  disappeared  behind  the  trees; 
"  I  must  reveree  the  soug,  and  say, 

'  He  18  a  charming  man. 

And  ahe  a  most  farluuale  woman  I' 

How  uery  fascinating  he  is!  How  handsome 
■ — how  full  of  feeling  !  I  don't  wonder  at  her 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  him,  indeed! 
I  should  myself." 

"  He  is  charming,"  replied  Susan,  warmly; 
"  and  what  is  more,  he  is  excellent.  I  do, 
indeed,  think  her  most  fortunate." 

"I  wonder  which  will  have  the  Dpper 
hand.  There  is  something  about  him,  witk 
all  his  tenderness,  that  gives  me  an  idea  bf 
would  not  stand  being  governed,  even  bv  Iter. 
And  yet  she  has  always  had  her  own  way  »t 
home. — How  beautifully  you  read  the  serricek 
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Dudley,  dear!  I  never  heard  any  thing  so 
impressive.  —  Well,  I  hope  they  will  be 
happy  " 

And  Sosan's  heart  did  indeed  echo  this 
wish,  though  she  felt  it  too  deeply  to  express 
it«  as  Anne  did,  in  words. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIII. 

Now  every  day  the  fits  come  thick  and  strong. 

Yowe. 

The  pouting  lip— the  sullen^  silent  tongue— 

liOve  shuns  contention — and  the  gloomy  throng. 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life ; 
And  flies  where  discord  shakes  her  brand  with  quarrels  ri'^ 

T16HE 

Oh  !  never  prove 

How  soon  ill  temper's  power  may  banish  gentle  k>»^ 

TlSBt 

"My  darling,"  said  Sir  Aubrey  to  hiswife,^* 
they  sat  side  by  side  at  breakfast  a  few  mo^^ 
ings  after  their  marriage,  "let  us  begin totJ* 
about  our  plans.  Ours  !  how  I  do  Iotc  tW 
word !  There  is  one  thing  I  am  very  anxioitf  to 
do  when  we  leave  this  place. — I  know  it  wofll^ 
please  my  cousin.  Sir  Charles  Ingram,  if  I  wei« 
to  propose  to  visit  him  the  first  thing  after  IDJ 
marriage,  and  introduce  you ;  I  owe  him  twi 
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ention.  I  think,  therefore,  if  we  were  to 
:e  Chevenings  in  onr  way  from  here .  •  '* 
"  What !  and  give  np  going  to  London  ?** 
ed  Florence — ^the  first  frown  that  had  ap- 
ired  upon  her  ivory  brow  since  her  marriage, 
it  raffling  it  for  an  instant,  and  then  leaving 
smooth  as  before. 

**  Do  you  care  about  London,  dearest  ?" 
**  To  be  sure  I  do — ^you  know  I  have  never 
sen  there,  and  I  am  dying  to  see  it." 
"  Then  to  London  we  will  go ;  I  had  for- 
tten  you  were  never  there.  But  still  we 
Q  take  Sir  Charles's  first.  I  think  the  at- 
ition  would  please  him.  He  is  an  excellent 
I  man,  and  one  to  whom  I  am  greatly  in- 
bted.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  tell  you 
I  stoiy;  it  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  not 
thout  its  interest." 

He  paused  a  moment,  perhaps  awaiting  en- 
iragement  to  proceed,  but  she  expressed  no 
nre  to  hear  it ;  she  said  nothing.  There 
•  a  peculiarity  about  Florence,  that  she  al- 
ys  conceived  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  of 
f  one  for  whom  Aubrey  professed  an  un- 
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usual  regard ;  she  could  pot  endure  tbat  lie 
should  love  or  admire  any  one  but  herself. 

"  After  ;  not  intA>rest  yoa,"  twd 

A  ?li ;  "  but  at  least  iiH 

V  f  di  ;e  him  for  my  sake,  for 

he  has  1  to  me.     He  lui  ou 

daughter — an  t  girl  as  ever  breathed.* 

"  A  daughte  cried  Florence,  withi 

laugh  tliat  grated  slightly  on  her  liiisbuuJ- 
ear ;  "  and  lias  she  too  been  very  kind  to  Tonr' 

"  At  one  time  (I  may  eay  it  to  my^fe, 
without  the  fear  of  bciug  thought  a  conceiltJ 
puppy)  my  cousin  wished  that  our  eoDnexion 
should  become  a  closer  one  ;  and  poor  llan! 
— I  rather  fancy  she  wished  it  too;  batil- 
though  the  most  amiable,  sweet -temperrf 
creature  in  the  world,  and  the  best  danglitef 
I  ever  met  with,  except  your  sister  Sassn. 
somehow  or  other  1  never  wished  for  hers's 
wife." 

"  That  is  wonderful,"  replied  Florence,  who 
felt  as  though  this  praise  were  meant  to  ewh 
vey  a  tacit  reproach  to  herself;  "I  shouU 
have  thought  from  your  extraordinary  adnu- 
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tion  of  Susan,  that  such  qualities  would  have 
«n  irresistible  to  you.  I  really  wonder  you 
er  stooped  to  think  of  p6or  me,  who  am 
ither  sweet-tempered  nor  any  thing  else. — 
dd  pray  how  long  are  we  to  stay  with  this 
r  Charles  Ingram,  who  wished  you  to  he- 
me his  son-in-law  ?" 

"  Not  a  day — ^not  an  hour,"  replied  Sir 
ubrey,  with  some  quickness,  "  if  you  do  not 
>  to  him  willingly,  and  determined  to  treat 
m  with  the  kindness  he  deserves  from  my 
ife.  I  should  have  thought  the  fact  of  my 
ring  him  gratitude  Mould  have  disposed  you 
like  him.*' 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  said  Florence,  with  some- 
ing  approaching  to  a  sneer ;  *^  I  like  him  of 
things,  and  his  paragon  of  a  daughter  too ; 
t  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  his  wonderful 
idness  consisted.  Did  it,  by  a  curious  co- 
ddence,  take  place  just  about  the  time  he 
ahed  you  to  become  his  son-in-law  ?" 
"  Never  mind,"  said  Aubrey,  moving  his 
lir  away  from  her,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
gnsted ;  "  we  will  say  no  more  upon  this 
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sub  ot  at  present.  I  did  not  expert  fwffl 
you,  Florence,  this  kind  of  .feeling,  ami  it 
does  r  ray  opinion,  I  confcft 

Wliat  man  and  hi^  dai^htv 

done — u  t  they  have  sbovni  m 

kiudncs»—  yon  towards  them,  or    I 

lead  you  to  rt  oi  with  dislike  and  t»-  J 

tempt  ?"  I 

"  Dear  me  !  you  really  take  up  one's  word* 
80 !     I  don't  know  what  I  said  that  vnt  lO    { 
dreadful.  Pray  let  us  go  to  them,  by  all  menu 
and  stay  there  a  whole  month,  if  you  like  it 
I  am  ready  to  submit." 

But  her  husband  made  no  answer.  Be 
took  up  the  newspaper  and  began  to  read,  1*1 
after  a  little  time  he  left  the  room. 

"  He  is  beginning  to  find  fault  with  nf 
already,"  said  Florence  to  herself,  and  bn 
ill-humour  increased. 

She  felt  fidgety  and  uncomfortable ;  ^ 
tried  to  occupy  hei-self  as  usual,  but  she  kfj" 
wondering  what  had  become  of  Aabrey— h* 
had  not  been  absent  from  her  for  bo  long » 
time  since  they  had  been  married.    She  hetli 
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lie  clock  strike  ten,  eleven,  twelve ;  and  still 
le  did  not  come !  She  could  bear  it  no  longer 
—she  must  go  in  search  of  him. 

She  found  him  in  his  dressing*room,  writing. 
9e  looked  up  as  she  entered,  but,  when  he 
law  it  was  her,  he  took  no  notice,  and  dropped 
lis  eyes  upon  his  letter  again. 

**  Do  I  disturb  you  ?"  she  inquired,  almost 
imidly. 

**  Oh  !  no  ;  pray  come  in — if  you  like." 

**  Why  have  you  been  away  all  this  time*?" 

**  I  wanted  to  write  a  letter " 

**  Is  it  to  me  ?"  and  she  glanced  over  its 
pages. 

"  To  you !  oh !  no ;  it  is  to  Sir  Charles 
[ngram." 

**  Oh  !  to  tell  him  we  are  going  there  when 
we  leave  this  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary — to  tell  him  we  are  not 
Ifoing  there  at  all." 

**  Aubrey  !  Aubrey !  you  are  revengeful ! 
fou  want  to  punish  me  for  my  peevishness  at 
breakfast.  But  this  is  not  kind.  I  often  say 
things  I  do  not  feel." 
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'*  And  I,  Florence,  still  ofteucr  feel  thinp 
that  I  do  not  say.  There  is,  however,  notlmg 
of  revenge  in  what  I  have  written.  1  hope* 
should  not  indulge  such  a  feelinj?  towards  uff 
one,  much  less  towards  niv  ^^^fe." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Florence,  taking  hi* 
hand,  and  struck  by  his  serioas  and  MirroirfBl 
manner;  "I  did  not  mean  to  hort  yoo— ' 
WHS  wrong,  a*  I  always  iim — bitt  forjjive  me. 
and  do  not  send  that  letter.  Let  us  go  w 
Sir  Charles's,  as  you  intended." 

"  Not  now,"  retnnied  he  ;  "I  have  quit* 
determined  that.  Poor  dear  old  man !  be 
would  wish  you  to  love  him,  and  it  wooH 
break  his  heart  to ....  No  ;  I  would  not  fti- 
pose  him  to  the  chance  of  yonr  caprice  M 
waywardness  for  the  «*orhI." 

"  Oh !  Aubrey,  do  not  grieve  me  by  "uch 
cruel  words — do  not  punish  me  so  severelvfor 
the  thoughtless  temper  of  a  moment.  I  mi 
wrong — I  admit  it,  but  I  am  sorry.  Be  pe^ 
suaded  —  grant  my  first  request  —  the  first 
since  I  became  youre,  and  say  you  forgive  me." 

But  it  was  long,  very  long  before  shecooH 
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make  the  slightest  impi-eesion  upon  him.  She 
found  he  was  not  to  be  turned  fo  easily  as  she 
tad  imagined  ;  and  more  than  once  she  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  him  in  despair.  But, 
at  length,  touched  by  her  evident  sorrow,  her 
fiiirnest  desire  to  repair  as  far  aa  she  could  the 

fr  of  a  raoraent,  he  relented,  and  allowed 
to  destroy  the  letter  he  had  written.  But 
rest  of  that  day  they  were  neither  of  them 
*s  they  had  been.  He  could  not  forget  the 
f^oitification  of  the  morning ;  and  she,  be- 
*'des  the  shame  she  felt  at  having  so  early 
pven  way  to  her  temper,  was  hurt  to  perceive 
'hat  her  influence  over  him  was  not  what  she 
"^  thought  it — that  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
'■*  shake  him  when  he  had  once  fonned  a  de- 
mination,  and  might  even  be  impossible. 
Sow  much  Aubrey  thought  of  this  first 
md  in  their  matrimonial  horizon,  even  Flo- 
tce  herself  never  knew  ;  but  it  dwelt  long 
1  painfully  on  his  mind,  and  was  never  after- 
wards forgotten.  It  was  but  a  trifle  indeed  ; 
*  moment  of  jealous  and  unamiable  feeling  on 
flW  part.     But  then  it  was  so  early  for  her 
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to  be  able  to  give  pain.     The  first  propoo- 
tion,  too,  that  he  had  made — the  first  app«l 

to  her  sympathy  and  her  gratitude Ht 

did  not  like  to  think  of  it. 

This  cloud  was  soon  succeeded  by  othere. 
Left  aloue  together,  as  they  now  were — com- 
pletely dependent  upon  each  otlier  — ■  it  «s* 
impossible  that  the  selfishness,  the  jealoB 
temper  and  obstijiacy  of  Florence,  shuold  Ht 
make  themselves  felt  in  a  hundred  diflerent 
ways.  She  had  no  idea  of  sacrificing  ha 
own  pleasure,  nor  yielding  her  will  in  ih* 
smallest  particular,  even  for  him.  If  ht 
wished  her  to  sing  to  him,  and  she  preferred 
finishing  a  letter,  or  winding  a  skein  of  alk, 
she  would  persist  in  her  own  occupation;  sad 
there  was  usually  an  argument  of  half  aaboo" 
besides,  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  hi« 
ing  her  to  do  otherwise.  If  he  compliunad</ 
the  length  of  time  she  was  getting  ready  to 
walk,  and  insinuat-ed  that,  owing  t«  her  pe^ 
tinacity,  they  had  lost  the  best  part  of  the  daj 
in  the  house,  she  was  prepared  with  half-*' 
dozen  reasons  to  prove  to  him  that  she  cotdd 
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not,  by  any  possibility,  haye  been  quicker,  and 
that  this  was  just  precisely  the  only  fit  mo- 
ment of  the  day  in  which  to  go  out ;  and  the 
discussion  usually  ended  by  his  exclaiming,  in 
a  tone  half  jocular,  half  melancholy —  "  Let 
it  be  as  you  will  then,  by  all  means,  loye ; 
any  thing  rather  than  arguments  in  the  honey- 
moon." 

It  would  haye  been  well  if  there  had  been 
nothing  worse  than  '  arguments  in  the  honey- 
moon ;*  but,  alas !  there  were  frequent  dis- 
putes. One  of  the  things  he  found  most  try- 
ing about  her,  was  her  violent  dislike  to  hear- 
ing him  praise  any  one,  or  even  speak  of  his 
fiiends  with  affection.  She  could  not  divest 
herself  of  a  feeling  that  the  love  he  enter- 
tained for  others,  must  abstract  from,  and 
consequently  diminish,  the  love  he  bore  to 
her ;  and  that  his  admiration  for  their  noble 
and  good  qualities,  whatever  they  might  be, 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  her,  and  an  insinu- 
ation that  in  those  qualities  she  herself  was 
deficient.  If  she  could  have  done  so,  she 
wonld  have  closed  his  heart  against  all  but 
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herself;  she  begrudged  the  flraallest  degree  o( 
its  affection  to  any  one  else.  Bat  Aubrey^ 
was  not  a  heart  that  could  ever  be  closed. 
Ardently  as  he  loved  her — far  beyond  snj 
other  hnman  being — that  love  could  not  ren- 
der him  either  selfish  or  cold  to  those  for 
whom  he  had  previously  entertained  a  repard; 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  expanded  hts  heart; 
and,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  noble  and  m- 
perior  natures,  caused  it  to  glow  with  * 
creased  kindness  and  benevolence  towards^ 
the  world. 

One  thing  which  particularly  grieved  hi» 
to  observe,  was  that  his  wife  could  not  en- 
dure to  hear  her  sister  Susan  praised — Susut, 
whose  character  was  so  pieculiarly  worthy  o( 
admiration.  It  made  Florence  positively  CH* 
for  the  whole  day,  to  hear  him  allude  to  nt 
of  her  beautiful  an  d  rare  qualities  ;  and,  tbou^ 
she  did  not  attempt  to  deny  their  existence, 
she  could  not  resist  making  some  sharp  nd 
bitter  observation,  which  invariably  had  tlK 
effect  of  distressing  Sir  Aubrey,  and  cafloag 
him  to  make  the  very  comparisons  she  had 
feared. 
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*They  spent  three  weeks  at  Seyenwells,  and 
tbiree  suck  weeks  I  How  unlike  what  Aubrey 
ha,ci  looked  forward  to,  and  hoped  for ;  three 
^oeks  of  bickerings,  disputes,  and  jealousy — 
of  £requent  gloom  on  her  part,  and  on  his,  one 
^ver-ceasing  feeling —•  bitter,  bitter  disap* 
poiiitment  t 

But  their  first  serious  quarrel  took  place 
«fc   Gheyenings,  where  they  went  on  leaving 
Sevenwells.     All   Florence's    disposition   to 
J^ousy  returned,  when,  on  arriving  there, 
>he  saw  the  footing  of  affectionate  intimacy 
^hich  Aubrey  and  his  cousin  Mary  Ingram 
^^re  upon,  and  discovered  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  she  held  him,  and  the  strong 
i^^ard  she  felt  for  him.     Florence  remem- 
t^Bfed  that  this  was  the  girl  whom  he  might 
^Te  married— -of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  such 
^Tm  termis  of  praise ;  and  it  was  as  much  as 
Ae  could  do  to  behave  to  her  with  decent 
civility. 

Unfortunately,  one  day.  Miss  Ingram  pro- 
posed to  walk  with  Aubrey,  to  shew  him  a 
^ttage  om^,  which  her  father  had  just  been 
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building,  at  some  distance  from  the  hooM. 
Now,  Florence,  who  happened  to  be  partico- 
tarlj  out  of  soits  that  luomiug,  liad  tbon^ 
fit  to  annouDce,  at  breakfast  time,  th&t  ibe 
was  suftering  from  an  intolerable  bead-ache; 
and  sbe  chose  to  think  that  if  her  bea«l  achfi 
it  ii'as  Aubrey's  bounden  doty  to  act  as  if  ti« 
hea<l  ached  too ;  in  other  words,  to  stay  U 
home,  and  sympathise  with  her  sufTcrinjB. 
He  had  no  bu.'iiness,  in  her  opinion,  to  b«tt 
any  time  uatkiiig  alone  with  his  coosln  ;  bat 
when  she  was  aitwell,  it  was  poritiTdj 
brutal.  Of  this  brutality,  boweTCr,  he  na* 
guilty.  Her  countenance,  in  the  morainf, 
had  not  been  so  agreeable  as  to  hold  oat  iwj 
promising  hopes  for  the  day ;  and  he  bo* 
knew  her  well  enoujfh  to  feel  by  no  mcaai 
sorry  tliat  he  had  the  good-natured,  sweet- 
tempered  Mary  Ingram  to  fait  back  npoB  ■ 
a  companion,  Florence  saw  them  from  tke 
window  of  her  room,  us  they  departed  on  tkar 
expedition ;  and  she  secretly  resolved  thai 
she  would  make  him  sutler  for  the  pangs  of 
jealous  rage  she  wa»  enduring  on  bis  accoBnl. 
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On  his  return,  he  was  received  with  a  coun- 
tenance blacker  and  more  freezing  than  any  be 
had  ever  before  seen  her  assume  ;  and  to  all 
his  anxious  inquiries — ^his  tender  solicitude — 
his  fears  for  her  health,  he  could  obtain  no- 
thing but  the  coldest  and  shortest  monosyl- 
lables in  reply.  When  she  joined  the  party 
below,  however,  she  was  all  politeness  and 

smiles,  laying  herself  out  in  particular  to  be 
agreeable  to  some  neighbouring  guests  who 
had  been  invited  to  meet  them,  and  who  went 
away  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  fascinating 
manners  and  dazzling  beauty  of  the  bride.  But 
of  Sir  Aubrey  she  took  not  the  smallest  no- 
tice. If  her  eye  chanced  to  fiall  upon  him,  it 
glanced  over  him  with  that  careless  expression 
which  implies  an  utter  indifference  —  a  total 
want  of  interest  in  the  object  looked  upon ; 
she  never  addressed  him ;  and  when  he  ven- 
tured in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  hope  that 
her  head-ache  was  better,  she  answered  him 
as  though  he  were  an  utter  stranger,  and  im- 
mediately turned  away  to  converse  with  some 
one  else. 
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This  line  of  conduct  she  persisted  in,  three 
whole  days,  during  which  time  she  not  onlf 
succeeded  to  her  heart's  desire  in  making  lum 
wretched,  but  she  made  herself  more  wretched 
Btill.  Aa  for  him,  he  was  indeed  thorougUj, 
hopelessly  miserable.  What  peace,  what  ere 
joyment  of  life  could  he  liope  for  with  such  i 
wife — one  who  possessed  such  a  temper !  H< 
now  began  to  see  what  she  really  was — to  fed 
what  a  burden  he  had  imposed  upon  UunKlf 
—  what  a.  sorrow  he  would  have  to  struggle 
with  through  life  !  And  he  had  done  it  n- 
luntarily  —  he  had  sacrificed  his  liberty  witk 
his  own  free  will — he  could  blame  no  ooo  bit 
himself!  True,  he  had  been  deceived:  l» 
never  could  have  itnagiucd  that  that  jOIIBgi 
bright,  beautiful  countenance  could  assume  st 
times  the  expression  of  a  hend,  nor  that,  be- 
neath her  joyous  and  animated  manner,  th«e 
lay  concealed  such  violent  passions,  and  so  un- 
governable a  temper.  He,  too,  of  all  men,  W 
have  chosen  such  a  wife  —  he,  whose  dispoei- 
tion  was  so  peculiarly  aflFeetionate  and  enthu- 
siastic— he,  who 

'  could  have  bred  niili  such 
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who  had  always  prized  and  admired  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  soul  above  beauty  and  every 
thing  else — who  had  boasted  that  the  wife  of 
his  choice  should  be  one  that  all  might  covet 
and  love,  as  well  as  admire ! — It  was  a  tre- 
mendous disappointment  I 

Sometimes  a  feeling  of  despair  would  come 
over  Aubrey,  when  he  thought  of  what  he  had 
been  a  few  months  past,  and  of  what  he  was 
now ;  and  he  doubted  whether  he  could  bear 
it.  But  then  religion  came  to  his  support. 
It  was  a  trial  sent  him  assuredly  for  some 
good  end,  and  he  must  endeavour  to  submit 
to  it ;  and  he  prayed  earnestly  for  help  to  en- 
able him  to  do  so. 

For  three  days  they  had  scarcely  spoken 
to  each  other,  and  she  had  seemed  to  shun 
him  in  every  possible  way,  and,  when  they 
were  unavoidably  thrown  together,  had  hardly 
deigned  to  answer  any  observation  he  might 
make.     To  every  one  else  (excepting  Mary 

Ingram,  indeed)  she  had  been  charming — ^frank, 
lively,  goodnatured — it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
resolved  to  shew  him  how  delightful  she  could 
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make  herself  to  all  but  liim.  Thu  wu  the 
state  of  thiugs  between  them,  wlien.  on  Ibt 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  bapjtenuig  to  go 
into  the  library  after  breakfast,  she  saw  hin 
standing  with  his  elbows  on  the  mantel-piiw, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  in  an  attitnJe 
of  such  indescribable  dejection,  that  her  h»rt 
smote  her  at  once,  and  her  tenderness  instant^ 
returned.  He  was  looking  ill  and  wont,  toe 
—  doubtless  he  bad  not  slept  —  ehe  had  pn- 
iiished  him  enough.  Yielding,  as  she  alwaji 
did,  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  flew 
to  him,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  corered  it  vitk 
the  most  tender  kisses.  He  looked  at  her 
with  surprise  —  but  he  said  nothing,  nor  M 
he  even  attempt  to  return  her  caresses;  bw 
caprices  were  all  unaccountable  to  lun,  bit 
they  had  ceased  to  take  him  by  suqirisa. 

"  Oh,  Aubrey  !  dear  Aubrey  !  will  yM 
forgive  me?"  she  cried,  pa.ssionately,  sqneai 
his  hand  ;  "  I  have  been  so  \vTong — so  fiuAf 
— I  feel  it  now — will  you  not  forgive  me?" 

"  How  often  Las  that  word  been  uttwei 
since  we  met?"  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  npM 
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her  with  an  expression  that  wrung  her  very 
soul,  for  there  was  no  softness,  no  tenderness 
in  it.  "  Forgiye !  I  pray  to  God  night  and 
morning,  ay,  and  a  hundred  times  a  day,  that 
I  may  have  strength  given  me  to  bear,  and  to 
forgive.     Yes,  I  do  forgive  you !" 

"  Oh,  Aubrey  !  my  husband  !  not  so  —  do 
not  speak  so  to  me — with  that  dreadful  tone 

—  that  look  —  unless  you  wish  to  break  my 
heart ....  I  have  been  wrong  —  wicked,  if 
you  will ;  but  my  love  is  as  strong  as  ever 

—  for  the  sake  of  my  love  do  not  treat  me 
thus !" 

But  he  still  turned  away  from  her;  there 
was  no  corresponding  tenderness  on  his  part, 
no  sign  of  relenting. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?"  cried  he,  at 
length.  "  I  told  you  I  forgave  you — go,  and 
forgive  yourself,  if  you  can." 

"  And  is  that  aU  ?  your  forgiveness !  Have 
yon  no  love — ^not  even  the  remains  of  love  to 
bestow  upon  your  wife  ?  Aubrey,  have  you 
ceased  to  love  me  ?" 

She  spoke  with  the  accent  of  despair.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause — ^lie  turned  towards  her. 
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"  Florence,"  he  8ai<l,  aud  his  voice  seemed 
literally  to  have  altered  from  its  usaal  ton*, 
80  deep  was  the  emotion  he  struggled  with  his 
whole  strength  to  master,  "  Florence,  th^ 
question  I  will  answer.  It  is  fit  yoa  should 
know  what  you  bare  been  doing — that  lam 
not  a  mere  toy  to  be  played  with  at  your  pi* 
iure — the  object  of  fondness  one  momeot,ii('j 
neglect  or  aversion  the  next.  Mt/  fme  » 
changed.  1  Mill  not.  tell  you  it  is  wholly  gone 
— I  trust  not  so,  for  you  are  my  %vife — ^butil 
is  feari'ully  changed.  l'']i>reiice,  beware !  yon 
will  soon  lose  my  affection  altogether,  andyo« 
know  what  that  at!'ectiou  was.  Few  women 
have  been  loved  as  you  were — few  women  ban 
trifled  as  you  have  done  with  such  a  love." 

He  stopped — Florence  bad  sunk  down  on 
her  knees  beside  him — she  was  weeping  pas- 
sionately. 

"  Think  not,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  speak 
in  anger.  I  do  but  express  what  I  am  bit- 
terly feeling  every  instant  of  my  life.  There 
have  been  moments  during  the  last  few  days 
when  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
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quit  you  altogether,  and  seek  elsewhere,  any 
where  in  the  wide  world,  that  peace  which 
cannot  be  foond  beside  you.  Ay,  you  may  be 
afltonished,*'  he  continued,  as  raising  her  head 
from  the  chair  on  which  it  had  sunk,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  with  a  wild  stare  upon  him  at  these 
last  words,  **  I  can  imagine  I  may  surprise 
you,  for  you  haye  neyer  yet  known  control, 
and  it  must,  indeed,  excite  your  wonder  to 
meet  with  one  who  will  not  bend  his  will  to 
yours.  But,  remember,  you  haye  been  warned ! 
I  can  bear  a  good  deal,  have  borne  something 
already,  but  beyond  a  certain  point  I  cannot, 
will  not,  bear ;  and,  if  you  continue  to  try  me 
as  you  have  done  lately,  we  part,  Florence, 
we  part !  perhaps  for  ever !" 

He  left  the  room  as  he  uttered  these  words. 
He  had  not  been  insensible  to  her  sorrow,  to 
her  tears ;  but  he  had  steeled  himself  against 
them,  that  he  might  be  able  to  speak  with 
firmness,  and  without  any  symptom  of  re- 
lenting. It  was  fit  she  should  know  what  she 
was  preparing  for  herself! 

And  Florence  —  what  were  her  feelings  ? 
She  was  humbled^   horror-stricken,  broken- 
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hearted.     That  she  should  have  brought  tbli 
upon  herself!  to  hear  such  wonis  from  his 
lips,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  feel  that  she  bi    3 
lost  his  love !.  ./Aa/ was  the  point  that  did   I 
indeed  strike  home,  for  he  was  dear  to  her; 
unutterably  dear.     Yes,    strange   as  it  miy 
seem,  in  spite  of  all  her  waywardnesg,  the 
agony  she  had  catised  him,  her  utter  dtsregaid  J 
to  his  feelinpi,  she  worshipped  him  with  >  ^ 
deeper  love  than  ever!  She  felt  hisnobleacn, 
his   worth,    the    towering    superiority  wi^ 
which  he  rose  above  her ;  and  never,  in  tbe 
happiest  moments  of  his  most  exquisite  ten- 
derness, his  most  impassioned   love,  had  be 
been  so  dear  to  her  as  now,  when  he  hid 
withered  her  with  his  contempt,  and  spumed 
her  from  him  !   She  yearned  towards  him  with 
a  fondness  she  had  scarcely  known  before — she 
passionately  longed  that  she  could  undo  the 
past,  that  she  could  recover  the  priceless  trea- 
sure she  had  cast  away  in  his  affection.    Wis 
it  irreclaimable  ?    The  thought  was  oot  to  be 
endured. 

She  sought  him  again  ;  on  her  knees  she  in- 
treated  pardon,  forgiveness ;  she  prayed  that 
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he  would  but  cast  one  look  of  kindness  on  her, 
that  he  would  strive  to  forget  what  had  gone 
before,  that  he  would  give  her  one  other  trial. 
She  humbled  herself  before  him,  she  wept 
bitter  tears  of  repentance  and  contrition .... 
and  he  was  touched. 

And  once  more  he  took  her  to  his  bosom ; 
his  generous  heart  was  full  of  forgiveness, 
pity  for  her  distress,  and  even  then  of  tender- 
ness towards  her.  His  love  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  least  sign  of  better  feelings 
on  her  part  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  ex- 
piring flame. 

For  some  time,  as  was  always  the  case  after 
a  scene  of  this  kind,  there  was  an  evident  and 
striking  improvement  in  her  conduct;  she 
was  more  gentle,  more  forbearing,  more  assi- 
duous to  please  him  ;  and  something  like  hope 
again  began  to  dawn  in  his  bosom.  But  no 
sooner  did  she  perceive  the  least  revival  of  his 
tenderness,  the  slightest  proof  that  his  heart 
was  again  becoming  hers,  than  she  began  to 
slacken  in  her  efforts.  The  strong  impression 
his  words  had  produced  diminished  by  degrees ; 
the  all-powerful  motive,  the  fear  of  losing 
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him,  gradually  faded  away  ;  aiid  again  her  ^ 
fisbnesB  began  to  appear,  and  her  ungoTeroabU 
and  capricious  temper  to  make  itself  felt 
Disputes  again  arose  between  tbem ;  sow 
looks,  jealous  fancies,  and  bitter  inuuendoa 
again  rendered  him  wretched  when  alone  irith 
her,  and  sent  him  from  his  own  fireside  In 
brood  in  solitude  over  mortifications  whidl 
were  becoming  daily  more  difficult  to  endoR. 
Their  want  of  union  did  not  pass  annoricai 
Mary  Ingram  soon  perceived  that  all  wasMt 
right  between  them  —  that  Aubrey  was  not 
happy  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  a  jealousy  on  tbt 
part  of  Florence,  which  she  vainly  endeavonnd 
■  to  conceal,  he  often  seemed  to  prefer  her  so- 
ciety to  that  of  his  wife.  Poor  girl !  pcrht4w 
she  felt  how  thankfully  she  would  have  de- 
voted her  whole  life  to  his  happiness,  had  it 
been  her  fortunate  lot  to  have  a  right  to  do 
ao ;  but  it  grieved  her  very  sincerely  to  per- 
ceive that  so  young  and  beautiful  a  wife  lu 
Florence  should  mar  the  effect  of  her  iiingnlat 
attractions,  by  any  defects  of  heart  and  tcm* 
per  ;  and  that  there  must  be  some,  she 
Aubrey  far  too  well  to  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  X-XXIV. 

Too  sooD  we  saw  it  was  in  vaiu. 

That  we  had  brought  thee  here ; 
For  every  day  thou  wert  more  weak. 

And  every  hour  more  dear. 

L.  K.  la- 

Ay«  sickness ! — ^but  sickneM  it  touches  the  heart. 
With  a  feeling  where  how  many  feelings  have  part ! 

There 's  a  magic  in  soothing  the  wearisome  hour. 

Neele. 

He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 
And  taught,  withouten  pain  and  strife,  to  yield  the  breath. 

CatUe  of  Indolence. 

There  is  a  radiance  in  the  sky — 
A  flush  of  gold  and  purple  dye. 

Moslem  Sang, 

In  the  mean  time,  Susan  was  pursuing,  with 
an  earnest  heart  and  holy  purpose,  the  path 
of  life  her  duty  pointed  out,  and  occupying 
herself  in  solacing  and  rendering  easy  the 
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shortening  days  of  her  father's  life.  They  lad 
removed  to  Hastings  for  the  winter ;  and,  M 
first,  he  seemed  to  benefit  from  the  milder  aii 
and  change  of  scene  that  place  afforded ;  bat 
the  improvement  was  only  temporary ;  and  it 
was  soon  her  hard  trial  to  watch  the  slow  ifc 
cay — so  slow,  indeed,  as  to  be  almottt  impel- 
ceptible  —  of  his  failing  strength, —  the  gti- 
dual  lettinn;  go,  as  it  were,  of  the  tenure  of 
life,  —  tlic  disappearing,  one  by  one,  oftho« 
illusions  which  tend  to  make  life  pleasant. 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  melancholy 
than  this  gradual  decay,  like  the  falling  of 
leaves  in  autumn.  To  see  no  change  from 
day  to  day,  and  thercfwe  to  hope  on  ;  yet  to 
date  an  alteration  by  weeks  and  months — a 
sad  alteration  ;  to  feel,  six  weeks  ago,  he 
could  do  this,  he  used  to  take  delight  to  that; 
now  he  is  no  longer  able — even  that  trifling 
pleasure  is  over  for  him  !. . .  .this  day  fort- 
night he  was  able  to  enjoy  conversation — now 
it  is  become  irksome ;  or,  a  month  ago,  he  coiiM 
walk  without  assistance — now  he  leans  help- 
lessly upon  the  arm  of  his  companion  —  tbeae 
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are  sad  thoughts  —  sad  things  to  date  the 
time  by. 

But  how  deep  was  Susan's  thankfulness  that 
it  was  her  happj  privilege  to  render  her  fa- 
ther's last  days  easy.  Her  prayers  had  in- 
deed been  heard,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
comfort  him  in  his  declining  life — she  could 
not  doubt  it — and  the  tears  and  sufferings  of 
former  years  were  all  repaid.  He  rarely  spoke 
of  gratitude,  indeed ;  but  his  complete  de- 
pendence upon  her  —  the  way  in  which  he 
looked  to  her  for  every  thing  —  and  the  un- 
easiness he  expressed  if  she  were  ever  absent, 
were  proof  sufficient  how  necessary  she  had 
become  to  him.  But  more  than  this  —  she 
had  the  happiness  for  which  daily  and  nightly 
she  had  prayed  through  long  years  of  sorrow 
»-of  seeing  continual  proofs  that  those  divine 
doctrines,  which  had  inspired  her  \iith  such 
peace  and  hope,  had  sunk  into  her  father's 
heart,  and  were  gently  preparing  him  for  the 
vast  change  he  must  doubtless  shortly  undergo. 
Words  would  be  powerless  to  express  the  sen- 
sations with  which  her  spirit  glowed  when  she 
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thought  of  this,  and  reflected  that,  under  Pro- 
vidence, she  had  been  the  means  of  hringiDg 
about  tliis  change; — words  would  be  power- 
less to  express  the  rapture  of  gratitude  that 
dailj  ascended  to  heaven  in  her  praters — the 
tears  of  joy  that  sometimes  fell  from  eva 
which  had  but  rarely  wept  for  herself  m  latt^_ 
years.  ^1 

Nothing  could  be  more  quiet,  more  nn-^ 
eventful,  than  the  winter  they  passed  at  thii 
place ;  but  to  her  It  was  fuU  of  peace,  and 
hope,  and  heavenly  aspirations  ;  and,  is  spitt 
of  her  anxiety  and  sorrow  on  her  father's  ac- 
count, she  was  happy ;  for,  if  his  hold  on  life 
gradually  grew  weaker,  his  love  for  those 
things  which  speak  of  immortality  grew  daily 
stronger,  and  his  trust  in  that  Redeemer  wbo 
died  for  him  more  powerful  and  glowing. 

There  were  many  people  at  Hastings  that 
winter,  who  felt  a  strange  interest  in  that 
venerable  and  dignified  old  man,  who  daily 
took  his  feeble  walk  along  the  sunny  part  of 
the  Esplanade  when  the  weather  permitted; 
and  a  greater  still  in  the  pale,  sweet-looking 
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girl  who  was  ever  by  his  side,  supporting  his 
infirm  steps  with  a  tenderness  that  could  not 
be  assumed.  They  hardly  knew  any  one :  but 
there  was  an  indescribable  something  about 
them,  which  told  that  they  were  above  the 
rest  of  those  congregated  there,  although  they 
avoided  society  and  acquaintance.  Some  few, 
indeed,  they  could  not  avoid  knowing,  and 
those  few  had  tales  to  tell  of  the  disinterested 
devotion,  the  piety,  and  touching  resignation 
of  that  gentle  girl,  which  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  even  strangers.  The  medical  man 
who  attended  Colonel  Bouverie  had  never,  in 
all  his  experience,  seen  such  an  instance  of 
filial  devotion  —  so  unceasing,  so  beautiful. 
Her  life  was  one  of  complete  privation,  and 
yet  she  seemed  to  consider  duties  which  others 
would  have  found  irksome,  a  privilege  for 
which  she  could  not  be  too  thankful. 

At  length  they  were  missed  from  their  ac- 
customed haunts  ;  the  spring  approached,  and 
the  weather  became  calm  and  mild  once  more, 
but  still  they  came  not.  And  when  the  gentle 
girl  was  seen  again,  it  was  alone,  in  the  dusk 
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of  the  eyenings,  walking  with  a  hurried  step 
along  the  beach,  or  in  some  retired  place  where 
she  might  hope  to  pass  unnoticed.  Her&tber 
was  worse ;  and  he  was  no  longer  able,  ew 
with  the  aid  of  her  support,  to  crawl  along; 
he  was  weaker,  his  hold  on  life  was  loosen* 
ing. 

Still,  Susan  was  assured  there  was  no  cave 
for  alarm.  As  in  most  cases  of  decline,  life 
might  yet  linger  on  many  months.  For  him- 
self he  had  but  one  earnest,  unceasing  desire 
—  to  return  again  to  his  own  beloved  Bmgk 
Weston;  to  look  again  upon  the  grave  of  to 
son :  that  was  the  object  to  which  he  constaDtly 
reverted.  As  soon  as  the  season  rendered  it 
possible,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  go;  9ai 
one  beautiful,  bright  morning  in  May,  tbej 
took  their  departure  from  those  lovely  and 
romantic  shores,  endeared  to  Susan  by  mvA 
that  was  painful,  but  still  more  that  was  sweet 
to  look  back  upon. 

They  reached  Burgh  Weston  at  last,  but  il 
was  a  tedious  and  suffering  journey,  and  she 
rejoiced  when  it   was   over.     The  old  mai 
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ed,  howeyer,  at  sight  of  the  familiar  trees, 
sun-lit  water,  and  the  home  of  many  years. 
^as  a  pleasant  thing  to  him  to  look  upon 
Q  once  more  ;  and  the  morning  after  his 
ral  he  was,  hy  his  own  desire,  wheeled  out 
er  his  fayourite  cedar-tree ;  and,  in  the 
9t  of  all  the  thousand  happy  sounds  and 
Bning  influences  of  a  singularly  mild  and 
sious  spring,  he  took  his  last  farewell  of 
ire.  He  never  left  the  house  again  ;  he 
hoped  to  pay  one  last  visit  to  poor  Charles's 
re,  but  it  could  not  be  ;  he  was  too  utterly 
iced ;  he  felt  it  was  better  to  relinquish 
attempt. 

liat  evening  he  was  placed  in  his  easy 
X  beside  the  window ;  for  he  wished  to 
:  upon  the  sun.  It  was  setting  gloriously 
list  such  a  sunset  as  he  would  wish  to  be- 
I,  after  so  long  an  absence  from  Burgh 
ston.     He  gazed  at  it  for  some  time  in 

ice;    at  length  he  said,  with  something 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance — 
Snsan,  I  am  better  this  evening ;  it  does 

so  much  good  to  be  here  !  the  very  air  in 
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this  old  room  seems  lighter  than  that  oppres- 
sive beat  at  Hastings.  Come  near  me,  mj 
dear ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  it 
is  hetter  said  whilst  I  am  strong  enough." 

She  approached,  and,  kneeling  down  l>e»ide 
him,  listened  for  what  should  follow. 

"  1  wish  to  tell  you,  that  from  my  heart  I 
forgive  Sydney  Oower  poor  Charles's  deatt. 
I  have  had  many  struggles,  my  dear,  to  p 
through  ;  much  difficulty,  many  prayers,  be- 
fore I  could  bring  myself  to  this  ;  but  now,  I 
tnist,  I  forgive  him  freely,  as  I  hope  to  b< 
forgiven.  Remember  this;  and,  if  youshoiiW 
ever  see  him  again,  tell  him  so." 

"  Bless  you,  my  father,  for  thbse  words'" 
cried  Susan,  taking  his  hand,  and  pressing  it 
to  her  lips.  "  Yon  could  have  bestowed  do 
greater  boon  upon  me  than  this  assurance.  I' 
is  fit  you  should  be  at  peace  with  all  ibe 
world." 

"  And  as  for  you,  ray  child,"  he  continaeJ, 
feebly  pressing  the  hand  that  held  his,  '*  what 
shall  I  say  to  you  ?  how  thank  you  for  the 
tenderness,  the  forbearance,  the  devt 
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Tisnj  years?. . .  .It  is  sufficient  that  He  who 
leeth  all,  has  marked  it ;  and  He  will  reward 
fon.     I  never  can. ..." 

Susan  endeavoured  to  control  her  emotion 
it  80  unusual  a  burst  of  feeling  on  his  part : 
Jiere  was  a  change  in  his  voice  which  suddenly 
ilarmed  her. 

*'  Baise  me  up/'  he  exclaimed,  more  feebly, 
^  that  I  may  look  once  more  upon  the  sun. 
AJh !  it  will  tfoon  be  gone. ..." 

She  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out. 
There  was  a  long  ridge  of  dark  clouds  a  little 
below  the  declining  orb,  the  tips  of  which  were 
firinged  with  lines  of  intense  golden  light.  A 
few  moments  more,  and  those  clouds  would 
obscure  all. 

**  I  wish  Florence  had  been  here,"  said  he, 
feintly ;  **  I  should  have  liked  to  see  her 
happy. . . .'' 

"  They  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land ;  I  wrote  to  hasten  them  back ....  Anne 
too  is  coming,  and  Bessy ;  in  another  week  we 
ahall  all  be  assembled." 

'^  Ah !  a  week ! — so .  long  ?     Tell  them  all, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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if. .    .  If  I  should  not  see  them,  that  I  Idl 

them  my  blessing where  is  your  hand?" 

"  lly  father. . 


A  sudden  aj 
seized  his  hand 
raise  hers  to  biE 
gentle  sigh  expire 

And  almost  imii 


ion  came  over  her;  ibe 
made  a  feeble  eifon  t> 
ank  back,  and  with 

Ltely  the  san  dimpponl 

behind  tlie  clouds,  and  that  chamber  which, 
the  moment  before,  liad  been  radiant  wiii 
light,  became  dark  and  silent. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  o'er  all  they  said. 
And  hearts  that  lately  mingled^  seem 
Like  broken  clouds 

And  when  she's  froward,  peevish^  sullen,  sour> 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel? 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Oh  1  he  will  tell  you  that  these  quarrels  bring 
The  ruin of  his  flame. 

TiGHE. 

Alas !  he  is  no  more ! 

I  needs  must  grieve,  for  was  he  not  my  father? 

Mountaineers, 

ff  a  room  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  Bue 
Honors,  at  Paris,  sat  Sir  Aubrey  and  Lady 
court  at  breakfast ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  looks 
oth,  neither  her  temper  nor  his  happiness 
improved  since  we  parted  from  them  at 

>L.  III.  B 
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CheYeninn;s.  Florence  was  as  beautiful  as  cvpr, 
but  her  drees  was  more  recherche,  more  strictlj 
according  to  tbe  prevailing  fashion;  and  hw 
whole  air  and  manner  had  more  of  ton  and  of  if' 
cision  about  them  than  had  been  the  case  before 
her  marriage.  Tbe  reason  was  obvions ;  she 
had  been  admired  and  courted  whererer  she 
went,  and  she  had  mixed  a  good  deal  in  society 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Aubrey  was  still  the  same  as  heretofore,  wts 
one  exception;  he  had  no  longer  the  hsppj 
frank  expression  that  used  to  characteriie  hi! 
countenance ;  he  had  now  a  worn  look,  a  loolcul 
constant  care,  the  result  of  a  mind  never  satis- 
fied— often  miserable,  almost  beyond  endofUW- 
Disappointment  and  mortification  liad  writW 
themselves  in  broad  marks  upon  his  brow,  v>i 
in  those  eyes  which  formerly  looked  so  joTOOs- 
During  the  months  that  had  elapsed,  scarcelj* 
single  day  had  passed  iu  peace — withont  some 
jarring  discord,  some  jealous  fancy,  something 
to  make  him  weary  of  his  life.  And  word*  W 
been  spoken  which  he  could  not  forget — fedinp 
yielded  to  which  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
of — resentments  harboured  and  indulged  vriiiA 
ought  never  to  have  been  entertained.  H» 
life  had  been  a  series  of  petty  annoyanoM  tu>' 
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US  grierances ;  and  all  owing  to  the  capri- 
\y  ungoyemable,  and  jealous  temper  of  his 
If  o  wonder  his  countenance  was  altered, 
is  heart  was  that  of  a  disappointed  man. 
any  a  time  had  he  longed  in  desperation, 
be  could  free  himself  from  the  torments  he 
red,  and  leaye  her  to  herself;  many  a  time 
be  been  on  the  point  of  doing  so ;  but  he 
waited  still,  and  still  refrained,  in  the  hope 
he  might  yet  be  touched  by  his  forbearance — 
idulgence.  And  now  it  was  too  late  ;  he  felt 
uld  no  longer  leave  her,  however  richly  her 
ict  might  deserve  it,  for  there  was  a  tie  be- 
I  them  which  his  was  not  a  nature  ever  to 
|[ard :  in  a  few  months  she  would  become  a 
er.  Oh !  that  precious  tie !  how  sweet  a 
io  those  who  love— -how  exquisitely  en- 
ig !  but  to  those  between  whom  there  ex- 
10  real  sympathy,  no  union,  how  doubly 
Lcholy ! 

this  particular  moment  Sir  Aubrey  was 
ing  one  of  those  fits  of  bitter  gloom,  which 
ally  succeeded  any  opposition  to  the  will  of 
nee.  The  facts  were  these:  Susan  had 
m  to  them  some  days  before,  to  advise  their 
ling  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

b2 
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She  anticipated  no  immediate  danger  in  ber 
father's  state,  indeed ;  still,  he  was  eyident^ 
weaker,  and  she  felt  it  was  but  natural  that  ^ 
rence  should  wish  to  see  as  much  of  him  as  pos- 
sible. !Now  Sir  Aubrey  was  himself  destioos  of 
returning ;  he  was  tired  of  the  rambling,  &•* 
pated  life  they  had  led  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  he  longed  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
home,  if,  indeed,  he  might  hope  for  peaee  ui 
quiet  any  where.  Then  the  extravagance  of 
Florence  in  every  thing  relating  to  herself  (pw^ 
tioularly  in  her  dress)  was  so  great,  that  he  tA 
it  was  essential  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  he  de- 
spaired of  doing  so  whilst  they  continued  in  tiw 
extravagant  city.  Her  condition,  too,  rendered 
it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  return  to 
England,  in  order  that  she  should  be  comfortaWy 
established  there  before  the  period  of  her  c» 
finement.  But  the  strongest  reason  of  all  ^* 
his  dislike  to  the  kind  of  life  she  was  at  preseit 
leading,  with  her  whole  mind  absorbed  in,  te 
whole  time  devoted  to,  the  one  object  of  obtaii' 
ing  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

In  the  society  in  which  they  mixed,  Ho- 
rence's  beauty,  of  course,  attracted  numbers  t$ 
her  side,  and  she  found  herself  the  cynoeore  rf 
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all  eyes,  the  object  of  a  degree  of  homage,  which, 
to  one  whose  vanity  was  so  overweening,  could 
not  &0  to  be  highly  intoxicating.  Sir  Aubrey, 
who  invariably  accompanied  her  whenever  she 
i^ent  out,  could  not  accuse  her  of  actual  levity 
of  manner,  but  yet  he  was  far  from  being  tho- 
tOQghly  satisfied  with  her  conduct  in  society, 
■id  his  opinion,  frequently  expressed  to  this 
sflfect^  had  already  occasioned  many  serious  dis- 
putes between  them.  She  accused  him  of  ty- 
miiny,  of  jealousy,  and  a  desire  to  exclude  her 
Ckom  the  brilliant  circles,  of  which  she  was  a^- 
nued  on  all  sides  she  formed  the  brightest  oma- 
ment ;  and  she  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  insinua- 
fions  of  the  heartless  danglers  who  surrounded 
her,  that  her  own  noble-hearted  husband  was  a 
lelfish  and  severe  tyrant.  In  vain  he  assured 
her  he  did  not  wish  to  exclude  her  from  the  gay 
Msenes  in  which  she  delighted,  and  that  it  was 
Mither  jealousy  nor  distrust  of  her  that  urged 
him  to  whisper  caution ;  but  that  he  knew  the 
irorld  better  than  she  did,  and  that  no  woman, 
who  wished  to  preserve  her  reputation  perfectly 
intacte,  should  encourage  as  she  did  (however  in- 
nocently, in  fact),  the  attentions  of  men  of  pro- 
fessed gaUantiy  and  want  of  principle,  such  as 
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they  were  in  the  habit  of  constantly  Meing.  H* 
felt  that  the  destre  of  a  husband,  frankly  ani 
openly  expressedf  ought  to  be  sufficient;  and 
that  as  he  had  ever  been  un»-illing  lo  cmpli^ 
coercion  with  her,  when  he  could  possibly  troi 
it,  80  flhe  ought  to  be  peculiarly  desirow  w 
prove  that  it  was  in  no  way  necessary. 

But  to  yield  had  never  been  Florence's  faOt, 
and  she  was  not  disposed  to  begin  learning  tta 
lesson  now.  Aubrey  soon  perceived  that  aflli 
advice  and  remonstrances  were  uuh  ceded,  audtb* 
the  more  he  endeavoured  to  reason  with  and  p* 
suade  her,  the  more  she  persisted  in  her  own  Gk 
of  conduct.  He,  therefore,  detennioed  to  q 
Paris,  and  return  to  England  at  once,  aad 
had  actually  fixed  the  day  for  their  departm^ 
and  announced  it  to  her,  when  an  invitation  a 
rived  for  a  party  which  had  long  been  talked  i 
as  likely  to  take  place,  and  to  which  she  had 
most  extravagant  desire  to  go,  as  it  was  expecttJ 
to  be  unusually  brilliant. 

Florence's  object  was  now  to  induce  Sir  Ai 
brey  to  stay  for  this  party ;  and  he,  alwi; 
amiable  and  unselfish,  seeing  she  was  so  siwuf^ 
bent  upon  it,  and  thinking  that  a  few  daro  lon^ 
could  make  no  material  difference  in  any  «/, 
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■ftonsented  at  leugth  to  remain  till  after  it  had 
taken  jtkee. 

Of  course,  ebe  was  all  gratitude  and  good 
honioar,  as  she  always  was  when  pleased,  and 
to  the  party  they  went ;  but  whilst  there,  all  Sir 
Aubrey's  indulgence  was  speedily  forgotten. 
She  flirted  with  one  of  her  admirers  in  a  manner 
that  occasioned  her  to  he  the  object  of  remark, 
and  even  of  censure  during  the  evening,  and  Sir 
Aubrey  accidentally  overheard  a  few  words  in 
which  his  wife  was  alluded  to  by  a  lady  of  high 
rank — whose  good  opinion  all  must  covet  —  in 
terms  which  wounded  him  to  the  very  soul. 

Cursing  himself  for  his  own  folly  and  weak- 
ness in  yielding  to  her  wishes,  he  withdrew  her 
at  once  from  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  and  his 
own  mortification  ;  and,  as  they  drove  home  to- 
gether, he  announced  his  positive  determination 
to  leave  Paris  the  next  day.  But  Florence  had 
now  two  other  parties  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart,  and  to  them  she  must  go  if  entreaties  could 
prevail.  She  coaxed — she  promised — she  be- 
sought—  but  all  to  no  puipose;  firm  and  im- 
moveable as  a  rock  sat  Sir  Aubrey  beside  her, 
returning  to  all  her  caresses  and  prayers  a  quiet 
but  decided  negative,  and  leaving  her  not  the 
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time.  1 


slightest  hope  that  he  woold  yield  a  second 
because  he  had  doue  so  at  first.  When  she foimJ. 
at  length,  that  even  tears  and  reproaches  wm 
useless,  she  took  refuge  in  a  fit  of  the  folkiB, 
which  hy  brcakfiist-time  next  morning  hut  ii- 
creased  to  so  aJai-ming  an  extent,  as  to  thnsln 
a  three  days'  continuance,  at  the  Tery  least.  Bffl 
this  cheering  prospect  did  not  shake  Sir  Aobny^ 
determination,  and  the  preparations  for  lluir 
departure,  immediately  after  breakfast,  went  m 
just  as  though  she  were  arrayed  in  the  smilesof 
the  evening  before,  instead  of  the  gloom  v\aA 
sat  upon  her  brow  like  an  incubus. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  converealion 
which  took  place  during  their  sociable  meal,  msv 
serve  to  amuse  the  curious  in  matrimonial  dis- 
putes : — 

"  Shall  I  give  you  some  coiTee,  Florence?" 

"  No,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"  You  will  help  yourself  to  tea,  then,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

A  pause. 

"  Pray,  may  I  take  the  great  liberty  of  in- 
quiring when  it  is  your  will  that  we  should  go?" 
said  Lady  Harcourt. 
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••You  certainly  may.  About  ten  o'clock,  if 
^ur  maid  can  be  ready." 

Another  pause. 

**  Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you 
tome  tea,  Sir  Aubrey  ?  '* 

**  You  are,  decidedly ;  and  I  am  delighted  to 
lear  that  it  is  one — your  looks  did  not  indicate 
anjoyment." 

"  My  looks  I  cannot  control — my  tongue  I 
son  command,  and  I  take  care  to  keep  that 
nlent." 

"Indeed  you  do — pretty  nearly." 

Another  pause. 

"By  the  by,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  as  though 
speaking  to  himself,  "  the  De  Veres  go  to-day — 
we  shall  very  likely  pass  them  on  the  road." 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether 
Lady  De  Vere  goes  of  her  own  free  will,  or  whe- 
ther she  is  compelled  to  go  ? " 

"  You  had  better  take  that  liberty  with  her- 
self," replied  Aubrey,  without  altering  a  muscle 
of  his  countenance,  though  it  was  all  he  could 
lo  to  restrain  his  impatience — "  I  know  nothing 
)f  Lady  De  Vere's  will  or  wishes ;  but  if  she  be 
\B  0enfiible  and  amiable  a  woman  as  she  is  gene- 
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rally  considered,  no  doubt  tliey  are  those  of  her 
husband.     Any  more  butter  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

Anotl    [ 

"  'ence,  at  last  —  and^ 


Anoth     ^  ise. 

"  Tl     loev  if  re.  Gibbon  are  mij' 

said  Sir      b:  md  walking  to  the  m- 

dow,  "  I  will  thank  you  to  let  nie  know.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  fatigue  or  hnnj 
yourself;  but  the  sooner  we  can  set  offwithott 
inconvenience  to  you,  the  better." 

"  Pray  name  the  time  that  you  choose  mU 
be  ready :  even  if  it  should  be  ever  so  imposdbk, 
we  must,  of  course,  obey  your  orders." 

"There  was  a  time,  Lady  Harcourt,  wha 
such  speeches  would  surprise  and  shock  me— 
now,  I  grieve  to  say,  they  do  neither.  I  knot 
you  too  well  to  wonder  at  any  thing  yon  sij 
or  do." 

"  Then,  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  in  a  differoit 
case ;  for  many  people  do  wonder  at  what  yM 
Bay  and  do.  I  am  not  singular  in  thiuking  ^ 
Aubrey  Harcourt  tyrannical.  It  was  but  Im* 
night  that  M.  de  Cherval  said,  *  II  fautquemon- 
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feieur  votre  rnari,  soit  diablenicnt  tyran,  s'il  s'ob- 
Btine  a  voua  refuser.  . , . '" 

She   stopped ;   the  door  opened,  and  their 
English  servant  entered,  bringing  in  a  letter  di- 
rected to  Sir  Aubrey.     It  was  sealed  with  a 
black  seal.     Florence  gazed  at  it  with  a  stninge 
L  ieeling  of  alarm.     She  was  too  proud  to  ask  her 
llltisband  what  it  contained,  but  she  stood  fur- 
hJTely  watching  his  countenance  as  he  opened  it. 
■filie  Jaw  his  face  change  at  the  first  lines ;  the 
lood  mounted  to  his  cheeks — something  was 
llrrong.     She  rushed  forward,  and  snatching  the 
PMtter  from  his  grasp,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  re- 
tain it,  perceived  at  a  single  glance  that  her  father 
Was  no  more. 

The  shock  was  too  great — the  pang  of  remorse 
too  violent  and  bitter ;  she  sank  down  on  a  chair 
and  fainted. 

It  was  indeed  true — a  few  lines  from  Susan, 
written  the  very  evening  of  his  death,  announced 
his  sudden  and  peaceful  end.  With  her  usual 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  she  had  written  to 
Sir  Aubrey,  in  order  that  he  might  break  the 
sad  intelligence  in  the  least  trying  manner  to 
Florence. 

Poor  Florence !  she  was  indeed  an  object  of 
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pity !  How  bitterly  did  she  now  regret  tie 
vanity  that  had  led  her  to  entreat  Aubrey  froB 
time  to  time  to  prolong  their  stay  at  Paris!  ho* 
gladly  would  she  have  sacriticed  the  heartleaea^ 
miration  of  the  whole  world  to  receive  one  paiti^ 
word,  one  last  caress  from  the  dear  old  maa  Ae 
should  behold  uo  more !  And  after  Sosu'i 
letter  too,  entreating  them  to  retom  !  Had  thej 
set  off  then,  they  would  have  been  in  time  to  re- 
ceive his  last  farewell.  Yet  it  was  by  her  oiri 
wish  tliat  they  had  remained :  she  abhorred  bet* 
self  when  she  thoufrht  of  it — she  felt  as  th<M^ 
she  bad  been  accessary  to  his  death.  Happfi 
happy  Susan  !  how  enviable  were  /ter  feelings 

Again  and  again  she  read  over  Smtaii's  icttd^ 
and  the  words,  "  He  mentioned  Florence  witk 
particular  affection  just  before  be  died,  and 
to  her,  and  all — bis  blessing,"  were  wept  ow» 
till  they  became  almost  illegible.  Her  deir, 
dear  father !  he  had  remembered  her.  iSbocooU 
not  sacriiice  one  single  wish  for  him — she  M 
neglected  him — ^j-et  his  Florence  bad  Dot  beat 
forgotten  in  his  last  moments.  .And  never  igUl 
could  she  exprcBS  her  yearning  love — ^never 
treat  his  forgiveness  for  all  the  faults  ebe  W 
committed  towards  him ! — he  was  gone. . . 
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Nothing  coold  exceed  Aubrey's  tenderness 
and  sympathy  under  this  heavy  blow ;  in  his 
pity  for  her  sufferings  he  almost  forgot  her 
faults.  No  word  of  reproach  ever  escaped  his 
lips— nothing  that  could  remind  her  of  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  but  for  herself  they  would 
hsTe  been  in  time.  He  strove  to  divert  her 
mind  from  this  painful  thought,  but  in  vain ;  it 
would  constantly  recur,  and  added  to  her  natural 
grief  a  poignancy  and  self-reproach,  which  she 
found  it  scarcely  possible  to  bear. 

She  was  now  clamorous  to  set  off  inmie- 
diately ;  she  had  a  wild  unreasonable  hope  that 
by  incessant  travelling,  they  might  yet  be  in  time 
to  behold  the  last  remains  of  her  father  before 
he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  which  would  effectually 
hide  him  from  her  sight.  But  Aubrey  found  it 
necessaiy  to  control  her  on  this  point.  She  was 
in  no  condition  to  travel— -one  fainting  fit  suc- 
ceeded another  without  intermission,  till  he  was 
at  last  compelled  to  send  for  medical  advice,  and 
it  then  appeared  but  too  probable  that  the  agi- 
tation she  had  undergone  would  destroy  all  his 
long-cherished  hopes,  and  that  his  child  would 
perish  before  its  birth. 

The  next  day,  however,  found  her  calmer  and 
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more  reasonable.  The  first  effect  of  tlie  sudiea 
shock  bad  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  Ler  pirf 
was  of  a  less  harsli  and  irritable  nature;  shf 
could  weep  over  the  memory  of  her  father,  isi 
find  some  relief  in  tears.  In  three  days  mm 
she  was  able  to  commence  her  journey ;  but  tliey 
performed  it  by  slow  degrees,  for  fear  of  fatigoinj 
her ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  fortnight  after  da 
death  of  her  father  that  they  once  more  set  fo* 
in  England. 

With  what  melancholy  feelings  did  Florenw 
behold  its  shores  again !  She  had  lost  her  f«tbet 
— and  he  to  whom  she  ought  to  have  turned  ii 
the  full  confidence  of  requited  lore,  was  chaa^ 
to  her ;  for  in  spite  of  all  his  tenderness — hu 
pity  for  her  sorrow,  he  was  too  sincere  and  trw 
to  pretend  fondness  even  now,  when  he  did  DOt 
feel  it.  All  that  sympathy,  compassion,  the 
tenderest  care  could  do,  was  done  to  soothe  her; 
but  she  felt  bitterly  the  want  of  that  earnest  bn^ 
that  glowing  attachment,  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed towards  her.  It  woold,  indeed,  hate 
soothed  her  if  she  could  have  heard  him  ssr, 
"  My  wife,  you  have  no  longer  a  father,  bnt 
you  have  one  to  whom  you  are  dearer  still  T 
Then   she  could  have    endured  all   patientlT. 
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But  the  assurance  came  not — ^there  was  nothing 
bnt  the  sad^  cold  reality  that  one  had  passed 
away 

"  Whose  eye  o*er  all  her  youth  had  smiled"—-' 

and  that  the  other  who  remained  to  her  was 
estranged,  and  by  her  own  fault. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FuT  her  onn  home  is  desolate  aud  lunt^ly, 
Hers  ia  the  ooly  seat  beside  the  lieanb — 
Sod  io  iu  Buminer  gariea  —^—^^ 

L.K.I.. 

Ij^ther  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  earlj-  years — 

Hemans. 

Jin/:  Whence  comest  thouT  What  wouldest  thou  I 


So  little  had  Susan  been  aware  of  the  extent 
of  her  father's  danger,  that  the  shock  of  bis 
death  was  to  her  almost  as  great  as  to  those  who 
heard  of  it  at  a  distance.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  that  all  was  really  over,  and  with  so  quiet 
and  easy  a  parting.  She  had  anticipated  we^ 
of  care  and  watching,  and  painful  struggles  oo 
his  part,  and  perhaps  a  lingering  death  ;  but  be 
had  gone  to  his  rest  like  a  child  sinking  to  sleqi, 
and  even  she  could  not  have  wished  for  him  tn 
easier  end.  Still,  though  to  him  '  her  loss  wi» 
gain,'  the  sudden  breaking  of  that  chain  wfaidi 
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dbonnd  them  to  each  other,  was  felt  by  her  with 
bitterness  she  had  scarcely  expected.  The  con- 
ant  care — the  uninterrupted  habits  of  many 
(mths— to  end  so  suddenly  I  it  was  inexpres- 
djpainfoL 

She  must  not  yield,  however,  to  her  own  selfish 
TOW,  for  there  was  much  to  be  done.  There 
re  many  pereons  to  be  informed  of  the  event, 
I  at  present  she  was  alone  and  unaided— even 
88  Mervyn,  who  would  have  joyfully  come  to 
'  assistance  and  support  at  this  trying  time, 
s  away.  She  sent  an  express  to  Dudley 
^mour,  he  being  the  nearest  to  Burgh  Weston, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  to  Mr.  Tyrrel, 

distant  connexion  on  whom  the  property 
I  entailed.     Poor  Burgh  Weston !  it  now  be- 
ged  to  a  stranger,  and  she  was  no  longer 
slling  under  her  father's  roof. 
Sow  desolate  did  Susan  feel  the  next  mom- 

when  she  arose  and  gazed  upon  the  well- 
iwn  scene !  All  was  smiling  in  the  sunshine ; 
cattle  were  grazing  in  the  park,  unconscious 
t  another  master  owned  them  since  yesterday 
he  birds  were  singing  with  such  glee,  and 
ongh  the  trees  afar  off  the  water  sparkled  so 
^tly  I  and  yet  within  a  few  short  hours  how 
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all  liad  changed  !  Beneath  the  cedar-tree  wsi 
the  gardeu-chair  in  which  poor  Colouel  Bouverie 
had  sat  but  yesterday  ;  it  had  been  left  there  to 
be  in  readiness  for  liim  again — ^but  he  woold  nenf 
use  it  more.  She  turned  away  from  the  sight- 
she  could  not  bear  it. 

A  few  hours  brought  Anne  and  her  husband; 
and  then  Susan  must  cease  to  grieve  for  bereelfi 
and  turn  to  the  task  of  comfortiug  other?,  fbrifee 
was  not  the  only  sufferer  by  this  heavy  blo«— 
and  ehe  must  not  forget  that  there  were  feelinj* 
that  softened  it  inexpressibly  to  her,  which  th* 
others  could  not  possess.  The  last  touching  «f 
surance  of  her  father,  that  be  bad  appreciatd 
her  love  and  care,  was  balm  to  her  mind,  snch  u 
cannot  be  described ;  and  she  could  never  forgrt 
that  his  dying  gesture — his  expiring  effort — W 
been  one  of  tenderness  towards  herself. 

It  was  a  comfort  that  she  bad  brothers-in- 
law  to  undertake  all  those  painful  and  melaO' 
choly  details  which  immediately  follow  such  W 
event.  When  Dudley  Seymour  and  Mr.  Spe"* 
cer  liad  arrived,  she  had  nothing  to  do  lut  to 
devote  herself  to  ber  sister  Anne,  and  leave  ba 
at  liberty  to  indulge  her  natural  grief  by  reli*^* 
ing  her  of  the  charge  of  her  children.    Thert 
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vms  but  one  wish  she  herself  expressed^  and  that 
was,  that)  if  possible^  things  might  be  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  them  all  to  depart  after  the  last  sad 
duties  were  performed*  She  did  not  wish  to  re- 
main at  Burgh  Weston  now. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Burgh  Weston  was 
left  to  Colonel  Bouyerie  by  a  distant  connection, 
who  entailed  it  upon  Charles ;  and  in  case  of  his 
dying,  as  well  as  his  father,  without  male  issue, 
it  was  to  go  to  the  son  of  another  relation,  who 
was  also  very  distantly  connected  with  the  Bou- 
▼erie  family.  The  present  possessor  was  a  man 
of  very  large  fortune,  and  most  liberal  turn  of 
mind.  He  scarcely  knew  his  cousins,  if  cousins 
they  might  be  called,  where  the  connection  was 
BO  remote;  but  he  pitied  them  all  most  sin* 
cerely,  and  thought  it  hard  upon  them  that  they 
should  each  be  cut  off  with  a  pitiful  five  thousand 
pounds,  while  he,  who  had  a  princely  fortune, 
and  two  large  places  of  his  own,  should  have  a 
third  entailed  upon  him,  which  he  did  not  want, 
and  certainly  never  meant  to  live  at.  He  an- 
swered Susan's  letter  by  return  of  post,  entreat- 
ing her  and  her  sisters,  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
to  make  Burgh  Weston  their  home  as  long  as  it 
should  be  agreeable  to  them,  and  even  hinting, 
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with  as  miicli  delicacy  as  he  could,  that,  if  du 
liked  to  live  there  pennanently,  he  would  be  »• 
tisfied  with  a  mere  nominal  rent — any  thing,  in 
short,  she  chose  to  give,  as  it  was  an  object  to 
him  to  get  a  good  tenant  who  was  interested  id 
the  place,  and  money  was  iione  whatCTer. 

Susan  was  touched  by  the  kindoe5«  of  tiia  rf 
fer,  though  she  bad  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
availing  herself  of  it ;  and,  after  the  funcnl  wtf 
over  (at  which  he  of  course  attended),  she  thot^ 
it  her  duty  to  thank  liim  personally.  It  wwnol 
without  a  certain  degree  of  interest  (hat  she  6i* 
beheld  the  present  owner  of  Burgh  WepUin,  anJ 
she  was  agreealdy  surprised  by  bin  appearanoe. 
She  had  fancied  him  a  plodding,  money-mflkiig 
sort  of  man  (for  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Teryin* 
portant  and  extensive  business),  but  she  owtf 
open,  handsome,  and  peculiarly  striking  counte- 
nance, with  eager,  animated  eyes,  and  a  most  !*■ 
nevolent  expression.  She  was  much  taken  with 
the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  his  manner,  too — tli* 
earnest  desire  he  expressed  to  be  of  any  serrirt 
he  could  to  her,  and  his  request,  again  and  a^ 
reiterated,  that  she  would  apply  to  him  Dodir 
any  circumstances  in  ^vhicll  she  uiiglit  wq8U* 
assistance.     This  kindness  was  so  difTcreat  ftw 
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hat  she  had  expected  from  him  (for  she  and  her 
9ter8  had  always  looked  upon  him  rather  in  the 
^ht  of  a  bugbear),  that  for  the  moment  she  was 
most  overcome  by  it.  They  parted,  however, 
ith  a  mutual  feeling  of  regard.  It  was  pleasant 
»  her  to  know  that  her  father's  successor  was  so 
Dgularly  pleasing  and  gentlemanlike  a  person ; 
id  if  A^  thought  her  countenance  one  of  the  love- 
est  he  had  ever  beheld — ^beautiful  from  the  pe- 
dliar  sweetness  of  its  expression  —  it  might  be 
[lat  he  had  heard  something  of  what  she  was, 
ad  now  saw  it  all  confirmed  in  her  face. 


Susan's  plans  for  the  future  were  as  yet  unde- 
ided.  Her  six  thousand  pounds  (for  her  father 
lad  bequeathed  to  her  an  additional  thousand — 
he  result  of  his  little  savings)  were  sufficient  to 
ender  her  independent ;  and  her  sisters  were 
iach  more  pressing  than  the  other  that  she  would 
Lccept  a  home  with  them.  She  determined  in 
he  first  instance  to  go  to  Bessy,  for  Bessy  was 
lot  well,  and  her  presence  there  was  considerably 
leeded ;  but  she  would  make  no  final  determi* 
lation  at  present ;  her  home  should  be  wherever 
ihe  could  do  most  good. 

The  last  melancholy  duties  were  at  length 
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over,  and  the  day  before  her  departure  had  M* 
rived.  Anne  and  her  husband  were  gone ;  Mt. 
Spencer  was  writing  letters  in  the  house;  asi 
Snsan  had  time  to  steal  out  on  a  lovely  Bpring 
aftcrnoou,  to  take  her  last  farewell  of  poor  Burgh 
Weston.  Will  it  bo  wondered  at  that  she  »*> 
sad  ;  that  memories  of  bygone  days  —  emotions 
she  \iould  wish  to  forget — events  that  could  not 
be  forgotten,  came  crowding  over  her  with  ont- 
powering  force,  in  the  time  of  that  sorrowful 
parting?  and  that  she  wept  bitter  tears  a^  she 
gazed  upon  the  favourite  spots  of  childhood,  the 
still  dearer  haunts  of  graver,  more  refleclire 
years  ?  Yes,  she  wept !  and  as  she  bade  « 
kst  farewell  to  those  sis  tombstones,  gronptd 
together,  and  murmured  a  parting  prayer  be- 
side them,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  indeed  goinj! 
forth  from  home,  and  friends,  and  kindred,  inW 
a  world  cold  to  her,  and  containing  no  one  hwfl 
to  which  she  was  essential.  There  was  n  sens' 
of  dreariness  and  isolation  on  her  spirit;  bnt 
she  looked  up  to  the  sweet  blue  sky,  and  frit 
that  she  was  not  alone — she  bad  still  s  boot 
there. 

As  she  was  returning  with  a  lingering  stop- 
fer every  tree, "  every  peep  of  the  niiter,  ew? 
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'turn  of  the  path,  was  fraught  with  thick-coming 
recollections — she  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
mght  of  some  one  in  her  path.  It  was  a  woman 
€if  respectable  appearance,  though  somewhat 
diabbUy  dressed ;  and  it  struck  Susan  that  her 
fkce  was  not  unknown  to  her,  though  she  vainly 
endeavoured  to  recollect  when  and  where  she 
had  seen  it.  The  stranger  paused  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  as  though  resolved  to  arrest  her  pro- 


**  I  ought  to  know  you,  my  good  woman," 
said  Susan,  kindly,  *^  for  I  am  sure  I  have  seen 
you  before,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  pre- 
cisely remember  where.  Have  you  any  thing  to 
say  to  me  ?" 

"  Much,  Miss  Bouverie ;  I  have  come  a  long 
way  to  see  you,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  you  in  this 
gpot : — ^it  was  here  that  we  met  nine  years  ago. 
Kind  acts  with  you  are  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
membered, it  seems." 

Suddenly  an  old  reminiscence — a  faded  recol- 
lection—  dawned  upon  Susan.  She  called  to 
mind  the  shabby  interesting  stranger  who  had 
been  so  grateful  for  her  assistance  years  ago,  and 
who  had  hardly  once  been  thought  of  since.  It 
was  the  same  face  —  older,  indeed,  and  much 
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more  wrinkled  —  but  the  same ;  and  she  codd 
almost  have  thought  the  dress  unaltered. 

**  I  recollect  you  now,"  she  said,  gazing  upoi 
her,  not  without  interest  and  curiosity.  ^'We 
did  meet  here  before ;  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
this  same  spot.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  yoi 
now  ?" 

^^  You  can,  indeed — ^you  can  grant  me  oo6 
earnest  request,  which  I  have  come  for  to  make* 
Will  you  do  so  ?" 

"  If  it  is  in  my  power,  indeed  I  will— «ny 
thing  that  I  can  do." 

"  That  is  a  promise,  then,"  returned  the  other, 
joyfully,  ^*  for  you  can  grant  it.  It  is,  thaijfd^ 
will  accept  a  home  with  me^ 

Susan  started,  and  gazed  with  astonishment 
upon  the  person  who  made  this  strange  request ; 
and  a  sudden  apprehension  came  over  her  that 
the  poor  creature  must  be  mad. 

"  My  good  woman,  you  cannot  know  whit 
you  are   saying.      I  do  not  even  know  yoiff 


name." 


"  That  is  true — but  you  shall  know  it.  I 
am  not  mad,  I  assure  you ;  though  I  see  by  y<Hff 
looks  you  think  me  so.  I  am  very  serious- 
very  earnest  in  my  request ;  and  if  you  will  bit 
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grant  it,  you  shall  have  riches,  luxury,  every 
thing  at  your  command.  I  am  Mrs.  Yyner 
"VTrangham.*' 

Susan  started.     '^  Good  heavens !  it  is  impos- 
nble  !  '*  she  exclaimed. 

•*  It  is  true.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
•honld  doubt  it.  But  it  is  my  fancy  to  wear 
the  garb  I  do ;  and  when  you  formerly  assisted 
me  with  food  and  rest,  and  gave  me  what  was 
more  precious  far — sweet  words  of  kindness, 
and  sweeter  looks  of  sympathy  and  compassion 
——it  was  not  a  poverty-stricken  mendicant  whom 

yon  assisted,  but  the  rich  sister  of " 

•*  Stay !"  cried  Susan,  seizing  her  arm ;  for  a 
host  of  bitter  and  overpowering  recollections 
crowded  suddenly  upon  her — "  not  that  name !" 
She  turned  away,  and  for  a  moment  struggled 
powerfully  with  her  emotion — then  all  was  calm 
again. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  that  name  should  be  in- 
tolerable to  you,"  continued  her  strange  com- 
panion ;  ^^  it  cannot  be  more  so  than  it  is  to  me. 
Miss  Bouverie,  when  I  came  here  nine  years  ago, 
it  was  in  order  to  see  you — to  discover  what 
you  were — to  judge  of  your  character,  and  act 
accordingly.     I  came — I  saw  an  angel  of  gentle- 

VOL.  III.  C 
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ness  and  charity,  and  I  resolyed  to  make  yoi 
happy.  I  thought  him  worthy  of  you,  and  my 
whole  fortune  should  have  been  youn.  He 
proved  unworthy,  and  I  have  solemnly  dete^ 
mined  never  to  forgive  him.  Since  then,  I  liaie 
not  lost  sight  of  you.  I  have  watched  you  at 
a  distance — have  heard  of  your  charity— yoor 
benevolence— your  beautifid  devotion  to  thoie 
around  you ;  and  though  unknown  to  yoa  my- 
self, I  have  loved  and  venerated  you ;  for  tli 
world  contains  but  few  such  as  you  are.  Yoi 
have  no  longer  the  home  you  had.  You  ««' 
go  forth,  and  make  your  dwelling  among  strin- 
gers. Trust  yourself  to  me,  then,  and  yoor 
happiness  shall  be  my  sole  object — ^you  shall  do 
with  me  in  all  things  as  you  will.*' 

Susan  was  incapable  of  answering.  The  re- 
collections that  came  crowding  upon  her— tke 
emotion  which  such  an  address  could  not  &il  to 
produce — the  surprise  of  such  a  proposal— all 
conspired  to  overcome  her,  and  for  many  mo- 
ments she  could  do  nothing  but  weep.  Ho» 
little  her  companion  understood  those  tean! 
She  fancied  they  were  caused  by  the  recollectioft 
of  her  wrongs.  She  was  incapable  of  entering 
into  all  that  Susan  felt. 
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**  Say  no  more,  I  entreat !"  cried  Susan,  at 
length,  unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  bitter 
inTectives  her  companion  heaped  upon  Sydney's 
head ;  fancying  that  so  she  could  best  soothe 
and  comfort  her.  ^*  It  grieves  me  to  hear  you 
so  uncharitably  of  one  who,  whatever  have 
his  faults,  is  surely  punished  enough.  The 
last  words  my  dear  father  uttered  before  he  died, 
■were  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  him.  Think 
of  what  his  injury  was — ^and  can  you  be  less 
forgiving  ?" 

**  I  never  will  forgive  him,"  cried  Mrs.  Vyner 
Wrangham.  "  I  have  said  it,  and  I  never  yet 
broke  my  word." 


"  And  do  you  then  spurn  my  offer  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Vyner  Wrangham,  at  length,  after  repeated 
entreaties  on  her  part,  and  refusals  on  that  of 
Susan ; — "  do  you  cast  from  you  the  wealth  that 
might  be  yours  ?" 

"  I  care  not  for  wealth,"  replied  Susan — "  I 
have  enough  already — I  am  content." 

"  The  love,  then,  of  one  who  would  love  you 
txvlj — ^who  has  nothing  else  to  love?  It  is 
well — ^you  are  too  young,^  too  good  to  dwell 
with  me," 

c  a 
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"  Not  80.     If  I  could  serve  you,  I 
gladly   do   so.       If    I    could    induce  you  to 
forgive. ..." 

And  a  sudden  hope  gleamed  tbrongh  Smso'i 
mind. 

"  Not  even  for  yon  can  I  do  that.  Bnt  the 
day  may  come,  Susan  BouTerie,  when  too  dhj 
not  despise  a  home  such  as  I  could  give.  Yd 
may  meet  with  coldness  —  ingratitude — ew> 
amongst  those  you  love  best,  and  most  117  10 
serve.  The  world  is  full  of  it — then  rememW 
me.  I  did  not  expect  you  would  grant  myifr 
quest,  though  I  came  far  to  make  it.  Yon  an 
too  young — too  eherislied  yet,  to  dwell  wItt 
such  as  I  am — hut  the  day  mat/  come — re- 
member !" 

And  she  turned  away. 

"  Stay  !  stay  !"'  cried  Susan,  touched  brthe 
sorrowful  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken,  and  in- 
M^ardly  reproaching  herself  with  having  bestoweJ 
but  a  cold  reception  upon  one  who  had  conief) 
far  to  seek  her,  and  with  so  generous  a  purpose. 
"  Do  not  leave  me  thus — at  least,  for  to-night. 
Suffer  me  to  extend  towards  you  the  hospitali^ 
you  would  so  nobly  bestow  upon  me.      It  is  the 
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tt  night  I  shall  spend  beneath  my  father's  roof 
fitaj  here  this  night." 

But  Mrs.  Wrangham  waved  her  hand  impa- 
sntlj.  '^I  had  but  one  object  in  coming 
re,"  said  she ;  '^  that  object  has  failed,  as  1 
ured  it  would  ;  and  now,  there  is  nothing  more 
tween  us.  Farewell ;  if  ever  you  should  need 
Briend,  remember  me  !*' 
^'  Oh,  madam !  do  not  leave  me  in  displeasure 
would  indeed  do  much  to  serve  you.  I  feel 
e  gratitude  I  owe  you  ;  but  I  have  other  ties 
at  •  •  •  •  others  have  a  stronger  claim  upon  me ; 
cannot  forsake  them." 

**  But  when  they  cast  you  off — ^will  you  seek 
Bthenr 

"  Indeed  I  will — in  such  a  case — and  be  too 
lankful  that  I  have  such  a  friend  to  turn  to. — 
at,  without  such  need  on  my  part,  if  my  care 
in  ever  avail  you — ^if  sickness,  suffering  of  any 
nd  should  visit  you,  send  for  me  theriy  and  I 
in  joyfully  obey  your  summons." 
**  Bless  you !"  murmured  her  companion,  in  a 
'oken. voice;  and  she  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
between  both  her  own,  whilst  a  few  tears 
tckled  down  her  furrowed  cheeks.  Then,  as 
ashamed  of  the  emotion  she  had  betrayed,  she 
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flang  it  from  her,  and  with  a  rapid  step  departed 

in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  M .    As  she 

passed  through  the  little  gate  ndiere  Snsan  had 
quitted  her  years  ago,  she  turned  round  and 
waved  her  hand,  in  token  of  fiBurewell.  In  a  few 
moments  more  she  was  out  of  sight ;  and  Sqsbd 
returned  to  the  house,  full  of  wonder,  pity,  grt 
titude,  and  a  hundred  other  emotions  which  tbis 
strange  interview,  and  still  stranger  individual, 
had  excited. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  tears  capricious  beauty  loves  to  shed. 

TlOBB. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 

Shbmstonx. 

Life  is  much  too  short  for  wrangling ; 
Death  will  come  and  catch  us  jangling. 
Quarrel  not,  then,  through  the  days 
You  should  pass  in  winning  praise — 
Prithee,  fractious  mortals,  know 
That  'tis  temper  makes  your  woe — 
This  it  is,  and  only  this. 
Mars  the  mass  of  social  bliss. 

T.  Mansel  Retnolds. 

Wlien  did  a  discussion  call  back  to  life  extinct  affection  f 

Recollections  of  a  Chaperon. 

The  meeting  of  Florence  and  her  sisters, 
which  took  place  at  Somerbank,  (Mr.  Spencer's 
seat)  soon  afterwards,  was  a  sad  one  to  all. 
Florence  was  in  a  state  of  painful  dejection; 
and,  although  this  was  at  first  attributed  entirely 
to  her  natural  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  it 
soon  began  to  be  evident  to  those  around  her, 
that  the  footing  she  was  upon  with  her  husband, 
was  not  so  perfectly  happy  as  they  might  wish 
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it  to  be.  They  were  far  from  suspecting  the 
real  truth,  indeed,  for  nothing  could  exe«d 
Ills  attention  and  kindness  to  her  under  her  pre- 
eent  trial ;  but  Susan,  who  knew  him  best,  oV 
served  with  sorrow  that  there  was  none  of  tlul 
overflowing  tenderness,  that  continaal  thought 
abont  her,  that  preference  for  her  society,  wlach 
she  had  hoped  would  have  at  least  ontlivod  ihe 
first  year  of  their  mamage.  There  was  no  «■ 
preasion  of  fondness,  no  outpouring  of  al1«edQB, 
nothing  in  his  manner  nor  in  his  looks  to  Gl£- 
cate  strong  attachment ;  but  much  to  iodicile  ft 
disappointed  spirit. 

Just  now,  however,  Aubrey's  sympathies  were 
unusually  called  forth  towards  Florence;  he 
pitied  her  grief,  and  the  agonies  of  her  seJf- 
reproaeh,  and  fully  entered  into  all  her  gorro* 
for  the  loss  of  her  father.  Her  bodily  weak- 
ness, too,  at  this  time,  endeared  her  to  him; 
and,  in  his  desire  to  soothe  her  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  he  frequently  almost  lost  sight  of  her 
faults.  She  had  formed  a  strong  desire  to  go  to 
Burgh  Weston;  she  wished  that,  where  thehai 
lived  so  long,  her  child  shonld  first  see  tbeligtit; 
and  he — always  ready  to  gratify  any  reamnahle 
wish,  and  too  thankful  when  hers  happened  to 
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-be  80— immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and 
«n  airangement  was  speedily  entered  into,  by 
which  Sir  Aubrey  hired  the  place,  at  a  very  mo- 
deiate  rent,  for  one  year. 
^  Sosan  wondered  at  such  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
lier  sister ;  she  felt  it  would  not  have  been  hers, 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  she  took  care 
to  keep  her  surprise  to  herself,  for  it  was  settled 
that  she  was  to  accompany  them  there,  and  on 
no  account  would  she  have  had  Florence  imagine 
that  it  was  any  effort,  any  sacrifice  on  her  part 
to  do  so. 

Florence  had  said,  very  soon  after  they  met, 
"Of  oourse  you  will  come  and  live  with  mey 
Susan.  In  your  character  of  *  Becky  Duguid,* 
you  are  bound  to  do  so ;  and  indeed  I  expect 
that  you  will  live  with  me  always.  As  I  am 
the  eldest,  you  ought  to  prefer  me  to  the  others, 
I  thmk." 

This  was  meant  to  be  very  gracious,  and  Susan 
took  it  as  it  was  meant ;  and  she  was  well  pleased 
to  accept  her  sistefs  invitation,  and  accompany 
her  now,  for  she  felt  she  could  be  of  use.  But, 
whether  their  home  was  to  be  permanently  hers 
or  not,  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  so 
easily  decided.     It  would  depend  on  many  things 

c5 
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— perhaps,  most  of  all,  upon  Florence's  t«mpet, 
and  that  was  a  thing  it  was  impossible  to  count 
upon. 

Soon  after  Lis  return  to  Elngland,  Sir  Aabiey 
had  occasion  to  go  to  London,  where  he  intaxM 
to  remain  about  a  fortnight.  Florence  and  he 
had  not  been  parted  for  more  than  a  single  «lij 
since  they  married,  and  she  felt  this  seitantka 
severely :  she  was  hurt,  too,  to  find  that  lie  did 
not  look  forward  to  it  with  the  same  horror  that 
she  did.  She  had  a  singular  mode  of  oTerlooldof 
all  that  had  passed,  and  expecting  that,  the  in- 
stant her  tenderness  was  in  any  degree  nnssiullT 
excited,  his  must  be  proportionably  called  fortk. 
She  forgot  that  she  bad  done  every  thing  to 
make  her  society  disagreesible  to  him — that  ^ 
had  thwarted,  irritnted,  and  disgusted  him  in 
every  possible  manner — and  that  he  had  reason 
to  look  forward  to  an  absence  from  her  as  rntlwr 
an  escape  from  evil  than  an  inflietion  of  it.  She 
expected  that  (without  ever  having  shown  my 
of  the  yieldingness,  the  desire  for  his  pleason. 
that  a  wife  ought  to  feel)  the  instant  there  ww 
an  idea  of  his  leaving  her,  he  was  to  be  sank  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  despair  !  She  looked  with 
envy  upon  her  sisters,  whose  husbands  eeaaeJ 
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to  her  to  be  80  much  more  devoted  to  them ; 
but  she  did  not  attribute  the  difference  between 
her  own  lot  and  theirs  to  any  fault  in  herself, 
bat  rather  to  coldness  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band. Alas,  how  little  did  she  know  either  his 
ehaiacter  or  her  own ! 

The  morning  of  Aubrey's  departure  was  spent 
hj  Florence  in  tears;  and,  when  he  came  to 
wish  her  farewell,  she  threw  herself  upon  his 
bosom,  and  wept  bitterly  there  for  some  mo- 
ments. He  returned  her  caresses  kindly,  even 
tenderly  —  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by 
gentle  and  encouraging  words ; — ^he  knew  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  such  strong  emotion — 
(how  could  he  suppose  it  was  love  for  him,  when 
she  never,  on  any  single  occasion,  sacrificed  her 
own  will  for  his — her  own  temper  for  his  sake  ?) 
but  he  pitied  her.  She  had  been  weak  and  low- 
q>irited  of  late,  and  she  had  not  yet  recovered 
the  shock  of  her  father's  death.  His  heart 
yearned  towards  her,  for  she  was  wretched — 
but  more  in  pity  than  in  love — and  it  was  love 
she  looked  for. 

Susan  found  her  in  her  room  after  his  de- 
parture,   convulsed    in   tears;    and  when   she 
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anxioi     y  inquired  what  waa    the    matter, 
only  answer  she  could  obtain  was — 

"  Aubrey  does  not  love  me  aa  I  love  him;" 
does  not  *""■»  *"  Ip^vo  mo  ;   whilst  I. .  ..I 

not  1  ;...." 

Siisau  1  0  explained  the  whtfc. 

She  e  nto  his  feelings,  and 

only  wonc  deniess  had  coatinued 

what  it  was . .  ren  she  was  far  (Km 

suspecting  what  nis  i  liad  been.  Could  fhv 
hare  knoun  tliem,  she  would  have  honoured  him 
still  more. 

"  It  kills  me,"  said  Florence,  speaking  throngb 
her  tears,  "  to  see  how  much  more  Bessy  and 
Anne  are  loved  than  I  am  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
tlieir  love  cannot  equal  mine  for  Aubrey." 

"  But  look  at  the  ditference  between  their 
conduct  and  yours,"  replied  Susan.  "  How  they 
both  yield  to  tbe  wishes,  the  prejudices,  if  yoo 
will,  even  the  absurdities  of  their  husbands! 
how  they  strive  to  make  them  happy !  whilst 
you.  .  .  .it  never  seems  to  cross  your  mind  that 
you  ought  to  consider  Aubrey's  pleasure." 

"  Indeed  it  does  ;  but  I  cannot  change  my 
character — and  nothing  short  of  that " 

"  Anne  has  altered  hers  to  please  her  husband. 
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and  in  retom  she  has  his  lore.  Look  at  her 
now.  If  she  is  still  indolent  (and  I  think  she 
can  hardly  be  called  so),  it  is  certainly  never 
when  his  pleasure  is  concerned.  How  she  has 
miapted  herself  to  his  views,  mixed  herself  up 
with  his  interests,  encouraged  him  in  all  that  is 
noble  and  good,  gone  hand  in  hand  with  him 
in  every  thing !  And  she  has  her  reward.  Bessy, 
too— though  in  a  different  way,  her  first  object  is 
equally  her  husband — Bessy  was  lively  and  sati- 
rical once ;  but  he  has  particular  whims  about 
his  wife  —  and,  like  a  good  wife,  she  yields  to 
them." 

**  I  am  sure  he  yields  to  her  too.  She  speaks 
to  him,  sometimes,  in  a  way  that  I  should  no 
more  dare  to  do  to  Aubrey " 

*'  Ah !  but  she  gives  in  in  all  material  points : 
all  points  he  thinks  material.  She  does  not  fly 
in  the  face  of  his  wishes,  openly  expressed,  often 
repeated.  She  does  not  act  as  though  she  wished 
to  shew  an  utter  disregard  whether  he  were 
pleased  or  not.  She  makes  some  sacrifices  for 
his  amusement.  That  deafness  of  his,  how 
would  you  bear  it  ?" 

**  Oh  !  as  it  is,  it  nearly  drives  me  mad  ;  and 
if  I  were  his  wife " 

**  You  would  not  do  as  his  wife  does— endure 
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it  without  a  sign  of  impatience,  indulge  lumin 
the  annoying  selfishness  of  having  every  tbiu;; 
repeated  ;  and  respect  his  weakness  of  not  beiag 
able  to  endure  ridicule.  You  would  not  do  sU 
this,  and  therefore  you  would  not  be  so  lorei" 

"  And  I  should  not  care,  with  such  a  creatart 
But  Aubrey,  my  own  Aubrey,  what  would  I  not 
give  to  possess  /it's  love  as  I  once  did  !" 

Susan  did  not  (as  many  people  would  hm 
done  at  that  moment)  remind  her  sister  bo* 
often  she  had  boasted  that  Aubrey's  atfectian 
could  nerer  change  ;  that,  in  spite  of  all,  it  aast 
remain  as  strong  as  ever  ;  nor  did  she  hint  ho* 
many  times  she  had  herself  warned  her  of  the 
danger  of  such  an  impression.  No  ;  she  acted 
in  a  spirit  more  like  herself — she  reasoned  with 
Florence ;  she  tried  to  convince  her  how  tcniblj 
wanting  she  was  in  the  duties  of  a  wife  ;  bow 
selfish,  how  unyielding  in  her  own  condact !  bow 
severe  in  judging  that  of  others ! — she  euda 
TOured  to  point  out  to  her  some  of  ber  defects; 
and  she  left  lier,  if  not  completely  convinoed,  at 
least  not  untouched  by  the  reason  of  her  wonfa. 
But,  alas  !  it  is  one  thing  to  convince  the  rcasoB. 
and  another  to  touch  the  heart.  If  Florence  re- 
solved to  do  better  when  Aubrey  should  return, 
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she  did  not  b^gin  her  reform  by  making  herself 
agreeable  daring  Aubrey's  absence.  It  was  true, 
she  was  unhappy  and  suffering ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  desire  of  the  whole  party  to  make  every  ima- 
ginable excuse  for  her,  it  was  impossible  to  help 
thinking  that  she  was  unreasonably  particular 
ahont  the  noise  the  children  made,  and  not  a 
little  peevish  in  her  manner  to  Bessy,  and  de- 
cidedly unamiable  about  Arthur's  deafhesSi  and 
his  various  eccentricities  of  all  kinds. 

Now,  Arthur  Spencer  was  a  peculiarly  gen- 
tlemanlike person — that  one  word  comprehended 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  attainments,  mental  and 
moral.  Every  thing  resolved  itself  with  him 
into  that  one  quality,  which  he  considered  as 
the  first  quality  on  earth.  For  him  to  say  that 
a  man  was  geiitlemanlikey  was  the  highest  praise 
he  could  possibly  bestow  ;  and  the  most  noble 
action,  the  greatest  effort  of  virtue,  never  elicited 
from  him  any  other  eulogium  than  ^*  A  deuced 
gentlemanlike  thing  to  have  done,  indeed! — 
deuced  gentlemanlike!" 

Between  this  gentlemanlike  personage  and 
Florence  there  existed  a  very  cordial  dislike. 
She  viewed  him  with  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt, whilst  he  thought  her  manners  very  far 
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from  what  they  ought  to  be ;  ami,  in  particidar, 
her  utter  disregard  of  his  infirmity  of  desfnes, 
positively  '  unladylike.'  He  had  many  peni* 
liarities,  and  she  took  a  vast  delight  in  rtdieoiiif^ 
them  all,  and  thwarting  hint  in  all  his  &!)««; 
80  that  it  was  a  continual  system  of  small  ■> 
noyances,  and  petty  disputes,  from  niomingtiU 
night.  He  had  a  horror  of  any  thing  being  ttu4. 
before  the  servants  — '  it  was  so  vulgar  to  let 
one's  conversation  become  the  gossip  of  the  SO"' 
vants'  hall.'  Even  the  most  indifrerent  8uhj«t 
(as  the  weather,  or  the  contents  of  the  pubKe 
papers)  he  could  scarcely  endure  to  bear  dis- 
cussed if  a  servant  were  present ;  and  he  wonli 
hem  and  clear  his  throat  signifieantly,  looking 
all  the  time  ineffably  mysterious — and  change  tlie 
conversation  with  an  abruptness  which  certainly 
was  very  absurd,  and  often  positively  annoying. 
Bessy  yielded  to  this  whim,  tbongb  it  ofteo 
tried  her  patience  to  the  utmost ;  but  Florence 
invariably  made  a  point  of  talking  louder  and 
more  unrestrainedly  in  the  presence  of  the  eef 
vants  than  at  any  other  time.  She  n-.is  oteii- 
natcly  blind  to  all  his  nods  and  xfinks — and  tbe 
vexed  remark,  *'  Had  we  not  better  postpone  thsl 
discussion.  Lady  Harcourt  r    surely  it  would  b* 
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"Well  not  to  enter  into  it  at  present,"  was  al- 
^WBjs  received  by  her  with  a  contemptuous  laugh 
——and  the  malicious  rejoinder,  **  Oh,  dear  I  it's  no 
seorety  I  assure  you ;  I  don't  care  who  hears  or 
repeats  it  —  the  whole  world  may,  for  aught  I 
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•*  You  know,  Mr.  Spencer,"  she  would  some- 
say,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  when  they 
alone  together,  **  you  can't  preyent  me  from 
laying  what  I  choose.  You  may  shut  Bessy's 
mouth,  and  forbid  her  to  say  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  for  fear  the  servants  should  repeat 
it ;  but  you  are  not  my  husband." 

And  Mr.  Spencer  inwardly  congratulated 
himself  on  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

In  vain  Susan  remonstrated  with  Florence, 
and  entreated,  and  pointed  out  the  unamiability 
of  such  conduct  to  a  brother-in-law,  whose  hos- 
pitality she  was  actually  receiving,  and  who  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  be  kind  to  her.  The  temp- 
taticm  was  too  strong  —  it  was  too  delightful  to 
plague  such  a  tiresome  man  —  she  really  could 
not  resist  doing  so. 

Susan  was  made  the  depository  of  all  their 
various  complaints ;  and  hers  was  the  difficult 
task  of  trying  to  make  peace  between  them. 
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After  Florence  had  been  observing  to  her  bo* 
intolerable  Mr.  Spencer  was,  and  how  sincerely 
she  commiserated  poor  Bessy  for  being  tied  to 
such  a  man,  Bessy  herself  would  come  and  com- 
plain that  really  Arthur  found  Florence  more 
disagreeable  than  ever,  and  that  she  had  laagW 
at  him  that  inoruing  for  repeating  a  story  (wr 
again,  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  lad 
enough  any  where,  but  under  the  circumi^taiicei 
was  positively  uulady-like.  And  then  would  i 
Arthur  himself,  and  lament,  in  as  strong  t 
as  his  gentleman-like  notions  would  permit,  itiit 
Lady  Harcourt  should  allow  herself  to  tatt  m 
jthe  unjustifiable  mannei  she  did  before  the  se^ 
vants,  when  ahe  knew,  too,  bow  much  he  ob- 
jected to  it — and  that  such  a  deuced  gentlemaii- 
like  fellow  as  Harcourt  should  not  insist  spoa 
her  learning  better  manners. 

Susan  did  her  best  to  heal  all  their  dife- 
rences,  and  insinuate  the  duty  of  forbcanmw 
where  she  could  ;  hut  she  had  little  hope  of 
provement,  where  prejudices  were  so  strong,  uti 
the  duties  of  charity  and  indulgence  so  Iitd« 
thought  of.  The  best  she  could  hope  was  thai 
when  Aubrey  returned,  Florence  might,  for  to) 
sake,  control  herself  a  little  more. 
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Anhrey  did  retoni  at  length,  and  thai  Flo- 
xenoe  was  diverted    from    the  occupation    of 
tormenting  others,  by  having  to  brood  over  and 
lament  her  own  grieTanoes.    She  had  looked 
forward  with  hope  to  the  return  of  her  husband, 
and  she  was  inexpressibly  mortified  to  find  that 
lie  did  not  rush  into  her  arms,  and  overwhelm 
her  with  his  caresses  and  delight  at  beholding 
her  again.     His  manner  was  affectionate  and 
kind ;  his  solicitude  about    her    health   even 
greater  than  ever;  but  his  countenance  wore 
the  same  look  of  sadness  which  had  of  late  be- 
come its  habitual  expression — there  was  nothing 
of  overflowing    affection,   or  eager  transport 
How  should  there  be  ?     He  had  left  her  in 
tears ;  and  before  he  had  been  returned  to  her 
five  minutes,  there  were  tears  again. 

"  Ah,  Aubrey !  is  this  the  way  you  come  back 
to  me?  No  fondness — ^no  pleasure  on  your 
part !  and  such  melancholy  looks !  whilst  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  the  whole  day — ^looking 
forward  to  the  moment  of  your  return  with  such 
impatience !     Ah !  you  do  not  love  as  I  do." 

•*  My  dear  Florence,  how  unreasonable  you  are ! 
What  can  you  expect  ?  You  know  what  my 
home  has  been,  and  yet  you  would  have  me  rush 
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back  to  it  as  though  I  had  found  it  a  happy  out 
How  could  I  tell  in  what  humour  I  might  fini 
you  ?  You  express  aifectiou  for  me  now ;  bnt 
I  migki  have  been  received  with  aversion,  or  tic 
appearance  of  it.  Think  of  the  reception  I  \iim 
met  with  so  often,  when,  with  my  heart  bofrndinf 
with  love  towards  you,  I  have  hastened  bui  to 
your  presence,  expecting  to  find  a  tender,  cbeCT* 
ful,  and  affectionate  wife — a  happy  firesiik. 
Eemember  the  blai'k  looks — tliL'  cliilliii^'  wfl- 
come — the  bitter  reproaches — the  incessant  dis- 
putes— the  arguments  without  number— that 
have  rendered  my  life  wretched,  and  changed 
me  into  a  gloomy  and  disappointed  man!— I, 
who  was  so  light-hearted  once ! — remember " 

"Oh  !  I  don't  wish  to  remember  any  of  ilT 
cried  Florence,  impatiently.  "  I  would  not 
have  such  a  memory  as  yours  for  the  world. 
You  are  more  uncharitable,  more  resentfiil  than 
any  one  I  ever  met  wth." 

And  she  turned  away,  with  displeasure  in  her 
looks,  and  mortilication  and  bitterness  at  her 
heart. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

Who  never  thinks  her  lover  paid  his  due. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fiU^ 
As  uooiled  hinges  querulously  shrilL 


YouKQ. 


Alas  1  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 

Shskstoni. 


Mr.  Spencer  was  by  no  means  inconsolable 
when  the  time  arrived  for  Florence  to  depart. 
He  was  gentleman-like  to  the  last,  howeyer,  and 
they  parted  upon  outwardly  friendly  terms, 
which  to  Susan,  who  knew  the  opinion  each  pri- 
vately entertained  of  the  other,  was  an  almost 
unexpected  blessing. 

In  a  few  days  more,  she,  as  well  as  the  Har- 
conrts,  were  comfortably  settled  at  Burgh  Wes- 
ton ;  and,  as  Florence's  temper  had  been  perfect 
ever  since  they  quitted  Somerbank,  (the  won- 
derful period  of  four  days !)  Sir  Aubrey  began 
to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  a  quiet  two  months, 
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befc  the  occurrence  of  the  event  to  whkh  hf 
looked  forward  with  eagerness,  as  likely  to  \>t> 
duce,  if  any  thing  could,  a  favourable  effect  npm 
theohi  "■      ■" 

Ala  lis  unusual  peace  wodd 

not  be  4  All  the  old  feelings  of 

irriti  Florence  bad  fonnerijf 

entert  i,   now  retunied  wid 

greater  She  perceived  tbt, 

Aubrey  Htea  ner,  u,a.<,  he  sought  her  societj 
upon  every  occasion,  and  that  he  was  perpetnaHj 
speaking  in  her  praise,  and  admiring  her  amiable 
temper  and  unselfish  character  ;  and,  as  tli^ 
were  so  juany  tacit  reproofs  to  herself,  she  coali 
not  endure  them.  She  was  furious  if  they 
walked  together  — fretful  and  impatient  if  be 
showed  the  least  kindness  to  her  sister,  or  defer- 
ence for  her  opinion ;  and  full  of  complaints  and 
ill-humour,  if  he  omitted  the  slightest  attention 
which  she  considered  as  due  to  herself.  Her 
temper  became  perfectly  intolerable ;  and  no 
words  can  describe  the  misery  it  produced  to  ha 
husband  and  sister. 

For  a  long  time  they  bore  with  it  patiently, 
and  Susan  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  irritated 
feelings  by  keeping  as  much  as  possible  oat  of 
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Aubrey's  ^y,  and  passing  as  great  a  portion  of 
her  time  as  she  could  with  Miss  Meryyn ;  but 
Ae  soon  found  that  all  her  efforts  to  preserve 
liarmony  were  unavailing.  Florence,  stung  by 
«  sense  of  her  own  inferiority,  and  a  persuasion 
that  Aubrey  was  always  making  comparisons 
Jbetween  her  and  her  sister,  rendered  herself  so 
iodions  to  him,  tha£  he  was  continually  driven 
£rom  her  presence.  He  would  hurry  out  of  the 
house  in  a  state  of  something  like  desperation, 
and  hasten  away  in  any  direction,  as  though  he 
jconld  thus  hope  to  escape  from  the  torments  he 
was  perpetually  enduring. 

On  these  occasions,  Florence  generally  took  it 
-for  granted  that  he  and  Susan  were  together, 
and  that  they  solaced  themselves  and  each  other 
by  abusing  her ;  and,  when  he  returned  home, 
he  would  be  greeted  with  taunts  and  innuendoes, 
x>T  else  with  reproaches  and  complaints  of  the 
dreadfuUy  low  spirits  which  such  cruel  abandon- 
ment had  produced,  till  Susan  actually  began  to 
turn  it  in  her  mind,  whether  she  would  not  be 
doing  them  both  a  kindness  by  leaving  them  to 
themselves,  rather  than  allow  her  presence  to 
produce  such  tremendous  evils.  She  had  once 
or  twice  spoken  to  Florence  upon  the  subject  of 
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her  jealousy  ;  but  the  only  reply  she  couU  ol>- 
tain,  was  an  entreaty  that  she  would  not  tonneat 
her  about  it.  It  was  trying  enough,  she  swi 
to  hear  her  sister  cried  up  from  morning  tiD 
night,  and  elevated  almost  into  an  angel,  willi- 
out  the  additional  nuisance  of  being  asktd  bj 
that  sister  what  it  was  that  made  her  nnhappy. 
It  was  a  pity  Aubrey  had  not  married  Suau! 
No  doubt  she  would  have  suited  him  far  bctWr, 
and  he  would  then  have  had  the  full  benefit  of 
her  unselfishness  and  vast  benevolence,  and  •B 
her  other  perfections.  As  it  was,  she  was  afnid, 
she  could  not  put  an  end  to  herself,  for  tint 
would  not  be  right,  though  she  could  Bcarwir 
flatter  herself  that  her  life  was  of  the  least  im- 
portance to  any  body  !  kc,  ic,  &c. 

One  day,  when  she  had  made  herself  pecn- 
liarly  intolerable,  and  had  tried  the  padenre  of 
both  Snsan  and  Sir  Aubrey  to  the  very  atmnt, 
tlie  former  had  walked  to  the  village,  in  order  to 
relieve  her  of  her  presence,  and  the  Isltt-r  b»J 
also  ru.she<l  out  of  the  house,  half  distracted  bf 
the  tumult  of  emotions  that  were  exeited  is  Iiii 
breast. 

As  Susan  was  returning  home,  debating  iriti 
herself  how  she  could  find  a  pretext  for  qoittinj 
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Bnigh  Weston  until  the  period  of  her  sister's 
confinement,  without  enlightening  Sir  Aubrey 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  her  departure,  she  sud- 
denly came  upon  him  before  she  was  aware  of  it. 
He  was  leaning  against  a  gate,  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes — ^his  whole  attitude  one  of  inex- 
pressible dejection.  She  could  not  have  avoided 
him,  if  she  had  wished  it,  for,  before  she  had  time 
to  determine  what  she  should  do,  he  had  turned 
at  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  and,  perceiving 
who  it  was,  was  advancing  to  meet  her.  She 
was  shocked  at  the  expression  of  his  countenance ; 
there  was  something  of  despair  in  it  which  she 
had  never  observed  before.  All  considerations 
of  prudence,  all  fear  of  her  sister's  displeasure, 
vanished  before  the  compassion  his  evident  mi- 
sery excited. 

"  Dear  Aubrey,"  said  she,  as  he  drew  her  arm 

within  his,  "  you  are  imhappy it  is  very 

sad . . . . "  She  paused — she  knew  not  what  to 
say,  without  implicating  her  sister . 

"Unhappy!"  he  exclaimed,  >vith  a  sudden 
energy,  which  took  her  by  surprise,  "  that  is 
not  the  word — I  am  miserable — broken-hearted  ! 
In  the  whole  world  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
wretched  being  than  I  am." 

VOL.    III.  D 
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She  was  confounded  at  his  words.  It  was 
first  time  since  his  marriage  that  he  had  apoktn 
to  her  of  his  feelings,  or  even  alluded  to  the 
temper  of  her  r'--* —  °*'"  had  seen  that  he  was 
unhappy,  ind  r  spirits  were  not  what 

they  had  been  is  an  altered  lioin^; — 

but  she  had  id  how  deep  was  ibe 

wound.     His  q  d  deceived  her  —  she 

knew  not  tha  aim  of  utter  hopele» 

ness. 

"  Oil,  Aubrey !  do  not  say  so  !  —  how  dread- 
ful !  how  horrible  !"  she  exclaimed,  the  tears 
springing  to  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  true  !"  he  cried,  passionately. 
"  My  life  is  one  continued  scene  of  struggle  and 
contention^ — one  eternal  eiFort  of  eDduranc«  — 
one  never-ceasing  prayer  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  boar  on.  Oh,  Susan  !  you  know  not  what  I 
have  borne !  Your  gentle  heart  would  almost 
break,  if  you  could  tell  the  sleepless  nights  — 
the  days  of  agony  that  she  has  caused  me  —  the 
times  when  I  have  looked  around,  and  felt  that 
life  was  a  curse  —  the  moments  when  I  have 
longed  for  death — -the  sore  temptation  I  have 
wrestled  against  to  leave  her — to  6y  any  where, 
so  I  might  be  free  from  her  presence. ..." 
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Anbrey,  dear  Aubrey,  be  calm,  I  entreat 
you  f  do  not  speak  so  loud ;  you  will  be  over- 
heard. I  implore  you  to  command  yourself  ; 
haye  some  pity  for  my  feelings  —  think  how 
dreadful  for  me  to  hear  all  this,  and  of  a  sis- 

wwr  •  «   a   . 

"  It  is  dreadfal !"  he  replied,  with  even  greater 
energy ;  "  but  I  care  not  who  hears  me ;  it  is 
too  late  for  concealment  —  for  pity.  I  cannot 
endure  for  ever.  She  will  drive  me  from  her — 
she  will  never  rest  till  she  has  done  so.  Were 
it  not  for  her  present  condition — for  the  sake  of 
my  unborn  child — ^nothing  should  have  induced 
me  to  bear  with  what  I  have  done.  She  has 
half  driven  me  distracted  —  goaded  me  to  mad- 
ness— and  yet  she  complains  if  I  only  speak  to 
another  . .  .  She  makes  her  own  presence  intole- 
rable to  me,  yet  she  affects  to  be  injured — she 
is  half  wild  with  jealousy,  if  I  shew  the  smallest 
proof  of  kindness  to  one  who  does  not  render  my 
life  a  curse " 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  uttered  this,  almost 
seemed  to  take  away  his  breath.  His  whole  coun- 
tenance was  changed  —  convulsed  ;  his  expres- 
sion was  that  of  actual  despair.  Susan  had  never 
beheld  him  thus  —  she  could  not  have  imagined 
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it.  In  er  presence  he  bad  ever  been  calm 
self-possesBed  —  a  being  wbo  seemed  (howevw 
deeply  he  might  feel)  as  though  the  outwanl 
frame  could  be  but  dio-litlv  ruffled  by  any  invani 
struggle.    '.  xembled  as  she  looted 

upon  him — it  I  sight  —  such  strong 

emotion  in  <  so  calm.  —  And  Flo- 

rence had  doni 

"  God  give  y  r^h,  dear^t  Aabrey," 

said  she  at  lenjjtn,  boar  with  yonr  trial 

and  not  to  treat  her  harshly !     As  you  deal  bj 
her,  so  may  He  reward  you  !" 

There  was  something  in  these  meek  and  gen- 
tle words  that  recalled  him  to  himself.  He 
turned  away  his  face,  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
was  silent. ..  .What  passed  within  his  breast 
during  those  few  short  moments  none  can  tell — 
perhaps  a  pmyer  arose  to  Heaven,  which  roight 
be  heard — hut  when  she  looked  upon  him  again 
he  was  more  subdued. 

"  And  when  I  think  how  I  have  loved  her," 
he  cried,  pressing  his  hands  together,  "  how  pas- 
sionately—  how  fondly,  I  could  almost  weep 
like  a  child  tliat  she  should  have  cast  such  love 
away." 

"  Bear  with  her  yet  a  little  longer.     Bemem- 
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ber,  her  trials  have  heen  great ;  her  very  jea- 
lousy is  a  proof  (though  a  most  unfortunate  one, 
I  admit)  of  her  love  for  you.  Perhaps,  when 
her  child  is  bom. . . ." 

"  I  have  hoped  it,"  interrupted  he,  gloomily, 
**  but  I  believe  the  hope  is  vain ;  not  even  that 
tie  will  influence  her  long.  One  who  never  sa- 
crificed a  wish  to  the  husband  of  her  love,  whom 
neither  prayers,  nor  threats,  nor  warnings  could 
restrain,  who  is  without  religion,  will  not  be  re- 
claimed even  for  the  sake  of  her  child." 

"  We  cannot  tell :  God  is  merciful !  He  may 
yet  reclaim  her — and  we  should  pray  to  him 
with  faith  and  fervour." 

"  I  do,  I  do.  Oh !  if  you  could  tell  how  I 
have  prayed  for  her  !  But  you,  Susan,  with  your 
gentle  spirit  and  tender  nature,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  I  have  been  tried.  From  the  third 
day  after  my  marriage,  when  first  my  eyes  began 
to  open  (for,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  gone  before, 
they  never  were  opened  till  then  —  I  never 
thought  her  heart  affected),  from  the  very  third 
day  after  our  marriage  until  now,  she  has  not 
ceased  to  heap  sorrow  and  mortification  on  me. 
She  knew  I  was  jealous  of  her  reputation  (I  had 
not  loved  her  else  !)  ;  that  I  would  not  have  the 
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»hn<low  of  a  shade  cast  npon  the  fair  feme  id 
tni/  wife.  Yet  ehe  devoted  herself  to  the  aihai- 
ratioii  of  the  world,  and  when  I  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate— not  as  a  husband,  bat  as  a  friend, dw 
treated  me  with  scorn  and  aversion.  For  dayi 
together,  we  have  not  spoken.  She  knew  ho* 
email  my  fortune  was  —  Iiow  much  less  than  ii 
should  have  been  ;  though,  God  knows !  I  nem 
withheld  any  thing  my  limited  means  could  if- 
ford,  from  her.  Yet  she  half  ruined  me  by  li»r 
extravagance — her  love  of  finery  and  show.  8kt 
lived  for  the  world,  not  me;  she  listened  toe 
idle  word  —  every  fulsome  complioient  —  even 
thoughtless  insinuation  against  her  husttand  which 
coxcombs  addressed  to  her  —  and  that  hosbaiHi 

was  neglected,  and  never  listened  to. 1  can* 

not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  her  will 
has  bent  to  mine  without  compulsion — onesti 
glo  week  in  which  her  temper  lias  not  made  in 

rue  the  day  1  first  beheld  her ! And  then  she 

talks  of  love — of  jealoasy  !.,..'* 

But  it  were  vain  to  repeat  the  convereatJOB 
that  ensued,  when  the  pent-up  suffering  of  m&ny 
montlis  at  length  found  some  relief  in  words. 
Sufaan  and  Aubrey  continued  together  long  after 
the  usual  hour  for  dressing  had   arrived ;  ud 
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'when  they  parted,  it  was  with  a  softened  and 
somewhat  lightened  spirit  on  his  part ;  and,  on 
her8»  with  a  higher  sense  than  ever  of  his  worth, 
and  a  deep  and  aknost  hopeless  conviction  of  the 
peril  in  which  her  sister  stood. 

In  that  long  conversation,  Aubrey  unbur- 
ihened  himself  of  some  of  his  wretchedness  by 
relating  all:  his  straggles  at  first  —  his  hopes 
long  cherished,  late  extinguished  —  his  despair 
at  last.  He  recapitulated  all.  There  was 
scarcely  a  day  that  was  not  recorded  in  his  mind 
by  some  new  pang,  something  in  her  that  had 
grated  harshly  against  his  better  feelings,  and 
rudely  destroyed  a  part  of  that  illusion  with 
which  he  had  long  laboured  to  surround  her. 
After  so  long  a  silence  —  such  fierce  struggles, 
endured  so  hardly  —  it  was  a  strange  relief  to 
him  to  speak  of  his  feelings  to  one  who  gave 
him  sympathy  and  pity.  He  had  often  been  on 
the  point  of  confiding  all  to  her,  but  he  had  still 
refrained :  now,  however,  she  had  surprised  him, 
as  it  were,  into  a  confession  of  his  wretchedness, 
and  the  relief  wbs  too  great  to  be  withstood. 

And  Susan !  hers  was  a  trying  part — ^but  how 
did  she  perform  it  ?  She  did  not  refuse  to  lis- 
ten, nor  raise  herself  up  against  complaints  she 
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felt  to  Le  80  just ;  but  she  whispered  patieoM 
—  indulgence  — ■  hope  —  tbroning  in  excuse* 
where  it  was  possible  to  suggest  them,  and  erer 
on  the  Match  to  palliate  what  could  not  be  ei* 
cused,  and  explain  away  what  admitted  of  ei- 
planation.  She  reminded  biui  how  Florence  had 
been  indulged  from  her  youth,  how  little  of  con- 
trol she  had  ever  known,  and  how  bitter  a  mot- 
tification  it  must  be  to  her  to  find  his  love  dimi- 
nished, even  though  by  her  own  fault.  She 
encouraged  him  to  hope  much  from  the  new  lie 
that  awaited  her  sister;  and,  with  the  delicacj 
and  tact  of  true  affection,  she  drew  his  mind 
from  all  that  was  painful,  to  the  contemplation 
of  all  that  could  soothe  and  comfort  him,  imd  in- 
duce him  to  hear  on.  She  became  eloqnent  in 
the  cause  of  Florence ;  and  her  efforts  wen?  not 
unsuccessful.  Before  they  parted,  he  turned  to 
her,  and,  taking  her  hand,  said,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes, 

"  God  bless  you,  Susan  I  yon  have  comforted 
me  more  than  I  can  express.  Before  I  met  yon 
I  had  no  hope — now  1  have  some.  Go  to  ber, 
dear  girl — try  the  effect  of  your  sweet  persuasion 
upon  her — strive  to  lead  her  to  her  own  good— 
her  own  happiness.     Ah !  how  joyfully  wonld 
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my  heart  bound  to  her  even  yet  if  she  would 
but  suffer  me  to  be  to  her  what  I  might — to  re- 
spect her !  How  I  could  love  the  mother  of  my 
chad !" 

Susan  did  not  answer  him,  her  heart  was  too 
full ;  but  she  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
and  at  that  moment  both  felt  that  their  object 
was  the  same.  She  was  indeed  resolved  to  make 
one  powerful  effort  —  one  last  appeal  to  her  sis- 
ter's feelings ;  if  that  failed,  all  hope  would  be 
over. . . . 

Alas !  she  found  Florence  in  no  mood  to  lis- 
ten patiently.  She  had  been  alone  nearly  the 
whole  day  ;  and  when  the  dinner  hour  arrived, 
and  neither  Susan  nor  Aubrey  appeared,  she  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed,  and  to  fancy  some  accident 
most  have  happened  to  one  of  them.  When, 
however,  she  perceived  them  walking  slowly  home 
together,  apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and 
saw  them  pause  some  time  on  the  terrace,  her 
jealousy  and  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Such  utter 
disregard  to  her  feelings — such  neglect  of  her — 
were  really  more  than  she  could  bear ;  and,  when 
Snsan's  gentle  tap  at  her  door  was  heard,  it  was 
with  a  throb  of  exultation  that  she  desired  her 
to  enter,  for  her  passion  was  excited  to  a  de- 
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gree  w    ch  made  hei-  long  to  give  it  immediate 
vent, 

"  You  are  late,"  nhe  said,  looking  op  at  het 
sister  with  a  countenance  which  was  pale  ftom 
excess  (         ?  le  half  hoar  paat  tbc 

usual  dinn  happens  this  ?" 

"  I  hi      I  with  Aubrey,  and  om 

converse  i  as  to  make  us  forget 

all  hours." 

"  Indeed!  v  HI,  I  suppose  —  it  b    ' 

a  pity  yon  came  in  so  soon  !     My  fault*  wer? 
the  subject,  of  course." 

"  Florence,"  said  Susan,  "  you  must  hear  me. 
I  do  not  often  obtrude  myself  upon  you,  as  I  am 
now  about  to  do ;  but  you  must  hear  me  repeat 
what  your  husband  has  been  saying." 

"  *  j\fifst !  '  and  what  if  I  refuse  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  You  will  not  do  so — it  is  for  your  own  sake 
—  and  he  is  so  verj/  miserable . . " 

"  I  am  sure  /  have  more  reason  to  be  so — he 
neglects  me  totally;  and,  what  is  worse,  myoini 
sister,  who  ought  to  uphold  me,  encourages  him 
in  his  uiikindness  and  abuse  of  his  wife,  in  order 
to  make  herself  appear  an  angel  in  his  eyes.  1 
am  tired  of  liearing  comparisons  between  my 
conduct  and  yours — you  estrange  him  from  me 
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idtogether — you  do  nothing  but  harm  by  your 
interference." 

There  was  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  on  Susan's 
cheek  at  these  words,  so  faint  that  it  was  only 
perceptible  from  the  increased  paleness  that  suc- 
ceeded it.  Excepting  this,  there  was  no  sign  of 
emotion  on  her  countenance. 

"  You  must  hear  me,  Florence— even  if  you 
driye  me  from  you  the  moment  after — you  must 
hear  me  make  one  last  appeal." 

"  I  hate  last  appeals.  We  shall  never  go  on 
comfortably  together,  I  see  that.  I  do  wish  you 
would  leave  Aubrey  alone." 

**  I  will  promise  to  leave  him — I  will  leave 
you  both  to-morrow,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  You  only  do  harm  by  remaining — I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say  so,  but  it  is  the  fact." 

"  I  will  go  then  to-morrow — I  promise  it. 
Bemember  why  I  came — ^not  for  my  own  sake. 
And  one  thing  more  remember ;  if  you  should 
wish  for  me  again  —  if  you  should  change  your 
mind,  and  think  I  can  be  of  use,  send  for  me — 
let  no  scruple  prevent  you ;  I  will  gladly  come. 
Till  then  I  shall  not  return." 

The  heart  of  Florence  smote  her  bitterly ;  yet 
she  really  wished  Susan  to  go. 
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"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  turn  yon  out  rf 
the  house,"  said  she,  colouring ;  "  theie  is  no 
occasion  for  you  to  go  to-morrow— only . ..." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  if  yon  think  my 
presence  hurtfid.  Would  that  I  could  think  so 
myself,  for  then  I  might  hope  that  you  would 
both  be  happier  when  I  am  gone!  But  jon 
must  hear  me,  Florence,  now  that  you  are  con- 
vinced it  is  for  the  last  time." 

And  with  a  firm  voice,  and  most  accurate  re- 
collection, Susan  repeated  the  whole  of  what 
Aubrey  had  been  saying,  and  hardly  a  word  was 
omitted — ^whilst  Florence  listened  in  silence. 
When  all  was  done,  Susan  added  her  oira  firm 
and  solemn  conviction,  that  unless  she  totally 
changed  her  conduct,  Aubrey  would  leave  her 
within  a  few  months'  time.  She  warned  her  of 
her  danger,  and  she  painted  in  forcible  terms  the 
agony  she  would  endure  when  all  was  over— 
when  she  had  really  lost  him.  She  entreated 
her  to  have  pity  on  herself — ^to  humble  herself— 
to  pray 

As  the  accents  of  her  soft  voice  rang  through 
the  silent  chamber,  nothing  could  be  more 
touching  than  that  sweet  pale  countenance,  with 
its  uplifted  eye,  full  of  an  expression  of  earnest 
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mild  entreaty — ^it  was  the  countenance  of  an 
angel! 

She  pleaded  long — ^whilst  Florence  listened 
silently  and  with  averted  face. 

At  length  she  said— 

"  And  now  farewell,  Florence — ^for  I  shall 
not  go  down  to-night ;  you  can  say  with  truth 
that  I  am  not  well — ^for  I  do  not  feel  so.  Take 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
to  Aubrey — and  oh !  remember  what  I  have  told 
yoit— cast  not  away  from  you  this  solemn  warn- 
ing— ^it  is  my  last !     May  God  bless  you !" 

And  before  Florence  had  time  to  answer,  she 
was  gone. 


That  evening  a  kind  of  reconciliation  took 
place  between  the  husband  and  wife ;  but  there 
was  no  warmth  in  it,  no  real  return  of  affection. 
If  Florence  had  met  him  then  with  tenderness 
and  contrition,  he  would  have  taken  her  to  his 
heart,  as  he  had  so  often  done  before,  and  she 
would  have  been  forgiven,  for  that  heart  was  soft- 
ened towards  her  by  Susan's  words.  But  Flo- 
rence was  cold  in  her  advances,  and  the  hand  of 
reconciliation  which  she  held  out  was  offered 
more  in  the  spirit  of  proud  pardon  for  his  offences, 
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thau  of  sorrow  for  her  own.     Her  pride  was  itiQ 
unconquered. 

The  next  momiDg,  as  she  was  sitting  ia  tbe 
breakfast-room,  waiting  for  breakfitst,  Aubrey 
entered  hastily.  There  was  something  sternuul 
severe  in  the  expression  of  his  eountenanw, 
which  strnck  her  immediately.  He  adfnnced 
to  her  ;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her,  be 
said  sharply,  "  What  does  this  mean,  I*dy 
Harconrt  ?  I  have  just  learned  that  yottrnistei 
is  gone  !  She  went  away  at  an  early  hour  thb 
morning." 

"  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Plorence,  with  astonidh 
meat — for  she  had  never  thought  again  of  iduU 
had  passed  between  Susan  and  herself  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  certainly  never  imagined 
that  her  sister  would  so  soon  act  apon  her 
words  : — "  gone  !  already  ! — is  it  possible  ?" 

•'  Were  you  aware  of  her  intention  ?" 

■'  Not  exactly — that  is — she  said  soinethhip 
about  it  last  night ;  and  I. . . ." 

"  Florence,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  authoritatively, 
"tell  me  the  truth — Is  your  sister's  leaving  th» 
house  the  consequence  of  any  dispute  between 
you !  If  you  have  offended  that  gentle,  most 
forgiving  creature,  I  will  neter  overlook  it," 
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Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  inquire  about 
matter,  or  become  the  champion  of  her 
gs/'  said  Florence,  stung  by  the  warmth 
which  he  seemed  resolved  to  espouse  her 
r's  cause  against  herself.  "  We  have  had 
spute ;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  con- 
ing the  way  you  have  both  been  going  on 
J  J  that  it  is  just  as  well  she  should  go ;  and 

very  glad  she  agrees  with  me  in  that  opi- 
— it  shows  her  to  have  a  greater  sense  of 
riety  than  yourself — that's  all  I  can  say." 
r  Aubrey  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  agitated 

up  and  down  the  room,  and  fixed  on  her 
ok  so   stem — so  terrible-— that  even  she 
ik  abashed  before  it. 
[t  is  then  as  I  thought,"  said  he ;  ^^  and  you 

driven  that  poor  desolate  girl  from  my 


3." 


My  house,'  indeed  I     Burgh  Weston  your 


I" 


STes,  my  house.  Lady  Harcourt ;  and  so  it 
be  as  long  as  I  continue  in  it.  When  I 
!  it  (and  it  depends  upon  yourself  how  soon 
may  be),  you  will  be  able  to  call  it  yours, 
bo  insult  those  whom  pity  for  you  may  in- 
to trust  themselves  under  its  roof.     At 
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present  you  shall  not  do  so,  without  my  at  least 
offering  every  reparation  in  my  power,  and 
showing  my  utter  detestation  of  your  coudoct. 
Send  to  Thompson's,"  said  he,  to  tbo  servant, 
who  entered  hastily  (for  he  liad  wrung  the  bell 
mth  unusual  violence),  "  and  order  me  a  pwr  of 
post-horses  round  immediately.  Miss  Bouverie 
went  to  Sevenwells,  you  said  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  Sevenwells,  as  I  understood." 

"Oh,  Aubrey  !  do  uot  leave  me — do  not  go," 
cried  Florence,  pale  and  breathless ;  fearing,  she 
knew  not  what,  if  Susan  and  he  should  meet 
again. 

"  Silence,  madam !"  cried  her  husband,  turn- 
ing from  her  with  a  strong  expression  of  dis- 
gust ;  *'  All  your  mad  jealousy — your  insupport- 
able temper — all  that  I  have  bad  to  bear  front 
you  hitherto — is  a  trifle  compared  to  this." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  did  but  tell  her  that 
I  thought  she  estranged  you  from  me — that  the 
contrast  between  us. .  . .' 

Sir  Aubrey  laughed  !  Oh  !  the  horror  of 
that  laugh  !  who  could  describe  it  ? 

"  Never  did  I  feel  that  contrast  as  I  do  at 
this  instant,"  said  be.  "Oh  !  that  I  should  live 
to  despise  my  wife  ! — to  think  her  heartlese — 
unnatural! — to  see  her  drive    her    very  sisKr 
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firom  her  doors !  And  it  was  but  yesterday  that 
that  sister  was  pleading  your  cause  with  a 
warmth— an  eloquence  of  affection  that  touched 
eyen  me— hardened  and  embittered  by  long  en- 
durance as  my  heart  is ;  and  she  persuaded  me 
to  bear  on — to  struggle  yet  a  little  longer ;  she 
told  me  you  had  a  heart — ^but  you  have  none. 
Go  !  love  is,  indeed,  over  between  us ;  and  hope 
is  over,  too." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  in  a  tone  of  inde- 
scribable misery  and  despair,  he  moved  towards 
the  door.  But  she,  imagining  in  her  terrible 
fear  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her — dreading  she 
knew  not  what,  from  his  excited  manner  and  un- 
usual expressions,  rushed  after  him — she  clung 
to  him — she  strove  to  embrace  his  hands,  his 
knees ;  but  he  moved  her  away.  Firmly,  but 
without  the  slightest  violence,  he  put  her  aside, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  cries  and  tears,  in  a  moment 
more  he  had  left  the  room. 

She  tried  to  follow  him,  but  could  not.  And 
then  it  was  that  a  sense  of  her  desolation  came 
upon  her  with  its  full  force.  She  was  forsaken 
by  all — she  had  driven  away  the  gentle,  for- 
bearing Susan;  and  now  Aubrey  was  gone — 
perhaps  for  ever!  She  felt  sick  and  giddy 
with  apprehension  —  she  hardly  knew  how  to 
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support  herself — she  clang  with  a  wild  terror  to 
the  handle  of  the  door.  At  length  her  grup 
relaxed;  and  when  Aubrey  retunied  r  few  did- 
raents  afterwards,  he  found  her  insensible  on  tin 
floor. 

Tlien  it  was  that  he  reproached  himself  wilii 
having  spoken  too  harshly.  Whatever  had 
been  his  provocations,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
spected her  situation — he  had  been  wrong.  He 
sent  away  the  horses,  and  determined  to  reman 
with  her  that  day.  However  inexcusable  ebt 
was  in  her  conduct,  she  had  still  claims  njwi 
him,  which  nothing  could  justify  him  in  orw- 
looking. 

Towards  evening  the  pains  of  labonrcameoi, 
and,  before  the  medical  roan,  who  had  bed 
hastily  summoned,  could  arrive,  she  had  gint 
birth  to  a  weakly  seven  months'  child — a  boy; 
which  lived  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  ctosed 
its  eyes  for  ever  upon  the  weary  world  it  )ai 
entered  thus  prematurely. 

For  some  days  afterwards  Florence's  life  w* 
in  the  most  imminent  danger;  violent  fere 
came  on — the  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
agitation  she  had  undergone ;  and  at  one  time 
Dr.  Meredith  utterly  abandoned  all  hope. 

And  what  were  Aubrey's  feeUnga  whilst  sh* 
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fchns  hovered  on  the  brink  of  that  eternity  which 
she  was  so  awfully  unprepared  to  enter  ?  His 
O'wn  wrongs  became  obliterated — anxiety  for 
lier  engrossed  every  thought,  and  he  felt  in  that 
^time  of  sorrow  and  of  peril,  that  in  spite  of  all 
lie  had  suffered  at  her  hands,  she  was  still  dear 
to  him. 

On  the  third  day,  when  the  delirium  of  fever 
ivas  at  its  height,  and  the  moans  of  suffering 
"Were  so  frequent  and  agonising,  that  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  hear  them,  a  gentle  form  might  be 
seen  hovering  around  that  bed  of  pain,  support- 
'  tag  the  writhing  frame,  moistening  the  parched 
lips,  soothing  the  distracted  and  fearful  spirit 
with  reassuring  words.     Need  we  say,  whose 

was  that  form  ?  whose  that  gentle  voice  ? 

And  when,  after  many  days,  reason  at  length 
Rtamed  to  Florence,  and  strength  sufficient  to 
enmble  her  to  take  some  note  of  the  objects 
uound  her,  how  did  her  heart  smite  her  when 
•he  looked  on  that  pale,  thin  face  —  paler  and 
thinner  since  she  had  last  beheld  it,  from  wea- 
risome watching  and  anxiety  !  Her  first  effort 
of  consciousness  was  a  murmured  entreaty  for 
forgiveness  —  forgiveness  which  had  never  been 
withheld ;  for,  the  instant  her  offence  had  been 
eommitted,  it  had  been  pardoned  by  Susan. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear- 


-Oli  word  of  fear 


Love*»  tAtbcmr  LatL 

And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  io. 

Till  fast  declining^  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone 

From  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame. 
Irrevocably  flies—— 

TlGHI. 

Six  months  had  passed  away,  and  Florenee 
was  completely  restored  to  health;  but,  ahs! 
wth  returning  vigour  came  all  the  jealous  fed- 
ings,  the  harsh,  ungovernable  tempers,  which 
sickness  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  infant  had 
at  first,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued.  JFor  some 
time  there  had  been  a  marked  improvement  io 
her  conduct ;  she  had  been  more  gentle,  more 
yielding;  and  Aubrey's  affections  had  beei 
strongly  excited  towards  her  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  sympathised  with  bis  disappoint- 
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^XDient  for  the  loss  of  his  child.  But,  by  degrees, 
^his  gentleness  wore  off;  her  sorrow  gradually 
^bded  away;  and  harsh  disputes,  jealous  com- 
^idaintSy  a  headstrong  ¥rill,  and  capricious  temper, 
mgaia  rendered  Aubrey's  fireside  a  scene  of  sullen 
slence,  or  worse  contention,  and  himself  a  mise- 
rable man. 

Susan  was  no  longer  with  them ;  she  was  hap* 
pier  any  where  than  at  Burgh  Weston ;  and  she 
was  not  so  convinced  of  her  own  usefulness  to 
them,  BS  to  run  the  risk  of  again  encountering 
Bach  scenes  as  she  had  been  partly  the  means  of 
occasioning  before.  She  heard  of  them  con- 
stantly through  Miss  Mervyn,  however,  who  for 
her  sake  took  pains  to  learn  all  that  she  possibly 
eould  about  them. 

Susan  had  long  been  exceedingly  anxious  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Gower  and  his 
wife.  She  wished,  by  some  means  or  other,  to 
eonvey  to  Sydney  her  father's  dying  message; 
but  all  her  inquiries,  made  through  every  chan~ 
nel  she  could  think  of,  had  hitherto  failed  to 
elicit  any  real  information.  The  most  she  could 
learn,  was  from  a  married  daughter  of  old  Mr. 
Q-ower's.  He  himself  had  been  long  since  dead. 
This  lady  had  heard  it  reported  that  Sydney  and 
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his  wife  were  living  somewhere  in  Gtennany,  in 
extreme  poverty,  and  that  they  had  several  chil- 
dren ;  but  whether  this  report  were  true  or  not, 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  was, 
that  Sir  James  and  Lady  Honoria  Curzon  had 
neither  of  them  left  a  single  sixpence  to  Jolia ; 
and  the  present  baronet  (her  half  brother),  who 
was  married,  and  had  a  family  of  his  own,  wis 
considered  a  very  stingy  man,  and  was  not  likely 
to  do  any  thing  for  her,  even  if  she  were  to 
afford  him  the  opportunity,  which  she  nerer 
might  do. 

What  they  could  be  living  upon,  therefore,  it 
was  impossible  to  conjecture,  as  Sydney  had 
next  to  nothing  of  his  own ;  and,  since  the  first 
months  of  his  marriage,  he  had  never  applied  to 
his  own  family  for  a  shilling.  Julia,  it  was  tme, 
had  about  eight  hundred  pounds  at  her  own 
disposal,  which  had  been  left  her  by  a  maiden 
aunt ;  and  the  whole  of  this  sum  she  had  drawn 
from  the  banker's  hands,  the  very  day  after  the 
fatal  catastrophe  which  had  banished  them  from 
England.  But  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  how 
they  could  possibly  contrive  to  live  upon  the 

interest  of  so  small  a  sum Susan  bad  a 

strange  desire  to  know  what  had  been  their  &te; 
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*bat  it  seemed  destined  not  to  be  gratified ;  for 

all  her  inquiries  turned  out  utterly  fruitless .... 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Harcourts. 

Florence  had,  for  some  time,  been  trying  Au- 
lirey's  patience  almost  beyond  bearing,  and  it 
iras  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  warned 
lier  again  and  again  that  he  could  not  go  on  en- 
dniing  as  he  had  done ;  that  neither  his  health, 
Jus  spirits,  nor  his  reason,  would  stand  it ;  and 
that,  if  she  persisted  in  rendering  him  wretched, 
as  she  had  lately  done,  he  would  leave  her  to 
herself,  and  return  no  more.  These  threats  had 
always  shocked  her  exceedingly  at  the  time,  and 
alarmed  her  also ;  but  they  were  soon  forgotten 
afterwards ;  and,  from  constant  repetition,  they 
h^gan  to  lose  their  effect  upon  her  mind.  !She 
fimcied  that  he  would  never  really  put  in  exe- 
cmtion  such  menaces,  and  that  they  were  only 
onployed  as  a  means  of  frightening  her ....  he 
eonld  not  really  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  her. 

Her  love  of  admiration  had  returned  with 
her  ^renewed  health  and  strength,  and  during 
some  visits  which  they  had  paid  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, she  had  evinced  a  levity  of  manner, 
and  a  total  disregard  to  the  wishes  of  her  hus- 
band, which  had  disgusted  several  of  her  oldest 
fiiends,  and  occasioned  many  ill-natured  obser- 
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vations  to  be  made  in  the  countn'.  Her  « 
travagance,  too,  had  iiicreased  to  a  fearful  exteol ; 
and  it  was  extravagance  of  the  worst  kinil,  for  i 
was  chiefly  confined  to  objects  of  lamrr  tui 
omaraent  for  herself.  She  could  deny  htm^ 
nothing  ;  if  she  saw  what  she  thought  a  pMtj 
dress,  she  must  immediately  have  a  similar  oi 
and  the  expense  was  never  for  a  moment  cofr 
sidered.  "  Surely,"  she  would  say  to  hendt 
"  Aubrey  can  afford  it  as  well  as  Mr.  so  and  sO, 
for  /lis  wife;  and  it  is  hard  indeed,  if,  hnBj 
married,  I  may  not  dress  better  than  I  did  wba 
single." 

In  vain  Sir  Aubrey  remonstrated,  and  assnni 
her  his  limited  income  would  not  stand  such  «i 
travagance,  and  that  he  insisted  upon  her  oo 
fining  herself  to  a  certain  3*early  sum  for  I 
own  personal  expences ; — she  still  pursued  t 
same  reckless  coarse,  and  bills  ponred  in  npoi 
him  from  all  sides,  which  she  had  incurrwi. 

Her  servants,  too,  were  constantly  leariif 
her ;  they  could  not  stand  the  caprice  nor  tlM, 
violence  of  her  temper.  lu  short,  the  m^oagviti 
Burgh  Weston  formed  about  as  great  a  coutiwt 
now,  to  what  it  had  been  fonuerly,  as  did  ^ 
present  mistress  to  the  gentle,  henevoleot  Sb! 

This  unhappy  state  of  things  was  no  secret  ii 
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the  neighbourhood ;  for  the  seryants  who  quitted 
it  took  care  to  exaggerate — as  servants  generally 
do— in  their  description  of  Lady  Harcourt's  in- 
tolerable temper,  and  there  was  hardly  any  one 
within  twenty  miles  who  was  not  well  aware  of 
what  that  temper  was. 

But  her  love  of  admiration  was  the  worst 
point  of  all  about  Florence ;  for  that  she  indulged 
cipenly,  deliberately,  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
professed  disapprobation,  and  the  reproaches  of 
her  own  conscience.  On  one  occasion,  they  had 
been  dining  out,  and  during  the  whole  eyening 
she  had  made  herself  so  conspicuous  with  one  of 
the  company,  (a  person  of  whose  character  Sir 
Aubrey  entertained,  with  reason,  the  worst 
opinion)  that  on  their  way  home  he  not  only 
openly  and  strongly  expressed  his  displeasure, 
but  forbade  her  very  decidedly  to  admit  this  in- 
dividual at  Burgh  Weston,  if  he  should  venture 
to  call  there. 

This  produced  a  fit  of  the  sulks  on  her  part, 
which  lasted  two  days.  Sir  Aubrey,  however, 
took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  it ;  but,  when  he 
returned  home  from  his  wretched  and  solitary 
ride  on  the  third  day,  he  discovered  accidentally, 

from  one  of  the  servants,  that  Lord  J C 

had  been  there  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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and  was  only  just  gone.  So  flagrant  an  ii»t&uc« 
of  disobedience  and  disregard  to  liis  wishes,  mt 
not  to  be  borne  j  it  tilled  up  the  measure  of  bn 
offences. 

He  went  to  her  immediate^,  and  in  fordbfe 
terms  reproached  her  with  her  disobedience  to 
a  positive  direction — strongly  expressed — clrarfj 
understood  ;  and  he  informed  her  that,  altboa^ 
it  was  most  painful  to  him  so  to  degrade  her,  be 
must  in  future  treat  her  like  a.  child,  and  fartid 
the  servants  to  admit  to  her  presence  the  inifi* 
vidual  in  question. 

Florence's  pride  fired  np  at  this ;  her  FpiA' 
rose,  and  her  excited  feelings  vented  tlicmselTtt 
in  expressions  which  were  long  after  reincmbeitj 
with  almost  equal  agony  by  both  of  thera.  Sfct, 
told  him  that  she  no  longer  loved  him — that  »bfr 
had  long  ceased  to  do  so — that  a  tyrant,  and 
jealous  one,  had  always  been  the  object  of  b* 
peculiar  aversion — and  that  she  was  utterly  ca 
less  now,  whether  he  loved  her  or  not. 

All  this  was  completely  nntme ;  but  it  i 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  give  vent 
her  anger  at  the  moment ;  and  she  would  hnH' 
said  ten  times  more,  had  it  been  tn  her  pon«r> 
so  thoroughly  was  she  exasperated.     She  snp- 
posed  it  would  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 
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80  many  other  bitter  words  which  she  had  uttered 
at  yariooB  times.  But  she  had  tried  him  once 
too  often. 

Sir  Aubrey  listened  to  her  patiently,  and 
almost  without  making  any  reply ;  he  was  silent 
and  thoughtful  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  it  away  from  her.  But  this 
^ras  not  extraordinary;  for,  as  she  was  indulging 
herself  after  her  ebullition  of  fury,  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  gloom,  i.e.,  low  spirits,  which  usually  suc- 
ceeded any  opposition  to  her  will,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  he  should  avoid  her  society — indeed, 
he  always  did  so  on  such  occasions. 

They  spent  the  evening  apart,  however,  which 
was  not  usual ;  he  sat  up  writing  exceedingly 
hite  in  his  own  room ;  and,  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
honr  after  hour,  wondering  when  he  would  come, 
and  unable  to  sleep  herself,  she  could  hear  the 
sharp  slitting  noise  he  made,  as  he  tore  up  letter 
after  letter  of  the  heaps  he  was  examining,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  At  length  the  noise 
sounded  fainter  and  fainter  on  her  ear :  after  a 
time  she  had  a  sort  of  vague  impression  of  the 
light  of  a  candle  in  her  room — probably  Aubrey 
coming  to  bed  at  last — ^but  she  was  too  sleepy 
to  be  certain — it  disappeared — and  all  was  dark 

again. She  had  fallen  asleep. 

Eo 
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Adieu — a  long,  a  loiig  adii 


I  XL. 


KOfiERS. 


Surb  partings  break  the  heart — 


Florence  slept  late  the  following  morning, 
probably  owing  to  her  haying  remained  Kvtki 
80  long  the  night  before.  The  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens  when  she  awoke,  and  she  was  startled 
to  observe  how  broad  it  shone  in  at  her  window. 
She  looked  at  her  watch;  it  was  near  ten  o'clock. 
She  hurried  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  dress  as 
fast  as  possible.  Suddenly,  she  perceived  s 
letter  on  her  dressing-table.  The  direction  was 
in  Aubrey's  writing,  and  it  was  to  herself.  She 
seized  it  with  a  trembling  hand — paused  a  mo- 
ment— then  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows: 
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«  Before  you  open  this,  I  shaU  be  many  mUes 
away  from  you.  Florence,  the  measnre  of  my 
endurance  is  full — I  can  bear  no  more.  The 
time  which  I  haye  so  often  warned  you  against 
is  come— -my  resolution  is  taken,  and  I  quit  you, 
for  there  is  no  peace  where  you  are. 

**  When  you  read  this,  no  doubt  you  will  be 
shocked ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  my  warnings,  the 
blow  will  come  suddenly  upon  you,  and  you  will 
feel  some  compunction,  some  regret,  for  having 
thrown  away  love  such  as  mine  was  once.  Even 
now,  with  my  heart  full  of  misery  and  despair, 
I  would  willingly  soften  the  blow  to  you  if  I 
could.  I  came  into  your  room  this  night  (du- 
ring which  mjf  eyes  have  never  closed)—  I  gazed 
upon  you  as  you  slept,  and  I  bade  you  then  a  long 
farewell.  I  prayed  beside  you,  too,  Florence ! 
yes  I  fervently  prayed  to  God  to  bless  and  pro- 
tect you,  and  lead  you,  in  His  own  good  time,  to 
Himself.  With  tears  I  implored  Him,  for  the 
sake  of  your  Redeemer,  to  turn  your  heart — to 
soften,  and  to  change  it.  Oh,  may  that  prayer 
be  heard! 

"And  now  I  again  bid  you  farewell  —  not 
without  agony,  believe  me — ^for  I  cannot  forget 
that  you  are  my  wife ;  but  do  not  fancy,  because 
I  confess  this  weakness,  that  you  can  shake  or 
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alter  my  resolution — it  ie  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
No  eftbrt  of  jours  to  discover  or  follow  me,  »iB 
avail  jou  any  thing — the  whole  world  sbooU  not 
induce  me  to  returu.  You  have  promiwd  lo 
anieud  —  jou  have  repented,  and  implored  ha- 

givenesa  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  times , 

and  1  have  taken  you  to  my  bosom,  and  all  hss 
been  forgiven,  and  you  have  turned  again,  wl 
stung  me 

"  You  told  me  yesterday  you  no  longer  lored 
me  !  I  trust  it  may  be  so  —  but  vbat  must  be 
my  feelings,  when  I  confess  such  a  hope?  Itii 
an  unselfish  one,  however,  for,  if  you  ^Ktke  the 
truth,  and  your  love  has  long  been  dead,  yn 
will  feel  this  shock  less  bitterly — and  God  knon 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  endure  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  sorrow  you  have  brought  upon  me! 

"  I  leave  you  all  I  have  —  I  do  but  retain  a 
few  hundreds  for  myself;  what  isiudispeiuabW* 
^ou  will  want  for  nothing.  I  have  written,  alss^ 
to  Mr.  Seymour,  and  to  Susan  —  you  will  ksTt 

friends  to  support  you .     Saj  of  mc  whit 

you  will  — -  lay  upon  me  the  whole  blame  of 
separation — ^justify  youi-self  to  the  world,  if  yn 
can — I  care  not !      I  am  ready  to  endure  all  itt 
censure,  and  its  opinion  is  now  to  me  indifferent. 

"  And  now  God  bless  you,  Florence !  1  gayit 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  which  yon  have 
nearly  broken !  May  He  bless  you,  and  give 
yott  peace !  Believe  me,  I  write  not  this  in 
ang;er,  but  with  a  firm  and  unchangeable  purpose, 
If  ever  you  chance  to  think  of  me,  let  it  be,  if 
possible,  without  resentment — and  oh  !  may  the 
remembrance  of  me  turn  you  to  better  feelings  ! 
I  could  have  loved  you  well,  if  you  had  known 
me  better.  .  . .!" 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  letter 
upon  Florence,  would  be  a  completely  vain  en- 
deavour. At  first  it  seemed  to  stupify  her.  She 
could  not  believe  it  was  real.  The  blow  had 
fallen  at  last,  indeed,  but  she  was  stunned  by  it, 
utterly  crushed .... 

In  a  short  time,  however,  she  began  to  recover 
from  the  paralyzing  cfToct  of  the  first  shock  — 
and  then  came  despair !  He  was  gone  ! — ■gone  ! 
—  she  shrieked  with  agony  at  the  bare  idea  — 
It  could  not  be  !  —  her  own  Aubrey !  —  lior  hus- 
band ! — should  she  behold  him  no  more?. .  . . 

She  ran  with  frantic  haste  to  his  dressing- 
room  ! — there  were  the  tracos  of  letters — of  re- 
cent packing  —  pieces  of  cord  and  paper  lay 
strewed  about — but  Aubrey  was  not  there. 

She  gazed  around  with  straining  eyes — it  was 
all  fearfully  real.    She  threw  herself  on  the  floor. 
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she  humbleJ  herself  in  the  dust,  she  tried  to  be- 
lieve it  was  a  dream ;  then  she  raised  her  h«td 
again,  and  felt  ehe  could  not  bear  it.  The  son 
was  Bhiniug  in  gloriously  at  the  window,  but  it 
made  her  sick  —  she  loathed  the  sight  of  nature 
— she  was  alone .'.... 

A  pen  was  lying  on  the  table  just  as  he  had 
left  it — it  was  probably  the  one  that  had  trawl 
his  last  words  !  She  strained  it  to  her  bosom- 
she  devoured  it  with  kisses — she  heaped  on  it  the 
caresses  she  would  have  lavished  upon  him, 
he  been  there.  Then  she  turned,  and  beheld  the 
reflection  gf  her  own  couutenauce  in  the  phs, 
and  she  felt  afraid  of  herself.  She  looked  throigfc 
his  portfolio  —  she  seized  every  gcrap  of  ptper 
that  had  been  his — every  thing  belonging  to  him 
was  precious,  . . . 

Then  eaine  the  sudden  thought  that  she 
losing  time — that  she  might  follow  him,  kneel  t« 
him,  never  rise  from  his  feet,  till  he  consenUd 
to  return !  She  rushed  to  the  door !  Bat 
wliitlicr  could  she  go  ?  he  would  take  me&ni  to 
elude  her  search  ! — she  knew  not  even  where  he 
had  hid  himself  from  her ! 

"  Oh  God  !  oh  God  !  have  mercy  npoQ  I 
she  cried,  "  for  I  am  fearfully  punished  I" 

It  was  the  cry  of  despair  .'.... 
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The  whole  of  that  dreadful  mommg  she  wan- 
dered about  from  room  to  room,  from  place  to 
.place,  like  a  perturbed  spirit.  She  neyer  finished 
dressing,  she  never  ate — she  could  not  breathe,  if 
she  stood  still  a  single  moment!  Her  onlj 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  her  astonished  maid, 
what  she  could  do  for  her,  was  **  Nothing !  no- 
thing !  a  great  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  me  ! 
I  have  lost  my  husband !" 

The  state  she  was  in  was  fearful  to  witness. 
Her  countenance  ivas  changed  1  her  eyes  had  a 
wild  and  vacant  stare  !  —  she  looked  like  one 
whose  reason  had  departed. 

At  length  Susan  arrived  —  Susan,  who  had 
been  horrified  that  morning  by  a  letter  from  Au- 
brey, informing  her  of  his  intended  departure — 
for  that  even  his  endurance  could  last  no  longer. 
But,  tender,  and  considerate  to  the  last,  he  urged 
her  to  seek  Florence,  to  support  her  under  the 
blow,  for,  doubtless,  she  would  need  support  at 
first.  How  dreadful!  the  hour  Susan  had  so 
long  dreaded  and  foretold,  had,  indeed,  come ! 
and  all  was  over. 

Plorence  never  stopped  in  her  troubled  walk, 
when  her  sister  entered  the  room — she  expressed 
neither  pleasure  nor  surprise  at  seeing  her — she 
merely  turned  her  head,  and  said,  **  I  have  lost 
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him  !  he  is  gone  !  I  shall  never  see  him  moier 
But  she  shed  no  tear — ^her  eyes  were  gcorchinp— 
hut  tears  would  not  come.  Oh !  that  they  would ! 

The  whole  (lay  she  contiDued  in  the  same 
state.  Not  all  her  sister's  prayers  wonld  induce 
her  to  pause  in  her  troubled  walk.  She  tried  to 
eat,  but  the  effort  nearly  choked  her.  She  sptikt 
little.  Once  or  twice  she  asked,  iu  a  hoiIi>« 
voice,  whether  Susan  thought  it  would  be  pon- 
ble  to  follow  him ;  and  when  her  sifter  shock 
her  head  despondingly,  she  turned  away,  tsA 
made  no  sign.   It  was  a  terrible  image  of  despaiif 

She  would  not  see  Dudley,  who,  in  coiwe- 
qnence  of  Aubrey's  letter,  had  accompanied 
Susan  to  Burgh  Weston,  in  order  to  be  of  ant 
comfort  or  service  he  could  to  Florence.  She 
loathed  the  sight  of  every  face.  Had  not  she 
lost  the  only  one  she  cared  for  ? 

At  length,  towards  midnight,  her  unnatniil 
excitement  began  to  yield  to  the  fatigue  she  had 
undergone,  for  she  must  have  walked  manj, 
many  miles  that  day ;  she  grew  faint  and  ex- 
liausted,  and  at  last  sank  down  on  the  floor, 
nearly  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  She  was  ooft- 
veyed  to  bed,  and  almost  immediately  fell  asleep: 
and  Susan  never  left  her  side  that  night. 

The  next  day,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
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fever  came  on,  and  Susan  was  obliged  to  summon 
medical  advice ;  her  sister's  state  was  pitiable. 
Dr.  Meredith  came  ;  and  Susan,  in  as  delicate 
a  manner  as  she  could,  explained  to  him  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  attack.  Alas  !  there  was 
no  longer  any  use  in  secresy ;  all  must  know  the 
8ad  truth  soon,  if  they  had  not  guessed  it  already. 

Dr.  Meredith  thought  Florence's  condition 
serious,  but  not  alarming.  Her  mind  had  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  shock,  it  was  clear ;  and 
time  only  could  restore  its  tone.  Quiet  must  be 
the  chief  remedy,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  absence 
of  all  excitement. 

Sometimes,  Susan  could  almost  dave  found  it 
in  her  heart  to  feel  resentment  towards  Aubrey, 
-when  she  looked  on  the  flushed  face  and  excited 
eye  of  her  unfortunate  sister,  and  heard  her 
calling  wnldly  on  his  name,  and  upbraiding  him 
for  his  desertion  of  her.  But  then  she  recol- 
lected all  that  he  had  suffered  ;  the  number  of 
times  he  had  forgiven  and  hoped  —  his  repeated 
and  bitter  disappointments ;  and  she  felt  that  he 
was  not  to  blame.  No  one  but  he  would  have 
endured  so  long ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  farewell 
letter  to  Florence  was  tenderness  —  forgiveness 
itself. 

Poor  Florence  soon  asked  for  that  letter; 
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and  when  it  was  given  to  lier,  she  read  it  otw 
in  silence,  and  then  pressed  it  wildly  to  her 
bosom. 

"  He  does  not  forget  that  I  am  his  wife;  be 
does  not  ahhor  me ;  he  feels  some  forrow  it 
parting.  Ah  !  hless  him  ten  thonBand  times  ^ 
those  sweet  words  !  bat  for  them,  I  should  han 
died !" 

When  her  mind  was  beginning  somewhat  tc 
recover  it.s  tone,  she  would  sit,  at  times,  fc» 
hours  in  total  sileoce,  with  that  letter  in  ber 
baud,  apparently  lost  in  thought ;  then,  if  At 
heard  the  slightest  noise,  she  would  soddMlr 
start  up,  and  inquire  if  that  were  Aubrey.  At 
first,  Susan  thought  this  was  the  mere  effect  of 
her  excited  state  ;  but  she  soon  discovered,  with 
sorrow,  that  Florence  in  reality  cherished  a  wild 
hope  that  he  would  yet  return  ;  and  tl«U  she 
was  perpetually  on  the  watch,  expecting  to  he»r 
his  voice — to  behold  him  enter. 

One  day,  almost  the  first  she  had  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  her  bed,  she  called  Susan  to  hw, 
and  in  a  faint  voice  said,  "  Susan,  I  am  ntj 
miserable  ;  I  never  imagined  any  thing  like  Hue ; 
do  you  wish  to  lighten  my  trial?" 

"  Can  you  ask  it?"  replied  Susan,  with  ton, 
for  she  was  irresistibly  touched  by  the  sight  of 
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that  wan  &ce,  those  large,  melancholy  eyes,  so 
beantifnl  in  their  sorrow  ;  ^'  ^onld  that  I  could 
-do  any  thing  to  comfort  you !" 

**  You  can  —  listen  to  me  —  if  I  could  once 
discoyer  where ....  where  he  is,  half  my  burden 
would  be  lightened." 

"  Alas !  dear  Florence,  Dudley  has  already 
made  every  inquiry ;  and . . . . " 
•  "  Do  not  reason  about  it,"  cried  Florence, 
with  something  of  her  old  impatience  breaking 
forth,  "  and  don't  talk  of  Dudley.  He  is  very 
kind,  I  know ;  but ....  in  short,  many  words  ap- 
pear to  shoot  through  my  brain,  and  I  can't  bear 
it.''  She  passed  her  hand  uneasily  over  her  eyes. 
'*  You  have  no  idea  of  what  I  suflTer ;  I  some- 
times wonder  at  it  myself,  and  how  I  keep  my 
senses.  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  wept,  it  would  not 
have  been  so ;  but  the  source  of  my  tears  is 
dried  up ;  I  am  too  wicked,  too  miserable  to 
weep." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  drew  the 
letter  from  her  bosom — looked  at  it — ^then  traced 
with  her  finger  the  direction  on  the  outside,  as 
though  unconscious  of  its  meaning ;  then  put  it 
back  again,  folded  her  hands  together,  and  re- 
mained silent.  She  seemed  to  have  quite  for- 
gotten what  was  in  her  mind. 
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"  ill  I  write  to  Sir  Charles  Ingram  ?"  in- 
quired  iusan,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ah  !  do !  do  I  —  aiid  to  Mary ;  ob !  writ* 
to  Mary  !  she  loved  him— she ....  «Tite  to  erary 
one  who  c  Ford  the  remotest  dK 

If  I  could  but  er  where  ho  is,  I  enH 

bear  all ... . 

"  Alas !  my  ence,  Dodlej  baa  bea 

to  London  p  nqoire  ;  to  eiubnov 

to  trace ' 

"  I  cannot  ronieuilricr  iill  tlie  difTereiit  peufile,' 
interrupted  iMorence,  rolling  her  eyes  uneasiir, 
and  paying  no  heed  to  Susan's  remark;  "  bnt 

there  must  be  a  great  many Yoi/  can  thlnt 

of  them  ;  you  can  remember  their  names " 

And  Susau  promised  that  no  one  should  be 
omitted.  She  saw  her  sister's  mind  was  not  vet 
in  a  state  to  bear  the  smallest  argument,  or  un- 
necessary excitement. 

"Stay!"  cried  Florence,  starting  up  a  few 
moments  after,  "  I  will  write  to  Man.'  Ingnm 
myself;  I  will  confess  all — I  will  humble  myself 
before  her; — then  perhaps  she  will  have  com- 
passion on  me. . . ." 

And  she  did  so.  In  spite  of  her  weakness, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  sit  up  lon^, 
she  wrote ;  and  Susan  could  not  read  her  letter 
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without  tears.  Its  humility,  its  self-condemna- 
tion, the  tone  of  inexpressible  sorrow  that  per^ 
vaded  it  throughout,  were  touching  to  one  who 
knew  what  Floreuce  was — how  proud  had  been 
her  heart ! 

Susan  wrote  many  letters,  with  hardly  any 
hope  indeed,  for  she  felt  how  unHkely  it  waa 
that  Aubrey  should  have  left  thera  any  clue  by 
which  to  trace  him.  He  must  know  Florence 
well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  she  would  seek  him, 
if  she  could  only  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
And  as  one  by  one  the  answers  returned,  and 
Done  couTCyed  the  slightest  intelligence  of  ^Aa- 
brey,  except  what  tended  to  prove  that  he  was 
gone  to  a  distance,  all  hope  began  to  fade  away 
from  Susan's  mind,  and  she  felt  that  her  sister 
was  indeed  deserted. 

In  a  few  days  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers. 

"  Colonel  the  Hon.  George  Anstruther  ha8 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  His  Majesty,  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Sir  Aubrey  Earle  Harcourt,  Bart., 
who  has  set  oft"  on  a  lengthened  tour  abroad." 

The  next  day  the  new  appointment  appeared 
in  the  Gazette. 

It  was  all  fearfully  real ! 


Alii)  louk  with  borrar  bacl- 


Tiieu  palieot  bear  the  gufferin^s  you  have  earned. 

Ami  by  lllese  iiiffeniigs  purify  ihe  miiid  ; 

Let  wisdom  be  by  past  tnUcuuduct  learaed 


You  feel  a  perfect  cbaase  :  ihen  who  a 
What  grace  toay  yet  sbiae  forth— 


The  CiulU  of  Indeiod. 

Florence  and  Susaa  were  sitting  in  the  li- 
brary one  evening,  by  that  hearth  where  so  manj 
cheerful  faces  had  formerly  been  grouped  t^ 
ther.  They  were  silent ;  but  the  thoughts  of 
both  were  busy.  At  length  Florence  took  ont 
the  fatal  letter,  which  she  always  carried  in  bei 
bosom. 

"  Oh!  that  I  could  know  where  he  is  now!" 
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whether  the  sea  rolls  between 
I  sliall  never  see  him 


exclaimed  she ; 

us but  it  is  in  i 

more. .  ." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  returned  her  sister,  ten- 
derly ;  "  my  chief  point  of  hope — wliat  comforts 
me  the  most  of  all — is,  that  neither  in  that  let- 
ter, nor  in  mine,  nor  Dudley's,  does  he  apeak  of 
the  length  of  his  absence.  He  does  not  say  he 
will  never  return." 

"  '  Hetum  !'  ah !  M'hat  a  word  !  think,  if  he 
should  return  !" 

"  He  will  not  return  yet,  my  poor  Florence. 
Many  a  weary  month  must  pass  away,  I  fear, 
before  you  may  hope  to  see  him  again.  And 
I  would  not  encourage  you  to  look  for  him. 
Strive  rather  to  bear  meekly  the  punishment 
that  Heaven  has  sent,  doubtless  for  your  final 
good." 

"Ah!  Susan,  you  talk  of  patience,  but  you 
cannot  tell  what  I  feel  —  you  know  not  how  I 
love — how  distractedly;  and  yet  he  thinks  I 
love  him  not.  And  I  told  hini  so,"  she  cried, 
with  a  sodden  violence  that  almost  amounted  to 
a  shriek;  "  I  told  him  that  I  no  longer  loved 
him was  it  possible  ? — and  he  believed  toe  !" 

"  Yet,  loving  him  as  you  do,  you  could  bear 
to  give  him  such  pain  ?" 
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"  (  !  do  not  talk  of  it !  I  hare  beeo  nod— 
I  see  it  now — ^I  nCTec  did  before.  My  eyes  we 
opened,  and  not  even  he  can  dcspi^  me  as  1  de- 
spise myself.  Susau  !"  ehe  cried,  pressinjf  ber 
foreiiead  ^  her  bandn,  "  whalOB 

I  do  ?  some  if  I  could  not  bur 

it !  vfhat  can 

The  moment  Stisan  saw  that  bs 

heart  was  onisbed  —  that  pole 

for  the  time  wao  v  i. 

"  Listen  to  me,  dearest  Florence,"  shi'  frieil 
in  an  earnest  tone;  "  there  is  much  hcforc  joo 
yet  to  do.  You  are  suffering  now  fronr  the 
bitter  consequences  of  your  faults.  You  lowd 
your  husband  well,  and  he  was  worthy  to  be 
loved  ;  but  still  your  affection  could  not  oth- 
come  those  faults  of  heart  and  temper  which 
rendered  you  wretched  whilst  together,  and  at 
liist  drove  him  from  you.  You  were  oot  with- 
out fecliujjf :  in  your  inmost  heart  you  wished 
his  happiness,  and  you  often  resolved  to  core 
your  defects.  Why  did  you  not  do  so  ?  Be- 
cause you  trusted  to  your  own  strength — yon 
did  not  seek  for  higlier  aid ;  had  you  done  that, 
you  had  been  saved !  But  now,  dearest  Flo- 
rence, let  your  atHiction  turn  you  to  that  Hea- 
ven from  whence  it  springs !  pray  for  patienw 
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to  endure  this  agony  -—  for  grace  to  improve  it 
to  your  spirit — for  help  to  become  what,  in  yonr 
noblest  moments,  you  would  wish  to  be !  Oh  ! 
jway,  for  Aubrey's  sake!  how  often  has  he 
not  prayed  for  you!  Fray,  that  if  it  should 
be  your  happy  lot  to  see  him  return  again,  he 
fnay  find  you  worthy  to  be  loved  as  you  were 
onoe." 

•*  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Florence,  raising  herself 
nddenly  in  her  chair,  and  fixing  her  eyes  in- 
tmtly  on  Susan's  glowing  countenance,  ^*  that 
hwell...." 

"  Yes,  you  have  much  before  you,"  continued 
Susan,  with  irrepressible  eagerness,  for  she  saw 
that  Florence  was  moved  ;  **  you  must  learn  to 
cub  that  fiery  temper,  that  jealous  disposition 
—  to  become  gentle  and  forbearing  —  to  bend 
that  stubborn  will  —  to  cultivate  charity,  bene- 
volence, disinterestedness.  It  will  be  hard  at 
first,  indeed,  but  God  will  give  you  strength,  if 
you  seek  it  at  His  hands.  Little  by  little,  your 
harsh  temper  and  fierce  pride  will  be  overcome, 
if  you  struggle  against  them,  and  evermore  pray 
for  help.  • .  .And  who  can  tell  but  that  your  ef- 
forts may  become  known  to  him  you  love  ?  who 
knows  but  that  he  may  be  watching  over  you, 
though  at  a  distance,  and  that  he  may  hear  about 
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you,  though  he  see  you  not  ?  He  could  not 
leave  you  witliout  regret — he  will  not  forget  the 
wife  of  his  bosom.  And  with  what  raptupe«ffl 
he  return  one  day,  if  he  should  learn  that  jos 
are  really  changed !  not  the  mere  cliaiige  pnr 
dueed  by  transient  sorrow,  remorse  for  the  paic, 
fear  for  the  future,  but  the  entire  change  of 
temper,  heart,  and  life  ....  Florence,  dear  Flo- 
rence, for  the  Bake  of  him  whom  yoa  have  Icit 
— whom  you  so  ardently  love —  begin  from  ttiii 
day  a  new  existence  —  strive  to  become  wtiithy 
of  liini — be  all  that  you  have  ev^r  heard  him  id- 
raire  —  gentle,  disinterested,  forgiving  !  Think 
of  him  evermore — do  more  for  him  absent,  that 
you  ever  did  for  him  present :  so  you  shall  in- 
deed prove  your  love  !  And  you  will  have  yoai 
reward.  Some  day  (may  it  not  be  a  disMOt 
one !)  your  Aubrey  will  return  again,  and  lafcs 
you  to  his  bosom  —  and  once  more  yon  will  k 
the  wife  of  his  first  cherished  love  —  the  Flff- 
rence  of  hie  early  dreams. ." 

She  stopped  .  . .  could  it  be  80  ?.  . .  Yes ;  tbdte 
were  tears,  full,  gushing  tears,  that  fell  (hUB  btf 
sisters  eyes  !  Ah  I  never  yet  were  t«&n  90  wd* 
come! 

And  in  that  silent  and  melancholy  cbiunber, 
those  two  sisters  knelt  together,  and  there  uwt 
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»  prayer  to  Heayen,  pure  and  glowing,  for  her 
wbo  had  become  so  desolate !  And,  though  the 
JSf%  of  Florence  moved  not,  her  heart  was  in 
ihat  supplication;  and  inwardly  she  prayed — 
her  first  deep  and  fervent  prayer  for  many  a 
j6ttr — that  she  might  learn  to  change. 
And  her  solitary  heart  found  comfort ! 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Who  art  thou,  and  what's  thy  name  ? 
Virtue  I'm  called,  from  heaven  I  came. 

Yes!  yes! 
Though  rude  and  steep  thy  pathway  be. 
Oh,  Virtue !  I  will  fly  to  thee ! 

Sif:  Cherish,  and  reconcile  her  to  her  duty. 

Tancred  and  Sigitmunda, 

Le  malheur  m'accable^  et  cependant  je  sens  en  moi  des  elm 

d'entbousiasnie  qui  m Vlevent  jusqu'au  souverain  cr^teur ;  il  (^ 

la  —  dans  rimmensite  de  Tespace  —  mais  aimer,  fait  arriver 

jusqu*a  lui. 

Mad.  De  Stael 

From  that  time  the  aim  of  Florence's  life 
was  altered.  A  new  object  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  mind — the  desire  to  be- 
come what  Aubrey  had  once  thought  her,  *  the 
Florence  of  his  early  love/  It  is  true,  the  work 
of  refonnation  was  terribly  slow— so  slow  as  to 
seem  for  a  long  time  utterly  hopeless ;  for  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  a  life  are  not  to  be  changed 
at  once,  and  many  a  painful  struggle  and  bitter 
disappointment  must  be  endured,  before  they  cm 
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^^  changed  at  all.     Her  fierce  and  jealous  tem- 
Jr  would  often  break  out  in  spite  of  her  efforts 
pride  raise  itself  up  against  correction ; 
^Ht,  in  her  most  ungovernable  moods,  the  name 
Aubrey  would  restrain  her,  and  she  would 
abashed  within  herself,  to  think  how  soon 
Iker  resolutions  had  been  broken.     But  Susan 
"^las  ever  there  to  encourage  when  despondency 
Oame  over  her,  and  to  remind  and  remonstrate 
'^v'hen  temper  and  temptation  were  strong.    Her 
prayers,  too,  were  earnest — her  efforts  powerful, 
and  the  help  she  sought  for  was  not  denied.     By 
degrees  the  improvement  in  her  character,  which 
Susan  had  long  feared  to  trust  to,  lest  it  should 
prove,  as  had  been  so  often  the  case  before,  but 
the  "mere  temporary  effect  of  present  sorrow — 
became  more  visible  and  confirmed.     She  grew 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  those  things  which  she  had 
at  first  undertaken  upon  principle,  and  because 
they  would  be  pleasing  to  Aubrey ;  her  temper 
became  habitually  more  gentle  and  forbearing, 
and  she  learned  to  sacrifice  herself  in  a  measure 
for  the  sake  of  others.     It  was  touching  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  she  would  strive  to 
control  the  ebullitions  of  her  natural  temper,  her 
pride,  and  jealous  disposition  for  his  dear  sake. 
The  very  books  that  she  read,  and  the  occupa- 
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tions  to  which  ehe  chiefly  devoted  herself,  vm 
all  chosen  with  reference  to  him.  He  had  uftw 
expressed  a  regret  that  she  went  eo  little 
amongst  the  poor  around  Burgh  Weston,  tddnf 
but  slight  interest  in  the  welfare  of  persons  in 
whose  neighbourhood  she  had  lived  so  long;  and 
he  had  spoken  in  admiration  of  Sus«ti.  whose, 
habit  it  had  been  for  years  to  mix  herself  up 
with  their  interests,  and  endeavonr  to  sent 
them  in  every  possible  manner.  Florence  te- 
membered  this,  and  she  Toluntarily  proposed  t» 
accompany  Susan  in  her  visits  to  the  sumMmi- 
ing  poor.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  a  sore  trial; 
her  pride  revolted  at  it  in  every  possible  w. 
She  hated  the  dirt  and  confined  air  of  ti 
cottages,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  brook 
without  impatience  the  curious  looks  with 
which  she  was  herself  regarded,  and  the  aSec- 
tionate  ease  of  manner  with  which  her  wstff 
was  received.  It  was  terribly  repugnant  to  bw 
feelings.  But  she  remembered  that  Aohter 
had  said  sach  feelings  were  uDworthy  of  ■ 
christian,  and  ehe  struggled  powerfully  aguBit 
them,  and,  when  they  most  strongly  assuM 
her,  she  sought  refuge  from  them  in  pnnc, 
and  a  remembrance  of  her  own  nnworthine* 
And   after  a  time  she  began  to  see  thtae 
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ngs  more  in  their  true  light — to  perceive 
w  beautiful  and  heavenly  a  thing  is  charity, 
1  the  misery  and  folly  of  pride,  in  such  a 
trld  as  this ;  and  there  was  a  certain  strength 
purpose  about  Florence,  that  made  her,  when 
06  she  did  undertake  a  thing  sincerely,  pur- 
5  it  with  every  energy  of  her  souL 
Many  people  in  the  neighbourhood  said  that 
was  a  sad  thing--quite  a  pity !— -since  Lady 
ircourt  had  quarrelled  with  her  hilsband,  and 
^  had  separated,  she  had  become  a  ranting  me- 
)dist,and  she  and  her  sister  went  about  amongst 
the  cottages,  distributing  tracts  and  expound- 
r  the  Bible  to  all  such  old  women  as  were  too 
Ipless  to  get  out  of  their  way.  Such  was  the 
writable  report  of  many ;  but  there  were  not 
nting  some,  who  honoured  Florence  in  their 
urts  for  the  path  she  had  chosen,  and  thought 
r  more  worthy  of  respect — ^more  deserving  of 
'6  and  admiration,  now  that  she  had  so  nobly 
nggled  against  her  errors,  than  if  those  errors 
1  never  existed.  Miss  Mervyn  was  one  of 
»e.  She  did  not  often  speak  of  Florence, 
leed  ;  but  sometimes  she  would  allude  to  her 
terms  of  glowing  admiration,  and  never  with- 
t  a  certain  quiver  of  the  lip,  and  glistening  of 
)  eye,  which  betrays  that  inward  emotion  that 
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i&  80   pt  to  be  produced  by  any  thing  rinacna 

or  noble. 

"  I  hear  of  her  sometimes,"  said  she,  oae  »lsy, 

as  SiiSun  and  sbe  espied  Florence  at  a  distance, 

retuminj 

charitable  expeditJiwa; 

"  I  hear  i 

c  does — the  moncT  ibt 

bestows — i 

tereste  herself  in  crery 

one's  sorrow 

w  them  her  own,  tke 

that  is  60 

f— and  I  feel  hmhki 

in  her  presence. 

ore,   a  spirit  that  ol 

struggle  against  itself,  as  hers  has  done,  and  ton 
to  God,  is  indeed  a  noble  spirit..  ..And  she 
will  be  happy  yet — her  husband  tniisi  retam." 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Susan,  with  a  sigh; 
"but  if  he  could  know,  as  I  do,  the  tears  she 
slicds — tlic  prayers  she  breathes  for  him,  he 
would  be  with  her  now.  Her  life  is  one  long, 
long  entreaty  for  his  return — one  effort  to  en- 
dure for  his  sake!  Ah!  she  is  punisheJ 
enough !" 

Yet,  month  after  month  passed  away,  anJ 
still  no  Aubrey  came,  Florence  and  So-'an 
wrote  and  wrote  again,  to  every  person  from 
wlioiu  they  could  hope  to  obtain  the  slightest 
information — but  in  vain  !  If  he  had  entnisteJ 
any  one  with  the  secret  of  his  destination,  it 
was  most  faithfully  kept.     It  was  clear  he  iiw 
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gone,  and  to  a  distance ;  but  in  what  spot  he 
had  taken  up  his  rest,  it  was  impossible  to 
discover. 

The  life  of  Florence  was  wearing  away  with 
grief  and  hope  deferred.  Her  spirits  were  totally 
changed.  She  had  seldom,  indeed,  those  fits  of 
sullen  gloom  to  which  she  had  been  formerly 
subject,  for  she  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  struggle 
against  them ;  but  on  her  face  a  smile  was  never 
seen  to  dwell,  her  cheek  was  pale  as  marble,  her 
eyes  had  lost  their  lustre,  and  from  a  habit  of 
constant  watching,  and  listening  to  every  sound, 
had  acquired  a  startled  and  anxious  expression 
perfectly  foreign  to  their  nature.  Few  of  those 
who  had  seen  her  at  the  period  of  her  triumphs, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  would  have  recognised,  in 
the  pale  melancholy  being  she  was  now,  the 
haughty  sparkling  beauty  who  had  been  courted 
and  flattered  wherever  she  went,  and  who  looked 
as  if  she  had  never  known  a  care. 

But  what  she  found  more  difficult  to  bear  than 
all,  was  a  dreadful  apprehension  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  from  which  she  never 
could  free  herself.  If  Aubrey  should  be  il! — 
perhaps  in  a  foreign  land ....  if  sickness  or  suf- 
fering should  fall  upon  him,  and  no  wife  near  to 
soothe  or  tend  him. ...  If  he  should  die  ! 
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Sometimee  this  fear  woulJ  take  posseaion  d 
her  mind  so  stroDj^ly  that  she  almost  penuaded 
herself  it  was  really  so — that  he  was  no  longtr 

alive — that  she  should  never  see  him  more 

In  vain  Susan  strove  to  combat  it — it  had  taken 
such  hold  upon  her  that  she  could  not  resiH  it, 
and  the  agonj  it  occasioned  was  sometimes  U^ 
rible  to  witness.  Her  nights  were  freqneatiy 
spent  in  tears,  and  often,  when  she  bad  ftimk 
into  a  troubled  and  feverish  slumber,  she  voold 
start  up  suddenly  and  call  upon  her  husband's 
name,  fancying  that  he  was  returned  and  that  all 
was  forgiven.  Her  dreams  were  often  of  liim, 
but  they  were  generally  dark  and  troubled ;  f« 
she  pictured  him  in  scenes  of  strife  or  peril,  or 
she  fancied  he  met  her  in  anger,  and  spumed  ber 
from  him :  then  she  would  awake  in  a  stale  rf 
excitement  which  was  feaiful  to  behold,  and  it 
would  be  long  before  she  could  persuade  herself 
tiiat  what  she  had  dreamt  was  a  mere  illusion  ti 
her  own  fancy. 

But  although  her  rest  was  tfatis  disturbed,  ui 
the  visions  of  her  sleep  so  terrible,  that  she  ah 
dreaded  the  return  of  night,  her  daj-s  werealwa)* 
speut  in  the  same  round  of  active  untiring  ttsi>- 
fulness.  Exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
seemed  to  do  her  good ;  it  served  to  diTert  bOC 
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thoughts  in  some  degree  from  the  remembrance 
of  him  whom  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope  she 
shonld  ever  behold  again. 

And  thns  she  struggled  on,  thankful  to  en- 
dure, if  it  could  but  render  her  more  worthy  of 
that  beloved  one ;  and  ever  praying,  that  if  the 
blessing  of  his  return  were  granted  her,  she  might 
be  enabled  to  make  his  future  life  happy,  and  in 
some  measure  to  atone  for  the  sorrow  she  had 
heaped  upon  him ;  but  if  in  this  world  she  was 
to  gaze  upon  his  face  no  more,  they  might  again 
be  united  on  the  shores  of  that  radiant  heaven 
where  all  sorrows  and  fears  shall  be  forgotten. 
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I  XLIII. 


lotbe*«7  Sfa 


He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowetj  plains 

Cmlle  •■/  tndalem€t. 

Tlie  mollier  was  distracted — raviu^ — wilJ — 

WOLMT. 

She's  not  liere  I  seek 

Merry  H'irei  of  Woidmr. 

51 V  readers  itmst  now  permit  me  the  prinlege 
of  Olio  Avlio  rolafc's  a  histon-,  and  not  onlj  allnw 
me  to  cliange  the  scene,  but  to  convey  them  swne 
tlioiisand  miles — even  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  a  small  and  miserable  bedroom  in  the  woist 
house  of  entertainment  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
United  States,  sat  a  man  and  wife,  cowering  orer 
the  lieat  of  a  diminutive  stove,  whilst  the  latter 
wasrocking  herself  bacliMardsand forwards,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  hush  the  cries  of  a  sicklj  infant  a 
few  months  old,  wliich  she  held  in  her  arms.   Two 
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other  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  were  crouching 
near,  with  sallow  faces,  and  dim,  spiritless  eyes, 
which  spoke  either  the  remains  of  dreadful  illness, 
or  a  degree  of  suffering  and  starvation  which 
could  not  fail  to  blight  the  bodily  existence,  as 
well  as  the  animal  spirits  of  such  young  and 
tender  beings.  The  dress  of  these  children  was 
faded  and  miserable,  consisting  of  every  variety 
of  material  and  colour ;  and  they  appeared  to  be 
but  scantily  clothed  for  the  time  of  year ;  for 
although  it  was  still  early  in  the  season,  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  those  regions  was  already 
beginning  to  be  sensibly  felt.  The  whole  group 
had  an  air  of  poverty  and  of  depression  about  it, 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  at  the  first 
glance ;  but  there  was  something  so  remarkable 
in  the  countenance  and  appearance  of  the  two 
elder  persons  composing  it,  that  we  will,  with 
my  reader's  permission,  pause  a  few  moments  to 
observe  them.  The  man  was  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  his  features  were  finely,  if  not  delicately 
formed,  but  there  was  a  restless  and  disturbed 
expression  in  the  dark  grey  eyes  which  never 
seemed  to  dwell  fixedly  upon  any  object,  and  a 
contraction  in  the  sallow  brow,  and  the  lines 
around  the  mouth,  which  caused  him  to  look  much 
older  than  he  really  was.     His  figure  too  had 
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acquired  a  decided  stoop,  and  as  he  snt  crouchiQ^ 
over  the  fire,  his  eyes  incessantly  wanderiDg  from 
one  to  another  of  the  children,  any  one  might 
have  given  him  at  least  ten  years  more  than  his 
actual  age. 

The  wife's  face  must  fonnerly  have  been  emi- 
nently handsome;  and,  in  spite  of  its  extreme 
emaciation,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  colour 
from  the  cheek  and  lips,  she  still  retained  some 
renjains  of  beauty.  She  had  thrown  off  her 
shabby  bonnet,  and  her  jet-black  hair,  which 
was  peculiarly  long  and  luxuriant,  was  carelessly 
twisted  round  her  head,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt at  even  neatness,  yet  in  euch  a  manner  u 
not  to  conceal  its  perfect  and  classical  fom. 
Her  eyebrows  were  singularly  dark  and  thick, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  pale  and  sallow 
hue  of  her  skin,  whilst  her  brilliant  eyes  beamed 
forth,  unnaturally  large  and  prominent,  from  the 
thinness  of  her  other  featm-es,  which  had  th*t 
peculiar  sharp  and  shrivelled  look,  that  some* 
times  indicates  disease,  and  oftener  biting  want. 
As  she  rocked  herself  backwards  and  forward^ 
to  quiet  the  infant's  cries,  occasionally  siogiog 
to  it  snatches  of  songs,  in  a  voice  which,  thoagh 
weak  and  hollow,  was  not  nithont  sweetness  and 
scientific  power,  she  was  every  now  and  tl 
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obliged  to  pause,  in  order  to  wipe  from  her  brow 
the  drops  of  perspiration  which  the  fatigue  of 
such  continual  inoTement  produced.  At  length, 
the  infant  became  less  disturbed;  its  cries 
changed  into  indistinct  moans,  and  it  eank  at 
last  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

"  You  will  kill  yourself  with  that  poor  baby," 
said  the  man,  half  sadly,  half  reproachfully;  "it 
gets  worse  and  worse ;  lay  it  down  now,  at  least, 
and  take  some  rest." 

He  would  wake,  if  I  did,"  replied  the  wo- 
man ;  "  he  always  sleeps  best  in  his  mother's 
arms,  and  he  shall  have  them,  as  long  as  they 
hsTG  any  strength  left.  Come  nearer  the  stove, 
children  ;  yoa  must  be  cold,  out  there." 

And  she  moved  back  a  little  herself,  to  enable 
the  poor  starving  children  to  benefit  more  from 
the  heat,  whilst  her  husband  leant  his  face  upon 
his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  indescribable  de- 
jection. 

We  shall  never  find  her,"  said  he,  at  length, 

iking  up,  and  iixing  his  eyes  on  his  wife ;  "  it  is 
Tain  to  hope  it.  With  such  facilities  for  escape 
as  he  has  had,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  we 
night  as  well  hope . . .  without  friends,  or  money, 
.  .it's  a  hopeless  search." 
I  will  never  abandon  it  whilst  I  am  alive," 
V5 
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returned  the  wife,  her  eyes  emitting  an  extnor 
dinary  brilliancy  as  she  spoke.  "  Dead  or  alive, 
I  will  find  her,  though  he  have  taken  her  to  the 
end  of  the  earth ! " 

"  But  how  can  we  procure  the  means?" 

"  Beg  them,  if  they  are  not  to  be  got  withont! 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you  have  not  yet  been 
to  the  prisons  here.  I  haye  great  hopes  from 
that." 

"  And  /  hare  none." 

"  Mr.  Venables  was  so  positive — he  described 
him  so  accurately — and  he  saw  him  himself." 

"  Minny  used  to  be  curious  about  prisons 
when  we  were  at  Kingston,"  murmured  the  boy, 
half  aloud.  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  ob- 
servation, and  he  shrank  into  himself  again,  as 
though  ashamed  of  having  made  it. 

"  But,  even  if  Mr.  Venables  were  right,"  re- 
turned the  husband,  "  and  he  be  there,  it  would 
avail  us  nothing,  if  the  child  were  not  there  too, 

and  that  is  so  unlikely. As  for  the  money, 

there  is  no  chance  for  that,  I  am  convinced " 

**  The  money !  I  don't  waste  a  thought  aboot 
the  money !  let  him  take  that^  if  he  will.  I  only 
want  my  child ;  and,  if  1  could  but  find  him  out, 
I  would /orc^  him  to  tell  me  what  he  has  done 
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iTvith  her !     I  would  not  quit  his  cell  till  I  had 
discoTered  •  •  • . " 

"  Well,  I  will  go  to-morrow ;  but  /  have  no 
hope." 

The  history  of  this  family  was  briefly  this. 
Like  many  others,  the  father  had  indulged  a  hope 
of  making  his  fortune  in  America ;  and,  having 
a  few  hundred  dollars  of  his  own,  he  had  origi- 
nally gone  into  the  Far  West,  with  the  intention 
of  settling  there.  He  had  staid  there  a  few 
years,  but  the  project,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
had  failed.  The  climate  had  not  agreed  with 
his  wife — he  had  become  restless  and  dissatisfied 
himself,  and  it  had  ended,  as  it  does  with  so 
many  others,  in  their  gradually  finding  their  way 
back  again.  Since  that  time  they  had  lived  in 
many  different  places,  and  he  had  tried  his  hand 
at  various  occupations,  but  nothing  seemed  tho- 
roughly to  prosper  with  him.  There  was  a  rest- 
lessness about  him,  which  made  him  never  happy 
long  in  one  place,  and  he  had  not  patience  to 
persevere  long  enough  in  any  occupation,  to  de- 
rive real  profit  from  it.  At  one  time  he  had 
thought  of  fixing  himself  in  Canada;  and  he  liad 
actually  made  the  tour  of  the  Canadas,  Upper 
and  Lower,  with  the  view  of  choosing  a  spot  in 
which  to  settle ;  but  he  soon  took  a  disgust  to 
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the  country,  aii<l  returned  to  the  TTQited  States. 
He  then  settled  himself  not  far  from  Columbia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna,  in  i 
country,  the  extreme  loveliness  of  which  is  by 
no  means  sufficiently  knomi  or  appreciateii. 
Here  he  had  taken  a  small  farm,  and  here  ie 
remained  for  some  time,  and  not  only  indem- 
nified himself  for  all  the  money  he  had  9i)ent  is 
travelling  about,  but  actually,  by  means  of  til 
exertions,  and  some  good  luck,  contrived  to 
realise  a  larger  sum  than  that  which  he  had  ori- 
ginally possessed.  With  this  he  was  determined 
to  do  something  clever;  in  other  words,  to  make 
a  fortune. 

Tliere  was  a  man  at  Washington,  who, 
the  Englishman  first  arrived  in  America,  had' 
shown  him  some  kindness,  and,  subsequently, 
when  he  had  returned  from  his  travels  *hk 
scarcely  a  dollar  in  Lis  pocket,  had  undertake! 
the  charge  of  his  eldest  child  for  a  time — a  Hlllff 
girl,  then  about  seven  years  old.  This  man  i 
a  good  deal  engaged  in  equivocal  speculatii 
himself,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  eiaxpt 
knowing  hand.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  Englishmaa 
entrusted  to  him  his  few  hundred  dollare,  confr' 
dently  expecting,  as  he  was  assured,  thai  in  • 
year's  time  they  would  have  more  than 
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their  amount.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  to 
iiaye  his  child  restored  to  him,  as  he  was  now 
perfectly  ahle  to  support  her,  and  his  wife  was 
meet  anxious  for  her  return.  She  was  that  mo- 
ther's favourite  child,  for  she  was  her  first  horn, 
and  she  had  accompanied  her  in  all  her  wander- 
ings, and  been  her  solace  in  her  melancholy 
home  in  the  Far  West,  and  by  the  unhealthy 
9wamps,  where  she  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  fever  of  those  regions,  and  in  the  solitary 
prairies  through  which  they  had  journeyed,  and 
afterwards  in  the  bustling  cities,  where  they  had 
sometimes  for  a  period  taken  up  their  abode. 
Kothing  but  being  assured  of  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  would  have  induced  her  mother  to  trust 
her  to  the  care  of  a  stranger ;  but  at  that  time 
the  little  girl  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
an  aguish  attack  caught  on  the  Rideau  Canal, 
where  they  had  lately  been,  and  where  impru- 
dence is  seldom  committed  with  impunity ;  and 
her  mother  did  not  think  herself  justified  in  ex- 
posing her  to  the  hardships,  fatigues,  and  pro- 
bable poverty  of  the  new  home  they  were  in 
search  of,  when  she  could  have  the  benefit  of 
medical  advice  and  assistance  at  Washington. 
She  was  left,  therefore,  under  the  care  of  their 
friend,  and  her  health  was  soon  completely  re- 
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established.  She  became  very  dear,  too,  to  !ier 
protector,  so  that  when  her  father  expressed  t 
wish  for  her  return,  his  friend  earnestly  en- 
treated thiLt  she  might  yet  be  allowed  to  reuaia 
with  him,  for  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  o( 
parting  from  her.  And  with  a.  good  deal  of  re- 
luctance this  earnest  entreaty  waa  at  length  com- 
plied with. 

The  father  returned  to  his  home  by  the  St 
quebanna,  and  some  months  elapsed  ;  bat,  it 
length,  having  occasion  to  go  again  to  Wai 
ingtou,  hifi  wife,  who  had  never  been  easy  with- 
out her  child,  urged  him  strongly  to  resist  tSl 
entreatiea  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  and  to  insid 
upon  bringing  the  little  girl  back  with  him.  H» 
promised  to  do  so ;  hut  what  vr&B  his  horror  ta 
arriving  at  the  dwelling  of  her  protector,  to  Had 
that  both  he  and  the  child  were  gone  !  He  hvl 
disappeared  suddenly  with  his  little  chaT^,  aid 
no  one  could  tell  even  what  route  they  hat 
taken !  The  uatural  conclusion  was,  that  sonW 
of  his  speculations  had  failed ;  (he  was  knovm  t* 
have  lost  largely  at  jilay)  and  that  he  had  mute 
his  escape  in  order  to  avoid  all  debts  and  JialMli- 
ties,  and  to  enjoy  the  money  lately  entrusted  1» 
him  by  the  Englishman,  in  some  place  vrhere  fc« 
could  be  safe  from  pursuit. 
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But,  the  child  !  why  had  he  takeii  the  child? 
—  a  great  expense,  au  incumbrance,  and,  above 
all,  an  additional  means  of  detection  ?     There 

us  no  explaining  that  mjstery. 

The  father  was  distracted !  the  blow  was  a 
crushing  one  !  He  had  long  indulged  the  hope 
of  amassing  money  enough,  to  be  able  to  visit  at 
least  his  native  country  once  more,  if  not  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there  ;  and  now 
by  this  one  act  he  was  beggared. . .  His  child, 
too!  his  first  born,  best-loved  darling!  she  was 
lost,  and  without  the  slightest  clue  to  lead  to 
her  recovery  ! ....  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  bear 
it !  But  his  grief  was  as  nothing,  compared 
with  that  of  the  mother,  whose  feelings  and 
affections  were  far  more  acute  than  his !  She 
was,  indeed,  for  a  time  as  one  bereft  of  senee, 
and  the  agony  of  her  mind  ended  by  bringing  ou 
a  premature  confinement,  which  placed  her  life 
for  some  time  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  There 
is  a  kind  of  low  bilious  fever  which  sometimes 
prevails  aromid  Columbia,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  (whenever  the  water  of  the  river 
is  nnosually  shallow)  by  the  quantity  of  nind  and 
slime  that  then  lies  exposed,  and  becomes  highly 
offensive.  This  fever  was  raging  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  and  the  whole  English  family 
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caught  it,  M-ith  the  exception  of  the  father.  TVo 
of  the  children  became  dniigerouBly  ill,  one  died, 
and  the  mother  and  infant  were  for  some  time 
despaired  of.  At  length,  however,  they  pu* 
tially  recovered  from  the  malady,  though  itt 
effects  still  continued  visible  more  or  less  in  all; 
and  then  the  mother  became  iraportimate  to 
leave  their  present  abode,  and  set  forth  in  soudi 
of  her  lost  darling-.  She  cared  not  how  they 
went,  nor  what  direction  they  took,  so  tbqf 
commenced  the  search ;  and  her  husband,  vfaf' 
was  never  averse  to  rao>'ing:,  easily  conseniedr 
They  sold  their  little  property  to  great  disadvia* 
tage,  and,  having  obtained  at  Washin^on  thi 
best  information  they  could,  relative  to  the  objert 
of  their  pursuit  (which  was  little  enough)  thef 
once  more  commenced  a  wandering  life. 

At  the  time  when  my  readers  are  first  intro- 
duced to  them,  they  liad  been  travelling  aboot 
for  two  months,  and  during  that  period  thej 
had  traversed  some  thousand  miles.  They  JOBPJ 
neyed  as  they  could,  by  all  sorts  of  means  i 
conveyances,  Horaetimea  cheaply,  aomethnes 
travagantly ;  and  they  went  to  every  oiit-or-tb»< 
way  place  they  could  think  of;  but  never  eooli 
they  obtain  the  slightest  information  respeetinf 
their  child,  nor  her  companion.    At  length,  xhef- 
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returned  to  Washington,  weary  and  dispirited, 
bat  with  as  strong  a  determination  as  ever  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  never  to  give  up  the 
search  until  it  had  been  successful.  Whilst 
there,  they  had  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  man 
who  had  recently  been  at  Philadelphia,  and  who 
(being  acquainted  with  one  of  the  wardens  of 
the  penitentiary  there)  had,  through  his  means, 
obtained  access  to  some  of  the  cells  of  the  pri- 
soners. This  man,  who  had  some  years  before 
seen  the  fugitive,  declared  positively  that  he 
was  actually  in  the  penitentiary — ^that  he  had 
conversed  with  him — and  that  he  was  certain 
it  was  no  other  than  himself.  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  parents  immediately  set  off*  for  Phila- 
delphia, determining  to  apply  for  permission  to 
see  the  prisoners,  though,  on  the  part  of  the 
man,  with  but  a  faint  hope  of  any  good  result. 
Their  stock  of  money  was  now  greatly  reduced ; 
the  large  hoard  of  dollars  with  which  they  had 
commenced  their  journey,  had  dwindled  to  a 
few;  their  children,  worn  out  with  continual 
fatigue  and  privation,  drooped  visibly  before 
their  eyes,  and  misery  and  want  began  to  make 
themselves  bitterly  felt.  They  had  but  one 
hope  left — they  had  written  to  England,  im- 
ploring assistance  from  a  relation  there,  who 
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was  iible  to  afford  it ;  and  m  the  reply  to  this 
letter  lay  their  last  resource.  Day  after  Jit, 
they  looked  eagerly  for  it,  but  still  no  aaswtf 
came. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  we  first  ii- 
troduced  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  ihr 
husband  applied  to  the  saperinteiident  of  tb* 
penitentiary,  and,  having  related  to  him  his  i» 
lancholy  tale,  and  the  object  of  which  he 
in  search,  obtained  permission  to  have  firet  tk 
names,  ages,  and  descriptions  of  the  prisonm 
read  to  liim,  and  then  to  go,  accompuniei  hr 
the  superintendent  himself,  to  the  cells  of  Mf 
whcse  age  or  description  could  possibly 
with  that  of  the  individaa!  he  was  8eekiD|| 
This  permission  was  a  matter  of  great  (aToni! 
the  regulation  of  this  prison  being  never  loiDo* 
any  stranger  whatever,  unless  accotn]KUiied  Iflj 
the  superintendent,  or  one  of  the  wardens, 
be  admitted  within  the  cells.  And  so  n^d^ 
is  this  rule  enforced,  that  the  keepers  who 
company  strangers  through  the  corridors, 
not  suffer  them  to  pause,  even  for  a  singkii 
stant,  to  peep  through  the  tiny  holes,  hax^ 
bigger  than  pins'  points,  which  are  tuiule  ta  oHi 
that  they  themselves  may  ascertain  at  any 
ment  how  the  inmates  are  occupied.     The  Inh 
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mane  object  of  this  is,  that  the  prisoners  should 
le  recognised  by  nobodj,  in  order  that  when 
they  are  released,  disgrace,  and  the  punishment 
they  have  undergone,  may  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  obtaining  respectable  employment,  and 
becoming  altered  characters,  if  so  disposed. 

There  were  but  two  persons  whose  descrip- 
tions at  all  tallied  with  that  of  the  fugitive ;  and 
to  their  cells  the  superintendent  proceeded,  ac- 
eompanied  by  the  Englishman,  and  some  friends 
of  his  own,  to  whom  he  wished  to  show  the 
prison. 

The  first  was  a  man  confined  for  horsensteal- 
li^,  and  his  age  agreed  exactly.  A  single  glance, 
fcowever,  was  sufiScient  to  convince  the  English- 
man that  this  was  not  the  man,  and  having 
mtisfied  himself  to  that  effect,  he  stood  apart, 
whilst  the  others  of  the  party  were  conversing 
with  the  prisoner,  and  asking  him  questions 
shout  the  machine  vnth  which  he  was  making 
carpets.  Sec.  And  what  were  his  feelings  at  that 
moment,  as  he  gazed  down  the  corridor  at  the  long 
row  of  cells  on  either  side,  and  an  expression  of 
mdescribable  agony  passed  over  his  features? 
Was  it  despair  at  the  idea  that  his  search  might 
prove  inefiectual,  or  a  sudden  consciousness  that 
made  him  feel  he  was  perhaps  in  reality  as  guilty. 
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as  worthy  to  be  an  inmate  of  one  of  thoM  cdk 
as  many  who  were  confined  there  ? — We  cuoot 
determine. . .. 

The  next  was  a   man   who   liail  comnut«4 

forgery,  and  his  appearance   was  by  no 

unlike  that  of  the  fugitive.     The   EngliiluM 

I  fancied  he  could  even  trace  a  strong  re»einb!ai>«. 

'  This  must  have  been  the  person  Mr.  VenaUs 

had  spoken  of;  but  it  wa**  not  the  fugitire. 

One  of  this  man's  cells  was  a  perfect  cbemifl 
shop  (almost  all  the  prisoners  have  two);  fori 
1  understood  chemistry,  and  made  np  all  ll 
jnedicines  for  the  prisoners  from  the  doctMt 
prescriptions.  He  also  kept  an  acconnt  of  wl 
complaints  were  in  the  prison,  and  couM  t 
how  many  cases  there  had  been  of  drop^T, 
L  cholera,  of  small-pox,  and  so  on. 

"Well,  Tim,"  said  the  superintendent,  kiwl^ 
"  and  how  do  you  get  on  ?" 

"  Well,  pretty  middlin' ;    but    I'm 
tired !" 

"  How  long  have  you  to  stay  ?" 

*'  Four  years  more." 

"  You're  a  clever,  sensible  body.      How  a 
'  you  to  do  such  a  thing?"  inquired  one  of 
party.     "  Were  you  badly  brought  up  ?** 

"  My !  I  was  brought  up  dreadful  carefbl.  M; 
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grandfather  —  lie  learnt  me  considerable,  I 
expect." 

"  One  would  have  thought  in  that  case,  that 
you  would  have  seen  the  wickedness  of  the  crime 
you  committed."    . 

"  Well !  I  expect  I  see  it  now,  and  this  is  a 
bad  fix  it's  brought  me  to — 'tarnation  bad  fix  !" 

After  leaving  this  ceU,  the  superintendent 
proceeded  to  another — that  of  a  man  confined 
fbr  murder — the  youngest  and  prettiest  lady  of 
the  party  having,  with  that  peculiar  gusto  for 
the  horrible  which  characterises  the  sex,  re- 
quested to  see  the  worst  criminal  the  prison 
contained.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  Englishman 
hang  back  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  hearing  the 
conversation  that  ensued. 

The  prisoner  was  a  negro,  and  the  object  of 
his  violence  had  been  his  master,  who  had 
grossly  ill-treated  him. 

"  How  came  you  to  commit  such  a  crime  ?  " 
inquired  the  pretty  young  lady. 

"  Well,  massa  beat  me  !" 

"  But  that  was  not  reason  enough  for  such  a 
horrible  revenge.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  take 
away  a  human  life  !" 

The  negro  grinned,  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
peated— 


lis 

"  MasBa  beat  me." 

His  countenance  was  by  no  means  s.  bad  om; 
it  had  rather  a  good-natured  expressioii,  iniieti 
One  of  the  party  remarking  that  his  aiwvfer  wn 
that  of  a  fool,  the  enperinfeo^ent  observeil  tht 
he  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  but  that  he  had  Uo 

I  Btrongly  exasperated,  and  had  acted  under  lb 

'  influence  of  ungovernable  passion. 

As  the  party  turned  to  depart,  adminn;  tb 
beautiful  cleanliness  of  the  cells  (which  are 
deed  more  like  rooms  than  celb*),  and  ihe  4 

L  mirable  arrangement  by  which  all  seemed  to 
governed,  they  were  struck  with  the  borriblet 
pression  of  the  Englishman's  countenance.  Hi 
face  and  lips  were  bloodless  and  pale,  and 
his  eyes  was  a  deep  red  circle,  ndiich  impoita 
to  them  a  singular  and  frightful  appcaraoee. 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  him,  and  not 
convinced,  that  the  sonl  within  was  titrnggfi^ 
with  some  violent  and  intense  emotion 
shook  it  to  its  very  centre.  The  )<uperiutcn(kl 
imagined  it  to  be  the  bitter  dis.ippointDieol 
his  unsuccessful  search  ;  and,  with  this  impr 
sion,  he  turned,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  of 
ing  him  any  assistance  in  his  power  which  njf 
aid  him  in  his  future  search.  But  the  Bngliil 
man  hardly  seemed  to  hear  him.     He 
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hastily  away,  muttenDg  some  indistinct  words ; 
and,  as  he  passed  through  the  massive  and  beau- 
tiful gate  which  shuts  out  those  unfortunate 
captives  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  breathed 
heavily,  and  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  half  to  him- 
self, "  He  is  to  be  envied !  he  had  provocation 
— blows — but  /  had  none ! "  Then  hurry- 
ing through  all  the  bustle  of  the  Market  Street, 
and  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing,  of  the  thou- 
sand sights  and  sounds  around,  he  never  paused 
till  he  had  reached  the  presence  of  his  wife ; 
and  as  she  rushed  towards  him  with  eyes  half 
starting  from  their  sockets  with  intense  hope 
and  expectation,  he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  and 
with  a  horrible  violence — 

"  Never  ask  me  to  enter  prisons  again,  if  you 
would  not  have  me  go  mad  before  your  sight ! 
Me  was  not  there,  but  there  were  such '  as  I  am 
— ^men,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  blood ! 
.•Faugh!.../' 

And  he  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  and  hid  his 
fiEtce  in  his  hands,  whilst  she  turned  away  to  en- 
dure, as  she  best  might,  the  agony  of  her  own 
disappointment.  And  the  children  cowered 
around  the  stove,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  some- 
thing like  warmth .... 

These  were  Sydney  and  Julia  Gower  / . . . . 
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i  xuv. 


I  killed 

laucli  repeal — 
Two  Grialfmtn  of  Vtn-. 

Rep* 

eravale  my  paiot— 

How  now  I  wn 

ttbaufi»iiditiy<UuEbMt 

Merchant  of  yeniee. 

T  will  not  lend  iheu  a 

peuny- 

Merry  Wiret  of  WiKitf- 

Whence  came  joii  f 

nliither 

ravel  )  ou  f — 

Two  Cifntteiaen  of  Tmwt 

Huw  my  bones  ache 

wlint  3 

jaunt  have  1  had! 
Borneo  and  JidUt. 

MiiUummer  Sigkt'l  Drm. 

It  must  be  confessed  tliat  Julia  Gower  bad 
struggled  bravely  with  the  evils  of  a  lot,  whidi, 
since  her  marriage,  had  been  as  bitter  a  one  u 
any  woman  perhaps  ever  experienced.  She  hti 
had  to  bear  with  the  constant  depression  of 
spirits  of  her  husband,  sometimes  amounting  to 
positive  agony  —  occasioned  by  his  remorse  for 
the  death  of  bis  friend.    Often  had  she  tremUed 
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for  his  life  —  still  oftener  for  his  reason,  for  his 
was  hj  no  means  a  powerful  mind,  and  any  thing 
tiiat  aeted  strongly  on  his  imagination  produced 
an  effect  which,  for  the  time,  rendered  reason 
powerless.  The  sight  of  poor  Charles's  dying 
eoontenance  had  haunted  him  from  the  moment 
of  his  death ;  and  although  he  was  conscious  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  had  been  guiltless  of  any 
intention  of  eyen  hurting  him,  much  less  of 
taking  his  life  —  that  his  aim  had  been  involun- 
tary, and  even  now  was  totally  unaccountable  to 
himself— still,  so  great  were  his  remorse  and 
self-accusation,  that,  even  in  spite  of  this  consci- 
ousness, and  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  reason,  he 
oonld  scarcely  help  often  yielding  to  a  wild  atid 
dreadful  delusion  that  his  aim  had  been  inten- 
tional, and  that  he  was  indeed  branded  with  the 
corse  of  a  voluntary  murderer.  Sometimes,  when 
this  delusion  was  upon  him,  he  would  pass  alter- 
nately from  the  excitement  of  despair  into  a 
prostration  of  spirits  so  dreadful,  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  to  lose  sight  of  him,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings  by  self- 
destruction.  Susan  had  indeed  been  right,  and 
had  shewn  her  knowledge  of  his  character,  when 
ahe  had  pitied  him  for  the  burden  he  carried 
about  with  him ;  it  was  indeed  almost  greater 
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than  he  could  bear It  was  this  niidYiny 

remorse  that  had  interfered  with  his  advanre- 
ment  in  cYery  situation  he  liati  filled  — that  bai 
produced  the  restlessness  and  love  of  rban^ 
which  prevented  his  ever  remaining  long  in  one 
place — that  had  withered  him  whilst  still  j-oong, 
and  clianged  him  into  the  melancholy  perturbed 
being  he  was. 

Even  his  love  for  Julia  had  been  afTected  bj 
this  all-engrossing  feeling.  He  was  attarhfd  U> 
her,  indeed,  as  to  his  children,  but  not  with  tlat 
confiding  and  full  affection  of  which  his  natnnll; 
amiable  and  loving  nature  was  capable.  His  n- 
morse  seemed  to  have  withered  ap,  more  or  lea, 
all  Ills  other  feelings  ;  it  tilled  his  heart  so  Aill  of 
bitterness  and  sorrow,  that  there  was  ncaitely 
any  room  left  for  softer  emotions.  His  Hfr  wm 
one  continued  stniggle  against  deqiair !  It  was 
a  dreadful  instance  of  the  punishment  of  guilt. 

Julia  had  made  him  a  faithful  and  afTectiotiftH 
wife.  He  had  been  her^frs^  love,  and  she  hai 
remained  true  to  tliat  early  affection,  in  s^ite  of 
all.  Perhaps  if  she  hud  seen  more  to  admin  il 
him  —  more  firm  and  noble  qualities,  fa«r  Ion 
would  have  been  even  stronger  than  it  was;  Iwt 
where  tenderness  had  been  required,  she  W 
never  been  wanting;  and  many  a  wifie^  wliobi'i 
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reated  him  with  less  judgment,  might  have  lost 
im  altogether.  She  never  forgot  that  she  had 
een  the  original  cause  of  his  misfortunes ;  that 
ad  it  not  been  for  her  love,  he  had  been  a 
appy,  a  rich-^and,  more  than  that,  an  innocent 
nn;  and  this  reflection  made  her  bear  all 
atiently.  She  had  brought  the  suffering  upon 
im,  and  it  was  fit  she  should  endure  her  share 
fit. 

She  was  a  good  mother,  too,  though  not  per- 
aps  a  strictly  impartial  one ;  and  she  had  been 
F6r  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  good  of  her 
hildr^i.  In  all  her  trials,  however,  she  had 
0¥er  encountered  any  thing  equal  to  this  which 
ad  now  fallen  upon  her.  She  had  brought 
iirth  her  children  in  every  variety  of  place  and 
ircumstance,  and  had  nursed  them  in  sickness, 
1  poverty,  and  m  privation;  and  she  had  borne 
U  patiently,  and  struggled  on ... .  but  to  lose 

bem  was  more  than  she  could  bear ! 

t  was  a  fitting  punishment,  however,  for  one 
rho  had  been  so  wanting  in  duty  to  her  own 
lureuts,  and  she  felt  it  so.  Alas  !  those  parents 
ad  long  since  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  they 
ad  died  without  her  even  asking  their  forgive- 
eaB-*Hii  bitter  thought  to  one  who  has  any  heart 
taU. 

G  2 
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There  was  one  other  pkce  which  Sydney  re- 
solved to  visit  before  he  left  Philadelphts  ;  sai 
this  was  the  house  of  refuge,  an  asjtum  for  all 
vagrant  children  found  loitering  about  witboat 
friends  or  employment.  It  partakes  somerbst 
of  the  character  of  a  prifion,  inasmuch  as  ita  in- 
mates are  subjected  to  very  strict  regulationi 
and  control ;  and  their  Bleeping-places  much 
resemble  the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary,  nith  the 
exception  that  those  of  the  girls  are  decked  oot 
with  such  a  variety  of  pictures,  prints,  and  little 
card  figures,  all  over  the  walls,  that  hardly  in 
inch  of  bare  space  is  left.  Even  the  very  conn- 
terpanes  are  covered  with  them  ;  and  their  pil- 
lows have  so  many,  that  the  white  pillow-cases 
are  scarcely  visible.  The  boys'  cells,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  no  ornament  whatever.  "Hie 
hoys  are  employed,  during  the  day,  in  workshops, 
hinding  books,  making  chairs  and  umbrellas,  and 
other  similar  occupations  ;  and  the  girls  perfonn 
the  household  work,  the  making  and  washing  of 
the  clothes  of  the  establishment ;  besides  Aet> 
ting  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  to  the 
various  branches  of  edneation.  It  was  possible, 
though  most  unlikely,  that  the  lost  child  mi^ 
be  in  this  asylum  ;  and  Sydney,  on  the  principle 
of  leaving  no  place  unexamined,  went  th«e  in 
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search  of  her.  But^  though  he  saw  all  the  chil- 
dren at  their  yarions  parsuits,  and  entered  the 
eells  of  those  who  were  sick,  every  face  was 
strange  to  him ;  none  was  there  that  could,  for 
a  moment,  remind  him  of  his  own  lost  darling ; 
stnd  with  a  melancholy  and  crushed  heart  he  re- 
turned home,  to  urge  their  inmiediate  departure 
for  New  York,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a  letter 
awaiting  them  from  England. 

They  went  to  the  house  of  an  humble  friend  at 
JSew  York ;  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  ser- 
vant at  the  old  Mr.  Gower's,  and  who  had  mar- 
ried, and  emigrated  with  her  husband  to  America. 
She  was  poor,  but,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
ease  with  those  who  settle  in  a  new  country,  she 
cjlimg  with  a  strong  and  cherished  affection  to 
the  firiends  whom  she  remembered  in  the  old ; 
qnd  she  was  thankful  to  have  it  in  her  power 
to  do  any  thing  for  Sydney,  whom  she  recol- 
lected quite  a  boy  in  his  father's  house.  And 
here,  in  a  small  room,  in  a  poor  house,  in  Broad- 
way, were  the  Gowers  domesticated;  and  the 
exclnsiye  and  aristocratic  Julia  was  thankful  to 
receiye,  at  the  hands  of  a  former  servant,  shelter 
for  herself  and  her  cliildren,  and  to  assist  her  in 
those  humble  offices  of  household  service  which 
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she  had  many  a  time  been  forced  to  perform  lot 
herself,  eyen  without  assistance. 

In  a  few  days  a  letter  did  arrive  from  Enp 
land,  from  Mrs,  Vjner  Wrangham  ;  bat,  abil 
what  a  deathblow  to  their  Lopes  !  It  coDtJUOcJ 
the  most  positive  and  unqualltied  refusal  to  ibar 
petition  for  assistance  ;  a  petition  made  in  tem 
of  such  agonising  entreaty,  such  heartfelt  mi 
that  nothing  but  obstinacy  like  hers  could 
withstood  it. 

Their  last  hope  was  now  destroyed,  and 
were  they  to  do  ?     Positive  stnrvatioD  wm  W 
fore  thera  .  .  .  And  their  child 

It  was  fearful  to  hoar  Sydney  rare  agaiiM 
cruelty  of  his  sister,  who  had  doomed  bis  cia- 
dren  to  perish  before  his  sight.  And  he  im 
told  her  that  their  very  lives  depended  on  be 
answer !  and  he  had  prayed  for  a  sfnall  {tortioB, 
rcrr/  small  portion  of  the  wealth  she  had  bo»nM 
...  It  was  the  iirst  time  he  had  asked  for  it,i 
he  promised  that,  if  be  succeeded  io  reeoi 
his  cliild,  it  should  be  the  last  ....  Tet  i 
had  refused  —  and  in  terms  that  left  no  bopir 
her  relenting.  Nor  was  this  all.  She  h&d  i 
proached  him  with  his  treachery,  bis  faitUew* 
ness ;  she  had  recalled  his  former  conduct,  kv 
own  menaces  ;    and  had  declared  that  those  B^ 
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naces  should  be  strictly  fulfilled,  and  that  con- 
duct should  by  her  never  be  forgiven  .  .  .  There 
was  no  hope  .... 

About  this  time  Julia  discovered,  or  fancied 
she  had  discovered,  some  traces  of  the  individual 
who  had  deprived  them  of  their  child.  Eeniote 
indeed  they  were,  and,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
they  would  have  appeared  too  slight  and  un- 
certain even  to  justify  pursuit ;  but  she  did  not 
think  so.  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  the 
engrossing  desire  to  recover  her  darling ;  and  all 
difficulties,  all  sufferings,  all  probabilities  were 
lost  sight  of  in  that  one  vast  object.  They  still 
possessed  money  enough  to  convey  them  to  Boa- 
ton  ;  and,  leaving  their  two  eWer  children  under 
the  care  of  the  humble  friend  to  whom  they  al- 
ready owed  so  much,  they  embarked  in  a  steam- 
boat, and  arrived  there  the  following  day.  They 
took  np  their  abode  in  the  smallest  and  cheapest 
hotel  they  could  find  ;  and  the  next  day,  Sydney, 
having  made  such  inquiries  as  he  was  able  to  do, 
proceeded,  on  the  strength  of  what  he  had  dis- 
covered, to  the  Tremont  House,  the  largest  hotel 
in  Boston — and  there,  to  his  incredible  delight, 
he  did  actually  obtain  positive  information  that 
the  man  he  was  seeking  had  been  in  that  hotel 
some  time  before,  and  that  he  had  had  a  little 
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girl  with  him,  aneweriiig  to  the  description  of 
the  missing  child,  whom  be  bad  been  beaid  U 
call  Minny.  Here,  however,  the  cine  seemei 
to  be  again  lost.  No  ono  knew  positlTely  li; 
what  means  this  man  had  departed  ;  bat  me  ft 
the  waiters  bad  a  kind  of  vague  impression  that 
he  had  taken  places  for  himself  and  the  child  <a 
by  the  railroad  to  Worcester.  Tbitber,  then- 
fore,  the  Gowers  determined  to  go ;  hut  at  Vlaf 
cester  tbeir  search  was  misatisfactory.  No 
could  positively  remember  whether  a  man  aodi 
little  girl,  like  those  described,  had  been  thete 
or  not.  At  length,  however,  one  mail  dccland 
he  positively  recollected  a  gentleman  who  mf 
well-dressed,  and  had  a  girl  with  him,  older  hi 
ever  than  the  one  described,  going  on  iii  the 
stage  to  Northampton.  To  Northampton,  therfr 
fore,  Julia  must  go  ;  the  difBcoIty  was  how  they 
were  to  get  there,  for  the  etage  they  consideicA 
as  too  expensive  for  their  failmg  means.  At  fiist 
she  wished  to  walk  ;  but  the  way  was  far ;  a 
when  she  looked  at  her  poor,  sickly  infant,  ) 
felt  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
long  as  it  could  be  prevented.  It  ended  at  I 
in  their  taking  places  in  the  stage. 

Wlien  they  entered  it  the  next  morning,  tbej 
found  it  nearly  full,  and  it  was  not  withoat ; 
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difficulty  that  they  contrived  to  squeeze  them- 
selyes  into  their  places,  which  were,  of  course, 
the  worst.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
amusing  to  an  observer  of  character,  than  the 
interior  of  an  American  stage ;  there  is  some- 
thing so  truly  national  about  it.  The  way  in 
which  people  scramble  in  any  how,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  legs  and  toes  of  those  al- 
ready seated ;  the  bump  with  which  they  next 
seat  themselves,  as  though  determined  to  assert 
their  right  of  being  there ;  the  observation,  in  a 
surly  tone,  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular, 
9iid,  therefore,  replied  to  by  no  one,  of  "  Well, 
we're  considerable  throng  here,  I  expect,"  and 
then  the  long  unconcerned  stare  at  every  body 
in  turn — all  these  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
nation,  though  hard  for  a  stranger  to  endure 
philosophically  at  first.  Then  the  selfishness  of 
some,  particularly  when  there  is  an  exchange  of 
passengers  from  a  steamboat  into  a  stage,  the 
main  force  with  which  they  scramble  into  the 
best  seats ;  the  filth  of  others,  making  the  most 
disgusting  noises  with  their  noses  and  throats, 
and  deliberately  spitting  on  the  floor  of  the  car- 
riage fimongst  your  feet  and  petticoats ;  the  ta- 
citurnity of  others,  not  deigning  to  utter  a  word 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  they  have  entered,  or, 

q5 
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if  they  do,  onl;  replying  to  questions  and  re- 
marks by  monosyllables — to  say  Dotliing  of  the 
greediness  of  idl,  eating  apples  and  cakes,  anJ 
nuts,  and  raisins,  till  one  positively  feels  sick 
from  sympathy!  It  is  all  yery  pecnliar,  snJ 
what  cannot  be  seen  in  the  same  perfection  id 
any  other  country. 

As  for  the  Gowers,  they  had  traTelled  w 
mucii  in  the  different  parts  of  this  Tast  land,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  some  far  more  objeo 
tionable  than  this,  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  though  it  may  wrfl 
be  imagined  how  poor  Julia,  with  her  refined 
habits  and  aristocratic  ideas,  must  have  saffered, 
when  she  first  found  herself  exposed  to  Yankee 
coarseness,  frequently  of  the  worst  kind.  Ob 
the  present  occasion,  upou  the  principle  wfait^ 
she  always  adopted,  of  making  the  best  of  whit 
could  not  be  avoided,  she  sank  quietly  into  tb> 
comer  allotted  to  her,  with  her  baby  in  brr 
arms  ;  and  patiently  endured,  almost  upon  W 
lap,  the  large  heavy  form  of  a  dirty  man,  who  WM 
leaning  back  with  his  whole  weight  sgoinatU* 
leather  strap,  that  fonns  the  back  of  the  imADi 
seat  in  these  vehicles.  This  stage  had  even 
than  its  full  complement  of  passengers,  wliick 
ought  to  coiisist  of  nine  persons.     Besides  Sjd- 
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IM^i  his  wife,  and  her  baby,  there  were  six  other 
penons,  and  three  children,  one  of  whom  went 
outside  with  the  coachman.    They  consisted  of  a 
labonrer  and  his  wife;  a  storekeeper  and  his  wife, 
and  their  three  children,  who  did  nothing  but 
cry,  tread  on  every  one's  toes,  lean  on  every 
one's  knees,  and  eat  apples  and  gingerbread  du- 
ring the  whole  journey ;  an  enormous  fat  negro 
woman ;  and  a  smart-looking  young  lady  in  the 
millinery  line.     To  add  to  the  delights  of  this 
incongruous  party,  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
stage  which  contained  them,  the  whole  kitchen 
apparatus  of  the  labourer  and  his  wife,  consisting 
of  saucepans,  kettles,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
was  placed  loose  within  the  railing  on  the  top  of 
the  vehicle,  and,  consequently,  rattled  about  from 
side  to  side,  every  time  it  inclined  more  one  way 
than  the  other,  in  a  manner  which  was  perfectly 
distracting  to  the  feelings  of  all  its  inmates,  but 
more  particularly  so  to  those  of  the  owners  of 
the  said  kitchen  apparatus,  whose  fears  for  the 
safety  of  the  precious  articles  were  constant  and 
overpowering.     They  were  also  conveying  their 
whole  stock  of  furniture,  for  they  were  set- 
tlers, returning  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
**  squat "  in  the  West,  and  all  their  property  of 
all  kinds  accompanied  them  wherever  they  went. 
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So  that,  what  with  their  luggage,  and  that  of  the 
other  passengers,  the  board  behind  the  caniaje 
was  piled  up  with  a  mountain  of  boxes,  nwrij 
as  large  as  itself,  and  which  any  one  not  accnt* 
tomed  to  travelling  in  the  States,  and  not  awsR 
what  a  stupendous  weight  the&e  vehicles  »iil 
sometimes  convey  without  breaking  down,  wouli 
have  said  never  could  have  been  drawn  by  font 
horses,  nor  supported  without  the  springs  of  tlw 
carriage  being  at  once  destroyed. 

After  a  period  of  silence,  interrupted  onlr  hf 
occasional  murmurs  of  "  It's  everlasttn"  coW,  I 
expect ! — We're  oncommon  throng  here ! — ^MtL 
how  them  kettles  is  shocked  t  —  Miss,  yonll 
move  your  arm  some,  if  you  please ;  I'm  jnsi 
schrumped  up  like  hocus ! — That's  an  almifrhtj 
clever  house  that,  ain't  it? — Well,  we'll  hzn 
culd  weather  early  this  fall,  I  guess,"  the  sulky 
taciturnity  of  the  party  begaji  to  dis8i|)ate  a 
little,  and  a  more  sociable  ilisposition  to  masi' 
fest  itself.  The  storekeeper  and  his  wife  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  labourer  and  his  wife; 
and  the  former,  being  a  teetotaller  hiuLself,  W 
gan  to  give  the  latter  a  very  edifying  lectart' 
upon  the  advantages  of  temperance. 

"  Well !  there's  no  good  to  be  got  froa 
spirits,  I  tell  you.     Keep  out  of  the  way  rf 
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drink,  and  you'll  be  sure  enough  to  get  along. 
I  never  suffer  a  drop  of  anythin'  stronger  than 
WBtter  to  enter  my  house,  I  expect — not  tea,  nur 
coffee)  nur  wine,  nur  any  of  them  are  things, 
'cept  'tis  milk  for  the  children.  Considerable  of 
that,  to  be  sure ;  and  yet,  ye  see,  they're  dread- 
ful healthy  babbies." 

It  was  wonderful  that  they  were,  considering 
that  their  whole  time  seemed  to  be  occupied  in 
eating  apples  and  gingerbread,  which  is,  by  the 
bye,  the  continual  employment  of  the  children  in 
the  States,  when  not  at  regular  meals.  From 
the  earliest  age,  they  are  stuffed  with  fruits  of 
all  kinds ;  even  babies  of  a  few  months  old  are 
allowed  to  suck  peaches,  often  so  unripe  as  to 
require  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  like  apples. 

The  labourer's  wife  here  declared  that  her 
husband  never  indulged  in  the  use  of  liquor; 
and  they  couldn't  afford  spirits,  even  if  they 
wished  it,  for  the  long  journey  they  had  taken 
had  used  up  nearly  all  their  dollars. 

"  Well !  you've  travelled  some,"  returned  the 
other ;  '*  and  it'll  be  somethin'  to  talk  over,  next 
fall;  and  then,  no  doubt,  it's  taught  you  and 
your  wife  considerable.  You  knows  more  now, 
than  you  did  before  you'd  travelled  any.  You'll 
never  be  for  going  west  agin,  I  expect !" 
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"  No,  I'll  jist  stay't  home  over  neit  faU." 

At  a  place  called  Brookfield,  the  gtorekeepei 
and  his  wife  and  children  got  out ;  and,  befon 
the  other  passengers  had  time  cTen  to  stnub 
their  legs,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  theifl- 
crease  of  room,  there  stepped  into  the  Tehicle, 
in  their  stead,  a  dirty  Irishwoman,  a  tnnktU 
girl,  with  a  baby,  which  kept  op,  with  poor 
Julia's  puny  infant,  a  concert  of  screams  tbtf 
almost  distracted  Sydney — and  a  very  fat  bbek 
woman. 

"  You  come  from  long  way,  I  guess !"  suJ 
the  smart  young  lady  in  the  millinery  line,  ai' 
dressing  Sydney,  at  length.  *'  Yon  are  from 
the  old  country,  actilly  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  my  country  is  Gngland." 

"  Well,  I  must  go  'cross  watter  my  own  selt 
I  tell  you.  I  can't  be  satisfied  no  ways  ebr. 
I'm  considerable  fond  of  travelling;  that's  a  het.' 

"  Then  you  can't  do  better  than  go  to  Knp 
land — it's  a  country  well  worth  seeing." 

"  I  guess  I'll  embark." 

There  was  a  short  panse.  At  length,  tbe 
same  young  lady  said  again, 

"And  how  do  your  folks  like  oar  OAtiM? 
Tliey  ain't  no  ways  hurried  to  get  back  ham 
agin,  when  once  they're  out  here,  I  ealoukw." 
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Sydney  inyolantarily  sighed.  ''  Some  do  find 
fheir  way  l>ack  again,  notwithstanding — ^those 
who  haye  the  means.  Home  is  home,  you  know, 
every  where." 

•*  WeU,  I  expect  so." 

*'  Ay !  there's  nothing  like  home,  and  that's 
throe!"  exclaimed  the  Irishwoman,  her  heart 
warming  at  the  discovery  of  one  from  the  '  old 
eoimtiy;'  ^'my  husband  and  I  has  been  here 
these  ten  years,  and  we's  laid  by  a  small  trifle^ 
and  we  means  to  go  back  to  our  own  Ballina- 
ihallynasloebog  —  that's  the  name  of  our  old 
place — ^before  next  fall.  There  ain't  nothing 
like  comfort  here ;  they  all  spends  their  money, 
and  don't  think  of  laying  by  nothing !  They 
mnst  always  be  travelling  and  going;  them  as 
hasn't  'most  bread  to  eat  at  home — still  they'll 
dress  quite  fine  and  genteel,  and  go  'bout  countiy 
like  the  folks  as  is  asy  I  There  ain't  no  quiet 
nor  comfort  here." 

She  knew  not  what  a  reproof  she  was  con- 
veying to  her  own  countryman.  Sydney  turned 
avray,  and  remained  silent. 

"Have  you  catholics  considerable  in  your 
country,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  milliner,  who  seemed 
to  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

**  Not  80  many  in  our  countiy ;  but  in  that 
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lady's  country,"  pointing  to  tlie  Irishwfrtnaii, 
(for  in  the  States  all  females  are  called  ladiei) 
there  are  a  good  many. — Are  not  yon  a  catbolir, 
ma'am  ?"  he  inquired,  addressing  her. 

"  I  don't  over  much  know,"  was  the  rt^jly. 
"  I'haven't  been  to  no  church  since  I  corned  to 
this  country,  and  I  won't  go  to  none  till  I  pU 
hack  to  my  own." 

"  There's  a  many  of  that  are  class  that  does 
80,"  observed  the  milliner,  contemptuoualy: 
"  can't  go  to  their  own  church,  won't  go  to  W 
other.  There's  a  most  ugly  feelin  among  "em,  i 
tell  you  —  an  everlastin'  ugly  feelin!  But  it 
ain't  right,  no  ways." 

"  It  is  right,  marm,"  retorted  the  Imbvomu. 
"  I'm  sure  they  can't  do  us  no  good  H-hatherer 
in  your  churches;  they  never  knows  the  text, 
nor  the  sarrain,  nor  the  nothing,  for  I've  atkad 
them.  They  just  goes  to  show  their  fine  Iwd- 
nets,  and  that's  all." 

"  Well,  mem,  when  you  go  to  yonr  cliuitlics, 
do  you  remember  all  you  hear,  actilly  ?" 

"Yes,  marm,  I  do — every  blessed  word!" 

"  Well,  that  ain't  so,  I  expect." 

Here,  as  there  appeared  symptoms  of  ta  ap- 
proaching quarrel  between  the  ladies,  Srdner, 
not  thinking  it  desirable  that  they  should  pn>- 
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oeed  to  blows  in  such  close  quarters,  endeavoured 
to  create  a  diversion  by  making  some  remark  to 
die  fat  black  woman  beside  him,  who  appeared 
to  be  suffering  agonies  from  the  jolting  of  the 
stage.  This  individual  had  on  a  white  linen 
doth,  fastened  round  her  head,  over  which  was 
a  silk  bonnet  of  the  brightest  possible  rose-colour ; 
it  being  the  invariable  custom  of  negroes  to 
ohoose  the  gayest,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
hues  in  their  dress.  ''  Is  this  your  first  journey 
this  way,  ma'am  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  expect  it  is,  sir." 

**  I'm  afraid  you  ride  oneasy,  mem  ?"  said  the 
little  milliner,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear ;  ^^  the 
itage  jolts  considerable.  Where  does  it  pain 
^ou  ?" 

"  In  my  side,  mem — dreadful !  I've  never 
travelled  any  before,  and  I'm  shocked. . .  .my !' 

"  Do  you  live  in  New  York,  mem  ?" 

**  Yes,  mem,  I  lives  there  some." 

**  It's  a  handsome  city,  York,  I  expect  ?" 

"  Dreadful  handsome,  you  may  depend.  I'd 
rather  cook  ever  so  many  dinners  there  than  be 
shocked  so  everlastin. . .  .ah  !" 

"  Oh !  you  cook  where  you  are,  mem  ?" 

**  Yes,  mem,  I  expect  so." 

••  Here  the  labourer's  wife  addressed  a  re- 
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monstrance  to  Misa  Brag'gshop,  the  little  mi^ 
liner,  upon  tbe  impropriety  of  filling  ber  moaih 
with  pins,  which  sLe  had  a  very  profearioml 
trick  of  doing, 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  ain't  altogether  safe,"  n- 
plied  she  ;  '*  and  I  always  say  I  won't  do  it,  but 
I  disremember  it  agiu,  that's  a  fact,  I  Aefl 
some  the  other  day,  when  I  was  in  one  of  tlm 
locomotives,  and  when  I  woke  I  found  half  t 
dozen  iu  my  mouth,  you  may  depend." 

Julia  hardly  ever  mixed  in  the  conversatin 
when  thrown  in  this  way  with  the  people  of  tht 
country ;  her  pride  had  heen  forced  to  submit  t* 
many  things,  but  she  never  cotild  bring  herself  t# 
converse  with  them  voluntarily,  as  Sydney  did. 
Ou  the  present  occasion,  she  had  enough  to  doi« 
attend  to  her  poor  infant,  and  by  inceasaBt 
rocking,  which  was  no  easy  matter  in  such  i 
quarters,  to  endeavour  to  still  its  cries.  Tht 
perspiration  streamed  down  her  face  with  hw 
exertions,  but  scarcely  any  one  perceived  it,  anJ 
Julia  had  great  powers  of  endurance.  Alas!  it 
was  so  long  since  she  had  known  any  tbin^  l>Qt 
suffering ! 

They  had  another  long  and  trying  journey  to 
perform  the  next  day,  for  the  intelligence  thn 
collected  at  N^orthampton  made  them  detemnne 
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to  proceed  to  Pittsfield.  And  it  was  with  a 
feeling  almost  amounting  to  despair,  that  poor 
Julia  again  scrambled  into  the  stage  the  next 
raoming  with  her  pining  infant,  feeling  giddy 
and  sick  from  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  she  had 
undergone  during  the  night,  for  her  hahy  had 
hardly  slept  at  all.  Portunately,  there  were  at 
first  but  three  persons  in  it — a  pretty  pleasing 
yoimg  woman,  her  husband,  and  little  girl ;  and 
the  former  expressed  pity  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  infant,  in  a  way  which  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  its  motlier.  It  was  all  that  mother  could  do 
indeed,  to  prevent  its  brains  from  being  knocked 

Et,  such  was  the  pitching  and  bumping  of  the 
The  road  between  Northampton,  a  most  lovely 
ice,  and  Pittsfield,  is  inconceivably  beautiful, 
•Bd  wild  to  the  greatest  degree  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  in  more  than  ordinary 
beauty,  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  sumach,  and 
otlier  trees  of  an  American  soil,  being  gorgeous 
and  brilliant  to  a  degree,  of  which  no  painting 
can  convey  the  slightest  idea.  But  poor  Julia 
was  too  anxious  and  miserable  to  he  able  to 
notice  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding. scene,  al- 
though Sydney  kept  continually  inviting  her  at- 
tention to  it.     The  sight  of  a  new  country  had 
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always  a  cheering  effect  upon  hie  spirits,  and  W 
felt  an  indescribable  longing  to  take  up  bU  abode 
in  some  one  of  tbe  lovely  and  romantic  fpoto 
they  passed.  Bnt  Julia  sat  in  a  state  of  nasen 
not  to  be  described.  If  she  had  a  weakness,  it 
was  that  of  fear  in  a  carriage  ;  she  never  felt  tke 
smallest  apprehension  on  a  railroad,  bat  tbe  nmit, 
or  rather  the  precipices  they  call  road;»,  io  tb* 
States,  are  so  inconceivably  bad,  and  tbe  bono, 
four  in  band,  are  driven  at  such  a  fiirioos  nte^ 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  peril  to  tmst  ont^ 
self  in  one  of  these  stages. 

It  is  indeed  a  marvel  how  any  machines  coift* 
posed  of  mere  wood  and  iron  cau  endanj,  oftei 
heavily  laden  too,  the  bumping  and  pitching,  fint 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other — the  scrsfilg 
against  banks,  and  rattling  nitii  a  thnndernf 
noise  down  hills  and  over  rocks,  which  is  ti* 
system  of  driving  in  America.  TImt  they  di 
not  come  to  pieces  the  very  first  half  honr  it 
positively  a  natural  phenomenon  ;  but  thin  is  rm 
certain,  that  never  was  coach,  waggon,  or  vehicle 
of  any  kind  constructed  in  England  that  Timid 
bear  it !  The  way  too  in  which  they  drive  ihcii 
horses  is  positively  shocking  !  Tliey  think  no- 
thing of  taking  on  the  same  horses  three  or  few 
stages,  often  more  than  forty  miles ;  and  daring 
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the  journey,  they  give  them  nothing  but  water, 
of  which,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  drink 
plentifully  whenever  they  stop. 

The  road  from  Northampton  to  Fittsfield  is 
peculiarly  bad,  though  there  are  many  far  worse 
in  the  States;  and  poor  Julia,  who  had  never 
been  able  (in  spite  of  her  long  experience  of 
American  travelling)  to  get  over  her  fears,  and 
now  felt  them  doubly  on  account  of  her  infant, 
sat  in  a  perfect  state  of  agony,  as  she  was  thrown 
from  side  to  side  with  the  rest  like  a  parcel  of 
shaken  tea !  Every  instant  the  scenery  became 
more  lovely — streams  flowing  in  all  directions^ 
now  breaking  with  noise  and  foam  over  pic- 
turesque rocks,  now  winding  silently  along,  half 
concealed  by  the  thick  and  many  coloured  fo- 
liage which  overshadowed  them.  But  Julia 
could  not  gaze  at  the  beauty  of  the  prospect, 

m 

when  she  found  herself  dashing  at  a  hand-gallop 
down  a  steep  mountain,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
a  precipice  which  would  be  certain  destruction  if 
the  horses  should  make  the  least  swerve  or  false 
step ;  or  tumbling  and  pitching  about  in  a  road 
full  of  rocks  J  over  which  the  wheels  scraped,  and 
creaked,  and  bumped  to  the  imminent  danger 
every  moment  of  upsetting  the  stage !  Yet  this 
is  nothing  unusual ;  it  is  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  American  roads ! 
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To  add  to  Julia's  horror,  their  driret  wu  ■ 
wild,  hamm-Bcarum  sort  of  youth,  who  aeenwd 
to  take  peculiar  pleasure  iu  frighteaiiif;  iW 
women  ;  and  who,  whenever  he  had  a  steep  hill 
before  him,  always  •got  off  the  box,  learinf  tk 
poor  jaded  horsea  to  drag  up  the  stage  as  tig 
best  could,  and  every  now  and  then  calling  to 
tliein  to  stop  and  rest  a  few  moments,  tboofrii 
they  could  scarcely,  with  all  their  eflbrts,  gtt  tit 
carriage  in  motion  again  after  they  had  donrn. 
It  never  seemed  to  enter  his  brain,  tlial  if  the 
poor  animals  were  to  slip  or  to  jtb  in  the  Imt, 
the  whole  coneeru  would  infallibly  go  to  pe^ 
dition  at  once. 

"  Well !  do  you  j  ist  mean  to  kill  us  all  ?  "  in- 
quired the  young  woman,  as  he  came  to  th«ni)e 
of  the  carriage  to  see  how  the  females  bore  it ; 
"  I'm  shooked  like  hocus,  I  tell  you.  .  . ." 

"  Well !  I  guess  we'll  get  along  well  enon^' 
he  replied,  with  a  grin ;  and  having  given  one 
long  stare  of  delight  at  Julia,  who^  pole  fece 
and  terrified  looks  plainly  shewed  that  she  m 
any  thing  but  at  ease,  he  seized  hold  of  the  reinii 
jumped  up  on  the  box  with  a  bump  that  in84le  the 
vehicle  rattle  and  creak  again,  and  off  fae  Kt 
once  more  over  rocks,  down  precipices,  up  bi!k 
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whilst  the  mud  flew  about  like  water  out  of  a 
thindled  mop. 

At  Peru,  they  stopped  to  take  in  more  pas- 
sengers, and  then  the  stage  became  as  crowded 
as  the  day  before ;  whilst  poor  Julia  sank  back 
with  her  infant  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion 
and  patient  endurance.     Howeyer, 

**  Thne  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  nmgkest  day/' 

as  Shakespeare  says ;  and  this  ^  roughest '  of  all 
days  at  length  had  an  end.  And  when  they  ar- 
rired  at  Pittsfield,  and  were  shewn  by  a  good- 
natured  mulatto  into  a  tiny  room,  containing  no- 
thing but  a  stoye,  a  table,  and  two  chairs,  and 
J^olia  had  time  to  attend  to  her  poor  infant,  which 
seemed  that  eyening  to  be  a  little  easier,  she 
did  indeed  feel  the  luxury  of  repose  after  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety  such  as  she  had  undergone. 
Her  hopes,  too,  were  raised  by  what  her  hus- 
band had  learned  at  this  place.  He  appeared 
to  haye  at  length  obtained  positive  intelligence 
ef  the  object  of  their  search  ;  and  it  did  seom  as 
though  it  were  now  on  the  eve  of  being  success- 
ful. Oh !  that  it  might  be  so ! . . . .  that  object 
gained,  all  else  would  be  easy .... 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Tbe  ora.nge  tioU  that  gild  Uw  giveneit  bongk. 

QUUtBrnM. 

AImI  Um  wbj  u  wevitome  and  loof. 

TtBo  GMiteMM  »f  Ftn 

and  leapl,  aud  flew,  uiid  tlnunrt^d  to  ar 

CaiUa  of  ImUUt*. 

One  fine,  bright  Sunday  momiug,  when  tlw 
sun  u'as  shining  without  a  cloud  on  the  beaati- 
ful  and  romantic  scenery  around,  and  lighting  np 
the  trees  of  that  lovely  region  with  the  thousuid 
dazzling  hues  which  are  as  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  beheld  them,  as  the  deep  green 
hue  of  the  eternal  and  solemn  Niagara — a  couple 
of  individuals  might  be  seen  wending  their  "t 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Ke» 
Lebanon.  They  walked  but  slowly,  and  witl 
painful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  for  sh* 
had  come  far  on  foot  the  previous  day,  and,  at 
though  it  was  still  early,  she  had  waited  two 
miles  and  a  half  that  morning  already.  As  they 
entered  the  village,  they  paused  ;  but,  perceimg 
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persons  at  some  distance,  they  again  advanced, 
and  soon  reached  a  large  building,  which  looked 
like  one  of  the  houses,  only  the  roof  was  rounded 
off,  not  slanted.  This  building  had  two  large 
doors  of  entrance,  on  one  of  which  was  written, 
'  Males  ; '  on  the  other,  '  Females  ; '  and,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  these  doors  were  open, 
for  it  was  the  hour  of  the  Shakers'  service,  and 
this  was  their  church,  or  meeting-bouse.  As 
Sydney  and  Julia  arrived  opposite  the  building, 
a  number  of  the  common  waggons  or  carts  of  the 
country  appeared,  ia  which  were  rows  of  chairs, 
principally  filled  by  women;  but  a  man  sat  in 
front  of  each,  who  acted  as  driver.  The  dress  of 
both  men  and  women  much  resembled  that  of 
the  Quakers,  or  Friends.  The  brethren  wore 
broad-hiiramed  hats,  and  coats  of  the  peculiar 
shape  that  Quakers  adopt ;  but  their  hair  was 
quite  long  behind,  and  combed  straight  down, 
giving  them  a  singular  and  puritanical  appearance. 
Observing  that  strangers  of  all  kinds  were 
freely  entering  the  church,  Sydney  and  bis  wife 
did  Fo  likewise,  though  they  were  forced  to  go 
in  at  separate  doors.  Benches  were  provided 
for  the  spectators,  of  whom  there  were  a  great 
number,  and  amongst  these  the  two  new  comers 
took  their  seats,  whilst  the  Shakers  themselves 

VOL.  III.  R 
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placing  himself  in  the  window,  so  as  to  be  seen 
eqnally  by  both  brethren  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
by  the  spectators,  proceeded  to  address  them  — 
not  without  great  hesitation,  and  long  pauses 
between  each  sentence,  and  sometimes  between 
each  word.  The  substance  of  his  discourse  might 
be  something  as  follows :— - 

"  Dear  brethren  and  Sisters, — ^We  are  here 
met-— once  again — in  this  place — to  worship 
God ! — (a  pause) — And  it  is  a  very  great  privi- 
lege— to  be  so  met — (another  pause)— -Let  us, 
therefore,  in  heart  and  soul  rejoice — and  be 
thankful — ^for  this  great  privilege — (a  very  long 
fmaae). 

**  Brethren  and  Sisters, — Ours  is  the  true— 
the  true  faith — and  we  must  feel  it  a  great  pri- 
vilege— ^that  we  have  been  called  to  separate 
mtrselves  from  the  ways  of  the  old  Adam. — (a 
▼eiy  long  pause)."  And  the  old  man  retreated 
behind  his  companions. 

This,  only  at  greater  length,  was  the  chief 
sense  of  what  he  said,  uttered  with  much  ap- 
parent devotion.  Others  followed  him,  and 
their  addresses  were  nearly  to  the  same  effect, 
delivered  with  great  seriousness  and  simplicity 
at  manner,  but  certainly  containing  no  spiritual 
instruction,  nor  practical  morality.     They  had 
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the  I  pearance  altogether  of  being  ignorant  aod  I 
illiterate  men,  but  earnest  and  sincere  in  tlitl 
convictions  they  expressed.  At  length,  a  mil  I 
of  very  venemhle  nnnearance  advanced  neailf  I 
to  the  sp(  3,  and  addressing  them,  I 

Bjioke  as  ^ 

"  Breth  , — ^We  are  here  met  W 

worehip  G  angh  at  our  exercisO^j 

and  think  th  in  your   hearts;  balj 

whatever  ye  thin;     .  them,  we  beliere  ana^ 

know  that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
that  His  spirit  is  among  us,  and  moveth  as  to  do 
these  things,  and  perform  these  exercises. 

"  Brethren  and  Sisters, — Ye  may  despise  as 
for  our  belief;  but  unless  ye  become  such  as 
\vc  arC' — unless  ye  forsake  the  lusts  of  the  evt 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and 
walk  as  new  creatures,  ye  will  never  find  peaw 
to  your  souls.  Ye  are  requested  not  to  whisper 
— to  make  any  noise,  nor  to  laugh  at  our  eier- 
cises.  Ye  need  not  either  stand  upon  tk 
benches ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  that." 

Having  said  this  in  a  very  solemn  and  imprt^- 
sive  manner,  and  with  an  air  of  deep  convictioTi, 
which  could  not  have  been  assumed,  he  slowk 
retired,  and  resumed  his  place  amongst  bi< 
brethren. 
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When  the  first  Shaker  had  begun  to  deliver 
bis  address,  one  or  two  of  the  women,  who  had 
before  been  quiet,  began  to  twitch  their  heads 
with  violent  jerks,  as  though  they  had  been  at- 
tacked with  some  sudden  spasm.  At  first,  this 
was  done  moderately,  and  only  at  intervals  of 
about  two  minutes ;  but,  in  a  little  while,  the 
jerks  increased  wonderfully,  and  became  more 
frequent.  Others,  too,  as  though  affected  by 
sympathy,  began  to  twitch  and  wriggle  about— 
others,  to  see-saw  themselves  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards  as  they  stood.  One  woman  tossed 
her  head  about  every  instant,  much  in  the  man- 
ner that  a  horse  would  do,  which  is  tormented 
by  one  of  the  worst  species  of  horse-fly.  The 
men  were  more  quiet ;  some  of  them,  however, 
worked  a  good  deal  with  their  hands.  But 
when  the  elders  had  finished  their  addresses,  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  scene  com- 
menced. 

First,  the  brethren  all  took  ofi*  their  coats, 
and  hung  them  up  on  pegs  around  the  wall,  re- 
maining in  their  shirts  and  waistcoats.  Then, 
both  men  and  women,  forming  in  rows,  began 
to  dance  forward  with  a  kind  of  measured  step, 
a  figure  much  resembling  what  in  quadrilles  is 
called  the  et^,  advancing  to  the  windows,  and 
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then  turniug  round,  and  coming  back  again 
towards  the  spectators,  nith  a  bop  and  rtepflf 
the  most  Eing;ular  description.  This  wbs 
in  time  to  the  singing  of  about  twenty  or  (bajtf 
older  or  more  iufinu  Shakers  of  both  sexes, 
formed  a  kind  of  oblong  square  in  the  middle  rf 
the  room,  shaking  their  heads  and  arms  violent^ 
ae  they  sang.  The  Toices  were  powerful  and 
clear,  and  not  unmelodioug,  and  some  of 
airs  almost  pretty,  hut  they  did  not  iu  the  kttt 
resemhle  sacred  music. 

"When  they  had  danced  this  figure 
time,  they  stopped,  and  there  was  a 
few  moments,  in  order  to  take  breath 
which  the  jerks,  and  twitches,  and 
movements  of  all  kinds,  increased  to  an 
extent.  They  then  formed  into  kinds 
ving  circles,  one  circle  going  round  the 
way,  whilst  another  went  round  it  anotherl 
circle  within  circle,  all  moring  different  iraj^_ 
and  yet  all  with  the  greatest  order  and  regnlarilT, 
like  a  number  of  revolving  wheels  set  in  motica 
by  some  hidden  agency.  And  now  tho^. 
and  convulsions  became  positively  awfol 
jumped  along,  hardly  ever  seeming  to 
the  floor ;  others  threw  about  their  faeadi 
bodies  as  as  if  they  were  frantic;   and 
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agun  tossed  their  anns  wildly  on  higb,  whirling 
them  round  their  heads,  to  the  imminent  peril,  as 
It  appeared  to  Julia,  of  those  near  them.    Some 
kept  pirouetting  like  teetotums ;  whilst  others 
again  bent  them3elYe8  nearly  double,  and  kicked 
up  behind,  and  skipped  up  and  down  in  a  way  that 
was  perfectly  marvellous  to  behold,  and  of  which 
no  description  can  give  more  than  a  yery  faint 
idea.     The  perspiration  streamed  down  their 
feu^eSy  with  the  violence  of  their  exertions — ^their 
features  were  convulsed — ^their  sinews  strained 
to  the  utmost — and  their  nerves  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.     It  seemed 
literally  as  though  a  spirit  were  tearing  them, 
and  constraining  them  to  perform  these  asto- 
nishmg  feats.     About  every  five  minutes,  there 
^was  a  pause,  which  was  indeed  highly  necessary, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
inspire  them,  and  make  them  almost  insensible 
to  &tigue,  more  than  a  certain  degree,  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  bear.     After  every  pause,  a 
fresh  air  was  sung,  and  then  these  violent  agita- 
tions recommenced.     During  the   intervals  of 
rest,  the  twitching,  jerking,  and  shaking  were 
terrific.     Ifothing  was  visible  but  one  general 
mass  of  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  waving  about  in 
all  directions — the  whole  room  was  in  motion — 
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one  vast  shaking  mass.  Heads  were  twijia! 
quite  round  ;  heels  were  seen  where  heads  sfaodd 
he  ;  and  one  or  two  women  very  nearly  fell  <m 
the  floor,  from  the  violence  of  their  conTolai 
Their  fingers  worked  with  a  rapidity  that  seei 
supernatural.  Some  appeared  to  be  gw^ 
through  the  form  of  stitching  and  gewtng; 
whilst  othei-s  might  have  been  torning  Uu 
handle  of  an  organ.  Once,  after  one  of  tliM 
dances,  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  when  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  paiWi 
and  take  breath,  they  all  began  to  etamp  apoo 
the  floor  with  their  whole  mig:ht,  as  thou^ 
they  would  stamp  the  spirit  oat  by  main  fow 
—  the  roof  actually  rang  with  the  din.  It 
was,  indeed,  altogether  a  moet  wonderful  exhi* 
bition. 

After  a  time,  when  it  seemed  as  if  hoiBU 
strength  could  bear  no  more,  there  was  a  paiw, 
and  they  all  knelt  down ;  and  wriggling,  ebak* 
ing,  brandishing  their  arms  on  high,  and  twist* 
ing  their  bodies  into  every  variety  of  shape,  tbef 
sang  another  song,  kneeling;  after  which  sa> 
ceeded  a  very  few  moments  of  mental  praya; 
and  this  was  the  only  time  during  the  whole  so^ 
vice  that  they  joined  (apparently,  at  least)  in  lo 
act  of  supplication  to  the  Divine  Being.     Tb^ 
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object  to  praying,  excepting  very  rarely,  on 
the  score  that  our  Saviour  enjoined  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  make  long  prayers,  like  the  Pha- 
risees— overlooking  entirely,  it  M'ould  seem,  the 
number  of  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
positive  necessity  of  earnest  and  unceasing 
prayer. 

After  this,  there  was  more  pirouetting,  and 
twitching,  and  convulsions;  and  then  they  once 
more  fonned  themselves'  into  the  shape  of  the 
angle  ^,  and,  without  any  signal  that  was  visi- 
ble, separated.  The  men  went  wriggling,  shak- 
ing, and  kicking,  to  put  on  their  coats,  and  the 
women  their  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  the  meet- 
ing broke  up. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  tenets  of  this  moat 
extraordinary  sect.  Many  of  them  I  do  not 
even  pretend  to  understand  ;  some  are  of  a  kind 
hardly  fit  for  description  ;  and  others,  again,  are 
to  my  mind  too  shocking  to  be  mentioned.  Ac- 
counts of  their  doctrines  have  been  published, 
together  with  the  proofs  and  arguments  on  which 
they  found  them ;  and  to  these  I  refer  such  of 
my  readers  as  may  have  any  curiosity  to  know 
on  what  principles  they  justify  (for  they  do  jus- 
h5 
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tiiy)  their  singular  and  —  to  tiB  —  otteriy  voMt- 
countable  mode  of  'norsbip.  A  few  pAitieolaii, 
however,  respecting  their  habits,  rules  of  go»m* 
ment,  and  manners  of  life,  mav  not  be 
wholly  uninteresting. 

They  live  together  in  families  (as  they  nE 
them),  consisting  some  of  a  hundred,  somerfi 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  some  even  of  a  bmiM 
and  fifty  in  one  house.  The  brethren  and 
eat  at  separate  tables  ;  and  the  latter  perfotnal 
the  household  work — the  cooking,  washing,  is. 
&c. ;  whilst  the  brethren  cut  the  wood,  tend  tk 
cattle,  cultivate  the  soil,  and,  in  short,  periotn 
all  the  more  laborious  offices.  No  piuushoMrt 
is  ever  inflicted  for  infringement  upon  their  nl«; 
reprimand  of  a  gentle  nature  is  all  they  tanpkif 
and  if  tliis  does  not  answer,  and  the  ofleUti 
repeated  frequently,  expulsion  from  the  oomiN 
nity  is  the  result.  Instances  of  intempoiM 
have  been  known,  but  reproof  and 
have  been  all  they  have  called  forth,  and,  in 
instances,  have  been  found  sufficient.  ThecUii 
management  of  their  funds,  which  are  in 
mon,  rests  with  the  elders  and  superiors,  whtt 
give  their  advice  upon  all  points  affecting  tlw 
community  in  general,  but  do  not  mediDc  with 
the  more  private  concerns  of  each  individual.  U 
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there  is  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold,  their 
opinion  is  asked  and  abided  by.  Each  member 
is  proyided  liberally  with  every  thing  he  or  she 
can  require.  On  one  occasion,  two  of  the  sisters 
being  out  of  health,  the  seaside  was  recommended 
far  them,  and  they  were  sent  there  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  brethren,  with  money  sufficient 
to  provide  them  with  every  comfort ;  and  they 
did  not  return  until  they  were  perfectly  cured. 
Some  of  the  brethren  profess  to  understand  me- 
dicine, and  prescribe  for  the  others ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  no  surgeon  among  them  at  New 
Xjebanon.  They  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  cheerful  and  happy. 
The  particular  settlement  of  them  at  New  Le* 
banon  (for  there  are  many  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  States)  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
land  ;  they  are  believed  to  be  very  rich ;  and  this 
belief  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  their 
houses,  stores,  outbuildings,  &c,.  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  exceedingly  well-built,  and  in  excellent  re- 
pair. And  they  are  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  look  at,  being  all  painted  either  yellow  or  red. 
They  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  on  the  outside, 
as  well  as  inside ;  and,  indeed,  cleanliness,  which 
they  carry  to  a  perfection  that  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  seems  to 
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be  one  of  the  virtaes  they  most  cultivate    Thl 
floor  of  their  church  is  so  clean,  that  one  uii^U 
eat  oft*  it ;  and  so  great  a  horror  have  they  of 
being  polluted  by  the  least  particle  of  dirt,  tl 
if  the  roads  sliould  chance  to  be  wet  or  maiij 
on  the  Sunday,  they  very  often  will  not  gD 
church  at  all,  and  prefer  to  shake  at  home,  ratba 
than  run  the  risk  of  leaving  the  print  of  fod 
marks  on  its  spotless  floor.      They  are  eqnil^ 
particular  about   the  interior  of  their  lionsa 
which  are  very  comfortably   fitted  up.     Tba 
linen  is  as  white  as  snow ;  and  tliey  have  such 
horror  of  wearing  or  marking  their  tloORi,  tin 
the  luxurious  rocking-chairs  they  use,  are 
by  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance, 
present  always,  whilst  in  the  act  of  rocking, 
flat  surface,  instead  of  a  sharp  angle  to  the  ficM 
The  houses  are  scattered  about  on  each  ade  < 
the  road,  and,  from  a  little  distance,  make 
very  picturesque  appearance.     They  arc  of  di 
ferent  sizes,  but  some  very  large,  and  able  to  ii 
commodate  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  at 
hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

They  find  the  most  profitable  employment  tb 
can  follow  in  this  settlement  is  that  of 
garden-seeds  for  sale.  This  is  a  pennaaei 
occupation,  and  none  are  able  to  compete  wit 
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them  in  it,  because  they  have  always  plenty  of 
people  to  succeed  each  other  in  case  of  illness, 
death,  or  any  other  contingency :  thus  the  con- 
oem  is  neyer  neglected,  nor  suffered  to  fall  to 
the  ground  for  want  of  hands.  They  supply  the 
country  with  seeds  for  miles  round,  and  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  the  business.  They  also 
construct  numbers  of  articles,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  for  sale ;  and  the  women  keep  their 
stores  constantly  supplied  with  fancy  articles, 
and  bonnets  of  the  peculiar  yankee  cut,  which 
are  generally  rapidly  disposed  of. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  they  object 
to  marriage,  this  being  well  known  to  all  who 
have  oyer  heard  of  their  sect  at  all.  They  do 
not  refuse,  however,  to  receive  married  persons 
into  their  own  community ;  but,  on  joining  it, 
a  husband  and  wife  must  separate  from  each 
other,  and  possibly,  though  not  necessarily,  live 
in  different  houses.  They  may  converse  together 
without  restriction  during  their  various  occupa* 
tions ;  but  the  cherishing  or  indulgence  of  any 
strong  affection  between  them  is  rather  discou- 
raged, the  object  of  the  community  being,  that 
its  members  should  live  together  in  harmony  and 
brotherly  love,  striving  to  assist  and  serve  each 
other  as  much  as  possible,  and  help  those  who 
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are  in  distress,  but  that  they  should  not  entenus 
any  strong  preference  or  regard  for  any  p«ni- 
cular  individual.  If  a  married  couple  Uionld 
joia  them,  who  happen  to  have  children,  tbrrdo 
not  object  to  receive  the  cbildren  also,  upon 
dition,  of  course,  that  they  shall  be  bron^t  ^ 
in  their  ovra  peculiar  faith;  and  the  pareotcui 
encouraged  to  treat  them  vnth  great  Idiidlie^ 
and  to  give  them  as  much  good  advice  as  yo»' 
ble.  They  believe  that  their  sect  will  incieMl 
by  slow  degrees,  until  the  whole  world,  litTTiig 
become  Shakers,  will  object  to  Diarringe,  andtbA 
very  possibly  this  will  be  the  way  in  whidi  it 
will  end ;  but  they  admit  that  it  will  prob^ 
be  a  long  time  first ! 

There  is  little  or  no  compulsion  among  ; 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  require  it ;  they  atta4 
to  their  laws  and  regulations,  and  submit  to 
sacrifices  and  self-denial  enjoined  by  their  pc 
liar  tenets  without  apparent  difficulty  ;  and  tl 
lives  are  said  to  be  in  general  a»  po^re  and  blsiM' 
less  as  their  profession.  They  bear  an  exo 
name  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  the  cfr 
riosity  and  wonder  excited  by  tbeir  strange 
of  worship  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impoan 
hie  for  any  instance  of  gross  dereliction  to 
unnoticed.     They  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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and  frequently  give  awaj  money  in  charity.  If 
any  one  of  their  body  wish  to  leaye  them,  and 
have  conformed  tolerably  well  to  their  rules 
daring  his  stay,  they  almost  invariably  give  him 
as  much  money  as  he  brought  with  him  when  he 
joined  them,  although  he  has  no  right  whateyer 
by  agreement  to  come  upon  the  society  for  any 
thing. 

If  a  brother  bring  money  with  him  when  he 
enter  the  community,  he  may  at  first  have  it  put 
out  to  interest,  or  keep  it  himself,  or  do  what  he 
pleases  with  it.  If  he  have  debts,  he  must  pay 
them  first ;  after  which  he  may  either  let  the 
money  accumulate,  or  buy  land  with  it,  or  em- 
ploy it  in  any  other  manner  he  chooses.  But, 
after  a  time,  if  he  really  wish  to  become  one  of 
their  fraternity,  and  to  take  up  his  lot  with  them 
for  better  for  worse,  he  is  naturally  willing  to 
devote  what  he  has  to  the  common  benefit,  and 
he  then  signs  an  agreement,  promising  never  to 
oome  upon  the  society  for  any  thing  of  any 
kind. 

It  does  sometimes  happen,  though  not  fre* 
qnently,  that  a  brother  and  sister  become  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  cannot  resist  the  de- 
sire to  leave  the  community  and  marry.  In  such 
a  case,  the  rest  bear  them  no  malice ;  they  say 
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that  those  who  have  not  received  faith  to  dcnf 
themselves  the  things  of  the  flesh,  aiid  to  follow 
the  New  Adam,  as  they  do,  are  better  sepanil* 
from  them.  They  vrisL  to  compel  no  one  to 
follow  their  mode  of  life,  bat  woald  haw  it 
adopted  through  conviction  alone. 

They  lice  to  a  certain  degree  sociably  togelber, 
and,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  d»f 
meet  around  a  stove  in  some  room,  and  coDreiss 
cheerfully  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Their  dairr 
alone  is  well  worth  seeing,  so  scrupuloas  ii  iti 
cleanliness ;  and  the  piles  of  cheeses,  placed  one 
upon  another,  remind  oue  of  a  Cheshire  fann- 
house.  They  make  many  more  than  they  con- 
sume, but  there  are  always  plenty  of  ca&tomen 
for  the  remainder. 

There  is  a  remarkable  air  of  quiet  and  repoM 
about  their  village,  and,  in  general,  their  counte- 
nances are  benevolent  and  pleasing,  though  ihtj- 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  singularly  iffi- 
terate  and  uneducated.  Their  foundress,  an  Eog* 
lishwoman  of  low  extraction,  named  Anue  Lk; 
appointed  before  her  death  the  persons  who  treit 
to  succeed  her  as  elders ;  they  again  appointed 
their  successors,  and  so  it  continues,  whenever 
one  of  the  elders  pays  the  debt  of  nature.  TJpoo 
the  whole,  they  seem  to  be  a  simple-minded  tai 
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hannless  set  of  beings,  much  esteemed  for  their 
charity  and  inoffensiye  manners,  and  whose  lives 
are  innocent  and  beneyolent,  and  totally  free 
from  all  excitement,  save  the  solitary  one  which 
their  peculiar  faith  not  only  justifies,  but  incul- 
cates. 
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And  1  can  kiss  tliv 
And  feel  tlie  love  1 

And  neej)  the  wl 


Healtb  oil  her  dieek,  and  plei 


Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child 

Taming  of  the  Skrtm. 

As  soon  as  this  extraordinary  service,  which 
had  filled  Sydney  and  his  wife  with  the  mwt 
intense  astonishment,  iras  over,  the  former  hnr 
ried  out  of  the  building,  and,  following  the  elder. 
whose  venerable  appearance  we  hare  alreadvde- 
ecribed,  he  earnestly  begged  for  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  him,  which  request  was  readilj 
granted.  A  private  discourse  of  some  duration 
followed,  after  which  Sydney  returned  for  his 
wife,  and   the    trio  then  proceeded   towards  s 
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house  at  some  little  distance,  which  they  entered 
together. 

In  a  few  momentB  more,  Julia  had  pressed 
her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  was  gazing  upon  her 
with  all  that  rapture  of  delight  —  that  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  such  happiness,  which  those  who 
have  suffered  long  from  the  bitterness  of  hope 
deferred,  may  conceive,  though  they  never  can 
describe  it.  It  was  indeed  her  child — her  long 
lost,  long  regretted  darling  —  more  precious, 
dearer  far,  now  she  was  restored,  than  she  had 
even  been  before  her  loss !  And  as  the  mother 
gazed  upon  her,  passing  her  bauds  over  her  face, 
her  head,  her  form,  to  convince  herseK  that  it 
was  no  delusion  —  not  the  mere  phantom  which 
had  so  often  deceived  her  in  her  dreams  —  she 
felt  as  if  all  grief,  all  trial,  all  fear  had  fled  for 
ever !  she  was  strong  now  to  bear  with  all !  , .  . 
Poverty — distress  —  what  were  they  now?  . .  . 
Kothing !  for  she  had  found  her  eliild  !  .  . 

A  short  time  sufficed  to  explain  the  whole. 
The  child's  protector  had  quitted  Washington 
in  consequence  of  heavy  losses  at  play,  aud  the 
failure  of  certain  equivocal  speculations  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged ;  trnd  he  had  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of,  and  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  enjoyment  he  could  from,  the  money  that 
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Sydney  had  entruBted  to  him.  At  first,  it  *a» 
his  intention  to  send  back  the  child  to  her  pa* 
rents ;  but,  when  the  moment  of  parting  from 
her  arrived,  he  found  it  was  more  than  heccaM 
endure,  for  he  was  tenderly  attached  to  her;  and 
he  suddenly  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  take  ho 
with  him.  She  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  iff 
power,  for  she  had  that  yearning  to  retnni  t» 
her  parents,  which  children  sometimes  feel  » 
strongly,  and  twice  she  actually  contriTed  tt 
escape  from  him,  determining  to  beg  her  wj 
back  to  them  ;  but  he  recovered  her  again  aftirt 
few  hours'  search.  And  at  length,  with  the  hooj- 
ancy  and  light-heartednesa  of  a  child,  she  became 
reconciled  to  what  she  could  not  prerent,  anJ 
learnt  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  TarietT  d, 
scenes  through  which  they  passed.  With  tbl 
true  Yankee  idea  of  enjoyment,  which  seeini » 
consist  solely  in  locomotion,  the  American  hal 
travelled  far  and  wide,  had  lived  most  cxtnw 
gantly,  and  had  very  aeon  contrived  to  spend  iB' 
he  had.  At  length,  finding  himself  dtstre^Ml 
for  want  of  means,  and  hearing  of  the  Shaken^ 
community  at  New  Lebanon,  he  had  gone  thenn' 
and,  whether  from  real  conviction,  or  the 
of  an  idle  life  amongst  them,  be  now 
much  disposed  to  join  their  fraternity,  «Bd 
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GOtne  a  Shaker  himself.  He  had  persuaded  these 
9imple-minded  people  that  the  little  girl  who  ac- 
companied him  was  his  own  daughter,  and  he  had 
worked  upon  their  credulity  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  completely  his  dupes,  thereby 
preyenting  them  from  paying  the  least  regard  to 
the  child's  own  story,  which,  had  they  believed 
it,  must  of  course  have  enlightened  them  as  to 
bis  true  character. 

When  confronted  with  Sydney  and  Julia,  and 
reproached,  not  so  much  for  his  treacherous  con-* 
dact  about  the  money,  as  for  the  torturing  anxiety 
he  had  occasioned  the  parents  by  his  abduction 
of  their  child,  he  betrayed  some  signs  of  remorse, 
bnt  stated  in  excuse  that  his  love  for  the  little 
^rl  had  been  so  engrossing,  that  he  actually 
oould  not  bring  himself  to  part  with  her,  and 
that  latterly  he  had  endeavoured  to  hush  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience  by  the  reflection  that 
the  expence  of  her  maintenance  and  education 
would  at  least  be  spared  to  her  family,  and  that 
she  might  lead  a  far  more  virtuous  and  peaceful 
life  among  the  Shakers,  than  she  could  possibly 
do  with  them. 

He  was  condemned  by  the  elders  to  work  out, 
with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  the  half  of  the 
sum  he  owed  to  Sydney,  before  he  should  be 
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received  into  their  community  ;  and  upon  his  do- 
ing this,  depended  his  being-  received  at  all  It 
remained  to  be  proved  nbether  £0  just  a  jndf^ 
ment  would  effect  anj  change  in  his  desin  t» 
join  them. 

The  venerable  Shaker,  having  insisted  on  Sji- 
ney  and  his  wife  taking  some  refreehmeut,  wi4 
much  simplicity  and  friendliness  of  nuunior,  pifr 
seated  the  former  ■with  a  small  sum  of  mowij', 
considenng  it,  he  said,  as  only  part  of  a  jnl 
debt,  which  he  trusted  would  be  one  day  relimirf 
in  full.  And  it  was  thaukfnliy  accepted  b^ 
to  whom  it  was  offered:  bnt  Jnlis  would  hm 
persuaded  him  to  refuse  it,  if  8he  could. 

"Oh,  Sydney!"  she  exclaimed,  "let  uslon»i 
this  place ;  our  child  is  restored  to  us  !  whit  it 
we  want  with  their  money  now  ?  Oar  seaich  il 
over.     Let  us  take  her  home." 

"  But  we  must  live"  returned  Sydney,  i» 
hollow  whisper ;  "  we  must  have  food,  and  i 
must  she,  if  she  is  not  to  starve  before  OM  efjn 
— and  then,  better  we  had  never  foand  her," 

Julia  had  but  one  earnest  desire — to  be  go 
She  had  a  strange  fear  that  she  might  yet  he< 
prived  of  her  child,  and  she  observed,  with  il 
agony  of  apprehension,  of  which  she  herself 
the  unreasonableness,  the  earnc&t  and  proloogd 
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mbrace  with  which  the  man,  who  had  so  long 
toed  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  that  child,  bade 
.er  farewell.  In  a  few  moments  more,  Sydney 
lad  burdened  himself  with  the  chest  which  con- 
ained  his  little  Minny's  clothes — a  welcome 
oad — and,  in  this  humble  trim,  they  set  off  on 
he  road  to  Lebanon  Springs.  But,  oh !  with 
rhat  different  feelings  did  they  retrace  their 
tops,  from  those  they  had  experienced  when 
hey  first  entered  that  picturesque  Tillage.  Then, 
hey  had  hope,  indeed,  to  animate  them  on,  but 
tiixed  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  a  hun- 
Lied  other  painful  feelings;  nowj  all  was  changed ! 
iheir  darling,  so  anxiously  sought  for,  so  long 
est,  was  actually  between  them !  it  was,  indeed, 
the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.' 

And  she  was  so  grown,  so  improved  !  Unlike 
lie  poor  sallow-faced  children  they  had  left  bo- 
und them,  whose  very  spirits  were  crushed  by 
Jl  they  had  endured,  her  cheek  was  firm  and 
ruddy  with  health ;  her  full  eye  sparkled  with 
ill  the  joy  of  her  re-union  with  her  parents,  and 
ler  ringing  laugh, 


Without  any  control 


But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rang  from  her  soul ! 

It  was  so  gladsome,  that  it  did  one  good  to 
iiear  it. 
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It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  that  Tonn;; 
fair  child,  as  she  tripped  along  between  hMj** 
rents,  holding  her  mother's  hand,  and  lieguiBng 
the  tediousness  of  the  way  with  her  innocnt 
prattle,  and  tales  of  many  a  place  where  sieiuJ 
been,  and  many  a  strange  incident  that  bad  !*• 
fallen  her.  And,  as  that  happy  mother  listuwi 
to  her  cherished  Toice,  and  ever  and  anon  stoflpd 
to  imprint  a  kiss  npon  the  little  upturned  chajt^ 
no  sense  of  fatigue  impeded  her  footsteps;  p«ij 
inch  of  the  way  was  welcome,  for  every 
carried  her  further  from  the  man  she  dreaded  fdii 

It  was  a  happier  group  which  titat  eveniiigi 
crouching  round  the  tiny  stove  in  a  miMnI 
place  called  a  bedroom,  at  Lebanon  Spring?,  th 
it  was  when  we  first  introduced  the  Gon 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  at  Philadelplai 
The  poor  haby,  indeed,  which  had  been  left 
hind,  under  the  care  of  the  hostess,  daring  ti 
absence  at  Kew  Lebanon,  was  snflering  and  I 
ful ;  but  Julia  felt  as  though  she  had  acqnin 
fresh  energy  to  bear  anxiety — fresh  strength 
endure  fatigue.  Minny  was  there;  her  sin 
face  was  smiling  upon  her;  her  little  voice  i 
singing  a  lullaby  to  her  infant  brother,  win 
fihc  now  beheld  for  the  drat  time — and  kD  * 
joy  and  peace.  ' 
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They  slept  the  next  night  at  Hudson,  a  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
the  next  morning  they  proceeded  in  the  steam- 
boat to  New  York. 

**  Oh,  exquisite  and  unrivalled  Hudson !  who 
that  has  beheld  thy  lovely  shores — ^lovely  as  the 
fidrest  visions  of  a  dream,  can  ever  forget  thy 
glorious  and  most  bewitching  beauty !  Happy 
those  whose  lot  has  cast  them  among  the  ro- 
mantic regions  that  thy  waters  lave !  How  wil- 
lingly could  I  spend  a  life  in  wandering  through 
thy  dark  woods,  the  rocks,  and  unfrequented 
spots  surrounding  thee !  or,  leaving  for  a  space 
thy  glorious  stream,  explore  the  distant  moun- 
tains through  which  thou  windest  thy  varied  and 
most  majestic  course.  What  emigrant,  behold- 
ing theCj  can  ever  turn  to  other  regions !  surely, 
the  whole  world  cannot  produce  such  another 
scene  of  fairy  land ! . .  -  How  joyfully  should  I  be- 
hold thy  face  once  more !  And  thou,  too,  peer- 
less and  enchanted  West  Point,  that  gazest  doAMi 
firom  thy  queen-like  heights  upon  the  smiling 
fece  of  those  blue  waters. . .  .But  the  memory 
of  your  serene  and  immortal  beauty  dwells  in 
my  mind  like  an  exquisite  and  unforgotten  vision ! 


VOL.  III« 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

And  in  the  presence  of  her  (Sod,  no  longer 
Feels  like  an  outcast  from  all  hope  and  lore. 


L.B.L 


Alas!  poor  lady!  desolate  and  left. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

Her  life  was  nigh  unto  Death's  door  ye  placed. 

Spencer*s  Faery  Queen, 

Fer :  The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service. 

TempeeL 

Gru :  What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef? 
Kath :  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

A  considerable  time  had  passed  away  since 
the  departure  of  Sir  Aubrey  Harconrt,  and  no- 
thing had  as  yet  been  heard  of  him  at  Bozgh 
Weston.  The  hopes  of  Florence  were  becomii^ 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  every  day  the  ooo* 
viction  in  her  mind  grew  stronger  that  he  would 
never  return  to  her  again  —  that  some  sicksesB 
or  accident  had  befallen  him,  and  that  she  sbookl 
look  upon  his  face  no  more.     In  vain  Susan  lea- 
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Boned  with  hei^ argued— even  chid  her,  for  in- 
dnlging  in  such  melancholy  fancies:  nothing 
eould  change  her  conyiction.  She  would  listen 
patiently  to  her  sister's  hopes — her  encouraging 
words — but  they  failed  to  convince.  The  chil- 
ling feeling  would  return  again  —  I  was  not 
worthy  of  him !  I  cast  him  from  me ... .  and 
I  am  punished ! — ^I  have  lost  him  for  ever ! 

As  this  conviction  acquired  greater  strength, 
and  became  more  and  more  the  habitual  and 
prevailing  feeling  of  her  mind,  her  thoughts  as- 
sumed a  higher  tone,  and  more  chastened  cha- 
racter. She  thought  less  of  her  desire  to  please 
her  husband  —  more  of  her  desire  to  please  her 
Ghxi ;  her  heart  began  to  fix  itself  with  greater 
hope  upon  the  prospect  of  that  heaven  which  in 
a  few  short  years  she  trusted  might  still  reunite 
them !     And,  oh !  what  joy  to  meet  him  there ! 

Her  life  was  an  unceasing  round  of  active  be- 
nevolence. No  one  who  remembered  her  as  she 
had  been  but  one  short  year  before,  would  have 
recognized,  in  the  softened  tone,  the  melancholy 
fsu^e,  the  subdued  manner,  any  traces  of  that 
haughty  spirit,  which  had  formerly  made  her  de- 
sire rather  to  be  feared  than  loved .  , . .  She  was 
an  altered  being ! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Susan,  who  had 

i2 
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been  her  conBtant  companion  and  sjmpattiiiin^ 
friend  ever  since  tlie  departure  of  her  hotiUnd, 
was  herself  obliged  to  leave  her  for  &  while.  Six 
had  chanced  to  hear  casually  from  a  serrant 
who  had  been  lately  hired,  something  about  tbf 
strange  raiser-lady  who  lived  at  Plashetts  fua 
being  ill ;  upon  which,  having  qaestioncJ  tlw 
woman  further,  she  found  that  the  &inily  At 
had  just  quitted,  lived  very  near  Mrs.  Vjna 
Wrangham,  and  that  her  eccentricitJcs 
strange  mode  of  life  were  the  constant  theme  d 
conversation  throughout  the  house,  and 
particularly  amongst  the  servants.  Mrs.  "Wnnj 
ham  had,  in  fact,  been  ill  some  time,  and  Im 
suffered  greatly ;  but  she  had  no  one  with  1 
excepting  the  same  servant-maid  who  bad  h< 
with  her  so  long,  and  she  obstinately  refused 
medical  nd\nce. 

Upon  further  inquiry,  which  Susan  OMitrii 
to  make  through  various  channels,  she  diacoren 
that  this  information  was  strictly  correct, 
that  this  strange  being  was,  indeed,  very  ; 
ously,  if  not  dangerously  ill.  This  wns  soffidd 
for  Susan.  Having  ascertained  from  her 
that  her  absence  would  not  materially  di 
her,  and  seen  Miss  Mervyn,  of  whom  Floi 
had  lately  grown  quite  fond,  established  at  Bm]^ 
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Weston  for  the  period  of  her  absence,  she  set 
off  in  her  capacity  of  ^  soeor  de  la  charit^/  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  be  of  some  comfort  and  ser- 
vice to  one,  who,  however  strange  and  unac- 
countable might  be  her  character,  had  yet  gone 
out  of  her  way  most  materially  to  show  her 
kindness,  and  to  whom  she  was,  therefore,  in  no 
small  degree  indebted. 

She  found  out  the  abode  of  **  the  miserrlady'* 
without  any  difficulty :  the  singular  reputation 
of  its  owner  had  given  it  a  kind  of  celebrity 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

Plashetts  farm  was  a  low-roofed,  irreguTar 
building ;  part  of  which  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  in  ruins.  Mrs.  Wrangham  would  never 
have  it  repaired,  always  observing,  when  its  de- 
crepid  state  was  pointed  out  to  her,  that  it  would 
more  than  last  her  time ;  and,  as  for  bothering 
herself  for  the  sake  of  those  who  came  after  her, 
it  was  the  last  thing  she  thought  of  doing.  She 
herself  occupied  two  rooms,  and  her  maid  always 
slept  in  the  kitchen,  to  save  the  cleaning  and 
wear  of  another  bedroom.  All  the  other  rooms 
were  used  as  mere  places  for  lumber,  to  contain 
the  piles  and  piles  of  rubbish  which  this  singular 
individual  was  continually  collecting.  And  an 
extraordinary  collection  it  was ! 
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There  were  heaps  of  dirty  wool,  enoogt  ts 
have  stuffed  a  thousand  pillowy  and  to  hai 
bred  twenty  millioos  of  moths — crooked  mJk 
pieces  of  old  harness,  horse-shoes,  and  biU 
iron  of  all  sorts  and  shapes  —  piles  of  rags  l| 
which  any  old  Jew  might  have  made  his  foita 
— bundles  upon  bundlea  of  crowquills,  tied  neat 
together,  and  piled  one  upon  another,  neailf  l 
to  the  ceiling  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  huaft 
rotten  chairs,  legs  of  tables,  old  knives,  hampOl 
packing-cases,  broken  saucepans,  kettles,  bits 
carpet,  old  bricks,  older  ehoes,  and  every 
of  other  rubbish,  which  can  and  caimot  be  M 
ceived. 

When  Susan  arrived,  she  was  kept  waitbg 
long  at  the  door  before  any  one  appeared,  til 
she  began  at  last  to  despair  of  effect! 
trance  at  all.  The  servant  who 
her,  pulled  the  handle  of  the  negl 
bell,  but  only  to  discover  that  it  was  bi 
He  raised  the  obstinate  stiff  old  knocker,  whi 
strangely  resembled  the  character  of  it; 
and  seemed  deteimined  to  resist  all  efTorts 
move  it,  yet  when  you  least  expected  it, 
donii  with  a  tremendous  rap  —  he  tbiunpod! 
shouted  ! — still  no  one  came 

kx  VeT\^^\i,  b.^  vras  just  going  round  to  seek 
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i^itrance  behind  the  house,  when  an  upper  win- 
dow was  opened,  a  head  thrust  forth,  and  the 
exclamation  of — "  Lato !  my  days !"— (the  first 
■ejaculation  protracted  to  a  most  unusual  length) 
induced  a  hope  that  the  utterer  of  this  elegant 
expression  of  astonishment  would  at  last  betake 
lierself  to  the  task  of  opening  the  door !  And  in 
a  minute  or  two,  sundry  bolts  and  bars  were 
lieard  to  be  withdrawn,  the  sullen  old  door 
creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  a  dirty,  slip-shod, 
most  undesirable-looking  female  appeared,  with 
her  mouth  half  open,  and  her  eyes  nearly  start- 
ing out  of  her  head. 

"  What's  all  this  here  ?  This  ain't  for  us,  or 
my  name  ain't  Mag "' 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham's  house ;  is 
it  not  ?"  inquired  Susan,  without  waiting  for  the 
name  that  was  coming. 

**Yes,  sure  it  be!  But,  goodness  days! 
what  ever " 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  Susan.  "  Let  me  come 
in,  my  good  girl,  and  I  will  explain  afterwards 
why  I  am  come." 

And,  before  the  astonished  Maggy  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  wonder  of  such  an  unpa- 
ralleled event,  as  a  lady  arriving  in  a  carriage, 
^usan  was  already  in  the  house,  writing  a  few 
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hasty  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  to  send  back  t9 
her  sister  by  the  serrant,  and  giring  certaia 
directions  about  the  unloading  of  the  carriage, 
which  sounded  strangely  like  a  detcrmiaation  to 
remain  where  she  was.  In  a  few  minutes  more, 
her  boxes  Ijad  been  safely  deposited  within  the 
passage  ;  and,  when  she  had  paid  the  postboy, 
she  had  time  to  turn  to  the  astonished  Mt 
and  explain  the  object  and  reason  of  her 
there. 

In  a  very  little  time  they  began  to  undi 
each  other.  The  poor  servant  soon  hecame 
charmed  with  Susan's  affable  manner  and  gentle 
words — so  different  from  what  she  been  ac- 
customed to  from  her  o\iti  mistress — and  het 
heart  was  completely  won ;  whilst  Sosan,  oa 
her  side,  discovered  in  this  ignorant  creature, 
wretched  and  degraded  as  she  was, 
fidelity,  and  an  enduring  patience,  whi 
could  not  too  much  admire. 

It  appeared  from  her  account,  that  her  iri^ 
tress  had  been  unwell  some  time,  though,  at  fint, 
her  indisposition  had  been  of  a  trifling  njiton. 
It  had  increased,  however,  until  at  last  ilhgff, 
observing  that  she  was  occasionally  light-headed, 
had  become  alarmed ;  and,  finding  that  no  en- 
treaties would  induce  her  to  send  for 
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advice,  she  had  gone,  of  her  own  accord,  to  a 
doctor  near,  who  had  occasionally  prescribed 
for  herself  out  of  charity,  and  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  come  and  see  her  mistress.  The 
eflfect  of  this  daring  measure  had  been  electrical. 
"So  sooner  had  the  doctor  entered  the  room, 
than  the  sick  woman,  who  had  heard  an  unusual 
8tep,  arose  in  her  bed,  and  addressing  him  with 
an  air  of  indignant  authority,  which  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  assume,  desired  him  in- 
stantly to  leave  the  house,  for  that  she  neither 
conld  nor  would  receive  his  attendance,  nor  yet 
give  him  a  single  shilling  in  return  for  it.  There 
was  nothing  violent,  nor  impetuous  in  her  man- 
ner—nothing to  convey  any  idea  of  the  excite- 
ment of  fever;  she  spoke  calmly,  but  with  a 
most  determined  and  authoritative  seeming,  and 
said  so  many  insulting  things,  that  the  doctor, 
a  quiet  and  gentleman-like  person,  after  assur- 
ing himself,  from  the  state  of  her  pulse,  and  her 
general  appearance,  that  her  condition  was  not 
alarming,  departed,  with  a  determination  never 
to  enter  her  doors  again. 

"And  when  he  was  gone,"  added  Maggy, 
turning  pale  at  the  bare  recollection,  "  didn't  I 
get  it  ?  Tou  should  have  heard  how  she  rated 
at  me !     Twone  time  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  I 
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must  leave  her,  for  to  be  jawed  at,  that  fadkil, 
and  all  for  fetching:  of  a  doctor,  when  I  bTJeted 
she  was  'most  goinp-  to  die  !  However,  I  conliint 
leave  the  poor  old  soul  sick  in  bed,  ye  bio«; 
that  waru't  to  he  thought  on  ;  so  I  just 
the  door  to,  and  left  her  a  abasing  of  me  to  h(^ 
self — that's  what  I  did." 

Since  that  time,  no  doctor  had  made  bcE  i^- 
pearance  in  the  house ;  but  Mrs.  Wrajigham  h 
never  left  her  bed.  And,  within  the  lastdav 
two,  Maggy  thouglit  she  observed  an  alteratitB 
in  her  for  the  worse  ;  so  mach  so,  that  that  voy 
morning  she  had  resolved  to  apply  to  the  nei^ 
boars  for  advice  how  to  act,  since  her  lady 
so  violently  opposed  to  all  medical  assistancfc' 
Miss  Bouverie's  arrival,  therefore,  at  this  jmb- 
ture,  was  most  fortmiate  ;  for  she  would  deeidtf 
what  was  right  to  be  done. 

When  Susan  heheld  the  altered  and 
ated  countenance  of  the  sick  woman,  and  listdK^ 
to  her  low  moans  and  uneasy  movements  dnriag 
the  troubled  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
perceived  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  of  etO* 
ing  in  a  physician,  and  she  determined  to  do  m 
without  delay.  She  was  willing,  howem,  tt 
wait  till  Mrs.  Wrangham  i^hould  awake,  in 
to  try  ficet  what  gentle  entreaties  and  petsna- 
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ftion  would  do;  and,  at  least,  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  awful  shock  of  a  second  interview 
with  a  doctor.  In  the  mean  time,  she  employed 
herself  in  arranging  the  sick  room,  and  endea- 
Touring  to  render  it  as  much  more  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  wretched  and  poverty-stricken 
than  its  appearance.  There  was  neither  blind 
nor  curtain  to  the  window,  and  the  shutters 
were  kept  very  nearly  closed,  to  prevent  the 
ran  from  shining  in  upon  the  bed,  which  was 
also  bare  of  curtains,  and  was  covered  with  old 
cloaks  of  various  colours,  either  instead  of,  or 
over  a  counterpane.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
one  small  table  (on  which  were  a  cracked  and 
most  distorting  looking-glass,  and  a  bottle  with 
a  tallow-candle  in  it,  which  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  turning  it  upside  down)  two  chairs 
of  so  rickety  a  description,  that  it  was  perilous  to 
sit  upon  them ;  and  a  dingy  sofa,  upon  which 
poor  Maggy  had  lately  passed  her  nights.  A 
jug  of  water,  without  a  handle,  was  upon  the 
carp .  tless  floor,  with  a  cracked  slop-basin  beside 
it  to  drink  out  of — and  this  completed  the 
picture. 

Susan  felt  a  sickening  of  disgust,  as  she  gazed 
around  upon  this  goodly  display  of  furniture, 
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and  upon  the  wretched  walls,  from  wtich  tlia 
paper  (so  old  that  it  was  impossible  to  decipher 
B'hat  had  been  ita  pattern)  had  nearly  all  peelei 
away.  Here  she  was  to  spend  some  time — eIn 
knew  not  how  long,  but  some  days  at  It 
and  aa  she  shivered  ^ith  cold,  for  the  room 
a  good  sized  one,  and  the  grate  had  cTident^ 
been  long  a  stranger  to  that  expcDsive  thing 
fire,  she  felt  a  certain  chill  at  her  heart,  as 
as  in  her  limbs,  at  the  prospect  of  sacb  ntM 
misery — such  squalid  wretchedness.  And  tb^ 
lay  the  possessor  of  thousands,  and  teas 
thousands,  like  the  most  miserable  pauper !  II 
was  a  melancholy  spectacle — a  striking  proof 
what  human  nature  may  become,  if  left  withoot 
the  guidance  of  a  higher  and  more  divine  pri» 
ciple  than  its  own  caprice. 

Upon  inquiry,  she  found  that  Mrs.  WranghM 
had  never,  since  her  illness,  taken  any  thing  of  i 
more  nourishing  description  than  dry  bread  an 
water,  and  (hat  sometimes  in  very  small 
titles,  for  her  appetite  had  almost  entirely 
her.  No  wonder  she  was  shrivelled  almost  to  * 
skeleton !  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  the* 
was  now  some  one  to  direct  and  assist — for  that 
she  was  going  the  \vay  to  her  own  destniction 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt.     Susan  felt  aott 
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thankfdl  that  she  had  come ;  her  opportune  ar- 
riyal  might  be  the  means,  under  proyidence,  of 
saying  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  woman ! 

Many  and  various  were  the   thoughts  that 
passed  through  her  mind,  as  she  sat  on  one  of 
those  rickety  chairs  beside  the  bed,  watching 
the  restless  movements  of  the  suiferer,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  she  would  wake  and 
perceive  her  presence.     She  thought  of  the  two 
remarkable  occasions  when  they  had  met  before 
—of  the  first,  when  she  had  been  so  little  con-> 
scions  upon  whom  she  was  bestowing  her  as- 
sistance and  compassion--of  the  last,  when  the 
object  of  that  compassion  had  come  so  far  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  offering  her  a  home.    She  could 
iq>preciate  now^  as  she  had  never  done  before,  the 
generosity  of  that  oifer  from  one  of  such  a  dis* 
position.     But  what  a  home  to  invite  her  too  I 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  what  her  feelings 
would  have  been  had  she  accepted  the  oifer,  and 
taken  up  her  abode  in  this  comfortless  habitation. 
Then  came  old  memories  of  Sydney,  long  dor- 
mant, crowding  upon  her — tales  that  he  had  told 
of  his  sister's  singularities — recollections  of  that 
sister's  generous  conduct  towards  him,  and  to- 
wards herself — ^it  all  recurred  with  singular  dis- 
tinctness now  t 
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At  length,  the  moment  of  discoTeiy  uthed 
Mrs.  Wrangham  with  a  heavy  sigh  avoke, 
called  in  a  feeble  voice  for  Maggy,  who  iustaK]| 
obeyed  her  samnions,  and  advancing  to  tbe  M 
(as  had  been  previously  concerted  betmrMn 
and  Susan)  announced  that  Miss  Bouverie,  fnM 
Burgh  Weston,  wa.?  come  to  stay  with  her  fori 
time  and  help  to  nurse  her.  This  tnfomutici 
was  received  with  an  exclamation  and  stsct 
astonishment.  "Miss  Boaverio  arrived  I.. i 
— where  is  she  ?" 

"  Here,"  exclaimed  a  soft  voice  besi'le  tk 
bed ;  "  I  am  here,  madam.  Do  not  be  aai 
at  my  sudden  arrival.  I  heard  you  were  ill,  a 
remembering  the  hospitality  you  formerly 
generously  offered  me,  determined  to  seek 
now.  You  mast  allow  me  to  rematu  with  yd 
till  you  are  better." 

This  speech  produced  an  eSect  as  toacl 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Mrs.  Wrangham  i 
denly  raised  herself  with  a  powerful  eflbrt,  i 
fixing  her  glassy  eyes  for  a  moment  oa  Soml 
countenance,  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it  wit) 
vehement  kisses ;  then,  sinking  back  with  a  <q 
of  pain  and  exhaustion,  she  covered  heriacevi 
the  bedclothes,  and  wept  aload. 

Maggy  was  overcome  to  such  a  d^ree,  at 
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extrBordinary  an  emotion  on  the  part  of  her  mis^ 
tress,  that  she  threw  her  dirty  apron  over  her 
&ce)  and  ran  sobbing  out  of  the  room,  to  tell  the 
old  woman  in  the  nearest  cottage  (who  some- 
times picked  her  up  a  few  sticks  for  her  fire,  and 
then  indulged  her  with  a  bit  of  gossip  over  it), 
that  she  was  sure  ^'  Missus  was  agoing  to  die,  for 
she  was  turning  tender  like  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
erjing  like  a  babby  over  the  strange  young  lady 
what  had  come  to  do  for  her !" 


"  Is  it  really  true  ? . . .  Am  I  not  dreaming  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Yyner  Wrangham,  at  length,  nn- 
coyering  her  face,  and  straining  her  eyes  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Susan,  whose  hand  she  still  held ; 
**  are  you  really  come  to  nurse  me  ?" 

'^  I  am  indeed,  madam ;  too  happy  to  be  able 
to  serve  you  in  any  manner,  however  humble  I 
H#w  can  I  ever  repay  the  obligations  I  owe 
yon  ?    You  once  offered  me  a  home !" 

"  So  I  did,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  you  re- 
fused it — ^but  not  such  a  home  as  this  I  do  not 
suppose  it. . .  And  are  you  really  come  to  stay 
with  me  ?" 

**  If  you  will  suffer  it." 

"  Suffer  it !  Ah !  Susan  Bouverie,  I  never 
expected  to  se^  you  under  my  roof.     It  is  al- 
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most  too  great  a  happiness ! . .  and  that  you  AonW 
have  sought  it  of  yourself. ..." 

"  I  had  indeed  hoped  yoa  would  have  Mm- 
moned  me  under  such  circumstances  as  the». 
Was  not  that  oar  compact  when  we  last  parted  ?* 

*'  Not  mine.  For  your  own  sake,  I  ofktti 
yon  my  house,  and  had  yoa  ncocpted  a  home 
with  me,  you  should  have  had  riches,  InxQiT, 
every  thing  at  command — every  thing  that  iio» 
you  do  not  see  here.  It  was  not  for 
urged  yon  to  come." 

"  I  am  very  sure  of  that,  madam, 
fore  I  rejoice  the  more  that  I  am  come, 
may  hope  to  be  of  some  small  use  to  you.  With 
care  and  good  advice,  I  trust  yoa  will  eooa  get 
well." 

"  *  Advice,'  did  jou  say?  '  adrice !'  I  wiD  haw 
none  of  (hal.     I  will  have  no  doctor  here !" 

"  Ah  I  madam,  do  not  refuse  my  first  reqiMI; 
it  is  for  your  own  sake.  I  cannot  stand  by  oi 
see  you  suffer — perhaps  even  die — for  vtsA  of 
aid.     You  mmt  let  me  send  for  a  doctor  ?" 

But  the  sick  woman  remained  so  lonp  in- 
flexible, that  Susan  began  to  despair  of  obtainiii; 
her  consent,  though  she  wa?  still  just  as  rescind 
as  ever  to  call  in  a  physician,  whether  sheeoih 
Heated  or  not.     At  length,  however,  somctliiiig 
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that  Mrs.  Wrangham  imagined  to  be  a  threat 
{though  Susan  did  not  mean  it  as  such)  seemed 
to  produce  a  favourable  effect. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Susan,  moving  towards 
the  door,  **  I  grieve  that  you  refuse  my  first  en- 
treaty.    I  leave  you,  but . . . . " 

"  Leave  me !"  screamed  the  sick  woman,  with 
almost  unnatural  violence,  believing  she  was 
about  to  depart  from  her  altogether ;  '^  oh  I  no ; 
do  not  leave  me,  I  will  do  any  thing— consent 
to  any  thing — if  you  will  but  stay !  I  did  not 
urge  you  to  come — ^I  did  not  take  advantage  of 
your  offer,  made  long  ago,  to  obey  my  summons 
—-you  know  I  did  not !  But  you  sought  me — " 
here  her  voice  gradually  lowered  to  a  tone  of  in- 
expressible softness ;  "  you  blessed  me  with  the 
sight  of  your  sweet  face — the  sound  of  your  kind 
voice — and  now  to  leave  me ! — I  could  not 
bear  it!.." 

Susan  returned  to  her  bedside,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  assured  her  with  earnest  solemnity  that  she 
would  not  leave  her.  And  the  assurance  was 
received  with  tears  and  blessings. 

«  You  may  do  any  thing  with  me,  Susan  Bou- 
verie,"  murmured  she,  in  a  broken  voice;  "do 
not  abuse  your  power,  for  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
resist  it .  •  •  •  I  have  loved  but  few  in  this  world ; 
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one  most  tenderly,  but  he  is  gone ;  and  I  biv 
always  felt  that  I  should  never  look  npon  ik 
like  ngiiln  ! . . . .  Another  too  I  loved — but  he 
unworthy,  and  I  cast  him  offl  But  yon,  ai 
that  yon  are,  I  loved  you  from  the  first — hu 
that  moment  when  you  turned  on  me 
pitying  eyes — Ah !  do  not  abuse  my  lore  »  i| 
did  !'■ 

"  I  will  never  abuse  it,"  returned  Sosan, 
lemnly.   "  I  would  but  turn  it  to  your  ownadiu 
tage — your  own  recovery." 

"  Ah  I  that  doctor  again  !  well,  let  htm' 
I  have  suid  I  will  see  him.  But  let  it  be 
for  thinking  of  his  visit  willninke  me  wone." 

And  Susan  departed,  to  desire  that  be  mi) 
be  sent  for,  perfectly  astonished  at  the  easeir 
which  she  bad  obtained  the  boon  she  bad  i 
spaired  of  but  a  few  moments  before. 

When  the  medical  man  arrived,  she  discom 
(what  she  bad  already  sospected)  that  put 
Mrs.  Wrangham'a  malady  wae  owing  to  ik 
miserable  diet  to  which  she  had  persisted  in  «■ 
iiniug  herself  of  late.  Her  illuess  bud  aw 
a  low  and  intermittent  character,  wbidi, 
total  neglect,  want  of  proper  remedies,  sod 
risbing  food,  bad  now  become  so  strengtboa 
aod  aoufinned,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  vbetha 
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it  could  be  subdued  at  all.  That  there  was  dan- 
ger, could  not  be  denied,  but  it  was  not  imme- 
diate danger.  In  the  mean  time,  her  only 
chance  lay  iu  adopting  at  once  the  remedies 
prescribed  — powerful  tonlce  at  stated  times  — 
wine,  and  other  cordials,  and  generous,  nourish- 
ing diet.  If  she  refused  to  follow  this  advice, 
she  must  sink  under  her  disease  —  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  of  it. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  do  as  that  mau  orders," 
said  Mrs.  Wrangham,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had 
taken  his  departure,  "  and  so  I  warn  you.  Not 
a  drop  of  wine  has  passed  my  lips  since  that  day 
when  I  took  it  from  your  hands  at  Burgh  Wes- 
ton, and  I  am  not  going  to  take  to  it  now,  even 
for  your  sake.  '  Jellies,  beef-tea,  arrowroot,' 
indeed  ! — Fool  1" 

*'  My  dear  madam,  since  you  have  permitted 
me  to  become  your  nurse,  you  mnst  at  least  al- 
low me  the  privileges  of  one,  and  take  whatever 
I  g^ve  you,  without  difficulty  or  complaint." 

"  Well,"  growled  the  other,  "  I  shall  tell 
Maggy  to  order  in  nothing  whatever  for  me; 
and,  if  she  does,  I  won't  pay  for  it  —  that's  all  I 
Mnggi/  won't  dare  to  disobey  me." 

Susan  made  no  answer,  and,  soon  after,  ob- 
-  jerving  that  the   invalid  was   again   becoming 
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sleepy,  she  stole  noiselessly  out  of  the  room,  t« 
make  such  arrangements  with  Moggy  aa  ehe  liai 
determined  upon  beforehand. 

She  wrote  a  few  lines  to  her  sister  FloraiA) 
desiring  that  a  respectable   woman,  who 
near  Burgh  Weston,  should  be  sent  ii 
to  assist  at  Plashetts  ;  she  explained 
the  various  things  that  the  doctor 
mended,  and  wrote  a  list  of  them,  d< 
to  go  to  the  village,  and  procure 
them  as  possible  immediately. 

"Beef!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  glancing  over  ( 
paper ;  "  why,  laukee !  meesis  Mon't  stand 
beef  in  the  house  —  not  she  !  You  don't  km 
her !  If  I  was  to  go  for  to  do  such  a  tbti 
she'd  kill  me,  or  else't  die  herself — one  or  t'oth 
Beef!" 

"  /  shall  pay  for  it,  Maggy,  as  I  skaD  I 
every  thing  I  order;  and  that  she  cannot  ( 
ject  to — " 

"  You  !  well,  what  ever " 

'*  Mr.  Norris  has  kindly  promised  to  Hod 
bottle  of  port  wine ;  and  to-morrow  I  can  se 
to  M — • —  for  some  more.  Go,  my  good  p 
and  get  as  many  of  those  things  a»  yoa  can ;  5I 
will  have  plenty  to  do  when  you  return,  to 
pare  what  is  wanted — And — stay ;  hero  are  ft 
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shillings,  which  you  can  spend  upon  yourself.  I 
dare  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  haye  had 
a  good  dinner/' 

Maggy  stared  first  at  Susan,  then  at  the  mo- 
ney in  her  hand,  and  then  at  Susan  again,  as 
though  she  were  thoroughly  bewildered  by  the 
strange  events  that  came  crowding  upon  her,  and 
ahnost  began  to  doubt  her  own  identity. 

"  Miss  I  ma'am !  .  .  •  Lauk !"  she  exclaimed, 
at  length,  fetching  a  deep  breath  between  each 
exclamation,  "  this  for  me  ?  well,  to  be  sure !  .  . 
Miss,  I  don't  know,  but  I  thinks  you  is  a  cheru- 
bim, if  ever  there  was  one — that  I  certany  does." 
Then,  to  herself,  "  I  can  buy  me  a  shawl  now — 
and  the  beef!  • ."  Then  to  Susan,  "  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  miss,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  feels  all 
flusticated  and  nohow  with  yer  bounty,  for  I'm 
no  ways  used  to  it,  and  the  taste  o'  beef  hasn't 
been  in  my  mouth,  I'd  be  sony  to  mention  when 
p        Five  shillings !  lauk !" 

"  Well,  go— go,  my  good  girl,  and  get  your- 
self beef,  or  any  thing  else  you  like ;  only  make 
haste  on  your  errand,  and  don't  waste  time  in 
talking.  We  should  have  got  your  mistress 
something  before  now." 

*^  Ay,  sure  I  will ;"  and  the  girl  left  the  room, 
and  Susan  heard  her  muttering  to  herself  as  she 
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descended  the  stairs,  "  Five  ehillmg»  \  she'*  k 
cherubim !  there  ain't  a  doubt  of  it.  Ill  b^ 
me  a  shawl — and  the  beef  .  .  .  Lauk  !  . ." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Wrangham  was  asUnid 
by  the  sight  of  Susan  entering  with  a  ham 
strong,  clear  broth,  and  some  bread  nicely  t( 
by  its  side,  "  Whose  doing  is  that  ?  "  she  e 
claimed,  in  a  peevish  tone.  *'  I  thooght  III 
forbidden  any  thing  to  be  ordered  for  me." 

"  And  this  was  not  ordered  for  voa,  mt'H 
but  for  myself — Now,  however,  I  ranst  b^ 
you  to  take  it,  aud  tell  me  whether  you  isi 
good." 

Mrs.  Wrangham  grumbled  a  little,  and  o 
jected,  and  declared  it  was  Tcry  hard  that  i 
could  not  be  obeyed  in  her  own  honse,  but  si 
must  have  doctom  thrust  upon  her  with  ttxji 
absurd  advice  1  But,  after  some  more  pem 
and  entreaty  on  Sitsan's  part,  she  did  condl 
to  taste  the  broth  which  was  held 
and  she  liked  it  so  much  that  it  i 
drinking  the  whole,  to  the  iiiexpressil 
of  Maggy,  who  stood  watching  the 
phenomenon  from  a  corner,  and  indal 
Beries  of  the  broadest  grins  at  so  novd  I 
tacle.  And  as  every  spoonful  that  Sosu 
to  her  mistress's  lijwwas  swallowed  wil 
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ficolty,  the  grins  became  broader  and  broader, 
until  at  last,  ^^hen  the  cup  was  nearly  empty, 
she  fairly  rnshed  out  of  the  room  in  a  perfect 
ecstacy  of  delight. 

"  That  has  done  me  good,"  said  the  «ck  wo- 
man, as  she  feebly  patted  the  hand  that  had  so 
kindly  administered  the  unusual  nourishment; 
*•  but  such  things  must  not  be  repeated,  remem- 
ber!  I  can't  afford  it  —  or,  rather,  I  don't 
choose  to  afford  it  for  myself." 

"  Then  I  can  and  will,"  replied  Susan,  with 
gentle  firmness ;  "  you  must  have  all  that  the 
doctor  recommended,  my  dear  madam ;  and,  if 
you  think  you  cannot  pay  for  such  thinga  your- 
self, I  am  quite  sure  I  can." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  the  other,  with  consi- 
derable emphasis  ;  and  with  this  word  the  con- 
versation ended. 

But  at  night,  when  Susan  brought  up  some 
arrouToot  which  she  had  made  with  her  own 
hands  for  Mrs.  Wranghara's  supper,  and  that 
lady  tasted  the  port  wine  with  which  it  was  fla- 
voured, her  eyes  literally  flashed  fire. 

"  This  is  too  bad  !  "  cried  she,  nearly  upset- 
ting the  basin  by  the  angry  movemeut  with  which 
she  tamed  her  back  upon  Snsan.     "  To  defy  my 
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positive  orders  in  my  own  house !  "Wliere  ii  thit 
wretcli,  Maggy  ?" 

*'  Maggy  is  not  to  blame,"  said  STi8aE,caliidy^ 
and  determining  to  betray  no  symptoms  of  L 
midation;  "this  is  some  wine  of  Mr.  Norris's,' 
I  asked  him  for  it !  To-morrow  I  meaa  to  b^ 
some  myself." 

"  Tlien  I  won't  drink  it,  that's  all  I  can  sji 
returned  the  sick  woman,  doggedly. 

"  Then  I  must  leave  you,  ma'am,"  said  Soa 
remembering  the  effect  that  had  been  prodoc 
before  by  the  fear  of  this.  "  I  cannot  stand 
and  see  you  destroying  yourself  .  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  At  length  8a 
said,  in  a  soft,  pleading  tone, 

"  Do  try  this  arrowroot;  I  took  sncbpai 
to  make  it  nicely  for  you," 

Mrs.  Wnmgham  turned  ;  and,  witbuat  ntt 
ing  a  word,  accepted  the  spoonful  that  Sw 
held  out ;  and,  little  by  little,  she  fed 
had  done  before,  till  the  whole  was 
Susan  turned  away  with  an  inward  ti 
for  the  success  of  her  firet  (lay.  She 
effected  wonders. 

"  And  now  that  you  have  done  feeding 
pray,  may  I  ask  how  you  have  fed  yotrnfflfi 
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inquired  Mrs.  Wraogham,  with  something  al- 
most like  a  sneer. 

"  Oh  t  as  for  myself,  I  am  very  iudifferent 
what  I  eat.  You  need  not  fear  my  putting  you 
to  any  extra  expence." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I  shall  allow  you  to  pay 
for  your  own  food,  whilst  you  are  in  my  house  ? 
Yon  don't  know  me  yet,  Susan  Bouverie,  though 
perhaps,  some  day,  you  may  better." 

"  It  would  not  ruin  me,  my  dear  madam,  if 
yon  did.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  such  tilings. 
I  am  not  used  to  thiak  of  money  in  this  way 
continually,  and  I  cannot  consider  it  worthy  so 
much  care.      Will  you  not  try  to  sleep  now  ?" 

"  And  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  yourself?" 

"  I  shall  pass  the  night  here,  instead  of  Maggy. 
If  you  should  want  any  thing,  you  have  only  to 
call  me.     I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  you." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  strange  person,  but  I  can- 
not resist  you.  It  is  so  sweet  to  me  to  hear 
your  voice,  and  feel  that  you  are  there  !  so  new 
a  pleasure,  too,  that  I  cannot  cast  it  from  me  . . . 
Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  Susan  Bou- 
verie— that  you  are  not  so  strange  as  I  am.  But, 
believe  me,  if  you  take  our  two  characters  toge- 
ther, mine  is  the  commoner  one  of  the  two." 

Susan  spent  that  night  by  the  sick  woman's 

VOL.  III.  K 
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bedside;  and  she  had  reason  to  rejoice  tbst^ 
did  80,  Maggj  had  informed  her  that  the  iiigtt 
was  often  the  time  of  Mrs.  Wrangham's  pfst^ 

est  sufff— — -'  -^-"  *'ound  it  so  oo  this  oc* 

eion.     Fe'  and,  after  a  time,  ilfr 

lirium  ;  e's  thirst  was  excessiw; 

and  the  ir  which  Susan  had  pifr 

Tided,  1  with    an    aridity   lM 

shewed  the  s  ragiug  within.    Tli4 

was  medicine,  too,  to  oe  administered:  an'iil 
required  all  Susan's  skill  and  influence  to  jfl 
this  taken  ;  but  it  was  taken  at  last  — and  tbsl 
was  every  thing.  Towards  morning,  the  n«- 
lessness  and  moaning  ceased,  and  she  sank  into 
a  feverish  sleep  ;  whilst  Susan,  exhausted  »tt!i 
the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  night,  strelcbsd 
herself  upon  the  dingy,  unwholesome-looting 
sofa,  and  slept  also. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

The  bouse  trimmed — cobwebs  swept — and 

Every  thing  in  order. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

I  should,  by  heavens,  esteem  it 


Most  exquisite  revenge  !• 


Tancred  and  SigismuncUi, 

It  is  not  even  in  grace 
T*  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years ; 
Nathless  to  nobler  worlds  repentance  rears. 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye— to  her  is  given 
A  power,  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers. 

CasUe  of  IndtAence, 

A  SINGLE  week  had  wrought  a  most  astonish- 
ing revolution  in  the  interior  of  Plashett's  farm 
— a  revolution  so  striking  and  complete,  that  it 
afforded  matter  of  wonder  and  surmise  to  the 
neighbourhood  for  miles  round.  The  medical 
man,  whose  visits  now  took  place  daily,  as- 
serted that  Mrs.  Wrangham's  character  seemed 
to  be  totally  changed ;  her  manner  had  become 
quiet  and  subdued,  and  she  appeared  to  have 
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but  one  objert  in  view — to  attend  implicitly  W 
the  wishes,  and  follow  the  directions  of  btf 
gentle  and  affectionate  nurse. 

The  person  whom  Susan  had  sent  for  to  i» 
sist  Maggy  had  arrived,  and  with  her  aid  tin 
house  had  been  cleaned,  and  pot  into  8ometliis( 
like  order.  The  coal-nierchaut  had  been  dm 
derstruck  by  receiving  an  order,  signed  by  tl 
miser  lady  herself,  for  a  handsome  allowance 
coals  ;  a  proper  supply  of  provisions  had  bs 
procured  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  she  1» 
lived  there,  the  hirder  actually  rejoiced  in  no 
respectable  joints  of  meat.  A  small  cellar, ' 
the  very  existence  of  which  Maggy  had  ncn 
hitherto  been  even  aware,  had  been  opened,  as 
sundry  bottles  of  port  had  been  prodnced  thM 
from  ;  and  strong  jellies,  stronger  beef-tea,  si^ 
tapioca,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  noarishmMt 
[which  are  common  in  a  sick  room,  might  t# 
seen  now,  in  that  of  Mrs.  Vyner  Wranglwt 
But  the  most  strange  revolution  of  all,  was  thd, 
which  had  taken  place  in  a  small  room,  calH' 
par  ejrcelleiice,  '  the  spare  room  ;'  for  there 
at  least  half-a-dozen  others  besides.  Thif  M 
fonuerly  been  Sydney's  apartment,  and  eiw 
had  ceased  to  occupy  it,  no  one  else  hid 
Now,  however,  it  was  opened,  cleaned-— 
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and,  moreOTer,  filled  with  sundry  articles  of 
furniture ;  a  handsome  cheval  glass,  a  chest  of 
drawers,  four  rosewood  chairs,  a  very  pretty 
dreesiDg-table,  besides  the  neatest  china  in  the 

world  ;  and  all  from  the  upholsterer's  at  M , 

new,  quite  new !  Maggy  could  hardly  believe 
her  eyes  !     It  was  perfectly  miraculous. 

Susan  had  resisted  this  last  innovation  ■with 
all  her  might.  In  the  first  place,  she  did  nob 
require  the  room,  for  she  always  slept  on  the 
sofa  in  that  of  the  invalid  ;  and,  in  the  next,  she 
was  naturally  unwilling  that  any  expense  should 
be  incurred  on  her  account,  although  she  strenu- 
ously urged,  and  indeed  positively  insisted,  on 
none  being  spared,  where  the  comfort  or  benefit  of 
the  sick  woman  was  in  the  smallest  degree  con- 
cerned. But  Mrs.  Wrangham  waa  obstinate 
and  immoveable.  She  sent  for  Maggy,  and 
gave  her  instructions,  which  she  insisted  upon 
having  immediately  obeyed ;  and  in  spite  of 
Susan's  remonstrances — her  fears  that  the  noise 
and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  moving  of  the 
furniture  might  be  injurious  to  her,  she  persisted 
in  her  resolution,  and  was  quite  restless  till  in- 
formed that  the  whole  was  completed,  aud  Miss 
Bouverie's  room,  as  she  chose  to  call  it,  ready 
for  her.     The  same  kind  of  feeling  manifested 
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itself  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Nothing 
seemed,  in  her  opinion,  to  be  good  enough  for 
Miss  Bouverie ;  her  food  must  consist  of  the 
choicest  delicacies  that  could  be  procured,  and 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  her,  expense  seined 
to  be  utterly  forgotten.  Mrs.  Wran^ham  had 
long  ceased  to  make  any  difficulty  about  tskJng 
snch  things  as  were  administered  to  her  by 
Susan's  hand.  Whatever  Susan  brougbt  ww 
sure  to  be  right ;  whatever  Susan  chose  to  order. 
must  be  procured  without  a  demur,  and  \tai 
for  without  grudginy. 

Susan  could  hardly  believe  her  own  eyes  ind 
ears.  She  had  expected  difficulties  —  impoaii- 
bilities  almost — to  contend  with ;  and  tbe  first 
day  her  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  her  at  the 
prospect  of  what  she  might  have  to  encounter ; 
but  all  had  been  as  easy  as  possible !  Her  will 
had  seemed  to  become  a  law  almost  without  • 
struggle,  and  the  habits  of  years  had,  for  bfr 
sake,  been  abandoned  in  the  space  ofn  fewdaji! 

And  this  revolution,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
had  Tieen  produced  by  the  mere  force  of  Mrs- 
Wmngham's  respect  and  admiration  for  Sosui's 
character !  She  saw,  what  she  had  hanlly  vnt 
seen  in  any  one  before,  that  Susan  was  rcaUj 
disinterested — that  there  was  no  further  object, 
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BO  latent  motive  in  h&i*  mind,  but  the  one  simple 
lOTe  of  doing  good,  and  that  all  her  tender  care, 
her  unceasing  attention,  and  enduring  patience, 
were  the  effect  of  a  higher  principle  within,  than 
that  which  animated  the  generality  of  the  world. 
She  saw  this;  and  with  that  penetration,  and 
acute  observation  of  character,  which  are  pecu- 
fiar  to  some  people,  she  appreciated  Susan  at 
onee,  and  felt  for  her  a  respect  and  tenderness 
which  she  had  never  felt  before  for  any  one 
except  her  husband. 

She  was  a  strange  compound,  that  Mrs.  Vyner 
Wrangham!  —  so  terribly  deficient  herself  in 
many  of  the  qualities  she  admired  the  most,  and 
yet  so  quick  to  perceive  them,  and  so  ready  to 
do  them  homage  when  they  really  did  exist  pure 
and  unalloyed  in  another's  character.  She  had 
the  tendency  to  distrust  the  motives,  and  be  jea- 
lous of  the  kindness  of  others,  which  often  be- 
longB  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  have  no  direct  heir  to  whom  to  leave  it ;  and, 
hitherto,  whoever  had  ventured  to  make  any  ad- 
Tances  towards  her,  she  had  repelled  with  the 
utmost  coldness  and  contempt.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  astonishment,  therefore,  of  all  the 
gossips  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  it  became 
certain  that  a  stranger  lady — one  who  had  never 
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been  inside  the  farm  before— -had  not  only  be- 
come domesticated  there,  but  seemed  to 
acr}uired  an  absolute  control  OTer  its  singoltf 
inhabitant,  so  as  even  to  alter  all  her  haibil 
That  this  was  to  be  the  heiress  of  her 
lated  wealth,  there  could  not  be  the  sbadov 
a  doubt.     She  was  well  known  to  have  dia 
herited  her  brother,  and  sworn  that  she  wodi 
never  leave  him  a  single  shilling  of  her  property;! 
and  no  cue,  who  knew  any  thing  of  her  charactt^  J 
could  doubt  that  what  she  bad  seriously  dcclan 
she  would  do,  would  be  done,  and  to  tbe 
letter. 

But,  at  length,  a  rumour  arose  in  the  ndfpl 
bourhood,  which  grew  and  gathered  Btrengtl 
from  not  being  contradicted,  that  the  stTang 
lady  was  no  other  than  the  former  betrothed 
Sydney  Gower,  whom  lie  had  forsaken  &o 
fully  for  his  present  wife.  This  was,  indeed,  n 
unaccountable  than  all !  What  could  ban 
duced  this  young  lady  to  seek  the  sister  of  i 
mau  who  had  not  only  cruelly  injured  her,  i 
had  actually  destroyed  her  brother  ?  It  m 
be  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  miser's  vettd 
But  how  was  it  that  this  object  had  not 
seen  through  and  defeated  ?...  .Mrs.  Vj« 
Wrangham,  who  was  so  shrewd,  so  peuetniifli 
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SO  Btispioious,  to  be  overcome  at  once  by  a  mere 
stranger — one  for  whom  she  could  entertain  no 
weakness  —  no  affection  —  one  she  could  never 
have  beheld  before ! ....  It  was,  indeed,  unac- 
countable ! 

Susan  herself,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  these 
surmises,  nor  of  the  wonder  she  was  exciting. 
The  idea  of  becoming  Mrs.  Wrangham's  heiress 
never  so  much  as  crossed  her  brain  ;  and  if  any 
one  had  suggested  to  her  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing,  she  would  have  treated  it  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt.  There  was  one  object, 
however,  which  she  had  in  view,  and  which  was 
never  long  absent  from  her  mind — and  that  was 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Sydney 
and  his  sister ;  or,  at  least,  to  induce  a  spirit  of 
greater  kindness  and  forgiveness  on  Mrs.  Wrang- 
ham's part  towards  him.  Hitherto  his  name 
had  not  been  mentioned  between  them,  except- 
ing in  one  or  two  allusions  casually  made  by  that 
lady,  which  proved  that  the  resentment  and 
indignation  which  she  had  formerly  cherished 
against  him  remained  still  quite  as  strong  as  ever, 
Susan,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  somo 
favourable  opportunityofpleading  his  cause,  when 
his  sister's  heart  might  be  softened,  and  more 
disposed  to  forgiveness  than  it  was  at  present. 
k5 
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For  some  time,  Mrs.  Wrangham  appeared  de- 
cidedly to  rally.  Wliether  it  were  the  impim* 
ment  in  her  diet,  tbe  tonics  administered  tob«i^ 
or  tlie  comfort  she  derived  from  the  society  4 
her  gentle  and  affectlouate  Durse,  caiiiiot  be 
termined ;  but  there  was  a  marked  improT«nK4 
in  her  state,  and  she  even,  at  length,  recorertJ 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  leave  her  bed,  aod  U 
wheeled  on  the  sofa  into  the  room  she  denooi 
nated  Miss  Bouverie's.  The  second  mot 
after  this  improvement  had  taken  place,  S 
was  sitting  by  her  side  as  she  lay  on  the  i 
much  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  moving,  i 
she  said,  somewhat  snddenly,  as  she  gazed  raot 
the  room — 

"  This  looks  better  now  than  it  did  lu  Sydnert 
time  !     Ah  !  I  little  thought,  when  he  last 
in  this  room,  that  he  would  never  deep 
again  I " 

"  Nor  will  it  be  so,  I  trust,  dear 
Surely  he  has  suffered  enough  without  tbe  adiB' 
tional  sorrow  of  your  continued  displeasure,  ift 
should  all  forgive,  for  we  have  all  touch  to 
forgiven." 

**  You  little  know  rae,  Susan  Bonverie,  if  j 
think  forgiveuess  is  in  my  nnture.      Had  SjAnf 
acted  as  he  ought,  he  would  have  been 
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happy,  and  beloved  at  this  moment  —  but  he 
threw  from  him  his  own  happiness,  and  he  must 
take  the  consequences !  I  told  him  deliberately, 
over  and  over  again,  I  would  never  forgive  him 
if  he  married  that  girl,  and  I  will  be  as  good  as 
my  word ! — Not  a  shilling  of  my  money  shall 
Sydney  ever  touch  !  '* 

^'  Oh !  do  not  say  so,  madam !  you  shock  me 
by  such  an  unforgiving  spirit.  How  would  any 
of  us  fare,  if  the  Almighty  were  as  relentless  to 
cur  offences  ?  And  you  know  not  how  he  may 
have  repented  of  his  errors — how  he  may  have 
snffered.     Perhaps,  at  this  moment. ..." 

''At  this  moment  he  and  his  children  are 
probably  starving,  if  what  he  wrote  be  true." 

**  Starving !  good  heavens !  have  you  heard 
from  him,  then  ?     Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?" 

"  I  do,"  returned  her  companion  ;  "  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  show  you  how 
low  he  has  sunk.     You  are,  indeed,  revenged." 

So  saying,  she  opened  a  little  black  silk  bag, 
which  Susan  had  observed  she  never  parted  with, 
and  taking  thence  a  letter,  she  held  it  out  to  her, 
saying,  "  That  I  received  some  time  before  you 
arrived." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  during 
which  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sound  of 
Susan's  rapid  breathinc. 
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"  You  coidd  not  refnse  this  letter,"  she  rripi, 
at  length,  the  teats  streaming  down  her  eheeb; 
as  she  read  the  eloquent,  impassioned  appta!  rf 
a  father,  humbled  by  sorrow  —  smarting  owltt 
the  almost  hopeless  loss  of  one  child,  ani 
trembling  lest  he  should  we  the  othen*  actniJly 
die  of  want  before  his  face.  "  I  will  not 
Heve  that  you  refused  such  a  letter !  — urnl  fnia 
a  brother .'" 

"  You  may  believe  what  you  please ;  but  I 
did  refuse  it,  in  the  most  unqualified  maniieb 
And  I  told  him  it  was  all  his  own  doing — as  be 
sowed,  so  he  must  reap." 

"  Yon   did   not !"    cried   Susan,     her    ereiy 
feature   expressing    horror    and    iDdignatioa 
"You  did  not!" 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  I  did,"  returned  t 
other,  peevishly;  "and  it  is  not  my  custom 
invent  lies!" 

Susan  was  sUent.  At  that  moment  the  fi 
of  Mrs.  Wrangham  appeared  to  her  as  the  & 
of  a  fiend. 

There  was  a  short  panse.  At  length  tl 
lady  said,  in  a  fretful  tone, — 

"  Give  me  back  the  letter,  and  don't  let  neei 
mention  Sydney's  name  again.     If  you  can  fM" 
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give  his  treatment  of  yon,  /  can't ;  and  there's 
an  end  of  it." 

**  If  I  can  forgive  it,  snrely  yon  might  do  so," 
returned  Snsan.   "  My  wrongs  have  been  greater 

than  yours  I     And  think  of  my  brother ! 

Yet,  I  have  forgiven  him !" 

**  You  Aink  so ;  but  it  cannot  be  really  the 
case :  it  is  not  in  human  nature." 

"Most  solemnly  do  I  declare,  as  I  myself 
hope  to  be  forgiven,  that  I  have  forgiven  him  /" 
exclaimed  Susan,  her  whole  countenance  lighting 
up  with  an  expression  of  sublime  energy  that 
zendered  it  indescribably  imposing ;  for  some- 
thing whispered  to  her  that  the  moment  was 
eome,  and  that  now,  perhaps,  might  be  sown 
some  seeds  of  peace,  which  might  bring  forth 
sweet  fruits  hereafter,  even  though  not  now. 
**  There  is  no  morning  when  I  rise,  no  evening 
when  I  go  to  rest,  that  I  do  not  earnestly  im- 
plore God's  pardon  for  him — how,  then,  could 
I  withhold  my  own  ?  Yes  !  with  tears  do  I  im- 
plore it ;  and  I  pray  to  that  God  to  ease  the 

intolerable  burden  he  must  bear I  have 

forgiven  him  I" 

She  stopped  ;  and  her  companion  spoke  not. 
There  was  something  in  Susan's  countenance  at 
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that  moment  tefore  which    the  inferior  spirit 
sank  al)a8hed. 

"  Oh  !  madam  !  hear  me  !"  oontinned  tlui 
nohle  girl,  seizing  her  hand,  and  speaking  in 
voice  of  passionate  entreaty,  for  the  denre  t 
persuade  rendered  her  eloquent.  *'  Yoa  haxt 
said  that  you  love  me — that  jou  would  rvjoict 
to  make  me  happy  !  Yoa  caw  do  90— roa  1b» 
it  in  your  power  to  bestow  upon  me  a  happines 
far  greater  tlian  any  other  human  being  ol 
bestow.  Receive  your  hrother  once  more 
your  atFection  and  your  for^venese.  Think 
what  his  sorrows  have  been — what  his  goft 
ings  1  Kas  he  not  been  punished  enough  ?  Hi 
has  known  no  peace — he  has  carried  about  wid' 
him  every  where  the  burden  of  a  troubled 
science — he  has  longed  for  the  repose  of  Um 
grave,  but  it  has  not  come — he  has  felt  life 
curse,  yet  bis  curse  has  been  to  liTe....il 
things  have  reproached  him — affection,  fiicut 
ship,  love  even,  have  risen  up  against  hiiu,  ixi 
reproached  him  with  the  past*  His  letterii 
before  you — who  can  mistake  its  language  ?-Ht 
is  that  of  despair.'  Do  not  steel  your  beut 
against  him  ! — be  has  not  injured  t/ou ;  or  il 
least  my  injury  was  greater ! . . . .  And  my  fiuhrtj 
think  of  him.     He  owed  to  him  the  grief  Uiai 
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embittered  his  latter  years— that  brought  his 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  yet  my 
father  forgave  him . .  • .  You  talk  of  my  revenge 
—Ah !  give  it  me — such  revenge  as  I  would 
have ....  Let  mine  be  the  voice  to  plead  for  his 
forgiveness,  and  to  obtain  it — ^mine  the  hand  to 
join  you  both  once  more  in  amity  together— 
then  I  shall  be  indeed  revenged  /" 

She  ceased;  but  not  for  a  moment  passed 
away  the  glow  of  beautiful  enthusiasm  that 
lighted  up  her  countenance,  making  it,  as  it 
portrayed  the  exquisite  and  aspiring  emotions 
of  her  soul,  sublime  as  that  of  an  angel ! 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  this,"  said  her  com- 
panion, in  a  softened  tone.  "  I  never  saw  one 
like  you,  girl,  in  my  life  before ;  and  though 
I  cannot  imitate,  I  can  admire  and  venerate  you 
from  my  inmost  soul.  Say  no  more  !  I  cannot 
bear  it  now." 

And  Susan  was  silent.  She  could  but  trust 
that  she  had  made  some  impression ;  and  that 
that  stem  nature,  so  soft,  so  tender  to  her, 
might  yet  at  last  relent  to  hirn. 

The  same  day  she  wrote  to  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  (with  whom  she  had  spent  some  time 
about  a  year  before  at  Soraerbank,  and  who 
had  occupied  himself  much  about  her  little  in- 
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come,  and  had  obtained,  through  the  &icilhi« 
of  his  peculiar  situation,  a  far  higher  rate  ofii 
tereat  for  it  than  she  could  possibly  have  obUa 
herself),  and  begged  that  he  would  immediate 
make  arrangements  for  conveying  the  skid 
fifty  pounds  (all  she  could  at  present  spare  fo 
her  little  pittance)  to  Mr.  Gower  at  New  Y«fc 
It  was  to  be  safely  delivered  into  his  own  hanJv 
but  without  any  mention  of  the  source  wbesoe 
it  came ;  and  Susan  trusted  to  her  cousin,  vlo 
had  already  shown  her  very  great  kindness,  uofc 
to  betray  to  any  person  he  might  emplov  in 
transaction,  that  she  had  any  share  whatnw 
in  it. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  Mrs.  Wian^ 
ham  again  became  very  seriously  ill.  There 
was  no  accounting  for  it,  except  by  the  siippw 
tion  that  she  had  in  some  manner  caught  cold 
but  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  came  on, 
which  occasioned  her  excruciating  agooiea,  and 
again  confined  her  to  her  bed.  The  medial 
man  now  began  to  despair  of  her  strength  hold- 
ing out,  and  Susan  felt  that,  under  such  circnm- 
stances,  it  was  impossible  to  leave  her,  as  she 
had  lately  been  thinking  of  doing.  Mrs.  "Wraag- 
ham  could  not  bear  her  to  be  absent  for  a  siiigle 
moment,  and  her  agitation  was  so  great  at  the 
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bare  idea  of  her  quitting  her,  even  for  a  few 
days,  that  she  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  do  so. 
Her  sufferings  were  at  times  terrible  to  witness, 
and  her  strength  began  to  fail,  though  not  by 
any  means  so  rapidly  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering all  she  had  previously  undergone.  She 
seemed  to  cling  to  life  with  that  tenacity  which 
18  sometimes  noticeable  in  those  who  have  been 
moderate  and  abstemious  in  their  habits  from 
their  earliest  youth.  She  would  even  rally 
scmietimes  for  days  together,  so  as  to  hold  out 
hopes  of  ultimate  recovery ;  but  it  was  only  to 
sink  again  after  a  time  into  a  worse  prostration 
of  strength,  and  more  excruciating  agonies  than 
ever. 

It  was  now  that  Susan  tried  to  lead  her  mind 
to  such  subjects  as  can  alone  afford  consolation 
in  sufterings  like  these,  or  when  the  scenes  of  this 
life  are  growing  dim  to  the  closing  vision,  which 
shall  soon  open  again  on  another.  And  she  would 
listen,  but  not  with  that  deep  humility,  that 
consciousness  of  error,  which  is  essential  to  re- 
pentance. The  doctrine  of  human  corruption 
was  equally  new  and  offensive  to  her  pride,  and, 
whenever  it  was  urged  upon  her,  she  turned 
away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  subject.  Nor 
did  she  willingly  hear  of  her  own  peculiar  faults 
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— the  manner  in  which  she  had  wasted  ber  lift 
and  neglected  the  vast  opportunities  of  d(W(| 
good,  which  her  riches  had  afforded  her;  jd 
feeling,  as  Siisan  did,  that  she  had  indeed  In 
her  talent  in  a  napkin,  she  could  not  coiud 
entiously  conceal  from  her  bow  unpanlooaiil 
she  conceived  to  have  heen  her  ahuse  of  ik 
powers  entrusted  to  her,  nor  how  an-fhl  theifl 
count  she  believed  she  ronst  shortly  render  of  8 
And  her  words,  painfnl  as  they  were  to  Kfl 
Wranghara,  produced  an  effect  upon  her,  wl 
gave  reason  to  imagine  that,  had  she  earlier 
sessed  some  friend  whom  she  had  reallv  lovd 
and  who  had  advised  her  well,  she  would  \a\ 
been  saved  from  the  degrading  errors  and  « 
cesses  into  which  she  bad  fallen,  and  might  hn 
been  a  different  being.     Alas,  now  it  wm  M 

late  for  any  thing  but  repentance  ! Sti| 

Susan  was  ever  there,  watching,  with  that  ] 
culiar  quickness  and  tact  inspired  by  true  bei 
volence,  for  any  opportunity  of  influencing  I 
right,  and  pointing  her  to  the  only  true  soiiTei 
of  eternal  peace.    She  prayed  with  her — for  her; 
and  did  more,  perhaps,  to  convince  her  of  tit 
immortal  beauty  and  sublimity  of  religion,  bf 
exemplifying  it  in  her  own  conduct,  and  canriaf 
out  its  self-denying  spirit,  its  divine  bco* 
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into  every  action  of  her  life,  than  by  simply  in- 
culcating its  principles,  or  reading  them  from 
their  own  beautiful  and  genuine  source.  Per- 
haps this  is  hardly  sufficiently  attended  to  or 
thought  of,  even  by  the  really  religious.  Enough 
X>ains  is  not  always  taken  to  make  reli^on  as 
lovely  and  engaging  as  it  really  is.  Eccentri- 
cities of  tone  and  manner,  prejudices  of  opinion, 
pectdiarities  of  eay^ression,  want  of  general  cour- 
tesy, and  ungraceful  and  singular  habits,  are 
often  overlooked,  as  unimportant,  by  the  most 
earnest  followers  of  religion,  forgetting  that  such 
things  create  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds 
of  many,  who,  did  they  see  nothing  but  the 
lovely  and  harmonizing  effects  it  can  produce, 
might  possibly  be  won  over  to  its  side.  We  are 
not  to  be  like  the  rough y  but  like  the  ^polished 
comers  of  the  temple,'  and  every  thing  that  is 
attractive  and  pleasing  in  manner  and  inter- 
course, is  not  only  compatible  with,  but  is  pecu- 
liarly advocated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 


Blow  wind»j  and  crack  your  cheeks. 

King  Lear. 

I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death. 

Tempest. 


You  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

Midiummer  Night's  Drum. 

The  fifty  pounds  that  Susan  had  sent  to  the 
Growers,  arrived  just  when  they  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted their  fresh  stock  of  means;  the  thant- 
fubiess  with  which  it  was  received  can,  there- 
fore, hardly  be  described.  It  came  anonymouslv, 
indeed,  but  there  remained  little  doubt  in  thdt 
minds  as  to  who  was  the  donor.  No  on«  in 
England  but  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham  was  even 
aware  that  they  were  staying  at  New  York,  for 
they  had  informed  no  one  else  of  the  fact;  it 
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must  be  from  her,  therefore,  that  this  most  wel- 
come gift  proceeded. 

Alas !  their  troubles  had  not  ended  upon  their 
re-nnion  with  their  child.  Soon  after  their  re- 
turn, Minnj  herself,  and  one  of  the  others,  had 
fetUen  iU  of  scarlet  fever,  which  was  at  that  time 
caging  in  Mfew  York,  and  both  now  lay  seriously, 
cue  dangerously,  iU  of  this  complaint.  The  in- 
fant, too,  was  still  in  the  same  state  of  sickly 
suffering  that  we  before  described ;  and  the  poor 
mother,  divided  between  her  desire  to  tend  it, 
(which,  from  long  habit,  she  could  do  so  much 
better  than  any  one  else)  and  her  agonizing 
anxiety  about  the  others,  was  daily  wasting 
away  herself,  more  and  more,  in  spirits  and  in 
health.  Their  kind  hostess,  who  had  already 
done  so  much  for  them,  with  little  remuneration 
of  any  sort,  exerted  herself  still  to  the  utmost ; 
but  she  had  children  of  her  own,  (one  of  whom 
died  of  the  complaint  which  was  then  destroying 
numbers)  and  her  own  trials  were  hard  enough 
to  bear. 

As  for  Sydney,  he  was  miserable.  He  felt  as 
though  he  were  doomed  never  to  behold  Eng- 
land again — ^he,  who  had  pined  so  long  and  so 
ardently  to  return  to  it.  About  six  weeks  after 
this,  however,  a  letter  was  one  day  put  into  his 
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hands,  without  any  signature,  und  bearing 
English  postmark.  Its  only  contents  were 
follows : — 

"  Your  sister  is  ill;  it  is  thought  very  Berioeif 
80,  tliough  she  may  yet  linger  some  time.  Cam 
into  her  neighbourhood  as  soon  as  yon  can 
sibly  do  so;  there  is  one  with  her  who  is  itlnnif 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  but  yoar 
presence  might  possibly  do  more  than  any  tluag 
else." 

He  could  form  no  idea  by  whom  this  csoy 
be  written ;  the  hand  was  totally  unknowi  ti 
him ;  but,  whoever  had  been  the  writer,  it 
clearly  not  a  hint  to  be  disregarded.  Tlie  childra 
had  been  some  time  recovered  from  the  ecailH 
fever  itself,  though  poor  little  Minoy  was  ffll 
sutFeriug  from  the  effects  of  the  complaint,  to  I 
degree  that  occasioned  both  her  parents  tbi 
greatest  uneasiness :  the  medical  man,  bowefa;t 
who  attended  them,  thought  It  by  no  means 
probable  that  a  sea-voyage  might  be  of  tbd 
greatest  service  to  her.  They  had  b«relyi>l> 
ficient  money,  after  discharging  all  their  debt^ 
to  pay  for  the  passage  of  6o  large  a  party ;  M 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  MtBog 
packets,  who  had  known  something  of  Sydnej 
formerly,  and  felt  for  his  unfortunate  sitaalioa, 
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undertook  (being  himself  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  vessel)  to  convey  him  and  his  family  back 
to  England  for  less  than  the  usual  price;  by 
which  means  they  avoided  the  miserable  alter- 
native of  having  to  go  in  the  steerage,  which 
they  must  otherwise  have  done. 

The  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers,  many 
of  whom  were  actors,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
these  Liverpool  Liners.  Every  cabin  was  full, 
and  two  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  the 
flofSus  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin.  The  first  few 
days  of  the  voyage,  it  was  dreadfully  rough,  and 
poor  little  Minny  suffered  so  much  that  her 
mother  became  seriously  alarmed.  She  was  too 
weak  to  leave  her  birth,  but  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  was  so  great  that  she  was  better  there  than 
any  where  else.  Julia  herself  had  formerly  suf- 
fered severely  at  sea,  but  on  this  occasion  her 
anxiety  for  her  children  entirely  overcame  her 
own  bodily  weakness ;  and  there  she  sat,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  on  the  floor  in  the  tiny  cabin 
of  her  sick  child,  with  her  baby  always  in  her 
arms,  excepting  when  her  husband,  or  some  cha- 
ritable person  whom  she  could  trust,  would  take 
it  up  on  deck  for  a  few  mouthfuls  of  fresh  air. 

For  the  first  few  days  most  of  the  passengers 
were  too  ill  to  think  of  aay  thing  but  themselves; 
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bat  when  calmer  weather  succeeded,  and  lliej 
began  to  make  each  other's    acquaintance— ti 
grow  stronger  and  more  curious  about  tlie  ct* 
cerns  of  every  body  else,  it  was  discovered  fra( 
the  stewardess  that  there  was  a  poor  £ii^ 
lady  on  board,  to  whom  those  two  children 
ate  fio  raveuously,  and  the  sickly  baby  helongodi 
and  that  she  had  another  little  girl  who  apptanj 
as  if  she  were  going  to  die,  and  never  ate  i 
thing  at  all.     This  information   was  given  o 
morning,  as  the  said  stewardess — a  cockney 
the  most  vulgar  description — was  in  the  act  i 
solacing  the  feelings  of  the  ladies,  as  they  calU 
themselves,  with  some  brandy  and  water, 
oysters,  for  luncheon  upon  deck,  it  being  a  «^ 
calm  and  singularly  mild  day. 

The  system  of  eating  in  these  vessels  (b« 
observed,  by  the  bye,  par  parenth^se)  is  ptf 
fectly  astouishing  :  it  is  literally  a  contiai 
of  eating  from  morning  till  night.     As 
the  shaving  apparatus  of  the  unforti 
tlemeu  who  may  have  spent  the   iiij 
sofas  in  the  state  cabin,  is  removed,  it 
the  breakfast  of  the  two  mates  (and  the 
maids,  if  there  should  chance  to  be  any  on 
next  follows  the  breakfast  of  the  passengers 
is  seldom  cleared  away  till  teu  o'clock,  aAw 
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it  is  time  to  lay  the  cloth  for  the  mates'  dimier. 
Then  comes  the  luncheon  of  the  passengers ;  then 
at  about  three  comes  their  dinner,  and,  before 
they  have  finished  their  dessert,  it  is  full  time  for 
the  mates'  tea ;  their  own  tea  then  follows  at 
six  or  seven,  and  from  that  time  it  is  one  con- 
tinuation of  brandy  and  water  drinking,  varied 
by  occasional  demands  for  hot  supper,  until 
bed-time.  The  noise  made  during  each  of  these 
various  repasts  is  perfectly  indescribable !  Of 
course,  every  sound  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  sur- 
rounding cabins,  and  it  is  rather  an  amusing 
thing  to  an  unfortunate  invalid,  who  is  confined 
to  his  or  her  berth,  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
and  various  singular  noises  in  the  state  cabin, 
especially  during  the  progress  of  dinner.  The 
messages  of  tender  and  ravenous  husbands  to 
their  expiring  wives  (who  loathe  the  very  idea 
of  eating)  recommending  them  ^^  a  little  capital 
salt  fish,"  or  ^*  a  bit  of  first-rate  ham,"  or  some 
•♦  excellent  Stilton  cheese ;"  the  incessant  cries 
of  *•  stew-arrf  /  stew-arrf .'"  and  the  never-ending 
abuse  heaped  upon  that  restless  and  much  in- 
jured individual,  because  he  is  not  able  to  carry 
more  than  three  dishes,  six  plates,  and  two 
bottles  at  once ;  and  the  eternal  questions  and 
answers  about  the  weather,  rate  of  sailing,  &c. 

VOL.  III.  I. 
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are  all  amusing  to  one  who  is  not  too  utterij 
wretched  to  be  amased  by  any  thing.  Boi  tb« 
are  not  all !  Sonietimea  there  comes  t  tre- 
mendous lurch,  which  upaets  half  & 
plates  into  half  a  dozen  laps,  neatly  empties 
many  glasses  of  wine  and  cider  into  the  nci^ 
bonring  dishes,  and  ejects  a  few  pimple-minW 
and  fat  individuals  off  their  seats,  to  the  groi 
discomfiture  of  those  near  them  «s  well  a»th(ti 
own,  and  the  immoderate  delight  of  thpFtewA' 
and  stewardesses.  Occasionally  the  door  of  th 
companion-ladder  will  burst  open  with  ««» 
nishing  impetus,  and  some  one  who  was  caittioalf 
and  slowly  creepinjj  down  the  staircase.  wiH  bt 
shot  through  like  a  ball  out  of  a  percussion 
gun,  and  alight  with  his  head  upon  the  dmofr 
table,  scattering  in  his  parage  bodies,  anus,  ]etn 
and  dishes  on  either  side  in  wild  profusion, 
the  great  annoyance,  of  course,  of  all  parties  « 
cerned,  but  chiefly  to  that  of  the  unfortuaBI 
individual  himself,  who,  before  be  has  bad 
to  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  reverse  of 
stances,  finds  one  of  his  hands  fairly  lodged  in  tfci 
dirty  hair  of  a  furious  Kentuckian,  and  thf  otfcl 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  hot  pork-pie,  or  a  diA 
what  the  Americans  call  "  Squash  !"  For  i 
own  part,  I  believe  that  the  sailors  take  a  m 
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chaevous  delight  in  steering  the  ship  badly  when 
they  know  the  passengers  to  be  at  dinner ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  instant  the  bell  has  rung, 
and  they  are  fairly  seated,  there  come  two  or  three 
heayier  lurches  than  have  occurred  before  during 
tbe  whole  day:  a  tremendous  noise  and  long 
protracted  crashing  below  are  heard,  followed 
hj  two  or  three  little  minor  crashes,  like  echoes 
of  the  first,  then  a  few  shrill  feminine  screams 
and  deep  mouthed  male  exclamations ;  and  the 
oaptun  rushes  up  to  the  roundhouse,  and  vents 
liis  outraged  feelings  in  two  or  three  words,  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  complimentary  description,  to  the 
bdmsman,  which,  however,  do  not  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  lurching,  crash- 
ing, and  screaming,  which  continue  more  or  less 
thionghout  the  period  of  dinner. 

It  so  happened  that  poor  Julia  Gower's  cabin, 
in  which  she  and  all  her  children  slept,  was  situ- 
ated in  the  gentlemen's  state  cabin,  where  the 
eating  went  on.  She  had  therefore  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  noise  that  took  place  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  singing,  chattering,  and  quarrelling 
over  their  cards  and  brandy  of  the  gentlemen  at 
night ;  and  she  had  never  yet  been  seen  by  the 
hdies,  who  had,  as  is  always  the  case  in  these 
vessels,  a  set  of  cabins  to  themselves,  opening 
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out  into  a  state  cabin,  called,  par  exMUenw. 
tbeir  own.  They  therefore  having,  on  tbe  ]«> 
ticular  morning  we  have  referred  to  abore,  no- 
thing much  to  think  aboot — having  teawd  lie 
captain  to  their  heart's  content  with  the  oaul 
questions  about  how  fast  tliey  were  going.  to« 
far  they  had  adraneed  on  tbeir  passage,  ho«  soon 
he  expected  they  would  arrive,  and  satisBed  thw 
curiosity  about  whales,  porpoises,  and  each  ol5w. 
as  far  aa  they  conld — had  now  nothing  hetiw 
do,  than  to  think  and  inqnire  about  the  nnkroi. 
passenger,  who  was  tbe  wife  of  that  pale  mel 
choly-Iooking  man  in  the  threadbare  coat ; 
the  stewardess  was  assailed  with  innamenbfe 
questions  whenever  the  demands  for  more  hiaaij 
and  water  would  allow. 

"  Now,  stewardess,  fetch  me  some  moff  • 
that,  there's  a  crittur!" 

"  More,  mum  ?     Law  !  you'll  be  hill, 
as  you  TOs  yesterday  !" 

"  Well,  the  sea  makes  me-considenble  tlinstjj 
I  expect." 

"  And  the  happetite  is  wonderful  ini 
by  the  hair  of  the  hocean,"  obseryed  a  bt,  i 
sequential,   lynx-eyed   Englishman,  who,  i 
several   other  persons,  was  perambulatiuig 
deck. 
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«My!  if  it  ain't,  it's  a  pity!" 

**  But,  stewardess,  about  that  Henglishwo* 
man,*'  said  a  £Bit  lady,  in  a  very  British^looking 
bonnet,  of  that  peculiar  species  denominated 
^  cottage,'  with  a  very  limp  green  veil  attached 
to  it ;  "  what's  her  name  ?" 

"  Gore,  ur  Gow,  ur  some  such  name. — More 
hysters,  mum  ?" 

**  Oh  my  I  I'm  'fraid  the  wind's  risin.  I  don't 
think  I'll  sit  here  long.  I  feel  amazin  oneasy. 
Ill  have  to  lie  down  some." 

**  How  is  Mrs,  Gow's  child,  to-day,  stew- 
Itfdess?" 

**  Can't  be  worse — ^won't  take  nothing.  Cap- 
pin  been  to  see  her  this  monnin  —  thinks  she'll 
die." 

^*  La !  how  shocking !  I  shall  be  frightened 
to  death  with  a  corpse  on  board." 

'^  I'll  go  down  to  the  poor  thing,  and  see  if 
there's  any  thing  I  can  do,"  said  the  fat  lady, 
who  wad  not'  deficient  in  heart.  **  She's  a 
countrywoman,  and  so  ....  oh,  la !  stewardess, 
70U  must  help  me  •  .  .  ." 

And,  tumbling  and  sliding  about  in  the  way 
common  to  ladies  unaccustomed  to  marine  ha- 
bits, she  proceeded,  with  considerable  risk  to 
herself,  and  more  to  the  stewardess,  who  was 
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encumbered  with  six  plates  and  as  mss;  knni 
and  fork:^,  down  the  companioQ-ladUer,  sad 
rived  by  little  short  of  a  miracle  safe  si 
bottom. 

"  Here's  a  ladj  come  to  see  yoa.  Mm.  Gl 
—  a  Henglish  'ooman,'*  cried   the  etcwanlei 
6inp;ing  open  the  door  of  Julia's  cabin  tnl 
Buddeu  jerk,  which  Bent  the  fat  lady,  wbo 
supporting  herself  against  it,  tumbling  ia  1 
foremost  upon  the  berth  of  the  sick  clultL 
faint  groan  from  the  little  sufferer,  and  u 
clamation  of  surprise  from  poor  Jnlis,  at 
den  and  violent  an  entry,  were  all  that 

"  Yon'U  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Gow,' 
lady, "  but  earing  you  was  in  distress, 
lishwoman,  I  came  to  hoffer  any  assit 
power.     The  poor  child  is  very  bad, 
ear  ;  can  nothing  be  done  for  her  ? 
they  don't  have  a  doctor  in  these  packets.' 

"  I  fear  no  assistance  can  do  any  good  toi 
poor  child,"  replied  Julia,  in  a  monrtifal  mi 
"  I  thank  you,  however,  for  your  ofiuni  of  I 
If  I  should  need  any  thing,  I  will 
tliem,  and  venture  to  apply  to  yoa." 

There  was  a  sort  of  quiet  dignity,  not 
tional,  but  natural  —  a  conscious  HQperioritf 
tone,  the  result  of  high  breeding,  about  Ji 
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that  nothing  could  ever  destroy — she  would  have 
had  it  equally  among  a  troop  of  savages.  Her 
companion  felt  it  at  once.  Vulgar  people  can 
sometimes  appreciate  good  breeding  and  refine- 
ment which  they  are  themselves  totally  inca- 
pable of  imitating.  The  fat  lady  fancied,  too, 
that  she  had  heard  that  voice  before,  and  she 
looked  attentively  at  the  speaker. 

*'  Your  name  is  Gow,  I'm  told,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  in  a  more  deferential  tone. 

"  My  name  is  Gower,"  replied  Julia.  "  Have 
I  not  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Misa  Kings- 
cote?" 

fc|f*  It  ain't  possible.,  .why,  sure — it  can't  be 
B<.Miss  Curzon  that  was?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Julia,  quietly.  And  al- 
though her  features  were  shrivelled  and  sunken, 
her  skin,  of  that  sallow  hue  which  indicates 
disease,  covering  bones  whose  sharpness  was  po- 
sitively shocking,  and  her  large,  dark,  prominent 
eyes  seeming  to  emit  an  unnatural  fire — although 
her  beauty  was  gone,  her  whole  appearance 
changed,  and  her  dress  sliabby  in  the  extreme — 
Bhe  looked  as  essentially  a  lady  then,  with  her 
dark  hair  twisted  around  her  beautiful  head,  and 
her  exquisitely-turned  throat  exposed  to  view, 
as  she  bad  done  even  in  her  high  and  palmy 
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days.    There  was  something  about  her  that  eonU 
not  be  mistaken  ;  that  thorough-bred  lur,  u 
defiiiable — so  impossible  to  imitate. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  to  think  of  meeting  ] 
here !    ow  'stooished  pa  will    be !     But,  Itfi 
bless  me  !  Miss  Cur —  Mrs.  Gower,  can't  1 
nothing  for  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  You  are  very  kind;  nothing*,  I  thank  70! 
As  I  said  before,  I  fear  nothing  can  be  done." 

"  Well,  there's  my  maid  on  board — she's 
a  thing  whatever  to  do,  and  if  she  can  help  m 
the  poor  little  liangel  ?  Or  if  you  should  ^ 
for  a  mouthful  of  the  fresh  hair  yourself,  5 
Gower  —  you'll  make  yourself  ill,  ma'am,  I 
being  pent  up  here  !  —  do  let  me  persuade  j 
to  come  up  on  deck.  There's  snch  pleasant  I 
ciety  there — " 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  would  rather  DOt  q 
my  child." 

"  Well,  I  won't  intrude ;  bat  if  erer  J 
should  feel  any  inclination  for  a  little  bit  of  d 
or  80,  I  shall  be  very  appy  to  come  down, 
and  I  were  at  the  A verford  west's  just  before 
left  England,  and  such  a  pleasant  visit  we  ad ! 
shall  be  delighted  to  tell  you  all  about  it, 
Gower. ." 

And  with   sundry  other  civil  speeches 
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ofkn  of  service,  she  at  length  puffed  and  panted 
herself  out  of  the  cabin,  and  struggled  up  on 
deck  again,  to  inform  her  father  that  it  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Julia  Curzon  who  was  below, 
**  only  so  changed,  she  should  not  have  known 
her,  and  looking  so  poor  and  woe  begone ;  but 
still  quite  as  iyh,  if  not  igher  than  ever  she 
was!" 

The  reply  of  the  father  was  characteristic. 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  that  was  a  bad  business  — 
that  marriage.  I  was  in  a  very  delicate— I  may 
say  a  very  embarrassing,  position  about  it,  for, 
poor  Sir  James,  e  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and 
of  course  I  saw  what  e  was  about.  E  wanted 
to  get  at  my  opinion— ow  I  thought  he  should 
hact  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  such  a  eavy  re- 
sponsibility, of  course  I  couldn't  think  of  taking 
it  —  of  course  not !  And  now  I  'spose  they're 
going  back,  'cause  they  couldn't  manage  to  make 
money  in  'Merricay.  And  Sir  James,  e  left  his 
daughter  nothing.  Well,  it's  a  bad  business,  to 
be  sure ..." 


That  night  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  which 
came  on  so  suddenly,  that  the  ship  was  taken 
aback,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  sails 
could  be  got  down,  for  she  was  under  a  heavy 
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press  of  sail  when  the  squall  came  on :  wistA 
these  vessels  always  carry  a  considerable  qnan* 
tity,  their  object  being  speed.  The  noise  npoi 
deck  was  tremendous  ;  the  shoots  of  the 
the  hallooing  of  the  sailors,  the  roaring  (f  tl 
wind,  the  deep  booming  of  the  ocean,  the  erd 
■  ing  of  every  holt,  bar,  and  inch  of  wood  aba 
the  ship,  the  tumbling  about  and  crashing  i 
boxes,  tables,  and  benches  which  had  coub  n 
lashed ;  the  screams  of  the  women,  aod  tl 
oaths  of  the  men,  altogether  formed  a  chorw 
sounds,  such  as  those  only  who  have  been  in  « 
of  these  packets  in  a  hurricane,  can  apprecial 
and  understand. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  din,  poor  Julia, 
that  beautiful  devotion  of  a  mother's  love,  whil 
rises  superior  to  every  thing,  kept  holding 
with  incredible  labour  and  difficulty  to  the  bell 
of  her  sick  child,  that  by  her  vicinity  and 
raging  words,  she  might,  if  possible,  soothe 
feai-s  of  the  little  sufferer,  which  were  ntoet 
tressing.  That  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  ni^ 
aud  Julia  often  thought  of  it  in  after  yeats, 
one  of  the  most  severe  salfering  she  had  ci 
experienced.  The  little  girl  kept  crying  ouii 
water,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pt 
her,  from  the  violent  motion  of  the  veasd 
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the  noise  and  tumult  around  increased  her  fever 
and  excitement  to  a  fearful  degree. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !"  would  she  cry,  "  if  I  could  but 
have  peace,  if  I  could  but  for  one  moment  lie 
quiet,  instead  of  this  rocking  and  rolling  about  I 
I  am  so  weary  ! . . . .  Ob,  mamma !  my  brain  is 
bursting  !  cannot  you  hold  my  head  ?  if  I  could 
but  die " 

"  ily  child !  my  child !  be  patient,  for  my 
sake  !  Would  that  I  could  hear  your  sutferiug 
instead  of  you !" 

"  Are  the  others  asleep  ?  And  baby  —  is  he 
asleep,  too  ?  Oh,  mamma !  I  shall  never  see  sweet 
baby  again !  I  am  sure  I  shall  die  before  the 
morning ! . . . " 

"  My  love,  do  not  say  so,  if  you  would  not 
break  my  heart !  Shall  I  try  and  call  your 
&tlier  ?  he  is  up  on  deck,  helping  with  the  rest, 
but  I  will  try. .  . ." 

"  Oh  no !  you  will  be  killed  !  dear  mamma !  do 
not  leave  me, ...  Oh  !  I  shall  never  reach  the 
land !  I  shall  he  in  the  deep  deep  sea,  and  you 
will  never  know  the  spot  where  your  poor  Minny 
lies  ! . . . .  And  mamma  !  bend  down  your  ear, 
that  I  may  tell  you — fishes  will  eat  my  eyes  — 
I  know,  for  Babelle  told  me,  .  . ." 

"Hush,  hush,  my  child!  do  not  talk  so!  do 
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uot  make  me  more  miserable  still !     ( 
I  am  wretched  enough  already !...." 


A  storm  at  sea,  like  affliction,  often  brings 
out  the  real  character  of  individuals  in  a  remark- 
able manner ;  and  it  ia  curious  to  observe  the 
various  ways  in  which  fear  will  betray  iUelt 
The  usuaUy  silent  and  reserved  become  some' 
times  loquacious ;  the  sober  and  temperate  in- 
toxicated ;  the  irritable  patient ;  the  patient 
irritable  ;  the  bragging  cowardly  ;  the  cowardly 
sometimes  bragging.  The  selfish  only  continne 
selfish  still,  and  feel  but  for  themselves,  and  their 
own  sufferings.  On  the  present  occasion,  tie 
alarm  of  the  passengers  manifested  itself  in  verr 
different,  and  some  very  ludicrous  ways.  Whea 
the  unusual  noise  and  confusion  on  deck  finit  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  something  had  gone  wronir, 
most  of  the  passengers  darted  out  of  their  berths, 
and  rushed  np  to  see  what  was  the  matter- 
When  they  had  gone  to  bed,  the  wind  was  feir, 
and  the  weather  clear,  and  the  first  mate  thought 
he  might  safely  make  the  most  of  the  feir  wind, 
and  set  every  sail,  before  he  sent  one  half  of  the 
men  below  to  take  their  rest.  The  confosioD, 
therefore,  and  consternation  were  great  when 
the  storm  first  came  on,  (which  it  never  codd 
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have  done  unperceiyed,  if  a  proper  look-out  had 
been  kept)  for  half  the  sailors  were  quietly  re- 
posing in  their  hammocks.  They  soon  hurried 
np  on  deck,  however,  as  well  as  the  passengers, 
who  began  to  assist  with  all  their  might,  pulling 
at  the  ropes,  and  working  like  galley-slaves. 
One  man,  however,  a  most  abstemious  and  ami- 
able personage  in  general,  behaved  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  He  continued  at  inter- 
tbIs  drinking  brandy,  as  if  it  had  been  water; 
and,  then  rushing  up  on  deck,  he  flew  to  the 
ropes,  giving  one  tug  at  each  in  succession,  just 
as  if  he  were  ringing  so  many  bells,  without,  of 
oonrse,  doing  the  smallest  good  by  these  singular 
mancBuvres.  Another  passenger  completely  lost 
his  reason,  talking  and  raving  in  the  most  inco- 
herent manner,  and  at  last  fell  down  on  the 
deck,  and  hurt  himself  considerably.  But,  the 
worst  of  all,  was  an  unfortunate  Yankee,  who 
had  never  been  at  sea  before,  and  who  was  so 
alarmed,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
fears,  but,  seating  himself  with  his  head  against 
the  window  of  Julia's  cabin,  and  his  feet  against 
the  dinner-table,  fairly  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
gpair.  Now  and  then,  when  any  one  appeared 
fresh  from  the  scene  of  action  above,  he  was 
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heard  to  say,  in  a  faJiit  voice, 
any  hope?. . .." 

"  Hope,  Mr.  Jeeks  I  I  didn't  know  there  km 
any  danger,  now  that  the  canvass  is  ali  got  down 
safe !  My  !  I've  made  myself  considerable  hot, 
I  expect !" 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  come  to  sea  'gain  —  sidi  a 

night! there  I  did  you  hear  that? — 

We'll  all  go  to  the  bottom,  that's  a  fiwt!" 

"  K^ot  this  time,  1  calculate,  Mr.  Jeda! 
Come,  don't  be  oneasy,  sir!  we'll  get  along  atidt 
yet !     Cappin  saya  wind's  lulled  some. ..." 

"  Well,  I  am  frightened,  sir !  I  do  feel  enr- 
lastin  ugly,  that's  flat ;  and  I  wish  I  had  ocYer 
left  York,  but  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  ur,  I 
tell  you  I  I  said  to  myself,  I'll  embark ;  but  1 
reckon  I  didn't  know  the  natur  of  the  eleuieal! 
It's  an  almighty  dreadful  thing,  this  here  »ea! 
I've  travelled  some ;  but  this  Atlantic !  why,  air. 
a  more  ongenteel . . . .  oh  I . . " 

Here  a  more  violent  lurch  than  ever  £uri; 
ejected  him  out  of  his  scut,  and  tossed  him  bowl 
over  heels  to  the  other  side  of  the  cabin.  Some 
passengers  came  to  his  assistance,  and  be  was  lifted 
np,  somewhat,  though  not  severely  hurt.  Thej 
reasoned  with  him,  and  endeavoured  lo  persoiule 
him  that  be  ran  more  risk  of  losing  his  life  by  tbe 
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fiactore  of  limbs,  or  other  bodily  injuries,  than 
by  drowning,  and  that  he  had  far  better  go  to 
bed ;  but  he  was  obstinate  and  determined.  If 
the  ship  were  fated  to  go  down,  he  would  go 
down  in  the  general  cabin,  and  not  in  his  berth ; 
and  again  he  seated  himself,  and  fixed  his  head 
against  Julia's  cabin  window,  and  his  legs  against 
the  table.  Presently  there  came  another  violent 
larch,  and  the  window  of  the  cabin  burst  open, 
as  these  windows  will  sometimes  do,  and  in 
pitched  Mr.  Jeeks's  head  upon  the  little  chest 
of  drawers,  much  to  the  sick  child's  alarm  I  He 
speedily  withdrew  it  with  very  audible  groans, 
and  then  the  violent  banging  to  and  fro  of  the 
open  window,  was  added  to  the  concert  of  other 
sounds.  One  lady  began  suddenly  to  shriek 
with  all  her  might  in  the  most  dismal  manner, 
and,  when  the  stewardess,  with  inconceivable  dif*- 
ficulty,  contrived  to  reach  her  cabin,  it  was  found 
that  the  screw  of  her  porthole  window  had  got 
loose,  and  that  she  had,  what  is  pleasantly 
termed,  "  shipped  a  sea ;"  by  which  means  she 
was  in  the  act  of  enjoying  a  cold  sea-bath  —  a 
thing  that  not  even  the  sweetest  temper  can  bear 
without  repining. 

The  ladies'  cabin  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
The  sofa  and  table  had  both  come  unlashed,  and 
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were  fairly  upset,  as  well  as  all  the  chairs,  most 
of  which  had  their  legs  apwards.  The  room  wm 
full  of  boxes,  ninniug  about  with  a  despeni* 
clatter  as  the  ship  rolled ;  workboxea  np«*, 
{and  a  guitar,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kingscote,  whiA 
was  taking  Tiolent  exercise  with  the  rest),  cloab, 
glasses,  plates,  spoons,  hoDDets,  caps,  and  em 
imaginable  kind  of  article.  Here  might  I 
seen  an  unfortunate  lady  stretched  on  the  flodj 
and  clinging  to  the  leg  of  a  bench,  which  ft3| 
stood  firm  amidst  the  commotion ;  and  then) 
another  clasping  the  door  of  her  open  cabin,  beii 
too  frightened  to  lie  down,  and  too  weak  to  stai 
up ;  whilst  exclamations  of  horror  and  ftlam^ 
screams  and  hysterics,  might  be  heard  on  ) 
sides. 

"  My,  Mrs.  Wapshott,  what  will  become ' 
U8  ?. , .  .we'll  all  find  a  watery  grave  !...." 

"  Oh  !    law — don't  say  so !     There's  my  1« 
gone  next !     I'll  lose  my  best  booDet  now. . . 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful !  If  I  drown,  I'll  dnn 
with  pa,  I'm  determined !  I  wish  he  bwUI 
gone  to  Merricay,  tho'  he  has  made  so  mi 
money  there  !  I  was  never  partial  to  die  t 
Oh !  if  Lady  Averfordwest  could  bat  see 
now !  .  .  .  I  wish  we  may  live  to  tell  it.' 
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'  My !  what  a  tliunderin  ugly  roll !  Ill  be 
out  of  my  berth  soon." 

*'  Well,  stewardess,  what  does  the  captain 
say?  He  says  the  wind's  lulled  some,  don't 
he?" 

"  Tea ;  and  it's  a  fine  sight  to  see  him.  He's 
as  firm  and  unmitigated  in  the  midst  of  danger 

as three  workboxes  in  such  a  pickle  down 

here.  Lor  I ....  I  just  managed  to  scrumpidge 
myself  up  the  ladder,  and  put  my  nose  out !  It's 
really  a  grand  spectacle  —  worth  any  of  you 
ladies  a  dressing  of  yerselves  for  to  witness. 
The  sailors  is  a  clinging  to  the  rigging  like  no- 
thing at  all,  and  the  captain !  —  oh  !  he's  an  ere 
—  that  he  is  !  a  noble  feller  !  If  I'm  to  drown, 
I'd  rayther  drown  under  his  orders  than  any 
cappin's  I  ever  made  the  vyage  with." 

"  Well,  I  hope  this'll  be  my  last  vyage  I  I 
don't  want  to  drown  any,  I  expect." 


"  Stewardess,  how  will  I  ever  get  my  berth 
dry  again  ?" 

"  Morning,  mum  ;  we'll  see  to  drying  of  it,  if 
we  can ;  but  I  don't  know.  When  the  wind 
goes  down,  the  ship'U  pitch  precious  worse  than 
this.   This  here  ain't  nothing  to  what  it  will  be." 
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*'  Nothing !  then  the  slilp'U  sooa  be  bottom 
upwards,  that's  flat." 

"  Stewardess !" 

"  Mum !" 

"  Ain't  we  on  the  banks  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  mam — b'lieve  so." 

"  Banks !  Mrs.  Wapshott . .  My !  hare  w 
struck,  mem?,  .oh!  my  belored  Grudd,  whm 
is  he  ?" . . 

"  Well,  Mra.  Grudd,  give  over  that  are 
lerin,  there's  a  critturj    it's  only  the  bonbrf 
Newfoundland ;   all  jist  slick  and  reghur,  I 
pect   .   .   .'■ 


At  length  this  weaiy  night  was  OTor>  aitd 
wind  lulled ;  but,  as  the  stewardess  had  ] 
dieted,  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  wone  t 
ever,  as  she  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  i 
Oh  !  those  gigantic  mountains,  that  come 
down,  miles,  miles  apart,  looking  as  if  theymt 
overwhelm  the  frail  vessel  —  how  awful,  fai 
magnificent  they  are !  Who  that  has  seen  tlieM 
tremendous  hills  and  immeasurable  vales  can 
forget  the  impression  they  first  create !  K(h 
thing  conveys  so  good  an  idea  of  iUimiuUt 
space  as  a  stormy  sea,  when  one  is  upon  it. 

The  next  morning  rather  increased  than  dh 
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minished  poor  Julia's  troubles;  for  then  her 
baby,  which  had  slept  throughout  the  whole 
hubbub  more  quietly  than  it  had  often  done  be- 
fore on  shore,  awoke,  and  her  attention  must  be 
turned  to  it.  Haggard  and  feverish  as  she  was 
with  ^ant  of  sleep,  the  sun,  that  peeped  with 
feeble  ray  into  that  close  cabin,  never  lighted 
up  a  scene  of  greater  misery.  Sydney  did  all 
he  cx>uld  ;  he  assisted  her  in  nursing  the  baby ; 
he  bribed  the  stewardess  to  take  charge  of  it  for 
a  time,  and  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  lie  down 
beside  her  suffering  child  ....  And  so  passed 
that  day ;  and  when  it  closed  at  length,  both 
sufferers,  wearied  out  with  what  they  had  en- 
dured, contrived  to  snatch  a  short  interval  of 
rest. 

The  next  day  the  sea  was  less  rough,  and  the 
poor  child  was  somewhat  easier. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Art  thou  a  wretch  of  hope  forloni. 

The  victim  of  ooosuming  care  f 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair  ? 

There  yet  is  mercy — go  thy  way. 
And  sin  no  more. 

MONTGOBCERT. 

Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

■—And  taunts  she  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 

CasUe  of  IiMUmoe* 


^Alas!  you  know  me  not. 

Mourning  Bride. 

Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham  still  continued  veiy 
much  in  the  same  state — sometimes  better,  some 
times  worse;  but  her  strength  was  gradually 
sinking  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Susan  had  long  felt  convinced  that  it  was  unpo0- 
sible,  humanly  speaking,  that  she  could  recover ; 
and  she  was  inexpressibly  anxious  not  only  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her 
brother,  but  to  induce  her  to  make  such  a  dispo- 
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sition  of  her  property  as  would  render  him  inde- 
pendent, as  well  as  the  other  children  of  her 
father  hy  his  latter  marriage.  She  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  she  had 
made  with  the  sick  woman  upon  serions  subjects, 
and  she  had  great  hopes  that,  if  Sydney  did  but 
return  in  time,  the  pardon  for  which  she  had  so 
often  entreated  would  not  be  withheld  from  him 
at  last.  With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  her 
property,  she  felt  less  sanguine;  and  it  was  a 
subject  Mrs.  Wrangham  always  seemed  to  avoid 
with  determined  resolution. 

One  evening,  however,  after  a  day  of  great 
agony,  feeling  tolerably  free  from  pain,  and  in- 
clined to  converse,  she  herself  afforded  an  opening 
to  the  subject  most  unexpectedly. 

"  I  must  send  for  Mr.  Bingley,"  said  she ;  "  I 
have  things  to  settle ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
quickly !  I  am  certain  there  is  no  time  to 
lose. •  • . 

"  Do  you  feel  worse  to-night,  my  dear  madam  ?" 

"  Not  worse  —  but  weaker.  That  pain  wears 
me  out ;  and  when  once  I  have  passed  a  certain 
point,  I  shall  go  more  rapidly.  Remember,  Su- 
san, that  you  write  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Bingley. 
My  will  must  be  altered." 

^'  Indeed  J.  will,  madam.    It  will  be  the  most 
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welcome  letter  I  ever  wrote  if  it  produc*  the 
effect  I  hope." 

"  And  what  effect  is  that  ? " 

"  Your  brother's  independence — his  rrfetee 
from  the  poverty  that  has  crushed  him  to  the 
earth — his  restoration  to  happiness  and  ease," 

"  There  will  he  no  effect  like  that,  Snsm 
Boaverie,"  said  Mrs.  Wrangham,  in  a  calm  and 
steady  voice  ;  "  do  not  hope  it ... .  And  since  ti» 
volunteer  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  it  is  as  well 
that  I  should  at  once  explain  to  you  my  inten- 
tions. My  brother  Sydney  will  never  inherit 
my  possessions." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  so,  madam.  A  part  of  than, 
at  least,  bestow  upon  him. . .  .Be  just  and  for 
giving  on  your  deathbed,  if  at  no  other  time." 

"  I  nill  be  both  ;  I  «-ill  forgive  him.  I  yield 
to  your  arguments — to  your  beautiful  example, 
and  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  forgive  him — but  I  n-iU  leave  tarn 
nothing.  If  forgiveness  be  nil  he  want,  he  shaD 
have  it  —  and  justice  too  ;  t/iat  tells  me  to  leave 
my  property  elsewhere." 

"And  can  yon  find  it  in  your  heart  to  crash 
him  still  lower,  when  he  has  suffered  so  nincb — 
when  it  is  in  your  power  to  raise  him  and  tis 
children  at  once,  by  one  word  of  your  monlli, 
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one  stroke  of  your  pen,  to  affluence— to  positive 
afflnence  ? . . . .  Do  not  leave  him  all,  if  you  do 
not  wish  it— others  have  claims  upon  you«  You 
have  sisters  besides — ^leave  something  to  them ; 
but,  at  least,  make  him  independent.*' 

**  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  me  upon  the  subject," 
returned  the  other,  doggedly-  "  When  I  really 
determine  to  do  a  thing,  not  even  you  (and  your 
influence  can  do  more  than  any  other)  can  turn 
me  from  my  purpose.  And  no  argument  of  any 
kind,  human  or  divine,  can  possibly  prove  to  me 
that  it  is  sinful  to  leave  my  own  property  to 
whom  I  please." 

"  It  is  sinful  to  exclude  your  own  nearest  rela- 
tions, who  are  starving  before  your  face." 

"  It  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are.  They  were 
warned  in  time,  and  if  they  chose  to  pursue  their 
own  course,  they  must  take  the  consequences. — 
If o !  I  forgive  Sydney,  but  I  will  never  leave 
him  a  single  shilling  of  my  property.  It  shall 
go  whole  and  undivided  to  one  who  well  deserves 
it,  and  vrill  spend  it  far  better  than  he  or  any 
other  could  possibly  do — to  yourself  T 

"  To  me  !  "  cried  Susan,  breathless  and  pale 
with  astonishment. 

**  Yes,  to  you,  Susan  Bouverie.  It  has  long 
been  my  intention  to  make  you  my  heiress." 
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There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  daiiii; 
which  Susan  was  debating  within  herwlf  bo« 
it  would  be  best  to  act.  The  surprise  of  eochu 
annoimcemeiit  was  so  great,  that  it  foand  h* 
wholly  unprepared.     She  was  confounded. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  she,  at  length,  "I 
feel  grateful  to  you  —  more  grateful  than  I  at 
express — for  the  kindness  of  your  intentions 
wards  me ;  but,  indeed,  we  must  talk  of ' 
again.  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  so.  Ton  wt 
not  wish  to  grieve  me — to  do  me  an  injury; 
in  no  way  could  I  justify  to  myself,  nor  feel  hqig 
in  the  possession  of  this  wealth.  Yoo 
alienate  it  from  those  who  have  a  claim  apoo 
without  doing  them  a  wrong ;  and  in  that  vM 
I  should  be  participating  by  holding  it  mysd 
In  other  ways,  too,  it  would  be  painfnl  to  me ' 
receive  it.  I  have  been,  happily,  enabled  to  I 
of  some  little  comfort  and  use  to  yoa  lately — o 
half  so  much  as  I  would  wish  to  be — not  hslfi 
much  as  you  deserve;  still  I  have  been  of  son) 
My  object  in  seeking  you  was  a  desire  to  pnx 
my  gratitude,  and,  if  possible,  to  serve  yon; 
had  no  selfish  object — no  hope  of  reward — aai 
I  confess,  I  would  rather  receive  none. . .  .Ok 
madam  !  make  me  happy  in  my  own  way  !  H 
possession  of  this  wealth  would  not  make  oae  m 
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but  to  see  you  bestow  it  upon  those  who  ought 
to  enjoy  it,  would  make  me  the  happiest  of  the 
happy !  Then,  indeed,  should  I  have  cause 
to  bless  your  memory — to  cherish  it  with  un- 
mixed gratitude  and  love  ?...." 

"  Well !  well !  "  said  Mi's.  Wrangham,  with 
a  peculiar  irritability  of  tone,  which  was  not  un- 
usual with  her  when  beginning  to  be  somewhat 
influenced,  though  still  unwilling  to  yield,  "  I 
will  see  about  it !  —  But  you  are  a  strange  per- 
son, Susan  Bouverie.  I  hardly  know  which  you 
excite  most — my  admiration,  or  my  astonish- 
ment !  Yet,  surely,  to  cast  away  from  you 
thousands,  without  a  single  thought,  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  your  good  sense.  Think  of  the  good 
you  might  do  with  it ! " 

"  I  could  never  divest  myself  of  the  feeling 
that  I  was  depriving  others  of  what  ought  to  be 
their  inheritance.  It  might  seem  a  foolish  scruple 
to  some,  but  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  Morld." 

"  Well !  let  us  sav  no  more  about  it.  To- 
morrow  you  must  write  to  Mr.  Bingley  ;  he 
must  come  down  here,  and  wo  shall  then  see . . " 

But  the  next  dav  she  was  so  ill  that  she  could 
think  of  nothing — do  nothing,  but  strive  to  en- 
dure her  agony.  The  thought  of  Mr.  Bingley 
seemed  to  have  totally  vanished  from  her  mind, 

VOL.  m.  M 
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and  for  some  days  bis  name  was  not  eren  tUvriei 
to.  Susaii  scarcely  knew  whether  she  oagfat 
remind  lier  of  it  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,! 
longer  the  making  of  the  will  were  delayed,  I 
hett«r  chance  there  would  be  of  her  inflveDdl 
Mrs,  "Wrangham  as  she  wished ;  bat,  on  tl 
other,  it  was  dangerous  to  delay  it  too  long,  k 
even  the  benefit  of  such  dispositions  to  relMt 
now  existed  should  be  lost.  It  was  a  diSci 
point  to  decide. 

Susan  was  sitting  one  tnoraing  in  the  roou' 
the  invalid,  listening  to  her  oppressed  bieadni 
as  she  slightly  dozed,  when  she  thought  she 
the  sound  of  whispering  outside,  snd  a 
like  that  of  the  doctor.  Being  anxiou.%  if 
sible,  to  induce  hira  to  wait  till  the  ioTnlid 
awake,  for  every  moment  of  sleep  was  precit 
to  her  in  her  present  state,  Susan  stole  with 
noiseless  step  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it  wiiJl 
gentle  and  cautious  hand,  slipped  oat  into 
passage.  Maggy  was  speaking  to  some  one, ' 
was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  staiFCttse. 

"  Mr.   Norris!"  cried  Susan,  springing  : 
ward  with  eager  baste  to  recal  him.     "ADn 
me  to  speak  one  word  to  you,  if  you  please  T 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the  person  on  tl 
staire  was  instantly  arrested ;  and,  tai 
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denly  round,  discovered  to  Susan's  astonished 
sight  the  countenance  of  Sydney  Gower  ! 

Her  appearance  was  less  startling  to  him  than 
his  was  to  her,  for  he  had  just  been  learning  from 
the  loquacious  Maggy  the  name  of  his  sister'a 
friend ;  and  the  instant  he  discovered  that  it  was 
Susan  Bouverie,  astonishing  and  unaccountable 
as  her  presence  there  might  seem,  he  at  once 
nnderstood  who  it  was  that  had  sent  him  the 
mysterious  summons,  and  most  probably  the 
mysterious  sum  of  money  too.  It  was  indeed 
Uke  her  to  have  revenged  herself  thus  ! . .  . . 

There  was  a  start  of  sui-prise  on  Susan's  part 
— a  deep  blush  of  emotion,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  an  almost  death-like  paleness,  and  her 
heart  heat  so  violently  that  she  almost  fancied 
she  could  hear  its  throbs.  But  in  a  moment  or 
two  more  she  had  outwardly  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  could  coniniaiid  herself  to  ad- 
vance and  extend  her  hand  to  him  with  a  friendly 
expression  of  greeting. 

"  1  am  thankful  you  are  arrived,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  for  she  was  fearful  of  being  over- 
heard by  the  sick  Moman.  "'  Maggy,  you  had 
better  go  to  your  mistress,  for  she  is  alone  ;  and 
mind  you  go  in  softly,  for  she  was  asleep  when 
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Then,  descending  the  stairs,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  little  parlonr,  where  now,  unlike  the 
days  of  yore,  a  good  fire  was  burning,  and  erery 
thing  looked  at  least  clean  and  tidy,  however 
shabby,  she  invited  her  companion  into  it,  and 
walked  to  the  window  herself  to  draw  up  the 
blind,  observing  that  the  room  was  dark ;  thai 
she  began  to  poke  the  fire  most  assiduously — afl 
in  order  to  give  Sydney  time  to  recover  from  the 
emotion  which  she  saw  was  labouring  in  his 
bosom. 

"  It  is  a  mercy  you  are  come  at  last,"  said 
she,  keeping  her  eyes  averted  from  his  face,  for 
it  grieved  her  to  behold  the  change  that  a  few 
short  years  had  wrought  in  that  once  joyous 
countenance.  "  Your  sister  is  very,  very  ill — and 
I  fear  her  days  are  numbered,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible she  may  yet  linger  on.  But  I  trust  that . . 
a  reconciliation . . . . " 

She  stopped  short — her  heart  failed  her — for 
she  felt  she  was  venturing  on  dangerous  ground. 

"  Miss  Bouverie,"  cried  Sydney,  the  emotion 
he  had  vainly  been  labouring  to  suppress  bursting 
forth,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  sight  of  her  pale 
sweet  countenance — so  beautiful,  so  touching  in 
its  expression,  "  is  it  you  that  have  been  watch- 
ing by  the  sick  bed  of  my  sister,  and  striving  to 
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make  my  peace  with  her  ?  Is  it  you  to  whom 
I  owe  that  assistance,  without  which — shall  I 
confess  it  ?— my  children  might  have  starved ! . . 
Is  it  owing  to  your  summons  that  I  am  here  ? — 
I,  a  wretch  worthy  of  your  scorn,  your  detesta- 
tion, your  bitterest  curses  ! — the  perjured,  faith- 
less  deceiver — the  assassin  of  your  brother — 

the " 

Stop !  stop !"  cried  Susan,  violently  agitated ; 
in  pity,  stop !  Spare  me — spare  yourself  such 
allusions  to  the  past ! .  .Ah !''  she  cried,  passing 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  with  a  gesture  peculiarly 
expressive  of  the  agony  they  occasioned,  "let  us 
turn  away  from  those  hideous  recollections — I 
cannot  bear  them . . . . " 

**  You  must  bear  them  yet  awhile— you  must 
hear  me  solemnly  declare  before  that  God,  who 
sees  us  now,  that  in  the  dreadful  crime  for  which 
I  shall  one  day  be  called  to  account,  my  will  was 
not  guilty . .  it  was  my  erring  hand— chance — 
fate — any  thing  you  choose— but  not  my  vo- 
luntary act !  I  w^ould  not  have  hurt  one  hair 
of  his  precious  head  for  worlds  !  I  would  gladly 
have  died  myself  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
have  harmed  him !  •  • . . 

"  ....  And,  Susan  Bouverie  !  ever  since  that 
dreadful  day,  when  his  blood  was  on  my  hand,  I 
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hare  never  known  peace ! . .  my  heart  has  hem 
a  weight  of  iron  within  my  breast — cold,  b(ftT]( 
lifeless  !    I  have  abliorrcd  luytielf !  I  h&ve  tsui 
away  with  loathing  from  the  sight  of  man,  (or 
felt  the  brand  of  a  murderer  was  upon 
own  children  have  been  a  source  of  misciy 
than  of  joy,  for  I  was  not  worthy  to 
them .  .  ffwi/  were  innocent — bat  they  oonld 
prosper  with  such  a  father. — My  lot  hsa  \ 
despair. ..." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Susan,  compafeiooat^^ 
"  and  from  my  soul  I  pity  you ....  !Not  a  i 
has  passed  that  I  have  not  prayed  earnestly  tbi 
yonr  burthen  might  be  lightened ....  AdJ  a 
comfort,  at  least,  you  may  receive  at  n 
hands;  my  father,  before  he  died,  freely  fotp* 
you.  No  curse  from  his  lips  lies  heavy  vft 
you.  Almost  the  last  words  he  ottered  »ai 
those  of  pardon  and  of  peace." 

And  Sydney  turned  away ;  for  he  woold  U 
have  that  gentle  being  behold  the  emotioi 
which  were  working  within  him  almost  to  sdk 
cation. 

And  calmer  words  at  length  BnooenM: 

and  she,  with  her  own  beautifnl  and  aqitrii| 
spirit,  strove  to  raise  his  soul  to  hope; 
selling  him  to  prayer,  and  reminding  him  of 
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Sayiour  who  had  died  for  him,  and  was  able  to 

wash  out  far  greater  sins  than  his. And  he 

listened  to  her  words,  as  to  those  of  an  angel. 

And  in  these  moments  of  earnest  eloquence 
on  her  part,  and  mute,  rapt  attention  on  his,  she 
forgot  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
she  had  once  so  passionately  loved ;  her  whole 
aoul  was  absorbed  in  the  desire  to  give  him 
peace,  to  pour  balm  into  bis  wounded  spirit,  to 
teach  him  where  to  turn  for  consolation.  That 
teas  her  revenge  ! 

Their  interview  was  a  long  one;  for  they 
spoke  of  many  things.  He  told  her  all  his  sor- 
rows, all  his  self-reproaches,  even  on  hvr  account : 
he  spoke  of  Julia's  noble  endurance,  her  long 

and  patient  sufferings,  her  broken  health 

and  Susan  sympathized  with  all.  And,  when 
he  left  her,  it  was  with  a  lightened  heart,  and  a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  admiration  for  her  noble 
character,  far  too  mighty  for  words. 

It  is  singular  what  a  natural  love  exists  in 
the  soul  for  all  that  is  sublime,  and  luminous, 
and  celestial,  and  what  enthusiasm  it  excites, 
Although  we  are  chained  to  this  '  earthy  world,' 
there  is  in  the  spirit  a  consciousness  of  its  divine 
origin,  a  deep  yearning  after  something  we  can- 
not meet  with  here,  whicli  is  a  sure  proof  of  the 
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immortality  to  which  it  so  earnestly  aspires.  Oh ! 
could  we  but  look  always  beyond  this  ^  ignorant 
present/  as  we  sometimes  can,  fixing  our  eyes 
ever  on  that  immortal  Being  who  dwells  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  pure,  immortal,  lone,  know- 
ing no  passion  and  no  change,  what  an  Elysinm 
even  this  world  might  be !  But  we  cannot.  In 
spite  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  supplication,  we 
still  remain  *  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;*  we  still  cling 
to  the  base  and  petty  agitations  of  this  selfish 
world ;  and  so  it  must  ever  be,  until  that  hour 
when  *  the  veil  that  separates  between  time  and 
eternity  shall  be  at  last  withdrawn,'  and  the 
ransomed  spirit  shall  wing  its  glorious  way  to 
those  luminous  regions  of  joy  and  love,  which 
know  no  death. 


"  When  shall  you  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Bingley, 
my  dear  madam  ?  "  said  Susan  to  Mrs.  Wrang- 
ham,  some  days  afterwards,  in  one  of  those  in- 
tervals of  quiet  and  ease  which  were  now  be- 
coming sadly  less  frequent. 

"  Ah !  I  7ntist  see  him  soon,  or  it  will  be  too 
late,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  never  forgotten 
it,  but  I  have  put  it  off  from  day  to  day ;  for 
a7ij/  effort  is  painful  to  me  now.     But  it  must 
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indeed  be  done.     Write  to-day,  my  dear  Susan, 
and  appoint  him  immediately." 

And  Susan  did  so.  But,  before  he  arrived, 
she  had  determined  to  effect  a  meeting,  if  pos- 
sible, between  Sydney  and  his  sister.  The  sight 
of  one  she  had  formeriy  loved,  so  changed,  too, 
80  humbled,  so  penitent,  might  recal  something 
of  Mrs.  Wrangham's  ancient  affection,  and  con- 
firm her  intentions  in  his  favour. 

With  a  beating  heart,  Susan  endeavoured,  as 
cautiously  and  skilfully  as  she  could,  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  the  sick  woman  for  the  proposed 
interview :  she  had  already  informed  her  of  Syd- 
ney's arrival  in  England.  The  effect  was  appa- 
rently less  powerful  than  she  had  expected  it 
would  be.  Mrs.  Wrangham  consented  to  see 
him,  upon  one  condition ;  that  it  should  be  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife.  Susan  regretted  this 
determination;  she  would  have  preferred  Syd- 
ney's coming  alone,  and  would  have  entertained 
greater  hope  of  a  favourable  result  to  the  inter- 
view ;  for  Julia  was  a  stranger ;  and  Susan  well 
knew  that  the  sick  woman  entertained  towards 
her  no  friendly  feeling.  But  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrang- 
ham was  obstinate.  See  them  together  she 
would,  or  she  would  not  see  them  at  all ;  and  it 
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only  remained,  therefore,  to  acqaaint  the  Qtana 
with  her  determiuation. 

And  what  pains  did  Susan  take,  duriog  &e 
few  hours  that  intervened,  to  soften  her  beaA 
towards  her  unfortunate  relations !  In  wl* 
glowing  colours  did  she  paint  Sydney's  remotst! 
how  eloquently  descrihe  his  trials,  bis  poTeBy, 
the  sickness  and  long  sufTerings  of  his  eUot 
child,  the  failing  health  of  his  wife ....  Not 
opportunity  was  lost — not  a  word  omitted  ti* 
could  serve  their  cause.  She  was  becooing 
almost  artful  in  their  interest. 

They  came  at  length ;  and  after  long,  loag 
years,  Susan  and  Julia  met  again.  TheyhiA 
never  beheld  each  other,  since  the  visit  of  the 
Curzons  at  Burgh  Weston,  which  we  bare  re*, 
corded  in  the  earlier  pages  of  our  history 
with  what  altered  feelings  did  they 
upon  each  other  once  more!  both  so 
mind  and  in  appearance!  Susan's  heart' 
of  tender  sympathy,  compassion,  and  i)edn 
aid :  Julia,  on  the  contrary,  felt  dutgui^t,  di 
and,  more  strongly  than  all,  the  most 
and  uncontrollable  jealousy. 

She  had  always  been  jealous  of  Sosan; 
very  soon  after  her  marriage,  she  had 
how  much  deeper  had  been  Sydney's 
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for  bis  first  love  than  she  had  originally  sup- 
posed. And,  although  Julia  was  not  without  many 
good,  and  even  some  fine  qualities,  she  had  violent 
passions,  which,  when  excited,  were  positively 
nncontroUable.  The  very  name  of  Susan  Bou- 
▼erie  was  abhorrent  to  her;  and  the  praises  which 
Bydney  had  never  ceased  to  lavish  upon  her  since 
his  return,  had  inflamed  Julia's  passions  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch.  When,  therefore,  Susan 
met  her  with  an  eager  hand  and  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  kindness  and  sympathy,  she  was 
received  with  a  coldness  it  was  impossible  to 
overcome,  and  which  chilled  even  her  affectionate 
and  forgiving  nature. 

She  conducted  them  to  Mrs.  Wrangham's 
chamber,  and,  the  first  meeting  fairly  over,  she 
left  the  three  together.  She  had  no  wish  to  be 
present  during  their  interview ;  she  would  rather 
their  reconciliation  should  take  place  without 
witnesses,  and  as  though  she  had  had  no  share 
in  it.  She  only  desired  their  happiness  —  their 
good ;  she  neither  expected  nor  coveted  their 
gratitude. 

She  counted  the  minutes  with  impatient 
anxiety.  Quarter  after  quarter  struck  upon  the 
old  clock  in  the  passage,  and  still  they  came  not. 
She  knew  not  whether  to  hope  or  fear  most  from 
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the  length  of  the  interview ;  but  she  trembled 
for  the  effect  upon  the  invalid  of  so  prolonged  an 
exertion. 

At  last  they  came,  and  a  single  glance  at  their 
countenances  convinced  her  that  things  had  been 
very  far  indeed  from  going  as  she  could  have 
wished.  Sydney  looked  pale  and  distressed,  bot 
Julia's  wasted  countenance  was  flushed  with  aih 
ger,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  proud  and 
bitter  indignation  in  her  eyes,  that  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

'*  I  fear — I  fear . . . . "  Susan  was  beginning, 
but  she  stopped  shoi^t — there  was  something  in 
Julia's  look  that  shocked  her. 

*'  What  is  it  you  fear,  Miss  Bouverie  ?*'  Julia 
inquired,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  ;  "  that  Mrs. 
Wrangham  has  not  insulted  us  sufficiently  r  If 
so,  you  may  reassure  yourself;  even  she  can  do 
no  more." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  cried  Susan,  her  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  at  this  announcement  totally  over- 
coming all  feeling  for  herself — all  indignation  at 
the  taunt  these  words  contained.  "  Is  it  reallv 
possible,  after  all " 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  affect  incre- 
dulity," returned  the  other,  her  eyes  positively 
flashing  fire ;  "  it  will  not  deceive  us,  or  at  least 
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Aot  me.  My  eyes  have  always  been  open;  I 
always  expected  what  has  happened.  From  the. 
first  moment  that  I  knew  of  your  presence  here, 
I  told  Mr.  Gower  how  it  would  be.  He  would 
not  believe  me ;  he  now  sees  whether  or  not  I 
judged  you  rightly." 

**  Julia,  you  are  wrong.  You  do  not  know 
Miss  Bouverie  as  I  do;  she  is  incapable. ... 

but  do  not  grieve  me  by  these  insinuations 

Miss  Bouverie,  forgive  her.  She  speaks  with  the 
irritation  of  wounded  feeling — ^but  she  does  not 
know  you." 

"  There  we  differ,"  returned  Julia,  harshly ; 
**  I  believe  that  I  do  know  Miss  Bouverie,  and 
that  you,  on  the  contrary,  are  her  dupe—" 

"  Julia  !  Julia  !  these  words  distress  me . .  . " 

"  Do  not  be  distressed,"  said  Susan,  gently. 
^'  I  can  make  allowance ...  I  can  understand 
that  it  may  seem .  •  but  what  is  it  that  has  called 
forth  these  suspicions  now  ?" 

"  There  are  no  suspicions  —  nothing  but  cer- 
tainty," returned  Julia,  with  a  sneer.  "  Mr, 
Gower  would  suppose  me  to  be  an  idiot ;  he 
would  persuade  me  that  Miss  Bouverie,  who  is 
to  be  the  sole  heiress  of  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham's 
large  property,  is  devoted  to  our  interest,  and 
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tliat  she  has  been  using  her  utmost  inflaenoe  to 
obtain  for  us  justice. ..." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  my  sister  herself  say  so?" 
interrapted  Sydney,  sternly. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  an  expressioo 
approaching  to  contempt. 

"  Any  one  may  dupe  you  that  tries,"  said  ahe. 
"  A  few  soft  words,  a  little  pretence  of  gene- 
rosity, and  a  smooth,  oily  manner,  will  moke  yon 
swallow  any  thing." 

"  You  do  ine  cruel  injustice,  Mrs.  Oowet," 
cried  Susan,  the  blood  mounting  to  her  tot 
temples,  for  she  was  stung  by  such  nnmerilAl 
taunts.  "  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  will  Btrive  » 
sen'e  you  to  the  utmost,  in  spite  of  all.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  you  will  know  me  better." 

"  Some  day  Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham's  Imns 
may,  in  her  M-onderful  generosity,  beetow  apoo 
the  poor  disinherited  relations  a  paltry  pittance 
that  may  buy  them  daily  bread,  rather  than  hA 
them  starve  before  her  eyes ;  and  the  worW 
shall  exclaim  upon  her  noble  liberality.  Mr. 
Gower  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  /  would  nitber 
etarre — work  day  aud  night,  or  beg  my  chil* 
dren'a  bread  from  door  to  door,  tlmn  be  a  pfit- 
eioner  upon  j/our  bounty." 

"Julia,  I  command  you  to  be  silent,"  cri«l 
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Sydney,  furiously — but  he  was  stopped  short  by 
Susan. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  she  cried,  with  an  im 
ploring  gesture  ;  "  there  is  much  to  justify  sus- 
picion ;  appearances  are  against  me,  and  I  feel 
it.  Tell  me,  however,  this  much  before  we 
part,  that  I  may  at  least  know  how  to  act. 
Did  your  sister  say  it  was  her  positive  inten- 
tion to  make  me  her  sole  heiress  ?" 

**  She  did,"  replied  Sydney,  "  most  positively ; 
but  she  also  said  it  was  contrary  to  your  own 
earnest  wishes  and  entreaties." 

**  And  he  believed  her  !'*  cried  Julia,  breaking 
into  a  hollow  and  discordant  laugh  —  ^^  he 
actually  believed  her ! — will  it  be  credited  ?" 

**  I  did,  and  do ;  and  nothing  can  shake  my 
fiiith." 

**  I  thank  you,"  said  Susan,  almost  proudly, 
yet  with  a  quivering  lip;  "you  only  do  me 
justice. .  •  .And  now,  we  part,  perhaps  not  to 
meet  again.  May  you  both  be  happy  !  —  you 
shall  at  least  have  my  endeavours  to  serve  you — 
my  earnest  prayers  —  my  forgiveness.  —  Fare- 
weU !" 

And  before  either  of  them  were  able  to  reply, 
she  had  turned  from  them,  and  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

First  make  your  will. 

YOONO- 

Too  late  repentance  comes. 

Castle  of  IndoUnee^ 

Susan  found  Mrs.  Wrangham  in  a  state  of 
the  most  fearful  agitation.  The  excitement  she 
had  undergone  had  completely  overcome  her, 
and  she  had  fallen  into  a  succession  of  fainting- 
fits, which,  in  her  weak  state,  were  exceedingly 
alarming.  The  medical  man  was  instantly  sent  for 
—cordials  were  administered — and,  after  a  time, 
she  rallied  somewhat ;  but  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  her  strength  was  sinking  fast,  and  that  the 
tenacity  with  which  she  had  hitherto  clung  to 
life  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  force  of  her 
disease. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Bingley 
arrived;  and,  although  Susan  felt  that  it  was 
like  putting  a  dagger  to  the  breast  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman  to  agitate  her  again  by  a  re- 
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currence  to  the  fatal  subject  which  had  already 
so  excited  her,  still,  she  was  determined,  before 
the  irrevocable  deed  was  done — ^the  will  finally 
executed — to  make  one  more  attempt— one  final 
appeal  to  her  feelings.  It  was  a  painful  effort, 
but  it  was  one  of  duty. 

The  appeal  she  made  was,  indeed,  a  strong 
one.  She  put  forth  her  w^hole  strength — she 
called  all  her  influence  to  her  aid.     Was  it  not 

the  last  opportunity  ? The  whole  chance  lay 

in  the  cast  of  this  one  die ... .  She  would  not 
listen  to  the  murmurs  or  reproaches  of  the  sick 
woman — ^her  entreaties  to  be  left  alone — She 
cried  out  for  mercy — for  justice ;  she  even  knelt 
to  her  to  grant  her  petition . . .  but  she  implored 
in  vain. 

"  Urge  me  no  more,"  cried  Mrs.  Wrangham, 
at  length.  "  I  tell  you  I  will  not  do  it.  He 
thwarted,  grieved,  and  disappointed  me :  that  I 
forgave — ^but  his  wife ....  I  was  insulted  in  this 
very  room— on  my  deathbed — ^by  his  wife ;  and, 
although  I  strive  to  forgive  her — for  I  stand 
terribly  in  need  of  forgiveness  myself — she  shall 
not  benefit  by  the  death  which  I  believe  she  has 
accelerated.  ISo  !  plead  no  more !  you  plead  in 
vain." 

"Then,  madam,   I  must  leave  you.     Yes; 
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even  now,  unless  you  will  giant  mv  |>nija,  I 
leave  you !  —  I  mil  not  be  accessary  to  indi  t 
deed. — I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  it  done.  Il 
is  unjust  —  unnatural  —  and  I  abbor  tbewaU 
that  you  would  force  upon  me  !'' 

"Leave  me?  Susan  Bouverie  !"  ^lasped  tfc 
aick  woman,  her  thin  hands  convulsirely  f^Y 
iug  the  covering  of  the  bed,  whilst  tie  pupil*  d 
her  eyes  dilated  fearfully,  and  the  drops  <^ 
perspiration  that  gathered  on  her  brow  toM  tk 
intensity  of  the  emotion  that  these  worfs  hd 
excited.  "What?  in  the  hour  of  my  iitiDOU 
need  —  when  death  is  so  near. .  .  .woiUd  jm 
leave  me  ?" 

"  It  would  grieve  me  to  the  rery  aoal,"  ifr 
plied  Susan,  with  tears ;  "  still,  I  will  Ho  it, 
rather  tlian  by  my  presence  sanctioii  wbrt  1 
hold  to  he  a  crime.  I  am  in  earnest,  and  t  tiil 
adhere  to  my  resolve." 

There  was  a  pause  of  fearful  expectBtin^ 
during  which  nothing  was  heard  but  the  guft 
of  the  sick  woman  for  breath.  She  was  powv- 
fully  excited.  But  Susan  turned  her  face  xnf^ 
She  would  not  look  upon  her ;  she  steeled  be^ 
self  against  all  softness  — all  compassion,  h 
was  the  last  effort. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Mrs.  Wrangham,  at  lengtb, 
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in  a  Toice  so  altered,  that  Susan's  heart  almost 
smote  her  for  what  she  had  done.  ^*  You  abuse 
jour  influence  over  me— jou  reject  my  kindness 
—you  force  me  to  submit — ^for  I  have  no  alter- 
nstiye !  I  cannot  die  in  peace  without  you .... 
Bqjoy  your  triumph,  then ;  you  have  conquered 
—and  you  are  the  first  who  ever  conquered 
C9aia  Wrangham.'' 

But  Susan  was  in  no  mood  for  triumph.  She 
WBB  torn  between  contending  feelings — self- 
zieproach,  pity,  tenderness, — and  yet  still,  glad- 
ness— gladness  that  her  appeal  had  not  been  in 
Tun. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  a  fearful  venture,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  think  how  she  should  have 
acted,  if  her  threat  had  failed.  Could  she 
bave  found  it  in  her  heart  to  leave  that  miser* 
able,  expiring  being  ?  —  she  would  not  pause  to 

ask  herself  the    question How    thankful 

ought  she  to  be  that  the  trial  had  been  spared 
to  her ! 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Mrs.  Wrangham 
insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Bingley  immediately; 
she  distrusted  her  own  strength ;  she  felt  her 
end  approaching.  She  insisted,  too,  on  tieeing 
him  alone — Susan,  even,  should  not  be  present ; 
and,  when  Susan  earnestly  entreated  that  her 
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name  might  not  even  be  mentioned  in  the  will, 
she  motioned  her  impatiently  away,  exclaimi^ 
"  If  you  torment  me  further,  I  will  retractile 
and  yoa  ciiiy  go  at  once." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  dose. 

Mr.  Biiigley  remained  some  time  alone  a 
the  sick  room;  and  then,  both  the  doctftrasj 
the  parish  clergyman  were  hastily  seat  for,  »b1 
the  three  continued  there  for  a  period  of  tiM 
which  seemed  to  Susan  interminable.  IH 
when  at  length  they  dltl  come  forth,  wid  d» 
endeavoured  to  aseertalu  from  them  what 
the  dispositions  of  the  will,  they  informed  h* 
that  Mrs.  Wraaghara  had  bomid  them  to  tk 
strictest  secrecy.  She  hod  insisted  on  a  eolen 
promise  from  each  of  them  separately,  that  wt 
a  word  should  he  uttered  relating  to  ttie  oa 
tents  of  the  will,  until  after  her  death,  wbea 
was  to  be  opened  in  their  presence,  and  tbM  • 
Sydney  and  Julia  Gower ;  but  Susan 
to  be  present  at  it,  and  this  she  coi 
the  best  possible  proof  that  its  disposii 
such  as  she  wished  them  to  be. 

She  felt  relieved  that  it  was  over.      A 
of  responsibility  seemed  to  have  been  saddi 
removed  from  her  mind.    There  was  nothin^i 
left  for  her  to  do,  but  til  eoothe  the 
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of  the  dying  woman— to  encourage  and  comfort 
her,  as  she  alone  knew  how  to  do.  Happy  pri- 
vilege !  to  possess  such  power,  and  to  use  it ! 

The  ensuing  night  was  one  of  such  dreadful 
suffering  and  exhaustion  to  the  sick  woman,  that 
Susan  thought  it  impossible  she  could  live  through 
it ;  and  many  a  time,  as  she  wiped  from  her  brow 
the  drops  of  perspiration  which  intense  agony  had 
gathered  there,  did  she  whisper  such  words  of 
hope  and  consolation,  and  breathe  such  prayers 
as  were  best  fitted  for  one  hovering  on  the  very 
confines  of  another  life.  But,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, the  poor  sufferer  rallied  again,  though 
never  so  as  to  afford  the  smallest  ray  of  hope  ; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  she  actually  lived 
nearly  three  weeks  longer.  But,  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period,  a  kind  of  stupor  came  on, 
which  the  doctor  pronounced  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  death.  It  was  a  welcome  change, 
however,  after  all  she  had  previously  endured ; 
for  her  sufferings  had  entirely  ceased,  and  she  lay 
in  a  state  of  something  like  insensibility,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her.  She  was 
still  conscious  of  Susan's  presence,  indeed,  and 
would  sometimes  press  her  hand,  or  attempt 
some  feeble  gesture  of  gratitude,  when  she  per- 
formed for  her  any  of  those  little  ofiices  of  ten- 
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demess  which  no  one  knew  so  well  how  tc  reB> 
der ;  but  she  rarely  spoke,  and  her  eyes 
almost  constantly  closed.  The  doctor 
it  probable  that  she  would  pass  away  altogelhcc 
in  the  muie  quiet  manner,  and  that  the  taaifA 
sleep,  in  which  she  now  frequently  rcmoise))  aA 
for  hours,  might  be  sncceeded  almost  imperw^ 
tihly  by  the  yet  more  tranquil  repose  of  dealL 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so ! 

One  night,  when  she  had  heen  even  more  quiet 
than  usual,  and  had  scarcely  seemed  to  brettJ«v 
so  deep  had  been  her  rest,  she  suddenly  awsfc^ 
and  called  in  an  anxious  tone  for  Susan,  who  if 
stantly  hastened  to  her  side. 

*'  Do  you  want  any  thing,  my  dear 
Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  Susan,  is  that  really  you  ?  bend  i<3n, 
for  I  cannot  see  yon — do  you  know,  I  haaek 
that  you  had  left  me — that  you  were  gone  a*^; 
in  anger " 

"  Have  no  fear  ;  nothing  wonid  tempt  me  Vt 
leave  you." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  you  wonM  leave  me  even  now 
yon  knew. . ,  .Ah!  I  have  such  a  fluttcriDg 
my  heart . . . . " 

Susan  bronght  her  some  drops  which  the  dc 
tor  had  recommended  whenever  exhaustioB  be< 
came  \J.TVU¥:XB!^'3  iJ^sX-ttsavR^. 
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"  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but — ^pray  by  me— 
let  me  hear  your  voice — I  shall  be  calmer  then . . " 

And  Susan  did  pray  by  her,  and  she  listened 
eagerly  to  every  word ;  and  after  it  was  over, 
ihe  exclaimed, 

**  Now,  tell  me  you  forgive  me .... " 

"  Forgive  you,  madam !  for  what  should  I  for- 
five  you  ?  you  have  never  shown  me  any  thing 
but  kindness — ^goodness " 

**  Susan,  do  not  think  upon  my  memory  with 
hatred.  I  may  have  been  cold  and  hard  to 
many ;  but  t/ou  are  one  of  the  few,  the  very  few 
to  whom  I  have  given  my  heart,  and  whom  I 
bave  suffered  to  read  it.  You  know  that  I  can 
feel,  for  I  have  felt  for  you." 

"  You  have  indeed,  most  tenderly !  you  have 
done  more  for  me  than  I  can  ever  express  my 
gratitude  for ;  you  have  granted  the  prayer  I . . " 

**  Oh !  God !"  cried  the  dying  woman,  sud- 
denly lifting  herself  up  in  the  bed  with  an  energy 
which  in  her  weak  state  seemed  almost  super- 
natural, "  I  feel  it !  I  feel  it ! . .  is  it  yet  time  ? . . 
I  have  deceived  you !  forgive  me — I  am  strong 
enough  yet  for  your  sake — ^this  last  proof. . . .  ** 

"  What  is  it,  madam  ?"  cried  Susan,  bending 
forward  anxiously  to  catch  her  words.  A  ter- 
rible fear  shot  through  her  mind — ^^  Is  there  any 
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thing  you  would  have  done?  try  and  explm 
it " 

"  Yes,  yes !"  exclaimed  the  dying  woman, 
fixing  her  eyes  wildly  on  Susan's  countenance; 
but  their  expression  was  dull  and  vacant,  for 
nothing  was  visible  to  those  darkening  orbs; 
"time  yet !  time  yet ! — Mr.  Bingley — instantly! 
— I  have  been  very  wicked — anger,  revenge— I 
feel  it  now . . , . " 

The  truth  flashed  upon  Susan's  mind !  She 
had  deceived  her,  and  Sydney  was  after  all 
disinherited ! — She  bent  down  over  the  dying 
woman — 

"  Tell  me  your  wishes,"  said  she,  in  a  soft, 
soothing  voice.  "  You  would  do  justice  to  yoor 
brother  even  now ;  is  it  not  so  ? . .  You  woulJ 
leave  your  property  to  him  and  to  your  sisters, 
you  feel  it  ought  to  be  so  ? . . . .  Ah !  bless  me 
by  this  assurance " 

"  Yes,  yes !"  gasped  the  poor  creature,  almost 
inarticulately,  "  quick  !  quick  ! — Sydney — my 
sisters — it  was — all  revenge — God  forgive  me! 
— ^but  it  vrill  be — too— late — send  for — Mr.— 
Bingley  ah  ! — " 

She  sank  back,  and  with  one  heavy,  appalling 
groan — one  frightful  convulsion — expired. 


AxA  Susan  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  wept . . . 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime  ? 

Castle  of  Indolence, 

to  do  good,  sometime 

Accounted  dangerous  folly. 

Macbeth. 

My  fortunes  have  been  always  humble,  but  I 

Can  be  grateful  and  trusty. 

Mountaineers. 

Susan  was  most  thankful  that  she  was  not 
obliged  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  will. 
Jf  ow  that  she  suspected  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
it  would  have  been  exceedingly  painful  to  her  in 
many  ways.  As  it  was,  she  would  be  ahle  to 
take  her  own  measures  quietly,  and  all  might  be 
effected  with  as  little  display,  as  little  painful  dis- 
cnssion,  as  possible.  She  felt  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Wrangham  for  having  insisted  upon  her  absence ; 
and  she  could  now  understand  her  motive  for 
doing  so. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  she  spent  in 
v.  awn  room ;  and  when  she  laid  her  head  up- 
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on  her  pillow  at  night,  it  -n-as  with  a  feeling  cd 
peace  and  quiet  gladness,  which  was  iaeipre- 
sibly  Bweet;  for  she  bad  reflected,  she  hi 
prayed  to  be  guided  right,  and  she  had  finllj  it 
tenuined  what  to  do. 

She  wrote  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  l^^ 
him  to  come  to  her  without  delay ;  and  hi 
obeyed  her  summons  immediately.  She  lui  Al 
greatest  contidence  in  his  kind  feeling,  as  «d 
&8  in  hig  judgment ;  and,  as  she  was  totaQ; 
norant  of  all  forms  of  business  herself,  ati  wd 
as  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Bingley,  she  Mt  it 
was  right  that  there  sliould  be  »Hne  one  oi 
whom  she  could  rely,  to  see  that  what  eh 
wished  to  have  done,  were  done  iu  the  Curat 
and  best  manner. 

The  will  was  opened  by  the  de^re  of  Mn 
Wningham,  two  days  after  her  decease,  is  th 
presence  of  the  persons  before  mentioned. 
was  dated  on  the  day  of  her  interview  with 
brother  and  sister  in-law ;  and  the  fact  of  ti 
having  just  quitted  her  was  mentioned  in  it. 
was  expressed  Ju  her  own  words,  which  f 
simple,  forcible,  and  clear.  She  bequeathed 
whole  of  her  property,  real  and  personal, 
every  thmg  she  possessed  (with  the  single  « 
ception  of  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  a  yew 
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3Cagg7  Sanderson,  her  servant  girl)  to  Miss 
Susan  Bouverie,  spinster  (second  daughter  of  the 
late    Lieutenant  Colonel  Bouyerie,   of  Burgh 

Weston,  in  the  county  of ),  who  was  also 

appointed  sole  executrix.  A  few  words  fol- 
lowed, stating  in  plain  but  strong  language  that 
tliis  will  had  been  made  without  the  consent,  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  person  it  favoured, 
and  that  Miss  Bouverie  had  used  her  utmost  in- 
flaence  to  bring  about  a  different  disposition  of 
the  property,  but  in  vain. 

The  witnesses,  whose  signatures  were  affixed, 
then  said  that  they  had  been  solemnly  charged 
by  the  deceased,  as  her  last  injunction,  to  bear 
testimony  on  the  opening  of  her  will  to  the 
trath  of  what  it  asserted ;  and  to  declare  that 
Miss  Bouverie's  last  words,  before  it  had  been 
made,  had  been  the  most  earnest  entreaty  that 
it  might  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gower,  and 
that  she  had  even  threatened  to  leave  the  tes- 
tatrix, unless  her  entreaty  were  granted  :  that, 
lest  she  should  carry  her  threat  into  execution, 
the  testatrix  had  affected  to  yield  to  her  wishes, 
and  induced  her  to  believe  that  her  name  should 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  will ;  but  with  a  firm 
intention  all  the  while  of  acting  as  she  had  acted, 
and  leaving  the  whole  of  her  immense  property, 

N  2 
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estimated  at  about  eleven  thoosaad  iiTeii,U 
her,  and  Iier  alone. 

A  few  directions  followed  about  the  filunL 
which  was  to  be  of  the  most  simple  dcscr^tid. 
and  that  n'as  all. 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  this  will  had  bea 
made  known  to  Susan,  f^he  sent  fur  her  com 
and  Mr.  Bingley ;  and,  before  they  hadtttneH 
congratulate  her  upon  the  wonderfid  piece  rf 
g'ood  fortune  that  had  befallen  Iier,  she  (loieilj 
and  firmly,  without  any  parade,  any  as^umptioi 
of  generosity,  or  any  exaggerated  feeling,  u- 
pressed  her  decided  and  irrevocable  ioteDlioD  d 
making  over  the  whole  of  this  large  proper^  u 
Mr.  Gower,  whom  she  considered  as  the  rigfctfi! 
inheritor  of  it. 

*'  I  do  this,"  she  said,  "  not  as  an  act  of  lil*- 
rality,  but  as  an  aet  of  strict  justice.  I  bul  ■* 
claim  upon  the  deceased  of  any  kind  ;  I  Mwf 
saw  her  but  twice  in  iny  life  until  the  last  fr* 
mouths,  when  my  services  were  rendered  Ue^, 
and  without  hope  of  reward,  and  are, 
quently,  entitled  to  none.  Mr.  Gower,  on  tki 
contmry,  was  brought  up  with  the  expeetttiA 
of  becoming  hie  sister's  lioir.  During  his 
life,  she  made  no  secret  of  her  intentions  il 
favour,  and  even  insisted  on  hisadoptiiifiiD: 
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fession,  because  she  bad  resolved  to  provide  for 
him.  Sbe  bad  therefore,  in  justice,  no  right  to 
set  aside  a  claim  which  sbe  bad  herself  long  en- 
couraged. 

**  But  this  is  not  all.  What  has  rendered  my 
resolution  fixed  and  irrevocable,  is  a  fact  known 
only  to  myself.  During  the  last  moments  of  the 
deceased,  when  I  alone  was  present,  sbe  con- 
fessed that  sbe  bad  practised  a  deception  upon 
me,  and  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  to 
repair  the  grievous  wrong  she  bad  done  her 
brother,  and  even  then  to  do  him  tardy  justice, 
as  well  as  to  her  half-sisters.  Had  sbe  been 
able,  I  feel  convinced  that  at  that  time  she 
would  have  replaced  him  in  bis  proper  position ; 
and  my  name,  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
inserted  in  that  will  at  all,  would  have  been 
eflbced  from  it  altogether.  But,  alas  !  it  was 
too  late  for  her  to  do  this  ;  and  she  left  it  for 
me  to  do  instead.  She  expired  with  the  desire 
strong  in  her  mind,  and  the  words  of  agonising 
repentance  actually  struggling  from  her  lips  .  .  . 

"  I  could  not,  therefore,  if  I  would,  withhold 
this  wealth  from  its  rightful  possessor.  Justice, 
conscience,  every  feeling  of  honour,  forbid  it,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  option.  I  would  that 
it  had  been  her  act  rather  than  mine,  to  bestow 
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it  upon  her  brother ;  bat  I  am  only  doing  vlab 

I  shall  always  feel  convinced  she  woold  htve 
done,  had  her  life  been  prolonged. 

"  There  is  one  thing  to  be  thought  of,  bowe*ef, 
before  this  act  of  justice  is  performed.  It  rest* 
with  me  to  decide  how  much  of  the  propeitj 
Bhonld  be  secured  to  Mr.  Gower's  half>sigt«n, 
and  I  request  your  advice  and  opinion  DpOD  ik 
subject."' 

She  then  proceeded  with  perfect  calraneB) 
and,  as  though  the  question  of  the  saccesNOli 
were  completely  set  at  rest  for  ever,  to  detail 
what  she  had  ascertained  of  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  each  of  these  Bujters,  who  were 
all  married,  and  settled  in  various  homes. 

Her  auditors  listened  to  her  in  astonishmrat ; 
they  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making ;  hei 
manner  waa  80  quiet — so  free  from  the  smallMt 
excitement  or  appearance  of  regret.  There  ■■• 
none  of  the  pride  of  doing  a  noble  action,  no  ie- 
bire  to  astonish  the  world  by  her  generodty— 
she  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  the  kind. 

Her  auditors  remonstrated  with  her;  thej 
told  her  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing; 
that  eleven  thou^nd  a  year  was  not  to  he  cut 
away  with  the  same  unconcern  that  she  wobU 
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east  off  her  glove ;  and  that  the  day  would  come 
when  she  would  repent  it.  They  argued  that 
she  might  make  over  a  fair  portion  of  her  wealth 
to  Mr.  Gower,  and  eyen  to  the  others,  if  she 
c^ose  it,  80  as  to  render  them  all  independent 
even  of  herself ;  but  th&t  to  give  away  the  whole 
'was  folly  —  insanity  —  and  that  she  must  think 
better  of  it.  But  they  soon  perceived  that  all 
mrg^uments  were  vain.  Nothing  they  could  say 
produced  the  smallest  effect  upon  her;  she  lis- 
tened to  them  quietly  and  calmly,  but  her  answer 
was  still  the  same.  *^  I  have  reflected  upon  it 
seriously  and  calmly,  and  my  mind  is  irrevocably 
Inade  up.  I  take  no  merit  to  myself,  for  I  do 
not  deserre  any ;  I  only  obey  the  strict  dictates 
of  my  conscience  by  giving  up  this  money.  To 
you  it  may  seem  an  act  of  generosity,  or  of  folly 
-—  to  me  it  seems  a  simple  act  of  justice.  I 
eould  not  keep  it  without  dishonesty ;  I  should 
not  enjoy  it  if  I  did :  to  reserre  a  part,  would 
be  but  to  be  dishonest  in  a  part,  and  I  could 
no  more  justify  that  to  myself,  than  I  could 
justify  the  other.  None  of  it  is  mine,  and,  there- 
fore, none  of  it  will  I  retain." 

After  much  hesitation  and  discussion  on  the 
part  of  her  advisers,  she  at  last  succeeded  in 
eanying  her  point ;  and  arrangements  were  made 
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for  the  settlement  of  ten  thousand  poimils  qpoB 
each  of  the  five  chililren  of  Mr.  GowerV  bat 
marriage.  Tlie  rest  of  the  properly  of  (trj 
description  was  to  be  made  over,  withool  t» 
dition  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  to  Sviam 
Gower,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  effected. 

When  Susan  rose  that  morning,  she  wa*  Ai 
possessor  of  eleven  thousand  a  year  ;  when  i( 
went  to  bed  at  night,  she  had  notliing  bat  i 
paltry  three  hundred!  But  then  she  had  tk 
blessing  of  a  quiet  satisfied  conscience,  »ad  **i 
a  happy  heart ! — so  full  of  peace  and  chiritjto* 
wards  all  the  world  !  and  so  serene ! — ^for  iff 
treasure  she  still  possessed;  and  it  was  where '» 
never  could  change  nor  perish — in  the  inunottil 
skies ! 


As  might  be  expected,  3£r.  Gower  made  tmj, 
great  opposition  to  this  noble  transfer  of  property 
OB  the  part  of  Susan  Bouverie;  and  several  letteM 
on  the  subject  passed  between  them.  But 
assured  him  so  strongly  and  so  repeatedly,  tlal 
she  considered  it  as  a  mere  act  of  strict  jostic^ 
and  that  she  never  would,  nor  could,  bring  hi 
self  to  retain  with  a  quiet  conscience  any  p»rt 
an  inheritance  to  which  she  hod  no  claiio,  uH 
which,  at  the  time  the  will  was  made,  had 
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left  to  ber  in  a  great  measure  from  vindictive 
feelings  (afterwards  repented  of)  towards  him- 
self; she  painted  in  such  glowing  colours  Mrs. 
Wrangham's  dying  agonies,  and  her  desire  to  re- 
pair her  injustice  to  him,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  at  length  he  yielded  to  what,  in  fact,  he  could 
not  prevent ;  and,  believing  that  such  had  been 
his  sister's  last  intention,  he  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  her  accumulated  wealth,  and,  with  the 
rest,  of  the  long-coveted  property  of  Vynering 
Park. 

And  the  world  never  knew  correctly  the  real 
circumstances  of  this  singular  case ;  for  Susan, 
whenever  called  upon  to  allude  to  it  in  any  way, 
always  spoke  of  her  short-lived  heiress-ship  as 
the  result  of  a  complete  error  and  misunder- 
standing. And  the  impression  arose,  (which, 
from  not  being  contradicted,  soon  became  the 
confirmed  opinion)  that  the  will,  which  had  in 
the  first  instance  bequeathed  the  property  to 
her,  had  been  of  earlier  date,  and  that,  subse- 
quently, Mrs.  Wrangham  having  repented  of  her 
injustice  to  her  brother  and  his  children,  had 
made  another  will,  setting  aside  the  former  one, 
and  naming  him  for  her  heir.  There  were  but 
four  individuals  who  really  knew  what  the  facts 
had  been ;  and  even  they,  not  having  been  pre- 
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sent  at  the  closing  scene  of  Mrs.  Wrangbm'i 
life,  could  not  tell  what  had  been  th«  expnesm 
of  her  wishes  on  that  occasion  to  Hies  BosTok. 
To  these  four,  Susan  made  it  her  earnest  reqnol 
that  the  circumstances  in  their  knowledge  ld> 
ting  to  the  affair,  should  henceforward  be  boned 
in  silence,  or,  if  spoken  of  at  all,  should  be  moh 
tioned  as  an  original  error — soon  discovered,  uJ  ■ 
then  speedily  rectified.  Even  the  members  d 
her  own  family,  her  brothers-in-law,  and  sisten^ 
like  the  rest,  viewed  the  circumsfance  id  tiil 
light,  and  none  of  them  wore  aware  that  she  M 
had  it  in  her  power  to  retain  the  posseasioa  oft 
beautiful  place,  and  eleven  thousand  a  jflK 
And  she  never  enlightened  them,  for  sht  fell 
there  were  some  among  them  who  might,  pea* 
sibly,  from  selfish  motives,  regret  her  TolontaiJ 
sacrifice,  and  think  that,  in  making  it,  she 
not  sufficiently  considered  their  interest.  Ol 
that  point,  however,  her  cooscience  was  perfectly 
easy.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  her, ' 
deed,  to  have  enriched  those  who  were  dear 
herself;  in  particular,  the  Seymours,  who  w 
not,  or  considered  themselves  not,  by  any 
well  oft';  but  she  could  never  feel  herself  jtwtifiii 
in  alienating  from  the  rightful  poset 
share  of  his  property,  to  bestow  it  upon  membcOl 
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of  her  own  family,  however  welcome  it  might  be 
to  herself,  or  to  them,  that  she  should  do  so.  It 
'was  a  yerj  different  thing  using  her  temporary 
power  for  the  advantage  of  those  whose  near  re- 
lationship to  the  deceased,  as  well  as  their  own 
atraitened  circumstances,  gave  them  a  claim  to 
partaka  of  the  inheritance  she  had  left 

There  was  one  person  who  very  sincerely  re- 
gretted the  memory  of  Mrs.  Yyner  Wrangham, 
though  no  one,  perhaps,  had  less  cause  to  do  so 
«— poor  Maggy,  the  faithful  drudge  of  many 
years,  whose  long  and  hard  services  well  deserved 
the  reward  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

This  laborious  creature  had  been  originally 
taken  by  Mrs.  Wrangham,  when  quite  a  child, 
from  the  workhouse,  where  her  mother,  a  mise- 
rable pauper,  had  died  soon  after  giving  her  birth ; 
and,  wretched  as  her  life  had  subsequently  been 
with  her  eccentric  mistress,  she  had  never  forgot- 
ten this  circumstance,  and  could  never  bear  the 
idea  of  quitting  her,  though  she  had  occasionally 
threatened  to  do  so  when  more  than  usually  pro- 
voked. And,  from  long  habit,  she  had  entered 
into  Mrs.  Wrangham*s  parsimonious  views,  im- 
bibed her  penurious  disposition,  and  identified 
herself  with  her  singular  notions  and  manner  of 
livings  as  servants  sometimes  do  after  the  lapse 
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of  many  years ;  aud,  what  no  other  hnmaii  being 
would  bave  endured,  this  simple-minded  and'^ 
nomnt  being  bore  with,  almost  contentedly,  fcr 
tlie  mere  reasou  that  she  had  never  been  accu- 
tomed  to  any  thing  better.  To  her  the  accesaoB 
of  such  wealth  as  two  hmidred  a-year  was  aliUMt 
more  astonishing  than  it  was  welcome.  Sbi 
seemed  stupified  on  hearing  of  it ;  and  Sana 
could  not  help  thinking  to  herself  that  she  W 
testified  more  genuine  delight  at  the  paltry  pre- 
sent of  five  ehilHngs,  which  she  had  hereelf  be* 
stowed  upon  her  the  first  day  of  their  meeting, 
than  at  the  legacy  Mhich  rendered  her  indepen- 
dent for  life.  But,  at  that  time,  tdie  had  becii 
almost  starving,  and  her  limited  mind  conid  bet- 
ter comprehend  the  delights  of  a  new  shawl,  and 
a  bit  of  roast-beef  for  dinner,  than  it  conld  coa* 
ceive  or  appreciate  the  more  comprehensive  rie« 
of  a  whole  life  spent  in  comfort  und  alBaeotf  f 
Habit,  too,  has  so  much  mfiuonce,  especially  witi 
the  ignorant  and  unenlightened !  She  hod 
long  been  accustomed  to  make  shift  with  every- 
thing, and  screw  the  utmost  value  out  of  every 
farthing,  that  it  was  strange,  and  almost  unirtJ- 
come  to  her  not  to  have  to  do  so  any  longer.  The 
taste  of  beef  had  never  lieen  so  highly  prized,  aS 
when  it  was  of  rare  occurrence  iu  her  mouti 
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the  warmth  of  a  fire  never  appeared  so  delightful 
as  when  she  had  depended  upon  her  own  exer- 
tions to  procure  a  few  rotten  sticks,  or  an  apron- 
fnl  of  cones  to  make  one.  Her  affluence  was 
almost  a  burden  to  her,  and  the  ^  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate'  was  not  anticipated  with  the  delight  that 
might  have  been  expected.  In  fact,  her  occu- 
pation, like  Othello's,  was  gone ! 

Her  chief  pleasure  now  consisted  in  talking 
to  Miss  Bouverie  of  her  departed  mistress,  of 
whom  she  related  many  charitable  traits,  which 
it  did  Susan  good  to  hear.  And  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  both  admiration  and  respect  for 
this  uncultivated  being,  whose  gratitude  for  the 
proofs  of  her  mistress's  esteem  and  regard,  was 
so  much  stronger  than  even  that  which  she  felt 
for  her  munificent  bequest. 

Plashett's  farm  still  exists,  though  it  has  never 
been  repaired,  and  one  end  has  fallen  completely 
into  ruins ;  but  an  aged  couple  still  inhabit  a 
comer  of  it,  and  the  room  may  still  be  seen  in 
which  the  strange  miser  lady,  the  wonder  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  former  times,  used  to  sit  and 
cobble  her  own  shoes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evenings, 
or  make  bonnets  of  paper,  or  pick  the  thorns 
out  of  the  dirty  wool  she  had  collected  in  the 
bedges. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 


t  would  be  friends  wilb  you,  and  have  your  b*e. 

MerehaM  of  Vtmit. 

Julia  G-ower  was  sitting  one  morning  in  the 

small  and  wretched  lodging  at  B ,  which 

Sydney  had  hired  on  his  first  arrival,  in  order  to 
be  near  his  sister ;  her  infant,  if  possible,  more 
delicate  and  suflering  than  ever,  was  asleep  in 
her  arms,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  apon  it  with 
that  beautiful  expression  of  anxious  tendenuse 
which  none  but  a  mother's  countenance  can  m- 
sume  in  its  full  perfection.  She  was  melancholv, 
too,  for  she  was  thinking  that  that  little  (&ce  vu 
paler,  those  tiny  features  more  emaciate<l  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  Ah  !  if  this  wetlth 
that  had  blessed  them,  should  bave  come  too 
late  ! . . . .  How  often  had  she  pined  for  ricb«, 
for  the  sake  of  that  precious  little  one,  that  alw 
might  be  able  to  procure  him  the  luxunM 
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feeble  state  demanded.  Now,  if  she  should  lose 
him,  when  his  future  had  become  so  bright ..." 

And  the  tears,  which  had  gathered  slowly  in 
her  large  dark  eyes,  rolled  down  the  wasted 
cheeks,  and  fell  upon  the  innocent  child,  that 
lay  cradled  in  its  own  true  resting-place— «  mo- 
ther's bosom. 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  light  step  in 
the  passage  without ;  then  a  low  tap  at  the  door 
•—it  opened— -and  Susan  Bouverie  entered  the 
room.  Her  fSace  was  paler  than  usual,  but  it 
was  soft  and  gentle  as  ever  in  its  expression. 

Julia  started  at  the  sight  of  her,  for  she  had 
not  expected  to  be  thus  sought.  She  had,  in- 
deed, in  one  of  Sydney's  letters  to  Susan,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  they  might  meet  again,  and 
a  feeling  of  compunction  at  the  injustice  she  had 
dcme  her:  but  Julia  was  proud — ^too  proud  to 
Mek  one  yoluntarily,  whom  she  had  so  grievously 
insulted,  and  who  had  laid  her  under  such  a 
weight  of  obligation.  She  felt  a  painful  con- 
aciousness  of  inferiority. . .  .And now,  the  colour 
.  mounted  to  her  cheeks ;  and,  as  she  beheld  the 
gentle  Susan,  her  whole  countenance  changed.— 
She  felt  abashed — ^unable  to  meet  her  gaze— and 
yet  too  proud  to  ask  the  forgiveness  she  so  much 
needed.    She  half  rose,  but  Susan  motioned  her 
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to  keep  her  t^e&t,  pointing,  with  a  smile,  to  Hu 
little  boy,  who  had  moved  uneasily  in  her  tsm 
as  she  attempted  to  rise. 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself,"  she  said;  "I 
come  but  for  a  few  moments ;  but  you  cxpnsnl 
something  like  a  desire  to  »ee  me,  and  1 WM 

glad  of  the  excuse  to  seek  yon 1  leaTC  tUi 

country  to-morrow,  and   we   may   nerer 

again. Ah!  Mrs.  Gower,  let  us  be  (naik 

Surely  there  is  enough  of  sorrow  in  this  in 
fying  world,  without  going  out  of  our  way  ni 
increase  it,  by  cherishing  harsh  and  nnkintl  feet 
ings  towards  each  other !  We  are  all  fellun" 
traveUors  along  the  same  weary  road,  and  it 
steep  and  rugged  enough,  at  best,  to  all.  Wlif» 
then,  should  we  make  it  more  so  by  strife 
contention,  instead  of  lending  each  other  a  h^ 
ing  hand  ?  You  thought  that  I  had  inji 
you,  and  perhaps  you  had  cause  to  think 
but  believe  me  now,  when  I  solemnly  aware 
that  such  a  thought — such  an  intention,  nen* 
even  entered  my  mind.  I  would  be  at  peace  wiA 
all  the  world ;  but  you  I  wished  more  particiUiriy 
to  sen-e....You  nnd  yours  have  my  kimlfll 
wishes — my  pniyers — have  long  had  them. — ■ 
Let  me  then,  in  return,  have  the  comfort,  of  CKt 
ing  that  I  have  a  friend  in  you." 


As  she  said  this,  not  without  evident  and 
strong  emotion,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Mrs. 

Gower. Had  there  been  the  smallest  tincture 

of  triumph  in  her  tone — the  least  expression  of 
implied  superiority  or  reproach  in  her  manner, 
Julia  might  yet  in  heart  have  resisted  her, 
and  her  pride  might  have  been  too  strong  to 
bend  itself  before  one  so  immeasurably  her  su- 
perior. But  there  was  not.  Susan's  manner 
was  one  of  gentle  entreaty;  her  tone  even  hum- 
ble and  beseeching.  She  was  like  one  come  to 
seek  forgiveness,  rather  than  to  bestow  it— one 
who  had  been  misunderstood,  indeed,  but  not 
without  cause,  and  who  craved  indulgence  as  a 
boon,  rather  than  demanded  justice  as  a  right. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  her  ! 

Julia  seized  her  outstretched  hand.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Bouverie !"  cried  she,  as  her  tears  fell  fast 
upon  it,  "  do  not  crush  me  utterly !  If  yoa 
had  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches — abused, 
scorned  me — I  could  have  borne  it — for  nothing 
you  could  say,  would  equal  my  deserts — but  to 

crush  me  with  such  words  as  these to  ask  me 

for  my  friendship — I,  who  owe  you  such  a  debt, 

that  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it I,  who 

insulted  you from  the  very  first  wronged  you 

Ah!  you  are  indeed  revenged!" 
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"  Do  not  let  ub  talk  of  reveoge,"  retomftl 
Susan,  geotly ;  "  it  is  a  word  I  cannot  bear,  tad 

would  obliterate  altogether,  if  I  could  ! And 

do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  yon  are  mdeefij 
indebted  to  me ;  what  I  have  done,  has  bees  a 
mere  act  of  honesty  —  notliiiig  more.  I  conM 
no  more  keep  an  inheritance  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  mine,  than  I  could  keep  a  trejL^are  I 
had  found  on  the  high  road  by  chance,  knowiflg 
who  was  its  real  owner.  You  are  but  restored 
to  what  was  in  fact  yourowTi ;  what  would  haw 
been  yours  without  my  aid,  if  the  life  of  her  who 
is  now  gone  had  been  but  prolonged  a  very  short 

space These  little  ones  too" —  aod  shf 

pointed  to  the  child  sleeping  so  peacefully  in  iti 
mother's  ann£ — "  who  could  wrong  tbem  ?" 

"  Ah,  bless  you  for  their  sakes  I "  cried  Julia, 
eameetly;  "and  yon  wiH  be  blessed.  Sock 
goodness  as  yours — sucli  heavenly-minded  eh*- 
rity  must  return  into  your  own  bosom.  Tot 
have,  indeed,  repaid  evil  with  good — hatted 
with  love — insults  Mrilh  forgiveness — bat  yon 
have  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  mtf  head.  Yon 
may  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  forgive  mji^ 
You  know  not  half  the  evil  I  have  wished  yon 
—  half  the  wrong   I  have  done  yon .even 
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years  ago,  when  Sydney  wrote  you  that  cruel 
letter,  ending  all  between  you  both — It  was  I . . ." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  know  it,'*  interrupted 
Susan,  hastily ;  "  let  all  be  forgiven  —  all  for- 
gotten and  obliterated.  It  would  be  hard,  in- 
deed, to  recal  events  which  occurred  so  long 
ago.  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  the  future, 
which  to  you  I  trust  will  be  brighter  than  the 

melancholy  past  has  been And  we  are 

firiends  again  ? 

"Friends!  ah!  I  can  love  you — venerate — 
worship  you;  but  I  am  unworthy  to  be  your 
friend. ..." 

"  Not  so,  dear  Mrs.  Gower  I  you  have  been 
sorely  tried,  and  have,  indeed,  borne  your  trials 
nobly — most  nobly.  How  thankful  I  am  that 
we  at  last  tmderstand  each  other,  and  that, 
tiiougb  our  path  of  life  may  not  chance  to  be  to- 
gether, we  may  yet  think  of  one  another  with 
affiM^tionate  interest,  as  travellers  to  the  same 
#tenial  bourne — cheered  by  the  same  glorious 
liope — ^followers  of  the  same  divine  Redeemer ! 
And  may  we  meet  again  in  that  far  heaven,  to 
which  both  should  aspire !" 

Julia  could  not  answer ;  but  she  pressed  her 
hand,  and  wept  in  silence.     She  felt  abashed  in 
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the  presence  of  that  beautifuJ — ui(»»t  m'tanf 
spirit ! 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  say  birfon 
I  go,"  said  Susaii,  in  a  voice  of  some  emotiim; 
"bid  farewell  for  me  to  ytmr  hashand.  Itn 
better  for  both  that  we  should  not  meet  ^ais; 
it  brings  back  old  recollections  better  left  lo 
sleep.  I  have  felt  this  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  tbtt 
I  have  so  often  refused  to  see  him  lately,  uJ 
not  from  any  unkind  feeling.  Tell  him  so — tai 
tell  him,  too,  that  I  trust  he  will  not  forget  my 
advice — my  earnest  eiitrenties  the  first  dayn 
met  at  Plashetts.  Ah  !  Airs.  Gower !  there  ii 
but  one  balm — one  consolation  for  that  trooMei 
spirit ;  do  you  encourage  him  to  seek  it.  Il  il 
your  high  privilege — your  happy  dnty,  to  poiat 
him  there,  where  alone  he  shall  find  peace." 

They  parted  as  friends  of  long  standing ;  hm, 
when  the  door  had  closed  upon  that  gmtl* 
being,  and  the  soft,  sweet  accents  of  her  to 
were  heard  in  that  chamber  no  more,  JqIib  be 
her  head  over  her  sleeping  child,  and,  yicMii 
to  the  emotion  she  had  struggled  against  tl 
then,  wept  bitterly  imd  unrestrainedly.  Il 
the  anguish  of  repentance  and  humiliatit 
as  cannot  be  described. 


] 
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.  CHAPTER  LIV. 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  of  even. 
Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried« 

She  only  said,  *'  My  life  is  dreary. 
He  cometh  not^"  she  said ; 

She  said^  *'  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I" 


Tennyson. 


-How  I  dreamt 


Young. 


Of  things  impossible. 

To  feel  we  only  sleep  to  rise 
Id  sunnier  lands,  and  fairer  skies. 
To  bind  again  our  broken  ties 
In  ever-living  love. 

No  time  shall  raze  thee  from  my  memory. 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interred — there,  there 
Thy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  fixed. 
My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still — though  lost. 

Mourning  Bride. 

We  must  now  return  to  Florence  Harcourt, 
whom  we  have  too  long  neglected  in  the  relation 
of  other  interests,  other  events.  During  the 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  last  we  left  her,  the 
colour  of  her  life  had  not  heen  changed.  No  news 
of  Aubrey  had  come  to  cheer  her  solitude,  nor 
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restore  hope  to  her  melancholy  spirit ;  and 
every  day  the  conviction  in  her  mind  had  be- 
come stronger,  that  he  had  died  in  some  foreign 
land,  and  that  she  should  never  behold  him 
more.  She  rarely  spoke  of  him,  however,  either 
to  Miss  Mervyn,  or  her  eisters,  who  took  it  bj 
turns  to  bear  her  company  in  her  solitary  home. 
And,  jierhaps,  a  stranger  might  have  thought  be 
was  forgotten  ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  momenl 
of  the  day  that  the  recollection  of  him  was  not 
more  or  lees  present  to  her  mind.  Ererj'  spoi 
recalled  some  instance  of  forbearance,  of  tender 
ness  on  his  part — some  proof  of  harsh  or  jealous 
feeling,  or  obstinate  pride  on  hers.  And  she 
should  never  see  him  more  ! . . . , 

This  conviction  had  grown  almost  into  a  pog- 
tire  certainty  with  her.  She  had  ceased  to 
look  for  him  ;  the  anjcious,  unsettled  expneBM 
of  her  coimtenance  had  passed  away,  and  »  quiet 
calm  had  succeeded — but  it  was  the  calm  of 
utter  hopelessness. 

But  how  was  every  little  relic— every  »*• 
morial  of  him,  cherished  by  tliat  tender,  lonely 
wife  ! — Eveiy  object  his  hand  had  toacheO — 
every  line  lie  had  ever  traced  were  preserrod  by 
her  with  a  sacred  fondnes^i,  tar  too  deep  for 
words.     And  that  last  letter*   it  had  becotue 
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Ejmost  illegible  from  the  number  of  times  it  bad 
been  read — the  tears  that  had  fallen  npon  it. 

She  rarely  complained,  however ;  she  hardly 
ever  spoke  of  her  own  feelings.  She  strove  to 
be  cheerful,  for  the  sake  or  those  around  her  ; 
her  sorrows  and  her  tears  were  between  herself 
and  her  God.  But  often  in  the  quiet  nights, 
when  all  but  herself  were  at  rest  beneath  that 
roof,  and  her  eyes  were  sleepless — her  spirit 
lonely — she  would  rise  to  weep  and  pray,  and 
look  out  upon  the  beautifol  sky,  with  its  myriads 
of  stars  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  hush 
of  nature,  Aubrey  Harcourt  would  be  duly 
noumed. 

And  that  sky  !  ah !  it  was  fidl  of  hope ;  for 
Ihere  she  might  look  to  meet  him  again,  never 
to  lose  him  more. 

And  her  life  was  full  of  gentle  disinterested- 
ness, and  earnest  efforts  to  do  good,  and  those 
benign  and  sympathising  affections,  which  sor- 
row more  than  any  thing  produces,  when  sancti- 
fied by  the  power  of  religion.  She  aided  her 
sisters  in  the  education  of  their  children,  when- 
ever they  were  with  her;  she  bore  with  the 
eccentricities  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  strove  rather 
to  palliate  than  to  exaggerate  them  in  the  eyes 
of  his  wife.   She  confined  herself  to  the  smallest 
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H  possible  sum  for  her  own  dress,  kc.,  that  ftbe 

^1  might  be  able  to  make  frequent  presents  to  tlw 

^1  Seymours,  xrlio  were  always  rather  pinched  foi 

^H  money  ;  and  she  often  did  them  even  ^rreater 

^H  service,  by  taking  charge  of  their  children,  irt«i 

^M  a  fresh  arrival,  or  some  contretemps  in  the  eti»- 

^M  blishment  oppressed  poor  Anne  with  a  gi«Uf 

^M  weight  of  trouble  and  anxiety  that  she  wae  aMe 

^m  to  bear.     In  short,  Florence  lived  now,  as  riw 

^B  had  never  formerly  done,  for  others  rather  tlm 

^M  for  herself,  happy  at  least  in  this,  that  if  At 

H  were  herself  a  gufferer,  she  could   diminiiib  in 

V  something  the  sufferings,  and    increase  the  en- 

joyments of  others.  And  there  was  ever  the 
sweet,  most  blessed  feeling  in  her  heart,  tlat 
such  conduct  was  what  Ac  had  most  admired, 
and  that,  could  he  bat  see  her  notr,  he  would, 
indeed,  be  her  own  again. 

But  the  state  of  her  feelings  would,  perhaps 
better  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  my  readen  by 
some  extracts  from  her  journal  at  this  tiiiU!,dHi 
by  any  description  of  mine. 


FILtGMEXTS  OF  FLORENCE  H.UtCOURT'S  JOfRML 

It  has  just  struck  one,  and  all  are  it 

rest  but  mvself ! — I  cannot  rest.     On  that  fiUal 
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night  I  slept  indeed — ^how  sound  must  have  been 
my  sleep  !  for  he  left  me,  and  I  heard  him  not 
• .  •  •  but  I  have  never  slept  a  peacef ul,  dreamless 
deep  since  then . .  • .  One  o'clock !  at  this  hour 
he  was  writing  to  me  !  and  in  this  very  room— 
'  perhaps  in  this  very  chair — he  poured  forth  his 
last  words  of  forgiving  tenderness. 

It  matters  not.  A  few  more  years  of  prayer 
and  sorrow — and  all  will  be  over !  I  shall  have 
joined  him,  I  trust,  in  realms  of  light,  beyond  the 
grave ....  Oh,  those  silent  stars  !  how  beautiful 
they  are !  Is  one  of  them  his  resting-place  ? . . . . 

Perhaps  even  now  he  sees  me !  who  can  tell  ? 
His  spirit,  freed  from  the  gross  clay  that  encum- 
bars  mine,  may  hover  near,  although  unseen,  and 
ifi^tch  beside  the  Florence  he  once  loved  ! . . .  . 

....  I  will  pray  for  him,  and  for  myself — that 
m  heaven  we  may  be  re-united  .... 

Tuesday  Morninjs^. 

Oh  !  what  a  dream !  it  haunts  me  yet !  how 
my  heart  beats  at  the  bare  recollection  ! . . . .  He 
looked  so  beautiful !  and  he  smiled  upon  me — 
his  own  old  smile — ^like  that  he  used  to  wear 

before I  broke  his  heart Oh  !  how  blest 

I  was  at  that  moment !  I  thought  all  was  for- 
given— that  he  had  returned,  and  I  had  his  love 

VOL.   III.  O 
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once  more.  I  tried  to  speak — bat  words  aiv 
not ;  I  could  iiot  express  the  raptare  of  nijwal 
And  then  he  beckoned  roe  to  him — and  he  !ud, 

"  Come  away,  love,  come  away  !" It  ms  bit 

own  sweet  voice — as  sweet,  as  full  of  teDdenK% 
as  in  those  days  wlien  he  first  began  to  wUiptr 
love,  and  I  listened,  and  thoagbt  the  woiU  \ai 
grown  fairer  since  he  spoke  !...And  thenlnnW 
towards  him — with  desperate  energy  I  tttmt  H 
seize  him  in  my  arms — to  stialn  bun  to  my 

som hut  he  fled  from  me — and  his 

nance  changed — and  be  looked  so  cold  and 

tliat  I  sbmnk  back  ahat^bed And  bi^forragii' 

dually  melted  into  air  before  my  eyes....«aail 

was  left  alone I  liad  lost  him  once  tigiin    - 

Aiiotber  weary  day  is  gone — another 
night  is  come — and  tbe  night  is  my  baffiei 
time,  for  then  I  think  of  /lim,  and  pray  for  iami 
and,  when  I  sleep,  I  see  him  in  my  dreaiiu  L— 
Yes,  he  comes  to  me  in  the  silent  nigbt ;  i»J 
sometimes  it  is  with  a  gentle  countensncf,  a>J 
an  eye  beaming  love,  and  he  tells  me  I  am  fir 
given — and  tlien  I  feel  strong  to  bear  all  !....- 


How  I  remember  things  he  used  to  say!  Il 
is  strange ;  but  old-forgotten  words,  and  f«i* 
of  lore,  and  recollections  of  things  long  pait,  km 
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all  arisen  in  my  mind  with  singular  distinctness 
lately.     It  is  well — for  henceforward  I  mnst  live 

upon  the  past — and  the  future the  present  is 

indeed  a  dreary  void  ! 

And  how  precious  were  his  words  of  tender- 
ness^ — for  he  did  love  me  once !  It  was  long  ago 
— ^long  ago  ;  hut  I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  so. 
And  I  rememher  he  loved  to  call  me  his  '  own 
wife ; '  there  was  something  in  that  name,  he 
thought,  more  tender — more  endearing — than 

any  other  epithet And  the  first  time  he  ever 

addressed  me  hy  it— can  I  forget  his  look  ?  the 
rapturous  fondness  with  which  he  pressed  me  to 
his  bosom,  and  cried,  "  My  wife  at  last ! " 

And  I  remember,  too,  one  walk  we  took  toge- 
ther— I  had  grieved  him,  and  his  noble  heart  was 
sad.  We  met  young  Mary  Vesey  and  her  hus- 
band ;  they  had  been  married  only  a  few  months 
then ;  and  we  saw  them  at  a  distance,  walking 
hand  in  hand  so  lovingly — ^and  he  gathered  roses 
for  her  in  the  hedge — and  no  one  could  help  see- 
ing that  they  were  happy My  Aubrey  stopped 

and  spoke  to  them — ah  !  I  could  see  his  manly 
heart  was  sad — and  he  told  her  she  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  so  cherished — and  he  warned  her  to 
-value  her  husband's  love,  and  not  to  trifle  with 

it,  nor  cast  it  lightly  away Ah !  I  remember 

o  2 
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his  look  as  he  said  those  words !  but  I  was  pioud 
then — and  I  turned  away,  and  hummed  an  air 

whilst  he  was  speaking How  was  it  he  did 

not  spurn  me  from  him  sooner  ? 


The  suD  has  sought  bis  wavy  bed. 

And  veiled  once  more  bit  glorious  head; 

And  o'er  the  earth  the  pale,  cold  mooo 

Shall  bold  ber  peaceful  vigil  soon  1 
Sweet  evening !  thou  art  come  at  last ! 

Another  day  of  toil  and  care 
Is  gone  to  mingle  with  the  past. 

And  once  again  1  bend  iu  prayer. 
Father  of  light !  from  Thy  dwelling  above, 
Ijook  down  on  thy  suffering  child  in  love. 

What  bitter  tears  have  marked  this  day ! 

How  slowly  has  it  passed  away ! 

And,  oh  !  how  deep  must  be  the  sorrow 

That  cannot  hope  for  peace  to-morrow! 
But  still  must  go  enduring  on — 

As  dark,  as  powerful,  as  deep^ 
Till  even  life  itself  be  gone. 

And  suffering  cease  in  endless  sleep. 
Father !  oh.  Father  I  who  dwellest  above. 
Look  down  on  Thy  suffering  child  in  love. 

Time  was,  when  to  my  youthful  sight 

All  earth  seemed  fair— all  heaven  looked  bright ; 

The  glittering  clouds  that  o'er  us  roll 

Were  not  more  sunny  than  my  soul. 

But,  now,  alas !  how  changed  the  scene ! 
The  flowers  are  gone,  where  once  I  trod — 

The  loved  is  not  where  he  has  been! 
All,  all,  is  changed  but  Thee,  my  €rod! 
Father !  oh.  Father !  1  will  not  despair— 
My  home  is  in  heaven,  and  Thou  art  still  there ! 
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Time  vru,  wbeo  all  around  me  imiled ; 

But  Thou  haat  taught  Thine  erring  child 

Tbtt  (bitter  though  the  cup  majr  he) 

SorroiB  sha'l  lead  her  beck  to  tbee. 
And,  oh !  how  deep  must  be  Thy  lose  I 

Which,  while  it  chaitens,  seelu  to  cheer; 
Watches  arouod  ur  to  repTOve, 

Yet  cherishes  each  falling  tear ! 
Father !  oh.  Father !  I  will  not  despair! 
My  spirit  is  broken — but  Thou  art  still  there! 

ADother  toilMnne  day  is  past ; 

SooD  shall,  we  batten  to  the  last  I 

And  thea  this  troubled  life  shall  seem 

A  changeful  hour — a  passmg  dream. 
Oh !  tor  the  day,  when,  pure  and  free. 

Our  souls  shall  reach  their  natiTc  skies ! 
And  seraphH'  song  of  jubilee 

Shall  bid  us  welcome  as  we  rise ! 
Father  1  oh.  Father!  I  will  not  despair! 
My  home  is  in  heaven — and  Jesus  is  there ! 

. I  have  been  very  sad  to-day,  bat  I  trust 

no  one  perceived  it.  I  struggled  bard  to  bide 
my  tears  from  every  eye — but  I  went  and  prayed 
beside  my  infant's  grave,  and  I  felt  that  if  that 
little  one  had  lived,  perhaps  he  had  not  left  me . . 
But  it  is  better  as  it  is !  my  child  is  an  angel  in '  the 
oonrts  above,'  and  as  for  me,  I  can  now  say  with 
tmth,  '  Thy  will  be  done  !" — And  nothing  but 
my  Aubrey's  loss  would  have  really  humbled  me 
— I  was  too  obstinate — too  hardened  !  I  needed 
a  tremendous  sorrow  such  as  this,  to  bring  me  to 
myself,  and  teach  me  what  I  was;  the  utter  sel- 
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fishness — the  overweening  pride  and  coi 
of  my  own  heart.  My  God  !  I  thank  iliee,  ewn 
in  the  midst  of  this  my  bitter  affliction,  tint 
Thou  hast  taught  me  to  know  my  worthlessncss. 
It  is  indeed  true  that 

"  Sorrow  teacheih  us  the  truth  of  thingi". 

Which  have  been  hid  beneath  the  cionu  of  fluw«n 

Thai  cladness  wean " 

How  all  things  are  changed  to  rae !  Tlie  same 
earth  meets  my  gaze  indeed — I  look  upon  thf 
same  glorious  sky — and  those  eternal  stars  shine 
down  upon  me  vnih  their  own  soft  and  tranqiul  j 
light — ^nature  remains  the  name — hat  roy  heart 
is  changed !  Winter,  dreary  winter,  is  paaaed 
away,  and  the  beautiful  spring  comes  dniMMBg 
forth,  and  inspires  all  things  with  its  own  dreiny 
gladness,  and  awakens  all  heinga  to  love. — But 
for  mi/  heart  there  is  no  love  ! .  .for  me  there  H 
no  spring, . . , 

....  Again  this  night  I  saw  him  ;  but  bow  ? 
He  was  stretched  on  the  bed  of  death  —  nol  to 
a  dark  and  dreary  chamber — but  on  a  beantifol 
terrace,  gorgeous  with  flowers,  and  open  to 
the  bnlmv  airs  of  heaven.  Beneath  lay  sad)  i 
prospect  as  only  Italy  can  give — and  its  ovb 
c\ouSVesfe  sttw^ottft  Q-^^1  -aJi., . . .  Ajid  there,  smid 
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those  lovely  scenes,  I  dreamed  his  spirit  had  de- 

^  parted 

E      I  know  not  how  I  came  there — ^but  I  spoke 
•  to  him — I  knelt  beside  him — I  embraced  his 
Bcnseless  corpse — I  murmured  words  of  tender- 
ness— of  repentance — but  he  answered  not.  .And 
those  around  mocked  at  my  fierce  despair. . . . 

Alas!   he  is  gone — perhaps  even  as   I 

dreamed !     Had  he  been  alive,  he  would  have 
sought  me  long  ago — and  forgiven  all — I  know 

he  would He  is  dead,  and  I  have  lost  him  for 

ever ! — My  Aubrey !  my  first  and  only  love — 
my  husband — thou  shalt  not  he  forgotten 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

The  spring  is  come  again — ^the  joyful  spring : 
Again  the  banks  with  dustering  flowers  are  spread. 

Mrs.  Noetov 

O  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Maebelk. 

O !  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved. 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  beloved. 

Two  Gentletnen  of  Verona. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Grit's  El^. 

Soon  after  her  sister's  return  to  Burgh  Weston, 
Florence  had  an  additional  trial  to  bear,  in  that 
sister's  dangerous  illness.  Susan,  the  affectionate 
care-taker,  and  unwearied  nurse  of  every  one 
else,  at  length  required  nursing  herself.  She  had 
for  some  time  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  cold,  caught  during  her  attendance  upon 
Mrs.  Vyner  Wrangham,  and  of  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  take  proper  care  at  the  time. 
Whether  she  caught  fresh  cold  or  not  during  her 
journey  home  she  could  not  determine,  but  cer- 
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tain  it  was  that  she  was  taken  ill  the  very  day 
after  her  return  to  Burgh  Weston,  and  symptoms 
of  inflammation  appeared,  which  increased  ra- 
pidly, and  soon  became  exceedingly  serious.  The 
strong  tendency  to  consumption  which  existed  in 
the  family  (the  father  and  three  children  having 
died  of  it)  rendered  this  attack  more  alarming 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been;  for  the 
doctor  was  apprehensive  that,  even  if  the  disease 
itself  were  overcome  for  the  time,  it  might  very 
possibly,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Bouverie,  leave  effects  behmd  of  a  lasting  nature. 
Every  precaution  that  could  possibly  be  taken 
to  guard  against  this  was  adopted ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  after  she  had  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack itself,  she  was  not  suffered  to  leave  the 
house.  But  at  length,  the  weather  becoming 
singularly  mild,  and  she  appearing  to  pine  daily 
more  and  more  for  want  of  the  air  and  liberty  to 
which  she  had  always  been  accustomed.  Dr. 
Meredith  gave  permission  that  she  should  again 
resume  her  usual  walks. 

During  her  illness,  the  inquiries  of  no  one  had 
been  more  anxious  or  more  frequent  than  those 
of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  seemed  as  if  he  could  never 
do  enough  to  show  his  kind  feeling  to  all  his 
cousins.   When  the  period  for  which  Sir  Aubrey 
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^H  had  engaged  fiurgh  Weston  had  expired,  Eo- 

^M  rence  bad  naturally  felt  a  vrinh  to  continne  it  oo 

H  for  another  year  at  least ;  and  she  had  wrinoi 

H  to  Mr.  Tyrrell  to  say  so.     He  of  course  was  ill 

H  joy  at  the  announcement,  but  he  declared  thai 

^1  she  should  remain  there  only  on  condition  llut 

^1  she  allowed  him  to  diminish  the  rent  Khe  paid  bv 

^M  the  place,  a»  the  present  rent  was  higher  than  be 

^m  considered  just,  or  indeed  felt  sntisfied  to  take. 

H  In    short,  nothing  could  exceed   his  liheraiit? 

H  and  kindness  upon  every  occasion  ;  and  be  woo 

^B  *  golden  opinions '  from  tbem  all. 

^P  And  now,  no  sooner  did  he  learn  that  Sasu 

I  was   sufficiently  recovered  to  join  the   family 

circle  once  more,  (which  was  large  at  that  dme, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  and  their  children  beiaf 
there,)  than  he  wrote  to  Florence,  to  Iwg  she 
would  allow  him  the  privilege  of  a  relation — tbst 
of  proposing  himself  for  a  week's  visit  at  Bm^ 
Weston.  Florence  was  surprised  ;  but  ofcoime 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  express  ben«tf 
much  flattered,  and  beg  he  would  come  fora» 
long  a  time  as  he  liked.  And  when  he  rfrj 
vome,  she  very  soon  perceived  what  was  Iw  i 
object ;  and  that  that  object  was  in  fact  do  otlier  i 
than  Susan. 

Susan   herself  soon  perceived  it  too,  and  ri 
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grieved  her  very  sincerely,  for  her  consin  had  on 
many  occasions  shewn  her  remarkable  kindness, 
and  it  was  not  in  her  gentle  and  affectionate 
nature  to  receive  with  ingratitude  any  office  of 
friendship,  nor  even  to  know  that  she  was  liked, 
and  not  like  again  in  return.  She  e]||N^rtained  also 
the  highest  admiration  for  Mr.  Tyrrell's  noble  and 
disinterested  character,  which  was  one  peculiarly 
fitted  to  win  her  esteem ;  for  his  untiring  bene- 
volence, and  eager  desire  to  serve  others,  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded.  His  chief  aim  and  oc- 
cupation in  life  seemed  to  be,  to  turn  the  power 
his  great  wealth  and  peculiar  position  afforded, 
to  the  benefit  of  as  many  of  his  fellow-creatures 
as  possible.  Never  was  he  known  to  refuse  aid 
in  any  shape  where  it  was  needed  ;  he  was  the 
person  to  whom  all  applied,  as  well  for  assist- 
ance in  distress,  as  for  advice  in  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  alike  found 
in  him  a  ready  listener,  a  willing  adviser,  and  a 
zealous  friend ;  and,  whatever  were  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  it  was  pursued  for  the  time  with 
an  energy  and  ardour  that  rarely  failed  to  en- 
sure success. 

Susan  was  perpetually  hearing  of  kind  acts 
that  he  had  done— of  persons  who  owed  to  him 
their  rise  in  life,  or  their  escape  from  ruin  —r  of 
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objects  that,  by  patient  peraevemnce  and  grett 
exertion,  he  had  achieved  for  others ;  and  the 
more  she  heard,  the  more  she  learnt  to  venerate 
his  singular  and  energetic  character.  But,  in 
proportion  as  her  admimtion  for  him  increased, 
so  did  her  sense  of  her  own  inferiority.  She 
felt  utterly  unworthy  of  him,  in  every  respect. 
She  could  not  give  him  —  what  such  a  man  so 
well  deserved — the  first,  enthusiastic  love  of  sn 
untried  heart;  hers  had  been  early  wounded,  and 
(hat  anguish  had  never  been  forgotten.  She  was 
not  one,  indeed,  to  form  foohsh  resolntioDS  whicb 
she  might  not  be  able  to  keep ;  but,  with  her 
present  riews  and  feehngs,  she  was  less  than  ever 
disposed  to  marry.  A  kind  of  weariness  of 
spirit,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  an  indifference  to 
the  objects  of  life,  had  of  late  crept  over  her,  the 
result,  perliaps,  of  a  frame  enfeebled  by  dUcase; 
and  she  shrank  painfully  from  the  idea  of  new 
duties — new  ties.  How,  then,  with  such  feel- 
ings, could  she  dream  of  marriage,  and  more  f»f- 
ticularly  with  inch  a  man  ? 

She  endeavoured,  as  far  as  she  could,  without 
being  positively  unkind,  to  shew  him  that  she 
pereeived  his  object,  and  wished  to  discourage  lU 
She  was  most  anxious,  for  his  sake,  to  preveni 
him  from  coming  to  a  decided  proposal,  wbidi 
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must  entail  rejection.  But  he  was  either  really 
blind  to  her  meaning,  or  wUfuUy  so,  for  he  still 
persisted  in  his  object,  and  it  ended  in  his  offer- 
ing himself  at  last,  and  her  being  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  refusing  him.  It  went  to  her 
heart  to  do  bo,  for  the  grief  and  disappointment 
he  evidently  felt,  proved  how  sincere  and  earnest 
was  his  attachment ;  and  he  was  so  unwillhig  to 
abandon  all  hope,  so  aiixious  to  be  allowed  still 
to  wait,  and  trust  to  time  to  effect  a  favourable 
change  in  her  feelings,  that  she  found  it  very 
difficult  to  answer  him  as  she  ought  to  do.  It  . 
was  a  novel  situation  for  her  to  be  placed  in ; 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  refuse  any  thing 
which  it  was  in  her  power  to  bestow  upou  an- 
other ;  but  her  very  disinterestedness  prompted 
her  to  refuse  this.  For  his  sake,  more  than  for 
her  own,  she  was  resolved  not  to  marry  him. 

They  parted  at  last;  on  his  side  with  deep 
sorrow,  and  a.  stronger  attachment  than  ever  — 
on  hers,  with  no  small  regret  that  he  should  have 
aaked  her  the  only  thing  which  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  grant. 

Soon  after  Arthur  Tyrrell  had  left  Burgh 
Weston,  the  Spencers  also  took  their  departure, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Susan  for  her  folly  in 
refusing  so  great  a  match  as  a  man  with  thirty 
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^H  thousand  a  year.     But  there  vas  do  use  id  ulk- 

^H  ing  to  her;  she  \fas  obstinate,  and  one  thing  v«i 

^M  very  certain,  that  nature  had  intended  her  for  as 

^H  old   maid.     There  could  be  no   doubt  about 

H  thai. 

^M  As  the  spring  advanced,  Susan  once  more  n- 

^M  sumed  her  former  visits  to  the  neighbonring  oot- 

^M  tages,  and  once  more  she  and  Florence  puisseJ 

^M  together  their  occupations  of  charity  and  lore. 

^M  There  was  one  poor  Aroman  in  particiUar,  wbo  in- 

^M  terested  Florence  deeply,  from  a  stninge  aiiin- 

^M  larityin  her  circiunstances  to  her  own.    Sbewat 

^P  the  wife  of  a  labourer  employed  by  one  of  the 

neighbouring  squires,  and  both  she  and  ber  hw 
hand  had  led  a  disreputable,  and  occasionally  ■ 
very  idle  life.  He  was  constantly  incarring  tbe 
displeasure  of  his  employers,  by  his  negtif{cnoe 
and  surly  behaviour ;  but,  as  he  was  a  good  ud 
efficient  workman  when  he  chose,  he  bod  addon 
been  long  enough  out  of  work  to  become  retUy 
distressed.  His  wife  was  dirty,  idle,  and  ill- 
tempered,  and  their  quarrels  bad  often  created  « 
great  scandal  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  leogtli 
be  took  to  drinking,  probably  to  avoid  the  strife 
and  wrangling  he  met  with  at  borne  ;  aha  oatn- 
rally  complained  of  this  and  at  last  the  dbpalM 
TO.^\  SQ\i\i^\«\."«eK\i\'si'an^  that,  to  avoid,  as  be 
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said,  '  doing  her  a  miscliief,'  lie  left  her  one  day, 
and  departed  no  one  knew  whither. 

For  some  time  (she  imagined  he  would  return, 
and  angry  pride  kept  her  up ;  but,  at  length, 
iinding  that  weeks,  even  months,  passed  away, 
and  stili  he  came  not,  she  grew  really  alarmed, 
and  affection  took  the  place  of  anger,  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  her  mind.  She  had  always 
been  attached  to  him,  but  she  never  knew  the 
extent  of  her  attachment  until  now,  when  he  was 
lost  to  her ;  and  she  felt,  as  Florence  had  done, 
far,  far  more  acutely,  how  gladly  she  would  en- 
dure a  hundred  times  a^  much  as  he  had  ever 
inflicted  upon  her,  if  she  could  but  bring  him 
back  once  more. 

She  suffered  from  poverty,  for,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  she  could  make  but  little  to  support  her- 
self with  ;  but  Florence  assisted  her  with  money, 
as  well  as  with  advice.  She  encouraged  her  to 
strive  to  overcome  her  faults  for  her  husband's 
sake — that  if  that  husband  should  return  again, 
he  might  find  his  home  a  happier  one,  and  be 
won  over  by  her  example  to  better  practices. 
At  length  the  poor  woman  fell  ill,  partly  from 
fretting,  partly  from  a  painful  disease  to  which 
she  had  long  been  more  or  less  subject ;  and  she 
soon  became  aware  that  her  life  was  considered 
in  danger.     Her  whole  desire  now  -was  Ui'Vo 
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hold  her  husliand  again,  and  obtain  hig  fot*iff> 
uess  before  she  died;  bat  of  this  the  dxm 
seemed  to  be  bat  small,  for  notlung  had  been 
heard  of  him  since  his  departure.  Florence  ns 
assiduous  in  her  visits  to  her  ;  she  looked  upoo 
her  rather  as  an  object  of  envy  thau  of  pitj :  for 
her  troubles  were  probably  soon  about  to  doa^ 
whilst  her  own ....  alas  !  bow  long  might  llitj 
not  last  ? 

The  poor  woman  looked  forward  to  these 
as  the  only  remaining  comfort  of  her  closinjf  life; 
and  in  consoling  one  so  afflicted,  in  readinjr  the 
bible  to  her,  and  praying  with  her,  FloreocB 
generally  felt  lier  own  heart  lightened  of  bV 
its  load.  There  was  hardly  an  argument 
she  used  as  a  means  of  consolation  to  her,  tint 
did  not  apply  equally,  or  nearly  so,  to  bersfflfj 
for  they  were  fellow-sufferers,  and  both  M 
brought  their  sorrows  upon  themselves  by  tl 
own  faults. 

Florence  felt,  however,  that  there  was 
great  poiut  of  difference  between  them  ;  for 
herself,  though  sinning,  had  never  been 
against ;  whilst  this  poor  creature's  husbonil 
been  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  she  bad. 
she  had  tried  him,  her  provocations  bad  I 
serious,  and  her  ignorance  great.  Florenoe  todi 
ftn4  (;-s.t;\i,^es  \ot  Ivct  ,  Wt  uoue  for  herself. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

•amate  sponde. 


Pur  vi  torno  a  riveder ! 
Trema  il  petto,  e  si  confonde 
L'alma,  oppresaa  dal  piacer ! 

Monti. 


-You  look  not  well^ 


Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Ob  prayer !  thou  mine  of  things  unknown. 
Who  can  be  poor,  possessing  thee  ? 

It  had  been  raining  all  day,  and  Florence  had 
been  prevented  from  making  her  usual  visit  to 
poor  Mrs.  Cooper — a  thing  she  now  hardly  ever 
omitted,  for  lately  she  had  become  rapidly  worse.- 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
clouds  parted,  and  a  solitary  ray  of  sunshine 
broke  forth,  somewhat  doubtfully  indeed,  but 
still  it  was  sunshine.  This  was  enough  for  Flo- 
rence; she  hastily  threw  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and,  begging  Susan,  who  was  writing  a 
letter,  to  wrap  herself  up  very  thoroughly,  and 
meet  her  in  an  hour's  time  at  Mrs.  Cooper's,  if 
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it  should  really  turn  out  fine,  as  they  could  jAk- 
wards  go  on  to  the  Sunderland's,  at  BreeswotOB, 
she  set  out  by  herself  in  the  direction  of  the 
poor  woman's  cottage. 

It  did  turn  out  fine.  The  air  was  remariiB^t 
mild  and  warm ;  and  Susan,  having  finished  W 
letter,  sallied  forth  at  the  appointed  time 
and,  having  passed  throagb  the  Lodge  gate,  nl 
slowly  walking  through  the  little  wood  m  the 
other  side  of  the  high-road,  lost  in  thonffli^ 
when  suddenly  she  was  startled,  and  not  a  liiile 
alarmed,  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  darting  odt 
from  behind  a  large  tree,  immediately  in  fna( 
of  her  path.  The  first  impulse  was  to  soieaift- 
her  first  momentary  impression  that  it  was 
one  who  wanted  money;  and  she  was  begtnia^ 
to  consider  how  much  she  had  aboat  her, 
in  another  instant,  the  cloak  in  which  the  si 
had  enveloped  himself  was  rcnioTed,  the  hi 
travelling-cap  was  uplifted,  and  Snsan  be^( 
standing  before  her,  Aubrey  Harcoort  1 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  he — 'thinner  and  paler  tl 

before — but  still  Aubrey The  shock  ^ 

over])oweriug ;  and,  for  the  moment,  she  cod 
do  nothing  but  lean  upon  him  for  support, 
pant  for  breath — she  felt  almost  rcsdj  to  fi 
Bat  when  he  had  led  her  to  tin  ti 
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of  a  fallen  tree,  and  she  had  had  time  to  recover 
a  little  from  the  surprise  of  so  unexpected  an 
apparition,  she  could  give  herself  up  to  all  the 
feelings  of  an  unmixed  gratitude  and  rapture  that 
the  sight  of  him  occasioned.     Was  it  really 

himself? — she  could  scarcely  believe  it 

Of  late,  even  she  had  begun  to  partake  sadly  of 
the  apprehensions  which  had  long  filled  the 
Baind  of  Florence  with  anguish.  He  could  not 
be  alive,  or  he  would  surely  have  sought  her. 
He,  so  tender,  so  forgiving,  so  affectionate,  would 
never  have  abandoned,  for  every  the  wife  he  had 
formerly  worshipped,  without  making  some  in- 
quiry about  her,  and  seeking  to  know  how  she 
had  acted  in  his  absence — how  she  had  borne  his 

desertion It  was  impossible  —  something 

must  have  happened  to  him But  now 

Susan's  eyes  swam  with  tears,  at  the  prospect  of 
all  the  happiness  in  store  for  her  poor  broken- 
hearted sister,  who  had  suffered  so  much. 

A  few  rapid  exclamations ;  a  few  ejaculations 
of  gratitude,  almost  incoherent  from  the  fervour 
with  which  they  were  uttered — two  or  three 
eager  embraces,  and  Susan  was  almost  herself 
again,  and  could  turn  from  the  engrossing  in- 
terest of  what  she  was  herself  feeUng,  to  think 
of  him  whose  &ce  she  had  so  often  longed  with 
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tears   to  lieliold,  and  whom  now  slie  acti^j 
looked  upon. 

"Dearest  Aubrey !"  cried  she,  almost  b- 
voluntarily,  "  you  are  changed  !  much  changed! 
Nay,  do  not  turn  from  me  ;  you  shall  wm 
escape  again,  if  I  have  power  to  hold  yw. 
Thank  God !  thank  God  !  it  is  indeed  you— ili 
no  dream  !'" 

"Tell  me,  Susan!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  rwai 
husky  from  emotion — "  tell  me  !  can  all  I 
heard  be  indeed  true  ?  Does  *Ae  wi*h  for  i^ 
return  ?  —  is  it  possible  that  she  b  altered  ?-< 
that  she  loves  me  ?" 

"  Loves  you  !"  cried  Su.'^nn  ;  and  she  actniQ 
gasped  with  the  unntterable  excitement  of 
moment,  the  intensity  of  her  desire  to  do  justJl 
to  the  devotion  of  her  sister,  and  paint  itM 
deserved.  "  Oh !  if  I  could  bat  tell  yon 
yon  are  loved — longed  for — worshipped!,  ft 
and  night  her  soul  is  full  of  yon  !  You  i 
her  dreams — in  her  prayers — in  her  tears  ^ 
very  life  is  wearing  out  because  of  your  abseoa 
'Loves  you!' — is  it  possible  that  yoo  earn 
such  a  question  ?  Oh  !  that  I  conld  answer  ] 
as  I  would !" 

And  there  was  something  almost  like  indip 
tiou  in  her  tone;  but  ^he  reproached  hereelf 
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it  a  moment  after,  when  she  observed  the  quiver- 
ing of  his  lip,  and  the  strong  working  of  his 
features.     He  spoke  not — ^he  could  not  speak. 

"  And  she  is  altered  !"  exclaimed  Susan,  with 
irresistible  eagerness — "  oh  !  how  altered !  You 
have  caused  her  bitter  suffering,  indeed;  but, 
blessed  be  God  !  it  has  been  for  good !  She  is 
all  that  in  your  fondest,  wildest  moments  you 
could  ever  have  fancied  her — ^gentle— charitable 
—forgiving — Her  whole  life  is  spent  in  one  in- 
creasing endeavour  to  do  good ;  to  atone  in  some 
measure  for  her  early  faults  towards  you ;  and 
when  she  is  not  imploring  forgiveness  for  herself, 
she  is  praying  for  you Come,"  she  con- 
tinued, seizing  him  by  the  hand  with  sudden  im- 
petuosity— "  come,  and  convince  yourself  that 
my  words  are  true  !  —  come,  and  behold  again 
the  wife  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  you." 

He  yielded  to  her  influence — he  was  inca- 
pable of  utterance — almost  of  reflection. 

A  few  moments — a  very  few  moments  of  ab- 
sorbing, overwhelming  interest — and  they  had 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  Susan  had  led  him 
round  to  the  open  window,  through  which  he 
could  not  only  hear,  but  see  all  that  was  passing 
-within.  The  sick  woman  was  propped  up  in 
bed  witch  pillows ;  she  was  listening   with  an 
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earnest  and  rapt  countenance  to  tbe  ma  d 
Florence,  who,  as  she  sat  beside  the  bed,  witk 
her  bible,  from  which  she  had  jnst  beeu 
on  her  kiiee,  was  s|>eaking  in  soft,  bat  e^ 
tones,  of  the  hopes  it  holds  oat  to  those  i 
come  to  Jesus  for  pardon  and  for  peace. 

"  Do  not  despair,"  she  said  ;  *'  it  is  nerer 
late  to  turn  to  (io& — to  look  to  tbe  Redeena 
for  mercy.  Pray,  only,  that  if  it  should  pi 
Him  to  raise  you  from  this  bed  of  sicknes*,  Hi 
will  bless  aud  confirm  your  repentance,  » 
enable  you  to  lead  a  better  life." 

"  I  ehall  never  leave  this  bed  alive,"  sud  i 
eick  woman,  despondingly,  "  I  feel  that  my  til 
is  short.  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  receive  i 
husband's  forgiveness  before  I  die — that  I  coi 
but  warn  him  to  repent  in  time,  before  tl 
dreadful  fear  comes,  tliatit  may  be  too  laic!"- 
and  she  pressed  her  hand  Dpon  her  bo«ofD,< 
though  to  still  its  beatings. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  moment  or  two ;  li 
she  said  feebly, — "  Pray  for  me,  dear  lady! 
am  never  so  easy  as  when  you  pray ;  for 
prayers  of  such  as  you  may  perhaps  be  aMM.>pt< 

"  You    little   know   me,"    replied    Florenc 
sadly  ;  "  I  am  one  who  stands  far  more  iu 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  than    ereo    yoi 
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My  sins  have  been  greater  than  yours  ;  for  you 

at  least  sinned  ignorantly,  whilst  I But  I 

will  pray  with  you,  and  we  will  hope  that  mercy 
may  be  extended  to  us  both ;  for  God  alone, 
who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  knows 
which  of  us  needs  it  most." 

As  she  spoke,  she  knelt  down  beside  the 
bed,  whilst  the  sick  woman  joined  her  hands 
together. 

"  Oh,  God !"  said  the  earnest  voice  of  Flo- 
rence, in  accents  that  thrilled  through  the  sonl 
of  one  who  listened,  "  hearken  to  the  prayer  we 
make  before  thee  in  this  hour  of  sorrow  !  Bless 
and  support  her  who  lies  stretched  upon  this 
bed  of  pain,  and,  if  it  be  thy  will  that  she  should 
depart  hence,  take  her,  oh,  my  Father !  to  thy- 
self, and  pardon  her  sins  for  the  sake  of  that 
Hedeemer  who  died  that  she  might  live ! 

"  And,  as  for  me,  who  thus  dare  to  lift  up  my 
feeble  voice  in  supplication  for  a  fellow-creature, 
grant  that  I  may  receive  that  mercy  at  thy 
hands,  which  I  need  even  more  than  she  does  ! 
Support  me  in  the  dreary  path  before  me  ;  and, 

above    all,    bless "  —  Her  voice   faltered, 

and  for  a  moment  she  was  unable  to  proceed — 
'  bless  him  whom  I  have  lost !  and  grant  that 

on  earth  I  may  behold  his  lace  no  more,  in 
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thine  own  glorious  heaven  oar  ransomed  spiriu 
may  meet  again !" 


It  was  too  much  for  Aubrey ;  be  cooW  DM 
bear  it!  He  turned  away  ftom  the  eoiiage, 
and,  utterly  overcome  by  an  emotion  that  defied 
control,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
wept.     Yes  !  he  wept  1  ■ — and  st/ch  tears  ! — wb* 

shall  describe  them  r After  so  bitter  s  di*- 

appointmeut — so  many  stnig-gles — so  mwr  & 
despair!  —  to  see  her  again — and  to  behold  her 
thus ; — not  as  he  had  left  her — cold,  prond,  Mti 
unyielding;  but  in  very  truth  the  Florence  of 
his  early  dreams — the  wife  of  his  first  pa&siomitr 
love  ! and  praying  for  him  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  too  much  !  the  sorrow— 

the  agony  of  months  was  forgotten  in  that  one 
moment  of  overwhelming  rapture ;  and,  in  the 
gratitude  which  silently  arose  to  Heaven  with 
those  tears,  the  whole  energy  of  his  noble  ani 
immortal  spirit  was  concentrated. 

It  was  over,  and  ho  was  once  more  hinwelf; 
and  Boon  he  could  turn  to  look  for  Snian,  wli<^ 
by  a  natural  impulse,  had  retreated  to  a  little 
distance,  lest  the  very  sight  of  her  should  p«B- 
fully  cheek  the  outpourings  of  au  emotion  » 
tremendous,  that  no  one,  not  even  she,  nu'glit 
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-  witness  it! But  she  had  sympathised — oh! 

who  can  t^U  how  she  had  sympathised  ^ith  what 

'  she  knew  he  most  be  feeling !   and  the  earnest, 

'   silent  pressure  of  his  hand  as  he  rejoined  her, 

told  him  how  deeply  she  felt  his  joy,  though  she 

had  not  words  to  express  it ! 

"  Susan,  it  is  you  who  have  done  this,"  he  said, 
at  length,  in  a  tone  she  thought  she  never  should 
forget ; — "^om  are  the  cause  of  this  most  blessed 

change " 

"  No,  do  not  say  so,"  she  replied,  with  solem- 
nity ;  "  turn  your  gratitude  where  alone  it  is 
due.  It  is  the  work  of  Ood ;  and  I  have  been, 
at  best,  but  a  feeble  instrument  in  His  hands. 
But,  oh !  what  cause  you  have  to  thank  Him  /...*' 
She  knew  not  how  deeply,  how  intensely  he 
felt  it !  And  he  could  only  feel  it  silently — as 
yet,  words  were  powerless  with  him  ! 


Florence  had  arisen  from  her  knees — her 

prayer  was  finished,  and  she  had  smoothed  the 
poor  woman's  pillow,  and  called  the  nurse  whom 
her  own  charity  had  provided  ;  and  she  had 
wished  the  sufferer  good-bye,  promising  to  return, 
if  possible,  early  on  the  morrow.  But,  before 
she  lifted  the  latch,  she  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  open  easement,  and  looked  out  upon  the  set- 

VOL,  III,  p 
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ting  sun.  The  scene  was  beaatiful — bnt  fie 
gazed  upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  indeKcribable  me 
lancholy.  Another  day  is  gone,  thought  Ae; 
and,  perhaps,  before  many  more  are  over,  Uiia 
poor  creature  will  liaye  suok  to  rest — whikt  J 

how  riianj  weary  days  and  nights  mast  Ijrt 

number,  before  I  go  where  I  may  hope  a^ 

to  behold   fmn But  thy  will,  my  God,  b« 

done 

"  Lead  Thou  me  on — 1  do  not  a»k  to  te« 
The  distant  scene — one  itep  enough  far  dk! 
Lead  Thou  me  on " 

And  the  latch  was  uplifted  with  a  gMitie 

hand;  and  she  came  forth but  not  with  tlx 

proud  step  and  haughty  mien  of  former  days ! 
Her  nhole  appearance  and  look  were  diangtd. 
Her  form  was  thinner  than  it  iLsed  to  be,atKlhet< 
cheek  was  paler;  and  there  was  a  slight — aveij' 
slight  bending  forward  of  the  body,  which  wM 
singularly  expressiTe  of  qnict  meekness, and  tht< 
enduring  sorrow  which  could  never  be  forgotttn* 
The  inward  spirit  had  indeed  wroogbt  a  wondtf- 
ful  effect  upon  her  outward  seeming  ;  it  hU 
completely  altered  her 

She  was  proceeding,  with  a  rapid  and  Doisdai 
step,  along  the  narrow  path  which  led  to  tlit 
little  wicket-gate — for  she  woudered,  as  tbe ' 
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ing  was  80  lovely,  that  Sosan  bad  not  come  to  join 
her — when,  stealing  round  from  the  side  of  the 
cottage,  with  the  traces  of  recent  tears  yet  fresh 
<m  his  cheeks,  and  lore — such  love  as  no  words 
can  describe— glowing  in  his  heart,  appeared  the 

long'lost,  long-lamented  Aubrey! There  was 

one  half-stifled  shriek  of  rapture — one  wild  ex- 
clamation— one  rush  towards  each  other and 

they  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms 

It  was  over — and  their  hearts  beat  once  more 
together!.... 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 


It  has  chanced  before 


That  I  have  dreamt  thia- 


^Whj,  ay,  that  hand- 
Pray  let  me  kiss  it ! 'tis  real ! 

Hare  with  thee,  sweet !  I  know  each  turn  and  thicket. 

Already  have  I  felt  what  'tis  to  lose  thee. 

MoMMiaiMeen, 

We  were  not  false  mid  absence  and  mid  strangers : 
Mid  trial  and  mid  time  how  dearly  we've  loved  on ! 

L.  E.  L 


The  walk  that  Florence  and  Aubrev  took 
home  together  afterwards,  who  shall  describe  it  ? 
What  happiness  in  either  of  their  lives  had  ever 
equalled  the  unmixed  rapture  of  that-hour  ?  The 
way  was  short,  and  to  them  it  seemed  indeed  so, 
for  time  was  altogether  forgotten  — ^the  moments 
flew  too  swiftly  to  enable  them  to  express  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  emotion  with  which  their 
hearts  were  bursting. 

And  erery  now  and  then  she  would  pause, 
and  grasping  the  hand  she  held  with  convulsiTe 
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energy,  would  look  up  in  his  face  with  a  wistful 
expression  which  was  singularly  touching,  and 
exclaim,  as  though  to  herself  involuntarily,  "  It 
cannot  be  really  him. . .  .it  must  be  a  dream. ... 
this  cannot  be  his  hand  !...." 

But  when  that  hand  returned  her  pressure, 
and,  with  the  other  arm  encircling  her  waist,  he 
drew  her  towards  him  with  more,  far  more  than 
the  utmost  tenderness  of  former  days,  and  his 
own  deep  voice  whispered,  "  It  is  no  dream ! 
Mjf  wife !  my  love !  You  are  mine  own  again  !*' 
she  felt  that  thus  she  could  almost  be  content  to 
die !  earth  could  contain  no  greater  happiness ! 

That  was  indeed  a  memorable  walk !  And 
how  Florence  loved  that  wood,  those  old  trees, 
upon  which,  for  months  before,  she  had  so  often 
looked  with  loathing !  They  were  become  dear 
now,  and  that  scene  must  evermore  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  her  memory. 

4 

**  To  and  fro,  mournfully,  the  oak  boughs  were  swinging. 

For  a  soft,  warm  wind  put  the  branches  aside ; 

Afar,  a  Uttle  rirer  wound  through  the  meadow,  singing 

To  the  tall  grass,  and  wild  flowers  hanging  o'er  its  tide. 

Down  at  their  feet  the  blue  violets  were  growing ; 

They  saw  not  their  blossoms,  but  they  felt  that  they  were  fair. 

For  the  fresh  and  fragrant  rain  of  the  sweet  Spring's  bestowing 

Had  fallen  on  their  leaves  as  they  opened  to  the  air ! 

Hope  with  its  fever,  and  memory  with  its  sorrow. 

Came  not  o'er  a  moment  whose  joy  stood  alone " 
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They  could  not  be  said  to  converse  —  broken 
exclamatioDs,  and  balf-pronounced  words,  ud 
rapid  questiouB  which  could  hardly  be  answered, 
were  all  that  they  were  able  to  utter.  B« 
change  had  been  too  sudden,  too  vast —  wss  u 
yet  too  recent  almost  to  be  believed 

Ah  !  who  that  had  seen  that  pair,  so  long  scp*- 
rated,  so  devotedly  attached,  in  this  the  firet  bou 
of  their  blessed  reunion,  would  not  hare  wqjt 
for  very  sympathy  !  There  was  something  inex- 
pressibly affecting  in  the  joy  of  Florence  —  in 
the  fearfulness,  the  incredulity,  as  it  were,  ttf 
her  happiness ;  it  told  more  than  words  could 
have  done  how  much  she  had  suffered.  His  re- 
turn was  80  totally  unexpected — she  had  m  long 
thought  of  bim  as  of  one  whom  she  shonid  )»• 
hold  no  more.., yet  he  was  there — actually  then 
— beside  her ! 


"  How  could  I  ever  imaglue  I  was  i 
— so  blest  ?"  mnnnured  he,  at  length. 

"  Love  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  '*  ah  !  do  a 
it  love !  that  is  a  common  word ;  it  doii^ 
express  one  half  of  what  I  feel  —  have  felt!.. 
Aubrey!  Aubrey!  tell  me  again  it  is  youre^!... 
I  have  dreamed  this  so  often  —  and  awoke— 
and  found — despair." 
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^*  It  is  indeed  no  dream,  sweet  one ;  and 
never,  oh !  never,  in  the  brightest  moments  of 
our  first  happy  loye,  did  my  heart  yearn  to- 
wards yon  with  the  nnspeakable  fondness  it  does 
now !..." 

"  Ha !  is  it  indeed  so !  My  God !  how  can 
I  thank  thee  ?  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 
bliss  ?...and  one  short  hour  ago....  Aubrey '' 

"  My  own  wife !" 

**  Ah,  that  is  right!  those  sweet,  sweet  words! 
how  I  have  longed  for  them  —  thought  of  them 
— fencied  them,  through  days  of  dreary  solitude 
and  nights  of  tears!.. ..But  it  is  over  now,  is  it 
not? — ^Yes,  yes  ;  I  feel  it  is " 


"  There  is  our  home— owr* " 

"And  will  you  dwell  in  it  with  me?. ..will 
you  never  leave  me  more  ?" 

"  Leave  you !...!  could  not  survive  another 
parting.  No,  my  beloved;  thy  home  shall 
henceforward  be  my  home,  and  we  will  dwell  to- 
gether. There  shall  be  but  one  parting  more  for 
us — the  last!".... 


How  strange  was  the  tumult  of  her  mind,  as 
she  entered  that  porch  again.  When  she  left 
it  last,  but  two  short  hours  ago,  life  had  seemed 
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80  dreary  —  noun But  her  hand  trembled  as 

she  opened  the  door — her  heart  was  so  fall..... 

They  entered  the  old  library  together.     Sec 

thing  was  changed  since  last  he  beheld  it ;  all 

the  old  familiar  objects  were  still  there 

And  Florence  gazed  upon  him.  She  praKd 
him  wildly  to  her  bosom ;  then  she  arose,  and 
passed  her  hand  by  turns  over  his  face,  his  eyes, 
his  hair,  as  though  to  assure  herself  it  were  in- 
deed no  dream,  but  her  Aubrey  hitaself  that  wi* 
before  her.  And,  daring  this  atTectiug  scene, 
he  stood  watching  her  movements  in  silent-e, 
only  now  and  then  he  seized  the  sniall  thin  hanJ, 
and  pressed  it  to  bis  lips. 

At  length  even  her  incredulity  seemed  to  be 
overcome ;  and,  placing  herself  on  the  gromid 
at  his  feet,  she  took  both  his  hands  in  her  own, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  his  connteogiKe, 
whilst,  almost  without  her  kno^^ing  it,  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  She  seemed  con- 
tented there  to  remain,  in  that  bumble  attitode, 
and  gaze  on  him  for  ever...Andashelaid  his  hand 
upon  that  beautiful  head,  which  had  endured  90 
long  such  a  heavy  weight  of  sorrow,  and  blesed 
her  with  solemn  tenderness,  his  heart  smote  liim 
forhaviugdesertedherashehad  done.. .She  never 
forgot  that  blessing ;  it  seemed  to  hallow  anew 
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the  tie  that  united  them.     And  she  hid  her  face 
in  his  hands,  and  wept  passionately  again 

What  a  sight  for  Susan,  when  she  entered ! 
Aubrey,  in  his  old  accustomed  chair,  and  Flo- 
rence at  his  feet !  The  old  library  looked  like 
itself  once  more. 

But  Florence  did  not  stay  there  long;  she 
was  impatient  to  be  alone— to  pour  out  her 
whole  soul  in  prayer — to  give  vent  to  the  emo- 
tions of  fervent  gratitude  to  Heaven,  with  which 
her  heart  was  swelling.  And  when  Aubrey 
went  in  search  of  her — ^for  he  could  hardly  bear 
to  lose  sight  of  her  even  for  a  moment — ^he  found 
her  on  her  knees,  earnestly  praying  that  the 
heart  which  God  had  turned  to  Himself,  by  means 
of  affliction,  might  not  again  become  hardened 
by  this  unutterable  joy ... .  And,  for  the  first 
time,  their  prayers  were  joined  together. 

How  much  she  had  to  show  him  !  how  many 
touching  proofs  of  the  sorrow  she  had  endured 
on  his  account ! — the  way  he  had  been  thought 
of — ^prayed  for — ^lamented.  His  last  letter — 
scarcely  legible  now — ^was  taken  from  its  sacred 
hiding-place;  but  she  would  not  suffer  him  to 
destroy  it,  as  he  wished  to  do.  She  would  never 
part  with  it :  it  should  be  a  lasting  memorial  of 
his  forgiving  tenderness,  and  her  faults ; — it  was 
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well  she  stould  possess  gach  a  memento 

Then,  all  the  little  objects  treasured  for  bis  nke 
— valueless  in  themselves,  but  so  dear,  becaiee 
tbej  had  been  his,  and  be  bad  touched  them — 
what  emotions,  half  tearful,  half  smiling,  did  llie 
sight  of  them  occasion  !  And  how  often  did  be 
draw  her  towards  him,  aud,  pressing  her  to  tits 
bosom,  exclaim,  "  And  so  you  have  loved  me 
thug  dearly  all  this  time,  sweetest  one  ?  and  jet 
I  left  you  ! . . . .  WeU,  we  will  never  part  again." 
What  aa  evening  that  wa* — Aubrey's  fiist 
evening  at  home!  how  full  of  sweet  emotkais, 
and  earnest  gratitude,  and  anatterable  tender- 
ness— and  that  delicious  certainty  ever  returninjt. 
that  he  was  indeed  there  !  Then,  there  was  so 
much  to  hear,  and  to  tell ;  for  Aubrey  had  beoi 
ill — long,  fearfully  ill — or  he  never  would  hare 
remained  such  a  weary  time  absent  from  ha". 
And  she  had  to  hear  of  kindness  that  he  bad 
received  from  mere  strangers,  and  bow,  dnriu^ 
his  illness,  he  had  been  for  months  in  the  hoQM 
of  a  Sicilian  count  at  Palermo,  and  nursed  nett 
assiduously  by  the  count's  wife,  who  wu  boUi 
handsome  and  fascinating ;  yet,  how  be  bul 
turned  from  her  insinuating  attentions,  aod  ever 
longed  for  his  own  Florence,  and  wondered  in- 
cessantly whether  she   had  forgotten  him,  or 
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whether  her  heart  had  softened  towards  him, 
and  she  yet  wished  for  his  return, 

"  At  one  time,"  he  said,  "  they  tliought  there 
was  no  chance  for  me ;  and  I  myself  believed  it 
was  all  over  with  me.  I  would  bave  given 
worlds  then  for  you,  Florence,  that  I  might 
wish  you  good-bye,  and  tell  you  how  dear,  in 

spite  of  all,  you  still  were  to  me but  you 

were  far  away.  I  wrote  to  you,  however;  and, 
if  I  had  not  recovered,  you  would  bave  known, 
when  you  received  that  letter,  that  ray  last 
thoughts,  my  last  prayers,  had  been  for  you." 

"  My  Aubrey. .  .  .1  could  not  have  survived 
such  a  letter — it  would  have  broken  my  heart 
. . .  .Thank  God  !  thank  God  I"  she  exclaimed, 
pressinff  her  hands  together  with  passionate 
eagerness,  "you  recovered — ^you  are  here!  I 
have  not  lost  you  !" 


"  And  it  was  for  my  sake  you  led  the  life  of 
a  recluse,"  said  he,  some  time  after,  when  Susan 
had  been  relating  to  him  some  of  their  recent 
occupations — the  manner  in  which  Florence  had 
spent  her  time;  "you,  who  used  to  be  so  fond 
of  admiration !" 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  changed  since  then  !  I  have 
but  one  fondncBS,  one  desire  now — to  be  what 
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you  would  have  me.  From  the  day  you  Irft 
me,  my  life  changed.  Wliat  cared  I  for  gaJ«T, 
when  you  were  gone  ? . . . .  Ah,  that  dreadful 
morning!  can  I  ever  forget  it !  the  agony  of  ibt 
letter — the  despair  of  feeling  you  were  retliy 
gone — the  desire  to  follow  you — to  do  some- 
thing to  recover  you— yet  the  otter  impossibtiitr 
to  know  teftere  to  go ... .  and,  above  all,  Uk 
bitter  longing  for  death  to  end  all." 

"  Yon  could  hardly  have  been  more  mismbk 
than  I  was,"  replied  Aubrey,  sadly;  **!  w« 
almost  frantic.  I  felt  there  was  do  hope  left  M 
me  on  earth.  You  know  what  I  had  sulTered — 
how  long,  how  bitterly;  but  I  had  always,  until 
then,  believed  you  loved  me,  and  that  conrictitHi 
held  me  up.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  leaw 
one  whose  heart  was  devoted  to  me.  But  on 
t/iat  day  you  declared  you  had  ceased  to. . . ." 

"  Hush,  huah !  do  not  utter  it,"  criol  Fl*- 
rence,  in  great  agitation,  placing  her  hand  npoo 
his  mouth  ;  "  do  not  utter  those  words.  It  iras 
a  drenilfnl  falsehood,  and  it  deserved  the  punisii- 

uient  it  brought Not  love  you ! . . ,  .ah,  if  yon 

could  know  what  I  felt  when  all  was  over!" 

"  Do  not  let  ns  talk  of  it,  my  darling,"  crial 
he;    "all  is  past  and   forgotten,   and  we  arc 
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dearer,  far  dearer  to  each  other  than  we  ever 
were.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Ah,  Aubrey !  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  you 
love  me  again ;  I  am  so  unworthy . .  .It  seems 
as  if  I  had  lived  weeks  in  this  one  day !  But 
never  talk  of  forgetting  the  past ;  rather  strive 
to  remind  me  of  it  continually,  as  a  painful  but 
Sfdutary  lesson.  And  'pray  for  me,  Aubrey — 
I  have  such  need  of  assistance — ^pray  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  make  you  such  a  wife  as  I  would 
wish  to  be.   Ah,  if  I  should  fail  again..." 

And  this  thought  for  a  time  almost  damped 
her  joy.  But  her  only  sure  refuge  was  prayer ; 
and  never  did  human  being  pray  with  more  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  earnestness,  for  strength  to 
continue  in  the  right  course,  and  humility  to 
feel  her  own  weakness  and  unworthiness,  than 
she  did.  She  knew  how  deceitful  is  the  heart 
— how  easily  puffed  up  by  prosperity — and  she 
distrusted  herself.  But  there  is  a  strength 
which  can  supply  all  weakness,  all  deficiency, 
and  support  under  all  difficulties;  and  it  was 
that  strength  she  prayed  for.  Such  prayers, 
humble  and  earnest,  are  not  rejected. 
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CHAPTER  LVni. 

Fal. Sbe  is  mioe  ovfn, 

And  I  HB  rich  in  having  audi  a  jewel 

As  Iweoly  seas,  if  all  their  laod  were  pearl, 

Tao  GenHemen  of  Vmta. 

For  she  ia  changed,  as  ebe  had  never  beeu. 

Taming  of  (he  Skre*. 

And,  happily,  I  have  arrived  at  laal. 
Unto  the  wished-lor  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Timing  0/  thr  Shm 

"When  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  fint 
tumult  of  this  most  unexpected  happiness  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  Florence  betfan  to  eujov 
her  new-found  blessing  to  its  full  extent.  Ai 
first,  she  had  been  almost  afraid  to  trust  herself 
to  the  rapture  with  which  her  heart  sweileii; 
but,  by  degrees,  as  she  grew  more  accustomed 
to  such  a  tremendous  re-action  of  feelinp,  after 
so  longa-pcriod  of  intense  suRVrintr,  her  spirit 
became  possessed  with  a  quiet  and  deejt  gladiu>;- 
and  a  fervour  of  gratitude,  which  were  indeed  a 
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kind  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Her  only  troubles 
proceeded  from  a  fear  that  she  was  not  thankful 
enough  for  the  happiness  she  enjoyed ;  and,  aboye 
all,  a  constant  apprehension,  from  which,  for 
many  months,  she  could  not  free  herself,  that  she 
was  not  worthy  to  make  that  of  her  husband, 
and  that  she  might  yet  fall  far  short  of  his 
wishes  and  expectations.  Need  it  be  observed, 
that  the  very  existence  of  this  fear  proved  how 
unfounded  it  was  ?  Formerly,  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  symptoms  about  her  had  been  her  arro- 
gant contempt  for  all  warnings — all  advice — her 
obstinate  conviction  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
her  influence  over  Aubrey — ^and  her  unalterable 
belief  that,  however  deeply  she  might  offend  him, 
or  however  seriously  alienate  him  from  herself, 
she  could  always  bring  him  back  again  whenever 
she  chose  to  do  so.  Now^  she  was  so  fearful 
of  the  smallest  symptom  of  her  former  faults 
breaking  forth  again,  that  she  kept  a  far  more 
strict  and  careful  watch  over  herself,  than  she  had 
done  even  during  her  husband's  absence.  And 
if  the  smallest  instance  of  impatience  or  irrita- 
bility escaped  her— -ieven  during  his  absence — if 
she  was  conscious  of  the  remotest  symptom  of 
her  old  feelings  of  jealousy — ^they  were  repented 
of  with  tears  of  contrition  and  humility,  and 
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Straggled  against  with  all  the  force  of  her  noble 
and  eiier^tic  nature. 

As  for  Aubrey,  the  more  he  saw  of  her,  the 
more  his  astonishment  increased  ;  he  could 
scarcely  believe  she  was  the  same  being  he  re- 
membered formerly  —  so  proud,  so  jealous^  m 
ungovernable  tfien — so  gentle,  unselfish,  and  in- 
dulgent now !  What  a  contrast  was  his  presenl 
life  to  his  former  one  !  How  every  path,  aod 
view,  and  nook  about  Burgh  Weston  reminded 
bira  of  agonies  he  had  endured  there — scentf 
of  strife  aud  discord  that  hail  embittered  bis 
very  existence.  Noit,  his  only  grief  was  wbeo 
he  was  forced  to  quit  her  ;  and  when  he  it- 
turned  again  to  his  own  fireside,  he  was  ewr 
sure  of  a  joyous,  tender  welcome  from  the  wifr, 
whose  thoughts,  he  well  knew,  had  been  full  uf 
him  during  his  absence.  She  was  so  yielding, 
too ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  will  but  his.  She 
was  so  fearful  of  losing  his  affections — of  agiio 
destroying  the  beautiful  illusion  he  had  once  wore 
begun  to  cast  around  her !  Even  Susao  hentlf 
could  hardly  be  more  thoughtful,  more  C0B9- 
derate  for  others  1  It  was,  indeed,  an  extnOT- 
dinary  change. 

She  made  as  little  difference  in  her  Diode  of 
life  as  was  consistent  viith  her  compaoionsbip  to 
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Aubrey.  She  was  determined  to  continue  as 
many  of  the  good  habits  she  had  acquired  as 
possible  ;  the  poor  should  not  suffer  because  she 
was  happy  instead  of  miserable. 

And  how  happy  she  was !  how  much  happier 
than  almost  any  one  could  know  !  What  cause 
she  had  for  gratitude,  when  she  compared  her 
own  lot  with  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Cooper,  whose 
husband  never  returned,  and  who  died  without 
the  comfort  of  bidding  him  farewell !  She  had 
the  sweet  consciousness,  too,  of  having  soothed 
the  last  days  of  this  poor  creature's  life,  and  been 
the  original  means,  under  Providence,  of  leading 
her  to  repentance  and  to  hope.  That  cottage 
and  that  wood  were  among  her  most  favourite 
haunts  in  after  years.  It  was  beneath  that  hum- 
ble roof  that  Aubrey  had  first  heard  her  utter  a 
prayer  for  him;  it  was  beside  it  she  had  first 
beheld  his  face  again,  and  life  had  seemed  to 
open  for  her  anew. 

What  a  happy  smnmer  was  that — so  full  of 
peace,  and  serene  gladness,  and  exquisite  sensa- 
tions !  nothing  to  wish  for — all  to  hope — every 

thing  to  enjoy  ! Aubrey  became  again  what 

he  had  formerly  been — ^frank,  joyous,  enthusi- 
astic; and  the  happiness  of  the  mind  had  its 
usual  effect  upon  the  body ;  and  if  the  general 
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renuurk  on  his  first  retuni  had  been  that  he  ns 
looking  most  dreadfully  ill,  in  a  few  montbe  it 
was  chang:ed  into  a  contrary  compliment.  If  be 
indulged  now  in  tfete-A-ietes  with  Susan,  it  ml 
to  talk  to  lier  of  his  unriralled  happiness,  ged, 
with  touching  tenderness,  of  the  wife  who  was  so 
much  dearer  to  him  than  she  bad  ever  been.    And 

Suf«n but  it  would  be  needless  to  de^iibe 

what  Snsan,  who  had  sympathised  so  deeply  wilb 
their  sorrows,  now  felt  in  their  uncheqnepfd 
happinesst. 

The  winter  came  at  last,  and  with  it  ptepan 
tions  for  the  only  erent  which  conld  render  tbar 
felicity  greater.  And  with  what  joy  did  Flo- 
rence again  look  forward  to  becoming' a  motliM'! 
how  different  were  her  feelings  now  from  what 
they  had  been  on  tlie  previons  occasion  !  There 
would  soon  be  another  link  between  herself  ami 
Aubrey,  which  would  identify  them,  if  poaobkb 
still  more  with  each  other,  though  it  conld  haiHj 
make  them  dearer  to  each  other  than  Ihej  abesdj 
were. 

At  length  the  anxious  moment  arrived ;  hot 
Aubrey's  joy,  on  finding  himself  the  fetber  oi  t 
fine  healthy  boy,  was  damped  by  the  exiatence 
of  certain  symptoms  not  altogether  of  a  sati^fiu;- 
torj'  nature  about  his  wife.    And  although  these 
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ne?er  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion 
alamit  or  endanger  her  life,  still  her  recovery 
was  exceedingly  tedious,  and  afforded  ample 
exercise  for  the  display  of  that  gentle  patience 
and  thoughtfulness  for  others,  which  had  now 
become  an  established  part  of  her  character. 
Susan,  as  usual,  was  indefatigable  in  her  attehd- 
anoe  upon  her ;  but  she  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  it,  for  her  strength  was  far  from  being  what 
it  had  been :  and,  when  Florence  had  scarcely 
yet  recovered  from  her  confinement,  she  had  the 
bitter  trial  of  seeing  Susan  again  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness,  with  aU  those  inflammatory  symp- 
toms,  that  had  occasioned  so  much  alarm  the 
previous  year,  existing  in  an  even  greater  degree. 
Per  some  days  she  was  in  great  danger;  she 
ndlied,  however,  from  the  immediate  attack,  but 
it  left  behind  it  a  general  lassitude  and  debility 
hx  greater  than  she  had  ever  before  experienced, 
^nd  which  were  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  by 
her  previous  illness.  She  felt  this,  and  knowing 
the  strong  tendency  to  consumption  that  existed 
in  her  family,  she  almost  from  the  first  despaired 
of  her  own  ultimate  recovery,  though  she  never 
betrayed  such  a  feeling  to  those  who,  with  the 
tenderest  affection,  watched  her  every  symptom. 
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fearful  lest  the  one  bitter  drop  in  their  otfaenriM 
pare  cup  of  happiness  should  be  to  lose  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  uifant  grew  and  im- 
proved to  their  heart's  content ;  and  it  w»  i 
sweet  though  somewhat  melancholy  iiitereft  W 
poor  Susan,  who  felt  her  own  life  declining,  W 
watch  the  gradual  opening  of  that  yoang  eiist- 
ence,  so  lately  commenced.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  sisters  and  their  bashanda  on  the 
occasion  of  the  young  heir's  christening,  and  Sir 
Charles  Ingram  and  hi3  daughter  were  innt^i 
to  be  present  with  the  rest.  How  humhlcd  diil 
Florence  at  first  feel,  when  she  met  Starr  In 
gram  again — the  innocent  being  who  had  calW 
forth  so  many  jealous  and  unamiable  feeling  ii 
her  bosom  !  But  she  strove  to  repair  her  fomwr 
faults  towards  her  by  shewing  her  double  kiiiJ* 
ness  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and,  if  Mary  bid 
formerly  thought  her  cousin  Aubrey  more  giat* 
and  silent  than  was  natural  to  him,  and  hiswifr'i 
temper  very  odd  and  uncertain,  to  eay  notiuag 
worse  of  it,  she  certainly  altered  her  opinim 
now.  Aubrey's  joyous  spirits,  and  proud,  happy 
smile,  as  he  gazed  u[>on  his  lovely  wife,  conU  be 
the  result  only  of  a  mind  thoroughly  at  ease,  and 
blest  in  its  tenderest  affections ;  and,  as  for  Flo- 
reuce,  her  gentleness,  her  total  fotgetfulBMi  of 
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self,  and  her  devotion  to  him,  were  such,  that  no 
one  could  possibly  think  her  any  thing  but  a 
most  amiable  woman  and  tender  wife.  What* 
ever  had  been  their  former  disagreements,  what- 
ever had  been  the  cause  of  his  quitting  her  as  he 
had  done,  it  was  evident  that  the  warmest  affec- 
tion existed  between  them  now ;  and  a  happier 
manage  could  be  seen  nowhere. 

Florence  was  perfection  in  her  own  house ; 
she  was  so  lively,  so  fascinating,  so  anxious  to 
promote  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  her  guests. 
And  then  her  exceeding  loveliness  (though  it 
never  could  make  up  for  the  want  of  amiability 
when  she  had  not  possessed  it,  nor  render  her  be- 
loved when  she  had  not  cared  to  be  so)  still  added, 
88  it  always  does,  to  the  effect  of  the  engaging 
qualities  she  now  possessed.  Mr.  Spencer  was 
no  longer  heard  to  complain  of  the  want  of  lady- 
like feeling  of  his  sister-inJaw,  nor  to  lament 
that  so  gentlemanlike  a  fellow  as  Sir  Aubrey 
should  not  teach  her  better  manners.  He  ra- 
ther held  her  up  as  a  pattern  for  his  own  wife  to 
follow,  and  paid  a  deference  to  her  opinion  which 
the  lady  of  Somerbank  Park  would  perhaps  not 
unwillingly  have  dispensed  with.  And  Florence 
no  longer  observed  with  envy  the  attention  her 
Bisters*  husbands  paid  them,  nor  the  affection 
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those  sisters  seemed  to  inspire.  Her  own  An- 
brey  was  every  thing  to  her  —  far  more  fond, 
more  devoted,  than  he  had  been  in  the  fiist 
dreamy  days  of  their  rapturons  love  ;  for  he  ad- 
mired and  respected  her  now,  and  his  txi&s  a 
heart  that  oonld  only  cherish  deeply  what  it  felt 
was  worthy  of  reverence  and  honour. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

It  matters  little  at  what  hour  of  day 

The  holy  fall  asleep  death  cannot  come 

To  her  untimely,  who  is  fit  to  die. 

MiLMAN. 

I  smile,  and  weep  to  be  withdrawn 

In  early  years. 

Elliott. 

The  happy  summer  came  again,  and  again  the 
earth  was  covered  with  beauty,  and  the  favou- 
rite terrace  was  gay  with  flowers ;  but  there 
was  one  wasted  form  sinking  graduaUy,  day  by 
day— one  gentle  spirit  hovering  on  the  confines 
of  another  world.  Susan  had  now  to  endure,  in 
her  own  case,  what  she  had  watched  with  so  much 
anxiety  in  that  of  another  but  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  too  well  she  knew  from  th€U  experience  each 
failing  symptom — the  gradual  but  certain  decay 
of  strength — the  falling  away,  one  by  one,  of 
the  links  that  unite  the  chain  of  existence.  But 
she  was  content  that  so  it  should  be.  An  early 
death  had  for  her  no  terrors,  and  few,  very  few 
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^B  regrets.     Those  dearest  of  all  earthly  ti^  — « 

^M  bualiand,  parents,  children,  she  did  not  poSMsi ; 

^1  and  the  objects  she  loved  best  had  others  who 

^M  were  to  tlicm  more   necessary    than   Rhe   wv. 

^M  But    eternity  !...uh !    there  her  hopes  had  (on; 

^B  been  centred  ;  and  to  her,  death  seemed  but  tbe 

^1  short  link  between  this  chequered  life  andaa 

^M  immortalitj  of  bliss. 

^M  And  she  had  many  causes  of  happinejis,  wfaifh 

^M  were  deeply  felt,  even  in  the  niidst  of  her  saffe^ 

^M  iugs,    often    non'   becoming  severe.     That  Ehe 

^M  should  have  been  permitted  to  die  here,  in  ktt 

^  o«Ti  beloved  Burgh  Weston,  the  home  wlwre 

the  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been  spent,  and 
near  which  so  many  of  those  she  loved  lay  aieep- 
ing,  was  in  itself  a  blessing. 

But  more  than  this,  that  she  shoald  luTe  wit- 
nessed the  happiness  of  Florene-e,  so  long  prayed 
for,  so  despaired  of;  and  not  only  have  lived  loMfl 
Aubrey  return,  but  to  behold  him  blest  beyond 
hie  most  sanguine  hopes — her  sister's  change 
of  heart  and  life  conSnned,  aud  an  additioml 
link  between  them  io  the  precious  child  theynow 
possessed:  what  mercies  were  all  these!  and  bow 
could  she  ever  be  grateful  enough  for  (bea'- 
Had  she  been  struck  with  illness  daring  Aubrey  » 
abeenoe,  how  different  had  been  her  feelings; 
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how  sad  her  heart  at  leaving  Florence !     But 

now Florence  would  grieve  indeed,  bitterly 

at  first,  but  she  had  one  to  turn  to  who  was 
dearer,  more  precious  than  all — whose  love 
would  soon  fill  up  the  painful  void  her  loss  would 
make.  At  no  period  could  she  so  well  have 
been  spared.  It  seemed  as  if  her  prayers  had 
been  heard,  and  she  had  been  permitted  to  live 
just  long  enough  to  benefit,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  she  loved,  and  then  to  be  summoned  home. 

Even  Sydney!   she  had  been  enabled  to 

make  him  happy  —  as  happy  as  he  could  be. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  her  to  wish  for. 

She  often  earnestly  prayed  that  her  end  might 
be  as  peaceful  and  easy  as  her  father's.  She  de- 
sired just  such  a  parting ;  for  his  mind  was  clear 
even  to  the  last ;  he  was  not  debarred  from  the 
sight  of  nature,  nor  the  pure  air  of  heaven ;  but, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  creation,  and 
gazing  on  the  serene  skies  to  which  his  soul  was 
tending,  he  took  his  calm  and  hopeful  flight. 
What  death  could  be  more  happy  ? 

It  was  a  singular  and  melancholy  interest  to 
Susan  to  watch  each  little  proof,  imperceptible 
but  to  her,  of  lessening  strength,  and  the  silent 
approaches  of  that  death  which  should  end  all. 
She  could  now  understand  what  she  had  so  pain- 
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fully  observed  about  her ;  the  loDgiog  for  qtrirt 
and  repose;  the  dislike  to  movement  or  Taiiety; 
the  want  of  interest  in  outward  circumstanca; 
the  gradnal  detaching  from  the  objects  of  life, 
which  springs,  not  from  colduess  of  feeling,  btt 
from  the  increased  desire  for,  and  nenrer  tiew 
of,  a  better  world.  Not  only  vras  she  aware  of 
her  danger,  bnt  she  believed  it  to  be  even  mon 
urgent  than  did  the  medical  man  who  attended 
her.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  owing  to  her 
having  watched  another  sink  under  gradoal  de- 
cay ;  but,  whatever  were  the  cause,  the  fact  wia 
BO  ;  and  the  symptoms  of  increasing  weakneit, 
of  which  she  was  conscious  hereelf,  were  often 
not  even  perceived  by  Florence,  who,  in  the 
fullness  of  satisfied  affections,  and  the  abiuidant 
joy  and  thankfulness  of  her  own  heart,  looked  at 
every  thing  nith  a  sanguine  spirit,  and  persirtwl 
in  hoping  almost  against  hope  itself;  whilst 
Susan,  ever  unselfish,  rejoiced  that  one  so  deu 
was  spared  that  most  bitter  of  all  trials  to  those 
wlio  love,  the  \ratching,  as  s/ie  had  done,  an  al- 
most imperceptible,  yet  certain  falling  away  from 
life. 

The  first  person  to  whom  she  spoke  of  h^  cnrn 
conviction  that  she  should  not  recover,  was  Misi 
Mervyn.    This  friend  of  many  years  bod  loig 
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feared  a  fatal  termination  to  her  present  illness, 
land,  with  a  conviction  that  Susan's  time  was 
short,  and  a  desire  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
one  she  had  so  long  loved,  and  might  so  soon 
lose,  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at 
Burgh  Weston. 

It  was  one  day,  when  Florence  and  Aubrey 
had  gone  out  together,  and  Susan  was  lying  in 
a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  on  a  sofa  in  the 
library,  with  Miss  Meryyn  beside  her,  that  they 
began  to  speak  of  those  high  and  immortal 
themes,  which  had  so  long  filled  the  thoughts 
of  each.  Susan  opened  the  subject  first;  she 
wished  to  prepare  her  friend  for  the  change 
which  must  so  soon  come,  and  to  consult  her 
upon  the  best  method  of  imparting  it  to  Flo- 
rence, who,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  could  not 
as  yet  believe  that  she  might  not  still  hope. 

The  conversation  that  followed  was  inexpres- 
sibly touching.  Miss  Mervyn  looked  upon  the 
young  and  fading  creature  before  her  with  more 
of  reverence  than  of  sorrow ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing so  sublime  in  the  high,  undoubting  faith, 
the  perfect  peace,  and  above  all  the  fervent  gra- 
titude with  which  her  soul  overflowed,  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  though  she  had  already  closed 
her  eyes  upon  the  things  of  this  life,  and  were 
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inwardly  enjoying  something  like  a  foretaste  of 
another.  To  Miss  Mervyn,  one  of  whose  pecu- 
liar characteristics  was  a  remarkable  and  beu- 
tiful  humility,  the  sight  of  these  closing  ecena 
of  Susan's  life  appeared  an  inestimable  prinlege. 
It  was  indeed  a  striking  lesson  how  a  chri^tiui 
ought  to  die :  and  she  could  only  pray  that  when 
her  summons  came,  such  hope,  and  joy,  tlld 
peace,  might  be  hers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Susan 
felt  no  sadness  —  no  regret,  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  those  who  were  so  dear  to  her,  and 
bidding  fjirewell,  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  ta 
scenes  which  had  been  familiar  from  childhood. 
It  was  not  so.  There  were  times  when  her 
heart  sank  within  her  at  the  idea  of  what  Flo- 
rence would  suffer  from  her  loss  ;  and  otheB, 
when  a  more  selfish  feeling  would  creep  in,  aDd 
she  would  weep  to  think  how  soon  she  shonld 
be  forgotten,  and  her  empty  chair,  and  deserted 
room,  excite  no  longer  even  a  regret.  But  these 
melancholy  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and 
she  soon  turned  away  from  them,  conscious  bow 
unworthy  they  were  to  occupy  her  mind  eren 
for  an  instant,  when  compared  with  the  higb 
and  glorious  gain  that  would  be  hers. 

Miss  Mervyn  was  a  fitting  companiou  for 
one  uudec  such  circumstances.     Instead  of  in- 
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dulgingy  as  many  would  have  done,  her  own 
selfish  grief,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  those  immortal  and  inspiring 
themes  which  Susan  loved  to  recur  to,  entering 
into  her  feelings  of  hope  and  happiness,  and  en- 
couraging her  to  dwell  upon  the  mighty  prospect 
of  an  approaching  futurity. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  hear  those  two 
calmly  conversing  together  upon  that  glorious 
eternity,  in  whose  eyerlasting  ages  they  hoped 
to  meet  again. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


I  forgot  when  by  thy  side 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be ! 

Wolfe. 

Ob !  how  I  loDg  to  catch  once  more 

Those  accents  low — 
I  never  longed  so  much  before ! 

C  G. 


The  despair  of  Florence,  when  at  length  her 
eyes  became  opened  to  her  sister's  danger,  was 
indeed  painful  to  witness.     It  was  so  sudden — 
so  overwhelming  an  affliction,  she  could  hardly 
yet  submit  to  it.     Her  heart,  too,  was  full  of 
remorse  and  self-reproach.     She  accused  herself 
of  neglect,  in  not  having  sooner  perceived  her 
sister's  peril,  although  others  had  been  equally 
deceived  with  her ;  for  the  decay  had  been  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  except  to 
the  gentle  and  uncomplaining  sufferer  herself. 
Even  Dr.  Meredith  had  scarcely  yet  abandoned 
all  hope.     But  Florence  reproached  herself  for 
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her  very  happiness  of  late ;  she  felt  as  though 
her  love  for  her  husband  had  rendered  her  blind 
to  the  condition  of  her  sister — as  though  her 
devotion  to  him  had  made  her  neglect  Susan. 

From  that  time  she  hardly  quitted  her.  Au- 
brey became  a  secondary  object  in  her  mind ;  and, 
when  Susan  urged  her  to  go  and  walk  with  him, 
or  sing  to  him,  she  would  shake  her  head  sadly, 
and  say, "  No  !  I  do  not  deserve  it !  I  have  been 
selfish,  I  have  thought  of  him  alone,  and  neglected 
you,  little  dreaming  that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose 
you.  Ah !  let  us  be  together  whilst  we  can  !'*  And 
Aubrey  entered  warmly  into  this  feeling.  His 
love  for  Susan  was  of  a  peculiarly  tender  nature. 
Had  she  not  soothed  him  when  miserable  —  en- 
couraged him  when  despairing— and,  more  than 
all,  was  it  not  to  her  that,  under  Providence, 
he  owed  his  present  happiness  ?  Poor  Susan ! 
she  felt  their  tenderness  deeply;  but  it  often 
made  her  very  sad.  Had  they  loved  her  less, 
she  could  better  have  borne  to  part  from  them ; 
but  to  see  them  wretched,  and  feel  they  must 
soon  be  more  so,  was  very  painful  to  her  gentle 
and  affectionate  nature.  They  were  not  the  only 
ones,  however,  who  would  grieve  for  her  loss. 

As  soon  as  Florence  was  aware  that  her  com- 
plaint had  assumed  a  dangerous  character,  she 
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^m  wrote  to  Arthur  Tyrrell,  to  break  to  fam  u 

H  geutly  as  she  could  the  melancholy  fact ;  An  felt 

H  it  nas  but  due  to  him  to  do  »o.     His  answer 

H  was  in  person.     He  set  ofi'  almost  imme^&t^ 

H  after  receiving  her  letter  ;  and  when  Sumo  ftf- 

H  ceived  the  uncontrollable  emotion  with  wbidi 

H  he  gnzed  upon  her  altered  countenanoe,  and  the 

H  agonizing  earnestness  with  which  he  imploretl 

H  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  her,  she  did  indcnl 

H  feel  that  love  so  trae  and  deep  as  his  was  oot 

H  to  be  relinquished  without  regret,  and  tb&t  to 

H  part  from  him  would  add  one  more  bitter  paag 

B  to  the  many  already  in  store  for  her.     It  i 

I  impossible  to  refuse  the  boon  he  asked.    From  I 

that  time  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Burgh  Wes- 
ton, and,  during  the  days  that  ensued  of  detp  I 
sorrow  on  bis  part,  and  patient,  trusting  «&• 
durance  on  hers,  slie  first  learnt  to  appmiata 
the  real  strength  of  bis  devoted  attachm^t,  and  { 
to  feel  how  worthy  of  the   most   enthuiiiastie  i 
affection  was  his  high  and  generoox  character. 

It  was  a  strange  time,  indeed,  for  love  to  enter  i 
into  her  heart,  when  that  heart  wan  about  to 
close  for  ever  against  all  earthly  emotions ;  bsl 
who  could  resist  the  silent,  yet  deep  lendcmcss 
with  which  he  watched  over  her,  happy,  eren  in 
that  sorrowful  time,  to  be  allowed  the  priril^  of 
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doing  80— -the  eagerness  with  which  he  flew  to  per- 
fbnn  the  slightest  service  for  her — ^the  earnest  and 
melancholy  fondness  of  his  gaze  ?    Hitherto,  she 
had  known  him  as  one  generous,  enterprising, 
enthnsiajBtic ;  full  of  benevolent  ardour  to  serve 
his  fellow-creatures,    and    devoting   his  time, 
talents,  and  money  principally  to  that  object  — 
and  she  had  always  admired  and  respected  him 
beyond  every  other;  but  she  had  fancied  him 
too  much  engrossed  in  his  various  projects  (all 
tending  to  some  unselfish  end)  to  be  capable  of 
any  great  tenderness  of  feeling,  or  strong  in- 
dividual attachment.     And  when  grieving  for 
the  mortification  that  her  refusal  of  him  must 
have  occasioned  him,  she  had  comforted  herself 
with  the  belief  that  his  multifarious  occupations 
would  soon  necessarily  engross  his  attention,  and 
in  his  ardent  pursuit  of  them,  he  would  speedily 
forget  her,  and  the  fancy  he  had  entertained  for 
her.     But  she  found  this  had  not  been  the  case. 
The  wound  was  deeper  than  she  had  anticipated, 
and  all  his  interests,  his  most  favourite  projects, 
had  become  secondary — ^nay,  of  no  importance 
whatever  in  his  mind,  when  compared  with  her. 
Her  love  was  the  only  thing  he  coveted — the 
only  thing  that  could  render  life  still  precious 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  had  failed  to  obain  it ! 
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^B  But,  though  she  was  continuallv  reproM^uitt 

H  herself  for  the  pain  she  had  caused  him,  »he  man 

H  than  ever  rejoiced  that  she  bad  had  the  firmnw* 

^1  to  refuse  him,  and  had,  br  so  doing,  spared  Mm 

^1  the  sorrow  of  niouniing  for  a  wife,  ere  scarodr 

H  yet  a  bride.     It  was  better  as  it  was!     She,  in- 

H  deed,  felt  it  hard  to  part  from  bim,  bat  this  he 

H  did  not  know,  and  it  was  better  he  should  Berer 

H  know  it.     How  much  more  would  he  griere  t© 

H  lose  her,  if  he  could  read  her  henrt,  and  heboid 

^B  the  love  that  had  began  to  spring  ap  there,  vhiek 

^M  every  day  was  rendering  stronger 

.^  One  morning,  when  Arthur  TjTrell  and  Dr. 

Meredith  happened  to  be  alone  together,  the 
former  began  to  inquire,  with  an  anxiety  hecouM 
but  ill  concejil,  what  was  the  doctor's  real  opinion 
of  his  patient.  That  gentleman,  who  perceived 
at  once  how  deeply  interested  in  his  auswer 
the  feelings  of  the  questioner,  (uideavonrrd  to 
speak  hopefully,  bat  it  would  not  do.  His  looks 
belied  his  words,  and  he  was  at  last  fairly  obliged 
to  confess  that  his  hopes  of  a  &Toarable  result 
were  very,  very  slight.  "  Ah,  sir,"  uid  he, 
with  an  awkward  endeavour  to  conceal  the  feel- 
ing of  emotion  he  could  not  oreroomp,  '*  ih*] 
will  be  a  sad  loss  to  all — that  sweet  young  lady 
—  and  to  me,  too!    She  le  loved  in  this  nei^ 
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boorhood  —  in  a  way  that  is  quite  remarkable ! 
Wherever  I  go,  whatever  house  I  enter,  before 
they  speak  to  me  of  their  own  complaints,  they 
inquire  about  her,  how  she  is  going  on,  whether 
there  is  any  hope  for  her  •  • . .  and  I  cannot  hold 
out  mux^h.      The  number  of  inquiries  at  my 

door  would  astonish  you  ! For  my  part,  I 

have  known  her  from  a  child,  I  might  almost  say, 
and  sir,  when  she  quits  this  life,  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  noble  hearts  that  ever  existed 
win  have  ceased  to  beat.  As  I  told  Mrs.  M. 
last  night,  I  never  expect  to  look  upon  her  like 
again." 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  her  ?"  inquired  Arthur, 
in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  sadness  ;  "  no  hope  ?" 

^^  I  did  not  say  that — 1  did  not  say  that,  my 
dear  sir !"  cried  the  doctor,  suddenly  resuming 
his  professional  character  and  tone;  ^^  whilst 
there  is  life,  there  is  hope,  and  she  is  young. 
But  it  is  an  obstinate  case  —  a  very  obstinate 
case !  If,  indeed,  Dr.  Miiller  could  have  seen 
her " 

"  Dr.  Miiller !  and  who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  very  clever  man  !  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  in  the  profession.  I  knew  him  some  years 
ago  at  Paris,  where  I  spent  a  period  of  my  life ; 
and  the  two  worst  cases  that  I  ever  saw  of  this 
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species  of  malady,  were  cored  hy  liim.   Ooe  «» 
decidedly  far  more  hopeless  than  this " 

"Cured!  and  where  is  he?  where  h  he?" 
cried  Arthur,  with  a  sudden  impetuosity  tliat 
occasioned  the  worthy  Dr.  Meredith  nearly  it 
start  off  his  chair  with  astODisbtnent. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  my  dear  sir !  where  is  hel 
Why  I  can't  say  at  this  precise  momeDt, 
two  years  ago  he  was  at  Nice." 

"  And  he  really  cured  those  cases  yon  sped 
of — cases  similar  to  this  ?" 

'*  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  they  were  very  similai; 
and  they  had  both  been  given  over.  For 
own  part,  I  had  not  a  hope  of  their  recoTerr, 
But  he  is  a  man  of  very  wonderful  skill  —  won- 
derful— and  the  medicines  he  gives  .  .  .  ." 

'■  You  are  sure  he  is  at  Nice  ?" 

"Oh,  by  no  means,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  tbi 
doctor,  in  a  deprecating  tone;  for  he  thougbi 
Mr.  Tyrrell  far  too  apt  to  jump  rapidly  to  com 
elusions ;  "  be  tras  there  two  years  ago  for  his 
wife's  health,  I  know  ;  but  where  he  may  be 
thia  precise  moment  of  time,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't 
take  upon  myself  to  say.  Besides,  he  ha^i  long 
given  up  practice  altogether — married  a  Frencll 
woman  of  property  —  no  such  thing  as  getting 
him  to  attend  any  one .** 
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Arthur  drew  the  doctor  on,  nothing  loth,  into 
a  lengthened  description  of  the  two  cases  he  had 
alluded  to,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  of  the 
means  employed  for  their  cure.  But  he  acknow- 
ledged that  some  of  the  medicines  administered 
were  kept  strictly  secret  by  Dr.  Miiller,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  both  at  Paris,  and 
subsequently  in  Germany,  by  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  such  cases,  and  cure  of  many  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  other  physicians.  And  as 
Arthur  listened,  sometimes  almost  abstractedly, 
to  the  doctor's  prosing,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  heard  the  name  of  this  man  before,  and 
that  a  friend  of  his  had  once  mentioned  him  as  a 
Tery  skilful  practitioner  at  Paris. 

Susan  was  surprised,  and  even  ^eved  to  find 
what  an  acute  pang  she  experienced  when  Flo- 
rence suddenly  announced  to  her  that  Arthur 
Tyrrell  was  gone — and  gone  without  even  say- 
ing when  he  should  return.  Alas !  until  that 
moment  she  had  not  known  how  dear  he  had  be- 
come to  her It  had  never  occurred  to  her 

that  he  would  leave  her.  His  presence — ^his 
tenderness — and  those  thousand  nameless  atten- 
tions which  nothing  but  such  love  as  his  can  sug- 
gest, had  grown  necessary  to  her.  It  seemed 
strange  not  to  have  his  arm  to  support  her  when 
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she  tottered  to  the  window  to  look  oot  upon  W 
favourite  prospect  (an  effort  each  day  beconuns 
more  irksome,  but  persisted  in  the  more,  frwn  a 
conviction  that  it  must  aoon  necessarily  be  rclia- 
quished),  or  to  wheel  her  chair  under  thecedai* 
tree ;  and,  stranger  still,  not  to  hear  his  voice, 
subdued  to  its  softest  tones  in  her  presenee. 
But,  most  of  all,  it  was  strange  not  to  behold 
those  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  their  qv,% 

look  of  melancholy  tenderness Yes!  it  was 

strange — and  sad 

And  Susan  turned  away  her  &icg;  and  wfaen 
Florence  addressed  her  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, slie  pereeived  that  she  was  weeping. 

"Susan,  you  love  Arthur  Tyrrell,"  cried  she, 
giving  utterance  to  the  thought  as  it  occun«d. 
But  Susan  placed  her  hand  upon  her  sister's 
lips,  whilst  the  faintest  possible  tinge  coloured 

her  wasted  cheeks and  the  tears  still  flowed 

on. 

"  Ah,  Susan  !  why  attempt  to  conceal  it,  aod 
from  me  ?  You  love  him — and  no  wonder ;  be 
is,  indeed,  worthy  to  be  loved ;  and  such  dcTO- 

tiou  as  his  ! Ah!  why  did  you  refuse  him? 

if  you  had  not  done  so " 

"  I  rejoice  more  than  ever  that  I  did  refiise 
him,"  cried  Susan,  energetically.    '*  I  confess  it 
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— *I  do  love  him — from  my  soul  I  love  and  re- 
vere his  noble,  his  admirable  character ;  bat  my 
very  love  for  him  makes  me  rejoice  that  I  did 
not  accept  him.  I  have,  at  least,  spared  him 
much  misery,  if  I  have  occasioned  him  no  happi- 
ness. Think,  if  I  had  been  his  wife,  what  would 
have  been  his  agony  now." 

"  Hardly  greater  than  it  is,"  replied  Florence, 
sadly. 

**  I  strive  not  to  think  so !  do  not  rob  me  of 
this  little  solace.  I  strive  to  think  that  I  have 
been  kind  to  him,  though,  as  I  now  feel,  cruel 
to  myself.  Tet  it  is  a  strange  time  for  such  a 
feeling  as  love  to  enter  into  a  heart  like  mine-^ 
one  already  on  the  confines  of  another  world." 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  at  length  she  added, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Florence,  let  us  speak  of 
this  no  more.  You  have  betrayed  me  into  a 
confession  of  what  I  had  intended  never  to  re- 
veal ;  but  let  it  rest  as  though  it  had  not  been. 
I  must  think  of  him  less ;  I  feel  he  has  occupied 
my  thoughts  too  much  of  late — ^he  is  become  too 

dear Yes !  it  is  better  as  it  is !  better  that 

I  should  see  him  no  more " 

From  that  moment  she  appeared  to  sink  more 
rapidly,  and  her  alteration  for  the  worse  soon  be- 
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came  evident  to  all.      Plorence,  who  had  hop'! 

the  longest,  gradually  ceased  to  hope 

The  house  was  now  continnallv  besieged  bt 
numbers  of  their  poor  neighbours,  who  catueto 
ask  after  their  beloved  benefactress,  and  Ian 
iome  little  message  of  affection,  or  tokfo  of  re- 
gard, which  they  well  knew  she  would  apprwi- 
ate.  The  children  of  her  school  ried  with  each 
other  which  could  gather  her  the  prettiest  Boee- 
gay  out  of  their  own  gardens  —  *  she  used  to  be 
so  fond  of  flowers  I '  And  many  a  little  ragged 
girl  rose  earlier,  and  went  later  to  bed,  thftt  At 
might  finish  her  formal  sampler,  or  her  littlepin* 
cushion,  for  dear  Miss  Booverie,  who  oercr  de- 
spised a  keepsake,  however  humble.  Each  mem 
voice,  and  ringing  laugh,  was  hushed  wh«i  tie 
white  turrets  of  Bnrgh  Weston  appeared  in  sight 
from  the  highroad.  The  children  told  one  an- 
other, in  subdued  voices,  how  that  dear  Miss 
Bouverie  'was  weaker  than  she  had  ever  Iwea 
—  SalJy  Andrews  knew,  for  she  had  seen  her— 
and  she  could  not  walk  any  more  now  without 
assistance.  And  she  had  s-iid  she  feared  site 
should  never  come  to  them  uguui  at  the  acliool- 
house ;  but  she  did  not  forget  them,  and  she 
hoped  they  would  remember  her,  and  I>e  good  for 
her  sake.'     Even  the  sturdy  labourer,  swinging 
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home  from  his  work  at  a  good  romid  pace,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  delights  of  home  and  supper, 
would  turn  and  gaze  at  those  white  turrets,  and 
inwardly  breathe  a  hope  that  the  sweet  young 
lady  might  recover ;  but  if  that  might  not  be, 
that,  at  least,  her  departure  might  be  easy. 

Horence  was  much  affected  by  the  proofs  of 
gratitude  and  regard  for  her  sister  that  met  her 
on  all  sides :  she  had  not  known  how  highly  Su- 
san was  valued — how  much  nor  how  universally 
she  was  beloved.  Hers  had  been  so  quiet  and 
unostentatious  a  benevolence,  consisting  so  much 
in  the  daily  and  hourly  exercise  of  small  chari- 
ties, and  kindly  sympathies,  and  little  offices  of 
good-will,  that  it  was  only  in  the  effect  these 
produced  after  a  long  course  of  years,  that  they 
could  be  duly  appreciated.  Each  individual  act 
would  have  been  little  or  nothing  in  itself,  except 
as  a  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit ;  but  when 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  became  irresistible. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

My  love ! — ^before  we  even  met, 

1  knew  the  inward  worth 
Of  that  dear  heart — so  tender,  vet 

The  noblest  heart  on  earth. 

C.G. 

And  think  of  that  celestial  home 
Radiant^  although  unseen. 

Where  neither  sin  can  ever  come. 
Nor  grief  hath  ever  been ! 

Ah !  let  us  pray  that  there !  above  / 
Our  hearts  may  glow 

With  Heaven's  own  pure,  undying  love- 
May  it  be  so ! 

C.G. 

One  evening,  about  a  fortnight  after  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  departure,  Florence  was  standing  at 
the  open  window  of  the  library,  gazing  with  a 
listless  eye  upon  the  groups  of  cattle  reposing  in 
the  distance,  and  her  tears  falling  almost  un- 
consciously; for  she  was  thinking  of  Susan — 
Susan,  whom,  during  the  whole  day,  she  had 
never  quitted  until  now,  and  whose  hours  on 
earth  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.     Sud- 
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denly,  she  heard  a  confused  noise  without — 
voices  and  rapid  footsteps  in  the  hall — and  she 
was  just  hurrying  towards  the  door  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension  lest  Susan  should  be  worse,  when 
it  was  hastily  thrown  open,  and  Arthur  Tyrrell 
entered  abruptly,  followed  by  a  stranger.  His 
countenance  looked  so  wan  and  haggard,  that  she 
involuntarily  started  back,  shocked  at  his  ap- 
pearance— 

"  Oh !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  she,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Nothing,  nothing !  my  dear  Lady  Har- 
court,"  he  replied,  as  he  wrung  her  hand ;  "  you 
must  forgive  me  for  breaking  in  upon  you  so 
unceremoniously,  for  I  have  brought — I  have 

found But  where  is  Susan?"  cried  he,  as  he 

gazed  around  the  desolate  room,  and  a  terrible 
fear  shot  through  his  mind;  ^^I  am  not  too 
late  ?...she  is  not " 

"  She  is  alivsj'  replied  Florence  sadly,  " but 
worse — ^much  worse  than  when  you  saw  her. 
Oh !  Mr.  Tyrrell,  why  did  you  leave  her  as  you 
did  ?  She  has  been  sinking  from  the  day  you 
went." 

But  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  not  even  listening.  He 
had  heard  only  her  first  words:  and  after  one 
hasty  ejaculation  of  gratitude  that  hia  worst  fears 
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had  not  been  realised,  he  began  to  explain,  viU  i 
coufiised  aud  rapid  utterance,  tliat  hia  conpiBai 
was  the  identical  Dr.  Miiller  of  whom  Dr.  Mefr 
ditb  had  bo  often  spoken,  and  for  whomhthiA 
so  constant!}'  wished,  ever  since  Susan's  tlbM 
first  assumed  a  serious  character. 

On  leaving  Burgh  Weston  in  the  gaiim 
manner  we  have  described,  Mr.  Tyrrell  iat 
hurried  to  London,  and  after  making  the  i 
minute  aud  indefatigable  inquiries  there,  not  only 
respecting  the  skill  of  Dr.  Miiller,  but  also  r*- 
specting  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  had  a 
taiued  that  he  was  Indeed  a  man  of  veir  ei* 
traordiuary  skill,  aud  that,  in  all  human  probfr 
bility,  be  was  still  at  Nice.  Thither,  therefbui 
be  had  instantly  determined  to  go  himself.  Hi 
bad  travelled  day  and  night,  scarcely  stoppinf 
even  to  take  necessary  refreshment,  and  hanOf 
experiencing  a  feeling  of  fatigue — Susan's 
was  at  stake,  and  every  hour  was  precjooi. 
When  he  reached  Lyons,  however,  he  had  lh« 
great  good  luck  to  find  that  Dr.  Muller  wi< 
actually  in  that  city,  in  the  environs  of  whiek 
his  wife  possessed  some  property.  The  chid 
difficulty,  therefore,  being  unexpectedly  OTe^ 
come,  the  only  thing  that  remained,  was  to  pef^ 
suade  that  gentleman  to  come  over  to  Eai^aai 
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without  the  least  delay,  and  this  was  any  thing 
bat  an  easy  matter ;  but  it  was  at  length  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  enormous  bribe,  and  the 
overpowering  energy  of  Arthur  Tyrrell's  reso- 
lution, which  seemed  to  have  strength  to  sur- 
mount every  obstacle. 

The  journey  back  was  performed  with  less 
desperate  rapidity,  though  still  with  very  unusual 
speed ;  but  poor  Arthur  chafed  so  violently  at 
every  delay  which  the  phlegmatic  doctor  insisted 
upon  making  for  his  own  health's  sake,  that  by 
the  time  they  reached  Burgh  Weston  he  was 
almost  in  a  brain-fever,  and  his  companion  was 
fully  convinced,  *  Qu'il  6toit  fou  k  mettre  aux 
petites  maisons.'    And  not  without  some  reason 
too,  for  that  very  night  he  became  so  alarmingly 
ill,  that  his  new  friend  was  obliged  to  bestow  even 
more  of  his  attention,  and  full  as  much  of  his 
skill  upon  him,  as  upon  the  poor  suffering  girl 
for  whose  sake  he  had  been  summoned,  and  who 
lay  utterly  unconscious  either  of  the  return  of 
her  lover,  or  the  peril  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  by  his  exertions  for  her.      The  great 
effort  Arthur  Tyrrell  had  made — ^the  rapid  tra- 
velling— the  anxiety  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  the 
almost  total  want  of  sleep  for  many  nights — all 
acted  upon  a  frame,  which,  though  generally  ro 
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bust,  was  still  somewliat  excitaMe,  and  for  »em^ 
days  he  was  in  a  state  of  high  delirinm,  and  Ui 
life  was  in  the  greatest  possible  jeopardr.  He 
rallied,  however,  and  the  perilous  point  em 
passed,  his  recorery  'was  rapid.  And  what,  pe^ 
haps,  tended  to  facilitate  it  more  than  anjUiai 
was  the  happy,  blessed  news  which  all  wew 
ready  to  communicate,  that  Snsan  was  not 
— nay,  that  she  even  appeared  to  he  a  tiille 
better,  and  that  Dr.  Miiller  did  uot  despair. 

But  Dr.  Mullet  was  a  veiy  decided  penofe. 
He  would  have  his  own  way,  at  least  in  tbe  «^ 
of  his  profession,  and  he  declared  from  the  WJ 
first  that  repose — complete  repose,  both  of  boJy 
and  mind,  and  absence  of  all  excitement,  wtn 
absolutely  necessary  to  aflbrd  the  silightest 
for  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  and  that  for 
considerable  time  Mr.  Tyrrell  must  not  be  i 
lowed  to  see  her.  And  Arthur  yielded  wilUnjrfft 
nay  gladly,  to  this  decision.  Nothing  coald 
pear  to  bim  a  sacrifice  which  was  considered 
sirable  for  her,  or  tended  in  the  remotest  dejni 
to  influence  her  chance  of  improvement, 

The  first  meeting  between  Florence  and  3li 
Tyrrell  after  his  illness  was  a  touching  one. 
could  not  look  upon  his  pale  yet  happy 
nance  without  feeling  that  it  was  to  him — to 
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efforts  and  ardent  love  for  her  sister,  that  (under 
Providence)  she  owed  the  blessing  of  those  sweet 
hopes  that  had  already  begun  to  dawn  for  that 
sister.  And  as  she  eagerly  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and,  with  a  quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye, 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  indeed  worthy  of  her ! 
May  she  be  spared  to  reward  you  for  us  all ! " 
she  felt  as  though  the  tie  were  already  formed 
between  them,  and  they  were  in  reality  brother 
and  sister. 

After  a  few  days,  Susan  still  continuing  to 
improve,  Arthur  Tyrrell  left  Burgh  Weston, 
and  returned  to  London,  there  to  await,  with 
what  equanimity  he  might,  the  moment  when  he 
should  be  summoned  back  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  received  daily  accounts  from  Florence 
or  from  Aubrey  of  the  progress  of  the  invalid — 
so  slow  and  feeble  at  first  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible from  day  to  day,  but  evident  enough 
from  week  to  week.  Dr.  Miiller's  great  skill 
consisted  in  administering  extremely  small  doses, 
precisely  at  the  times  and  in  the  forms  best 
adapted  to  the  case  under  his  care,  and  in 
never  attempting  more  than  could  be  borne,  not 
only  with  safety,  but  with  benefit.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  it  had  been  in  so  many  others,  his  pe- 
culiar treatment  was  eminently  successful. 
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As  soou  as  Florence  thought  sbe  tnigbt  xm- 
tiire  to  do  so  without  risk,  she  relate^I  to  Sum 
the  whole  of  Arthur  Tyrrell's  receut  oondiMt, 
the  almost  incredible  eftbrts  ho  had  made  for  hit 
sake,  his  suhseqaent  illness,  the  rapture  of  b 
renewed  hope,  and  the  reason  of  his  obseoeeat 
the  present  moment.  Florence  was  by  nu  meai* 
a  cold  narrator  ;  her  description,  eloqaeDt  fraa 
the  feelings  which  animated  her,  niigiit  well  b«» 
touched  any  one,  even  the  most  tuseniaible ;  twl 

Susan need  it  he  said  that  it  went  toSa 

heart?     And  if  Arthur  could  have  b^ield  thd 
tears  she  shed  as  she  listened  to  her  sister's 
cital,  he  would  not  have  doubted  as  he  did  n 
ther  tie  were  beloved. 


One  beautiful  evening,  in  the  latter  end  <f 
summer,  Susan  was  reposing  in  her  easy  ci 
under  the  cedar-tree,  still  weak,  stiU  lun^tod 
but  oh !  how  different  from  what  she  had  b« 
when  last  they  had  borne  her  to  that 
spot!  Her  cheek  was  pale,  indewl,  but  her 
was  no  longer  dim  ;  it  was  clear  and  bright  i 
hope  and  renewed  life.  She  liad  been  there  fal 
some  hours,  sometimes  with  her  sister*  and  thek 
children  near  her,  sometimes  alone.  But,  w 
ther,  when  surrounded  by  their  choerful  lux 
aui.  Va.'^'p'^j  -stAwt*,  (jia  Vq^^c  hashed  when  th< 
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approached  her)  or  only  listening  to  the  pleasant 
whispering  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  or  the 
*  fitful  and  glad  mnsic '  of  the  birds,  her  heart 
and  thoughts  had  been  ever  far  away  from  the 
scene  before  her,  for  they  had  been  with  the  ab- 
sent Arthur.  Oh !  how  she  longed  to  see  him 
again — ^to  thank  him ! — to  tell  him,  if  she  could 
do  so,  that  the  life  he  had  contributed  so  much 
to  save,  had  become  precious  for  his  sake  !  — — 
When  would  he  come  ? " 

At  length  she  heard  the  sound  of  subdued 
voices  behind  her,  and  mechanically  she  turned 
in  the  direction  whence  they  seemed  to  proceed. 
Florence  was  standing  in  the  open  vrindow, 
speaking  to  some  one  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
Susan  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  a  strange  beating 
at  her  heart ! 

At  last  Florence  turned,  and,  springing  out 
upon  the  terrace,  came  forward.  There  was  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

"  He  is  come !"  cried  Susan,  suddenly  raising 
herself,  whilst  her  countenance  glowed  with  in- 
tense and  eager  hope.  "  He  is  come !  •  •  .  .  is 
it  not  so  ?  .  •  .  ." 

"  It  is,"  said  her  sister,  with  much  emotion, 
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"  He  19  here  ! — and  now will  you ar? 

you  able  to  see  him  ?" 

What  Susan  answered  we  know  not ;  imleei 
she  could  scarcely  have  told  herself,  so  great  wh 
the  agitation  of  her  mind.  But  that  her  manur 
implied  nothing  of  doubt  nor  of  onwilUnguesB,  is 
certain,  for  in  a  few  moments  more  Artkv 
Tyrrell  was  under  the  cedar-tree  by  her  side, 
wildly  pressing  her  hands  within  bis  own,  and 
covering  them  with  rapid  and  rehemeQtldsKS... 


"  Susan,"  cried  he,  after  some  time,  when  be 
had  at  length  recovered  some  degree  of  caimses, 
and  could  command  himself  to  speak,  "  1  tio 
come  to  leam  my  doom !  one  word  from  you 
must  either  send  me  from  yon  a  blighted  and 
disappointed  man,  or  make  me  happier — far  hap- 
pier than  words  can  tell,  by  linking  my  fate  with 
yours  !  .  .  . .  How  intensely  I  have  loved  yo«, 
you  never,  perhaps,  may  know  !  ify  love  has 
not  been  of  an  ordinary  kind  ;  long  before  yofl 
even  beheld  me,  I  knew  you,  not  by  sight,  in- 
deed, hut  by  report.  I  had  heard  of  your  earfj 
sorrows,  and  felt  interested  in  one  so  youBf, 
who  Iiad  been  so  sorely  tried.  I  heard  of  your 
beautiful  self-denial,  your  enduring  teudeme^ 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  in  short,  and  1  felt 
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humbled  when  I  thought  of  mine  /  •  .  .  Susan  ! 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  to  you  I  owe 
most  of  the  little  good  that  may  now  exist  in  my 
character.  I  was  thoughtless  and  selfish  once — 
I  valued  my  wealth  only  inasmuch  as  it  might  mi- 
nister to  my  own  enjoyments.  But  when  I  heard 
of  you  —  when  I  learnt  to  appreciate  the  loveli- 
ness of  a  disinterested  and  aspiring  character 
such  as  yours — a  new  ambition  seemed  to  rise 
within  me  —  a  loftier  aim  than  any  I  had  yet 
known  —  the  desire  to  benefit  others  —  to  make 
myself  the  means  of  good  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  any  small  degree,  if  I 
have  been  the  means  of  serving  any,  Susan,  it 
has  been  your  work — ycm  have  been  the  cause  ! 
....  Judge,  then,  my  own  sweet  love,  if  such 
were  the  influence  you  exercised  over  me  even 
before  we  met,  what  must  have  been  my  feelings 
since  I  learnt  to  know  you — ^to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  all  that  I  had  heard  described,  and  to  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time  what  you  really  were, 

for  I  knew  it  not  before ! 

*  "Susan,  be  mine!  I  have  shown  you  your 
influence  over  me ;  it  has  been  of  long  standing ; 
despise  it  not;  cast  it  not  away  from  you. 
Suffer  me  to  watch  over  you,  to  sympathize  with 
you,  to  guard  your  path  from  every  sorrow  which 
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lore  con  avert,  mid  those  that  matt  comt,  u 
share  them  vitb  you !  I  have  wealth  ;  take  it 
all,  and  let  it  be  the  means  of  beoefitUtif  otboB, 
ood  so  of  ble^ing  yourself  I     Se  mine !" 

As  Arthur  Tyrrell  attered  these  words  witli  i 
rapid  esergr  that  absolutely  defies  descriptioii, 
his  noble  conntenanoe  lighted  op  with  an  eutha- 
siasm  and  eagerness  that  rendered  it  positirclv 
irresistible.  His  whole  sonl  spoke  in  his  ere^ — 
those  eyes  glowing  with  hope  and  love.  The 
Teiy  tones  of  tus  roice  had  in  them  something 
pM^ooate  and  persoasiTe.  There  is,  indeed,  i 
power  in  genuine  deep  feeling,  that  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  rery  rarely  withstoocL 

But  Arthur's  hopes  were  beginning  to  sink, 
for  Susan  answered  not.  She  was  as  vet  too 
feeble  to  hear  Bach  words,  without  an  emo6oi 
that  for  the  moment  made  reply  impoeiuble — ebe 

was  weeping  passionately And,  as  be 

beheld  bow  deeply  he  had  mored  her,  he  re- 
proached himself  for  baring  made  so  Btroog  as 
appeal  to  her  feelings,  whea  she  was  as  yet  to 
little  able  to  endure  excitement.  H«  feand, 
too,  lest  her  tears  might  be  tears  of  pity — lest 
oompaseion  for  him  might  influence  her  in  tus 
foroor — gratitude,  even  — any  thing,  in  abott. 
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rather  than  love !  Ah !  if  she  could  not  love 
him !  .  . ,  . 

"Forgive  me,"  said  he,  making  a  powerful 
effort  to  speak  more  calmly ;  "  I  am  a  wretch 
to  agitate  you  thus ;  hut  compose  yourself,  and 

I  will  leave  you. Yes,  my  own  Susan — once 

more  suffer  me  to  call  you  so— let  no  feeling  of 
pity  for  me  weigh  with  you  in  your  decision. 
My  fate,  indeed,  is  in  your  hands ;  hut  I  could 
not  he  happy,  even  with  you,  if  you  were  not 
happy  also." 

And  he  was  turning  to  go.  But  she  sprang 
forward  with  sudden  energy,  and,  grasping  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  almost  hreathlessly,  "  Arthur, 
you  would  not  leave  me  ?  Oh,  never  let  us  part 
again." 

He  was  arrested,  as  if  hy  magic — ^he  gazed  at 
her  for  a  moment  in  silence— 

"  Susan,  you  do  love  me !"  he  cried,  at  length, 
with  overpowering  eagerness.  "  Dearest,  hest 
heloved !  wiU  you  he  mine  ?" 

She  clasped  his  hand,  which  hut  a  moment 
before  he  had  been  seeking  to  withdraw,  yet 
closer  in  her  own,  and  drawing  it  gently,  very 
gently  towards  her,  pressed  it  to  her  lips . .  • . 
Was  that  answer  sufBcient  ? ....  he  thought  so. 
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And  oh !  ndiat  sweet  moments  passed  midei 
the  shade  of  that  old  cedar-tree,  whilst  Snflin 
listened  once  again  to  the  enchanted  Toice  of 
love,  and  foigot  the  sorrows  of  her  life  in  the 
charm  of  the  exquisite  present ! 

And  in  the  holy  calm  of  that  delicions  twi- 
light, did  those  two  happy  hearts  ascend  in  fer- 
vent thanl^giying  to  the  Otod  who  had  bestowed 
them  on  each  other.  And  Snsan  piayed  that 
not  only  through  the  chequered  scenes  of  this 
short  life  might  their  love  be  hallowed,  but  that 
in  those  glorious  and  immortal  regions,  where 
sorrow  shall  not  reach,  they  might  meet  again, 
and  their  path  of  light  might  be  together — 


THE  END. 
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